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RUSSELL  S.  ORR 
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But  Fun! 


P ENNSYLV  ANIA  anglers  who  want  to  make  the  most  of 
their  fishing  licenses  annually  look  forward  to  the  ice  fish- 
ing season.  Trout  fishermen,  as  well  as  warm  water 
anglers,  can  enjoy  their  sport  as  soon  as  Commonwealth 
waters  are  ice-covered.  A minimum  of  four  inches  of  ice 
is  recommended  for  safe  fishing  conditions. 

The  taking  of  three  trout  per  day  through  the  ice  is 
permitted  on  lakes  and  ponds  of  ten  acres  or  more  through 
January  31,  1964.  In  addition  to  the  normal  trout  popu- 
lation of  such  waters,  Pennsylvania’s  anglers  this  year  will 
be  seeking  some  of  the  more  than  58,000  trout  released  last 
fall.  Included  in  the  releases  made  in  twenty-eight  coun- 
ties of  the  Commonwealth  were  20,200  yearling  brook  and 
brown  trout  from  Federal  hatcheries  and  38,000  brook, 
brown  and  rainbow  trout  from  Fish  Commission  hatch- 
eries. Most  of  the  Fish  Commission  trout  were  two-year- 
olds,  with  the  exception  of  approximately  2,000  which 
were  three-  to  four-year-olds.  All  of  these  trout  were  re- 
leased in  lakes  ranging  in  size  from  18  to  5,700  acres. 


Finding  the  right  spot  to  fish  on  a lake  or  pond  can 
be  a big  problem  for  beginners.  It  can  keep  the  experts 
guessing  sometimes,  too.  Usually  if  there  already  are  a 
number  of  anglers  congregated  in  one  spot  it  will  pay  the 
newcomer  to  try  his  luck  there  too.  Trial  and  error  still 
has  its  place.  Knowing  fish  and  fish  hangouts  can  save  a 
lot  of  time  and  effort.  Bluegill,  crappies,  northerns  and 
bass  frequent  the  edge  of  weed  beds  and  drop  offs. 
Normally,  these  fish  are  caught  in  no  more  than  fifteen 
feet  of  water.  Perch  and  walleye  will  follow  the  same 
patterns,  but  in  reservoirs  and  other  places  where  deeper 
waters  exist,  they  often  are  found  in  twenty  to  forty  feet 
of  water. 

Your  1963  Pennsylvania  fishing  license  is  valid  through 
February  29,  1964.  You  are  allowed  not  more  than  five 
tip-ups,  or  any  combination  of  five  devices  that  include 
tip-ups  and  not  more  than  two  rods  and  lines,  and  one 
hand  line  while  fishing  through  holes  in  the  ice. 

On  pan  fish,  including  sunfish  (all  species),  yellow 


perch,  crappies,  rock  bass,  catfish  and  suckers  the  daily 
limit  is  50  of  each  or  50  of  the  combined  species,  and 
there  is  no  minimum  size  limit. 

On  game  fish,  minimum  sizes  and  daily  limits  are: 
largemouth  or  smallmouth  bass,  minimum  size— 9 inches, 
daily  limit— 6;  pickerel,  minimum  size— 15  inches,  daily 
limit— 6;  walleye,  minimum  size— 15  inches,  daily  limit— 2 
only  through  the  ice;  muskellunge,  minimum  size— 30 
inches,  daily  limit— 2;  northern  pike,  minimum  size— 20 
inches,  daily  limit— 6. 

Lakes,  ponds  and  reservoirs,  particularly  in  the  northern 
tier  counties  of  the  Commonwealth,  all  are  potentially 
good  ice  fishing  waters.  As  a rule  the  smaller  bodies  of 
water  freeze  over  sooner  than  the  larger  ones. 

In  general,  bait,  tackle,  food  and  overnight  accom- 
modations may  be  found  within  a few  miles  of  the  ice 
fishing  waters  of  the  Commonwealth.  When  going  into 
an  area  for  the  first  time,  it  very  likely  would  be  wise 
to  take  along  a good  supply  of  bait,  tackle  and  food. 
Overnight  accommodations  also  should  be  secured  in 
advance.  Chambers  of  commerce,  automobile  clubs  and 
tourist  associations  will  provide  listings  of  such  facilities. 

Here  are  some  of  the  better  known  ice  fishing  waters 
in  the  state  and  the  species  found  in  them.  Some  are 
private  so  permission  is  needed. 

NORTHEAST  REGION 

Fish  Warden  Supervisor  H.  Clair  Fleeger,  351  Terrace 
St.,  Honesdale,  telephone  253-3724,  reports  that  good  ice 
fishing  is  to  be  found  on  hundreds  of  lakes,  reservoirs  and 
ponds  in  the  region. 

Lake  Wallenpaupack,  with  5,670  acres,  is  located  near 
Hawley.  Bass,  walleye,  pickerel,  trout,  pan  fish  and  smelt 
provide  sport  there.  Due  to  its  large  size,  this  lake  nor- 
mally is  one  of  the  last  to  freeze  over.  Other  Pike  County 
lakes  are  White  Deer  Lake,  Rt.  402  near  Rt.  6,  bass, 
pickerel  and  pan  fish;  Fairview  Lake,  Rt.  390  at  Tafton, 
bass,  pickerel,  walleye,  smelt,  trout  and  pan  fish;  Greeley 
Lake,  Rt.  37  at  Greeley,  pickerel  and  pan  fish;  Pecks  Pond, 
Rt.  402,  bass,  pickerel  and  pan  fish;  Promised  Land 
Lake,  Rt.  390  at  Promised  Land,  bass,  pickerel  and  pan 
fish;  Lower  Reservoir,  Rt.  390  at  Promised  Land  Lake, 
bass,  pickerel,  muskies,  pan  fish;  Egypt  Meadows  Lake, 
Rt.  390  near  Promised  Land,  pickerel  and  pan  fish;  e (Lake 
Minisink,  LR  51031  near  Porters  Lake  on  Rt.  402,  pick- 
erel, bass  and  pan  fish);  Little  Mud  Pond,  LR  51006  from 
Dingmans  Ferry  to  Rt.  402,  bass,  pickerel  and  pan  fish; 
Decker  Marsh,  Rt.  6 near  Hawley,  pickerel  and  pan  fish; 
Delaware  River  from  Narrowsburg  to  Bushkill,  bass,  pick- 
erel, walleye  and  pan  fish.  The  best  baits  are  shiners  and 
jigs.  Lodging  is  available  within  five  miles  of  any  spot. 

Lackawanna  County  ice  fishing  areas  include  Chapman 
Lake,  near  Montdale  on  Rt.  247,  Newton  Lake  on  Rt.  247, 
Crystal  Lake  near  Dundaff  on  Rt.  247,  Lake  Sheridan  on 
Rt.  107  near  Fleetville,  Heart  Lake  at  the  intersection  of 
Rts.  247  and  107,  and  Handsome  Lake,  off  Rt.  107  near 
Fleetville.  Bass,  pickerel  and  pan  fish  are  present  in  most 
of  these  waters.  Live  bait  is  most  widely  used,  with 
golden  and  mousee  grubs  highly  preferred.  Jigging  with 
a perch  eye  is  also  popular.  Numerous  live  bait  dealers 
are  located  throughout  the  area. 

Most  Susquehanna  County  ice  fishing  areas  will  pro- 
duce bass,  pickerel  and  pan  fish.  Waters  located  in  the 
county  include  Acre  l ake  on  Rt.  106  near  Lenox  and 
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Kingsley;  Fiddle  Lake  on  Rt.  270  near  Herrick  Center; 
Stearns  Lake  off  Rt.  92  near  Gelatt;  Round  Pond  off  Rt. 
106  near  Lenox  and  West  Clifford;  Lowe  Lake  on  Rt.  371 
near  Herrick  Center;  Quaker  Lake  off  Rt.  29  near 
Montrose;  Laurel  Lake  off  Rt.  29  near  Montrose;  Forest 
Lake  and  Lake  Montrose  both  off  of  Rt.  106  near  Mont- 
rose; Stump  Pond  and  East  Lake,  off  Rt.  492  near  New 
Milford;  Tingley  Lake,  LR  57028  near  New  Milford; 
Upper,  Middle  and  Lower  Lakes,  off  LR  57028. 

In  Columbia  County,  Arbutus  Dam,  off  Rt.  42  near 
Bloomsburg,  and  Jonestown  Dam,  off  of  Rt.  339  near 
Forks,  are  rated  highly.  Bass,  pickerel  and  pan  fish  are 
the  most  common  species  present.  Live  bait  with  tip-ups 
is  the  preferred  method  of  fishing. 

In  Mountour  County,  Lawrence  Ice  Dam,  off  Rt.  54 
near  Danville,  is  good  for  bass  and  pan  fish.  Live  bait  with 
tip-ups  or  jigging  rods  with  perch  eyes  are  recommended. 

Ice  fishing  lakes  in  Monroe  County  include  Bradys  Lake, 
off  Rt.  940  between  Mt.  Pocono  and  Blakeslee  Corners, 
Tobyhanna  Lake  No.  1 and  * (Tobyhanna  Lake  No.  2) 
located  in  Tobyhanna  State  Park,  three  miles  off  Rt.  611. 
Bass,  pickerel  and  pan  fish  are  the  most  common  species 
present  and  minnows  are  the  best  bait.  Numerous  bait 
and  equipment  dealers  are  located  in  the  vicinity  of  both 
lakes.  Ample  lodging  and  restaurant  facilities  also  may  be 
found  nearby. 

Ice  fishing  pressure  normally  has  been  rather  light  in 
Carbon  County.  Lake  Harmony,  located  off  of  Rt.  903, 
has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  spots.  Bass,  pickerel 
and  pan  fish  predominate.  Tippetts  Swamp,  off  Rt.  45 
near  Nesquehoning,  produces  bass,  pickerel.  Lodging  and 
live  bait  are  difficult  to  obtain  near  this  lake. 

Lakes  which  provide  ice  fishing  in  Bradford  County  are 
Lake  Ondawa  near  Big  Pond  on  LR  08064;  Brenchley 
Pond  on  LR  08067,  off  of  Rt.  187;  Spring  Lake,  Rt.  187 
near  Durrell;  Ackley  Pond  on  Rt.  187;  Sunfish  Pond  on 
Rt.  414,  and  Lake  Wesauking  on  Rt.  6.  Bass,  pickerel  and 
pan  fish  are  found  in  many  of  these  waters.  The  coves  of 
the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  provide  good 
walleye  fishing.  Bait  dealers  are  scarce,  so  fishermen  are 
advised  to  secure  their  bait  before  going  into  the  area. 
Minnows  are  given  top  priority  on  most  of  these  waters. 

Lake  Jean  and  Lake  Rose,  located  in  Ricketts  Glen  State 
Park,  on  Rt.  487  near  Red  Rock  in  Sullivan  and  Luzerene 
Counties,  provide  excellent  fishing  for  most  warm  water 
species.  Live  minnows  are  the  most  productive  bait. 
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In  Sullivan  County,  Hunters  Lake,  located  on  Rt.  42 
near  Muncy  Valley  and  Bear  Swamp  Pond,  near  Hills- 
grove  on  Rt.  87,  provide  good  fishing  for  bass  and  pan 
fish.  There  are  no  bait  dealers  in  the  area.  Lodging,  how- 
ever, is  available  at  numerous  places. 

The  658-acre  Harveys  Lake  in  Luzerne  County  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  ice  fishing  spots  in  Northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania. With  trout  fishing  being  permitted  during  the 
month  of  January,  1964,  increased  fishing  activity  is  an- 
ticipated. Live  minnows  are  most  productive,  although 
jigging  with  artificial  (metal)  minnows  is  very  popular. 
In  addition  to  trout,  most  warm  water  species  are  present 
in  the  lake. 

Other  Luzerne  County  ice  fishing  waters  are  Silkworth 
Lake,  located  directly  on  Rt.  29,  north  of  West  Nanticoke, 
trout  and  warm-water  species.  Minnows  and  jigs  produce 
the  best  results;  Bryants  Pond,  Rt.  29  or  Rt.  118  near 
Meeker  or  Loyalville,  pickerel  and  pan  fish;  Sylvan  Lake, 
eight  miles  northeast  of  Shickshinny,  bass,  pickerel,  wall- 
eye and  pan  fish;  Nuangola  Lake,  near  Wilkes-Barre,  off 
Rt.  309,  bass,  pickerel,  walleye  and  pan  fish;  and  North 
Lake,  off  Rt.  118  west  of  Dallas,  trout,  bass,  pickerel  and 
pan  fish.  Bait  and  equipment  are  available  near  most  of 
these  lakes.  Minnows  and  jigs  are  most  effective,  how- 
ever, grubs  are  a popular  bait  for  perch. 

In  Wyoming  County  the  major  ice  fishing  waters  are 
Lake  Winola,  located  off  Rt.  307,  pickerel,  rainbow  and 
lake  trout  and  pan  fish;  Lake  Carey,  off  of  Rt.  29  north  of 
Tunkhannock,  rainbow  trout,  pickerel,  walleye  and  pan 


fish;  Stevens  Lake,  one  mile  above  Lake  Carey  on  Rt.  29, 
pickerel,  bluegills;  Nigger  and  Chamberlain  Ponds,  Rt. 
187  near  Mehoopany,  pickerel,  bass  and  pan  fish.  Live 
bait  can  be  obtained  near  most  of  these  areas.  Live  bait 
or  jigging  spoons  are  best  for  trout,  large  shiners  and  tip- 
ups  for  pickerel,  small  shiners  and  small  jigging  lures  for 
perch  and  small  spoons  with  wheat  or  wax  worms  or  water 
worms  for  bluegills.  Cove  fishing  in  the  Susquehanna 
River  through  the  ice  is  also  recommended. 

Wayne  County  has  many  ponds  and  lakes  which  pro- 
vide outstanding  ice  fishing.  Included  are:  White  Oak 
Pond,  Rts.  296  or  170,  perch  and  pickerel;  Miller  Pond, 
Rt.  247,  perch,  largemouth  bass  and  pickerel;  Long  Pond. 
Rt.  670,  perch,  bass  and  pickerel;  Lower  Woods  Pond, 
Rt.  371,  perch,  bass,  walleye  and  pickerel;  Duck  Harbor 
Pond,  Rt.  191,  perch,  bass,  walleye  and  pickerel;  Union 
Lake,  Rt.  191,  perch  and  pickerel;  Keene  Pond,  Rt.  6, 
perch,  bass,  pickerel  and  pan  fish;  Carjaw  Pond,  Lg.  Rt. 
63044,  perch,  bass  and  pickerel;  Reinings  Pond,  LR  63044, 
perch,  bass  and  pickerel;  Beach  Lake,  Rt.  106,  pickerel, 
bass  and  pan  fish;  Wrighters  Lake,  LR  63067,  walleye, 
bass,  pickerel  and  perch;  Spruce  Lake,  Rt.  370,  perch, 
pickerel  and  pan  fish;  Fork  Mountain  Lake,  LR  63041, 
perch  and  pickerel;  Lake  Lorraine,  Rt.  370,  trout,  perch 
and  pickerel;  Long  (Furies)  Lake,  Rt.  247,  trout,  perch 
and  pickerel;  Gouldsboro  Lake,  Rt.  611,  pickerel,  muskies, 
perch,  walleye,  bass;  Belmont  Lake,  Rt.  670,  walleye,  pick- 
erel, bass  and  perch  (special  regulations  for  size  and  creel 
limits  posted  at  lake). 
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NORTHWEST  REGION 

Fish  Warden  Supervisor  S.  Carlyle  Sheldon,  of  1212 
E.  Main  Street,  Conneautville,  telephone  3033,  lists 
Presque  Isle  Bay  in  Erie  County  as  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar and  heaviest  fished  areas  during  the  Commonwealth’s 
ice  fishing  season.  Perch  and  smelt,  with  an  occasional 
northern  pike  or  largemouth  bass,  are  the  main  attractions 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Towards  spring,  blue- 
gills  and  black  crappies  are  predominate  in  the  catches. 
Emerald  shiners  and  mousee  grubs  are  the  preferred  baits 
for  all  species.  Bait  stands,  which  are  open  all  winter,  are 
located  at  the  public  dock  and  the  entrance  to  the 
peninsula. 

Other  Erie  County  lakes  which  furnish  good  ice  fishing 
include  Eaton  Reservoir,  near  Northeast;  Lake  Pleasant, 
near  Union  City;  Lake  LeBoeuf,  near  Waterford,  and 
Edinboro  Lake,  near  Edinboro.  Bass  and  pan  fish  are  the 
main  species  to  be  caught  in  these  waters. 

Next  to  Erie  County  in  ice  fishing  popularity  is  Craw- 
ford County  and  the  vast  Pymatuning  Lake.  Crappies  and 
bluegills  are  the  most  common,  although  bass  and  walleye 
are  sometimes  evident  in  the  ice  fisherman’s  catch. 

Conneaut  Lake,  near  Meadville;  Sugar  Lake,  12  miles 
east  of  Meadville;  Canadohta  Lake,  north  of  Titusville; 
Crystal  Lake,  near  Hartstown,  and  Clear  Lake,  near 
Spartansburg,  are  all  popular  Crawford  County  ice  fish- 
ing spots  for  crappies,  perch,  bluegills  and  an  occasional 
northern  pike  at  Conneaut  and  Canadohta  Lakes.  Bait  is 
usually  extremely  difficult  to  purchase  during  the  winter 
months  in  the  vicinity  of  these  lakes. 

Other  ice  fishing  areas  in  the  Northwest  region  include 
Chapman  Dam  in  Warren  County,  near  Clarendon  on 
Rt.  6;  Sandy  Lake  in  Mercer  County,  near  Stoneboro  on 
Rt.  78;  Raccoon  Park  Lake  in  Beaver  County,  at  Raccoon 
State  Park,  and  Glade  Run  Lake,  off  Rt.  8 in  Butler 
County. 

When  prolonged  low  temperatures  have  caused  the  ice 
to  cover  eddies  in  the  Allegheny  River  in  Warren,  Forest 
and  Venango  Counties,  some  ice  fishing  is  done.  This  ice, 
however,  is  extremely  dangerous  and  caution  should  be 
used  when  fishing  there. 

NORTHCENTRAL  REGION 

Fish  Warden  Supervisor  John  Buck,  P.  O.  Box  5,  Lock 
Haven,  telephone  748-7162,  predicts  an  ice  fishing  season 
for  his  region  begim  ing  in  mid-December  and  continuing 
through  February. 


In  Cameron  County,  Stevenson  Dam  (First  Fork  Dam), 
located  in  the  State  Park,  is  rated  highly  for  pickerel  fish- 
ing. The  park  is  located  north  of  Sinnemahoning  on  Rt. 
872. 

Black  Moshannon  Lake,  in  Centre  County,  offers  pick- 
erel and  yellow  perch  fishing.  The  lake  is  located  in  Black 
Moshannon  State  Park  on  Rt.  504,  north  of  Unionville. 

In  Lycoming  County,  Beaver  Lake,  which  is  leased  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  also  provides  pickerel 
and  yellow  perch  fishing.  The  lake  is  located  east  of  Beech 
Glen  on  Rt.  42.  Little  Pine  Dam,  east  of  Waterville,  is 
good  for  pickerel  fishing. 

Middle  Creek  Dam  (Mussers  Dam),  in  Snyder  County, 
is  popular  for  largemouth  bass,  crappies  and  pickerel. 
The  Fish  Commission-owned  lake  is  located  on  Rt.  35, 
southwest  of  Selinsgrove. 

Hills  Creek  Dam  in  Tioga  County  can  be  reached  by 
turning  east  off  Rt.  84  above  Crooked  Creek.  Largemouth 
bass  is  the  predominate  species. 

Lyman  Run  Lake,  located  southwest  of  Galeton  in  Pot- 
ter County,  produces  some  cf  the  best  trout  fishing  for 
brown  and  brook  trout  during  the  winter  in  the  region. 

Alvin  Bush  Dam  (Kettle  Creek  Dam),  located  north 
of  Rt.  120  west  of  Renova  in  Clinton  County.  This  new 
flood  control  dam  is  expected  to  offer  excellent  trout  fish- 
ing during  the  winter  trout  months.  After  the  ice  fishing 
trout  season  some  bass  activity  is  expected. 

Good  live  bait  is  needed  to  fish  these  areas.  However, 
bait  dealers  are  extremely  rare  in  these  counties,  according 
to  Buck. 

SOUTHWEST  REGION 

Fish  Warden  Supervisor  Minter  C.  Jones,  R.  D.  2, 
Somerset,  telephone  445-4913,  cautions  that  ice  fishing  in 
the  region  exists  only  when  prolonged  periods  of  freezing 
temperatures  produce  ice  of  sufficient  thickness.  In  some 
years  there  is  no  ice  fishing  in  the  area. 

The  Youghiogheny  River  Dam  in  Somerset  and  Fayette 
Counties,  which  is  crossed  by  U.  S.  Rt.  40,  near  Addison, 
is  popular.  Largemouth  bass,  pike  and  pan  fish  are  to  be 
found  there.  Fishing  equipment  and  lodging  may  be 
secured  at  Confluence,  Addison  and  Uniontown. 

Lake  Somerset,  owned  by  the  Fish  Commission,  and 
located  near  Somerset,  has  produced  excellent  pan  fishing 
during  recent  years.  Bass,  walleye,  northern  pike  and 
muskellunge,  as  well  as  pan  fish,  are  present  in  Lake 
Somerset. 

Keystone  Lake  in  Keystone  State  Park  in  Westmoreland 
County  about  five  miles  from  New  Alexandria  on  Rt.  22. 
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Duman  Lake  in  Cambria  County;  turn  north  off  Rt.  422 
it  Belsano  toward  Nicktown. 

Prince  Gallitzin  Dam  in  Prince  Gallitzin  State  Park  near 
Patton  on  Rt.  36,  Cambria  County. 

Virgin  Run  Lake  in  Fayette  County,  located  between 
Perryopolis  and  Connellsville,  off  Rt.  711,  has  trout,  bass 
and  pan  fish.  Fishing  equipment,  overnight  accommoda- 
tions and  other  services  may  be  obtained  at  nearby  towns. 

In  Washington  County,  Dutch  Fork  Lake,  located  off 
jRt.  40  near  Claysburg,  offers  angling  for  most  warm  water 
species.  Canonsburg  Lake,  also  in  Washington  County, 
may  be  reached  from  Rt.  19.  Most  warm  water  species 
are  present  in  the  lake. 

Cranberry  Glade  Lake  on  Game  Lands  III;  take  Legis- 
lative Rt.  55021  north  off  Rt.  53  between  Ursina  and 
Confluence,  Somerset  County. 

The  Allegheny  River  in  Allegheny,  Westmoreland  and 
Armstrong  Counties  also  provides  limited  ice  fishing  dur- 
ing extremely  cold  periods.  Lodging  and  supplies  may  be 
found  in  numerous  towns  along  the  river. 

Generally  speaking,  minnows  and  nightcrawlers  are  the 
preferred  live  baits. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  REGION 

Ffish  Warden  Supervisor  Harold  Corbin,  521  Thirteenth 
Street,  Huntingdon,  telephone  643-0355,  lists  Shawnee 
Lake  in  Bedford  County,  off  Rt.  30  at  Schellsburg,  as  a 
good  spot  for  perch,  pickerel,  bluegills  and  largemouth 
bass.  Minnows,  grubs  and  jig  spoons  are  the  preferred 
baits. 

Fannettsburg  Lake,  off  Rt.  75  in  Franklin  County,  pro- 
vides largemouth  bass,  perch  and  bluegill  fishing.  Large- 
mouth  bass,  pickerel  and  trout  are  the  main  attractions 
at  Letterkenny  Reservoir  off  Rt.  433  at  Roxbury.  Minnows 
are  the  best  bait  at  both  of  these  Franklin  County  fishing 
spots. 

Cowan’s  Gap  Lake,  McConnellsburg,  Rt.  30,  Fulton 
County,  offers  trout  and  largemouth  bass.  Opossum  Lake, 
Plainfield,  Rt.  641,  Cumberland  County,  has  bass,  muskel- 
lunge  and  pan  fish.  Laurel  Lake,  Pine  Grove  Furnace, 
Rt.  233,  Cumberland  County,  offers  trout. 

Sinoquipe  Lake,  located  off  Rt.  522  at  Fort  Littleton  in 
Fulton  County,  is  a good  bet  for  pickerel  and  largemouth 
bass.  Minnows  are  the  preferred  bait. 

Raystown  Dam,  off  Rt.  22  at  Huntingdon  in  Huntingdon 
County,  provides  good  largemouth  bass,  crappie,  perch 
and  bluegill  fishing.  Minnows  and  grubs  are  the  best  baits. 
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Seasons,  Sizes  and  Creel  Limits 


Species 

Season 

Size 

Nu  mber 

TROUT 

5:00  a.  m.,  April  18  to  mid- 

Minimum 

8 ( combined 

( except 
Lake) 

night  September  7;  in  lakes 
and  ponds  10  acres  and  over, 
until  October  31.  In  lakes  and 
ponds  10  acres  and  over  except 
in  trout-only  lakes  through 
1/31/64  through  the  ice. 

6 inches 

species ) 

3 ( combined 
species ) 

TROUT 

5:00  a.  m.,  April  18  to  mid- 

No 

8 

Lake 

night  October  31,  through  ice 
through  1/31/64. 

minimum 

3 

BASS 

Tanuary  1 to  midnight,  March 

Minimum 

6 ( combined 

Largemouth 

14;  and  Tune  20  to  midnight. 

9 inches 

species ) 

Sm  allmouth 

March  14,  1965. 

PICKEREL 

Tanuary  1 to  midnight,  March 

Minimum 

6 ( each 

and 

WALLEYE 

14;  May  9 to  midnight,  March 
14,  1965. 

15  inches 

species ) 

2 walleyes 
through  ice 

MUSKEL- 

Tanuary  1 to  midnight,  March 

Minimum 

2 

LUNGE 

14;  May  9 to  midnight,  March 
14,  1965. 

30  inches 

PIKE 

January  1 to  midnight,  March 

Minimum 

6 

Northern 

14;  Mav  9 to  midnight,  March 
14,  1965. 

20  inches 

Sunfish 

Open  year  around. 

No 

50  each 

( all  species 
including 
bluegills ) 
Yellow  Perch 
Crappies 
Rock  Bass 
Catfish 
Suckers 
Eels 

minimum 

or 

50  combined 

BAITFISH 

Open  vear  around. 

No 

50  each 

FISHBAIT 

minimum 

or 

50  combined 

Pickerel  is  the  species  which  provides  most  of  the  ice  fish- 
ing sport  at  Whipple  Dam,  off  Rt.  545  near  McAlveys 
Fort,  also  in  Huntingdon  County. 

Bait  is  extremely  difficult  to  purchase  throughout  the 
region,  and  anglers  are  advised  to  secure  both  bait  and 
equipment  before  journeying  to  any  of  these  spots. 

SOUTHEAST  REGION 

Fish  Warden  Supervisor  John  S.  Ogden,  1130  Ruxton 
Road,  York,  telephone  2-3474,  advises  anglers  to  check 
carefully  before  attempting  to  ice  fish  in  the  region.  Under 
normal  conditions,  low  temperatures  do  not  continue  long 
enough  to  provide  sufficient  ice  for  safe  fishing.  During 
recent  years,  Lake  Ontelaunee,  located  near  Leesport  on 
Rt.  122  in  Berks  County,  and  East  Bangor  Dam,  located 
at  East  Bangor  on  Rt.  172  in  Northampton  County, 
have  been  the  most  dependable  areas  for  ice  fishing. 
Ontelaunee  provides  outstanding  crappie  fishing,  as  well 
as  good  catches  of  bass  and  pan  fish.  East  Bangor  Dam 
produces  good  catches  of  bass,  pickerel  and  pan  fish. 
Minnows  and  worms  are  the  best  baits.  Pinchot  State 
Park  Lake  in  York  County  is  now  open  for  ice  fishing. 
Announcement  of  the  opening  has  been  made  through  all 
news  media.  This  lake  provided  excellent  catches  of  warm 
water  species  last  year. 
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1.  Necessary  equipment  for  ice  fishing  includes  ice  chest,  tip-ups, 
minnow  bucket  and  basket  for  fishing  gear. 


2.  Cutting  the  hole  with  the  ice  bar  or  chisel.  Five  sets  are  allov 
and  should  be  spaced  so  they  can  be  quickly  attended. 


5.  Place  a minnow  on  the  hook  and  reel  out  the  predetermined 
amount  of  line  then  lower  it  carefully. 


9.  Jigging  is  favorite  method  for  panfish. 


6.  Setting  the  tip-up.  Flag  is  bent  down  on  trigger  and  tip 
placed  in  the  hole. 


10.  Jigging  requires  constant  up  and  down  motion  of  the  bi 
Perch  eyes,  meal  worms,  assorted  jig  flies  and  plastic  be 
are  all  good. 
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I. Loose  ice  should  be  cleared  from  the  hole  with  a wire  basket, 
screen  or  perforated  dipper. 


Flag  up!  Sets  shown  above  are  spaced  closely  and  can  be 
attended  quickly. 


4.  Sounding  the  depth  of  the  water  is  important.  Bait  should  be 
suspended  about  one  foot  ofF  the  bottom. 


8.  Let  fish  make  his  run,  set  hook  and  pull  it  in. 


12.  Tip-ups  accounted  for  this  fine  catch. 
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N(J  ice  fisherman  registered  more  surprise  than  Jim 
Edwards  when  he  discovered  we  had  driven  thirty-miles 
to  ice  coated  North  Pond  for  a day  of  ice-fishing,  and  had 
arrived  without  bait! 

“What’re  we  going  to  do  now?”  he  asked,  as  his  facial 
expression  flashed  mixed  emotions.  “How’re  we  to  catch 
panfish  without  bait?” 

“Simple,”  I answered.  “We’ll  use  ice  flies.” 

“What  are  ice  flies?”  Jim  quipped. 

“They’re  hand  tied  wet  flies,  similar  to  trout  wet  flies 
except  a size  BB  shot  is  pinched  to  the  hook  for  added 
weight.  I’ve  given  up  years  ago  searching  for  bait  during 
the  winter  months.  Now  I jig  flies  through  the  ice  hole 
and  flip  plenty  of  perch  and  bluegills  top  side  whenever 
a school  passes  by.  Best  part  of  all,  there  is  rarely  a need 
to  re-bait  your  hook.  One  ice  fly  is  an  all-day  lure.” 

Jim  was  in  for  more  suprises  that  day.  His  red  and  silver 
ice  fly  caught  a dozen  pansize  perch  and  bluegills  that 
day  from  the  cold  pond  water.  That  lone  ice  fishing  out- 
ing was  enough  to  convert  him  into  a dyed-in-the-wool 
ice-fly  fisherman. 


Chances  are  the  majority  of  readers— some  for  the  first 
time— have  experienced  the  desire  to  spend  pleasant  wintry 
days  fishing  some  frozen  lake  but  failed  to  carry  through 
on  this  ambition  because  of  the  lack  of  suitable  live  baits. 
Worms,  minnows,  grubs  are  not  readily  available  during 
the  ice-fishing  season.  Fashion  a few  tinseled  and  feathered 
ice  flies,  however,  and  the  angler  is  prepared,  bait-wise, 
whenever  the  time  or  inclination  provides  the  opportunity 
to  visit  a frosted  lake. 

The  illustrations  reproduced  here  show  how  a typical 
“ice-fly”  is  made.  The  lure  requires  a minimum  of  ma- 
terials: feathers,  pieces  of  tinsel  or  wool  yarn,  large  split 
shot,  and  No.  10  or  12  size  trout  wet  fly  hooks. 

A fly  vise  is  handy  in  constructing  this  fly,  however  it 
is  conceivable  that  a snap-type  clothes  pin,  pliers  or  small 
metal  worker’s  vise  will  suffice.  First  step  is  winding  a 
piece  of  waxed  thread  around  the  hook  shank. 

Next  a small  bundle  of  marabou  fibers  or  several  small 
rooster  neck  hackles  are  tied  in  place  near  the  bend  of 
the  hook.  Wool  yarn  or  tinsel  is  wound  over  the  shank. 
The  latter  material  is  really  preferred  simply  because  of 
its  sparkling  appearance  in  the  sunlight  that  filters  down 
through  the  ice  hole.  This  helps  attract  the  attention  of 
passing  schools  of  fish.  Pinch  a split  shot  in  place  just  to 
the  rear  of  the  hook’s  eye.  That’s  all  there  is  to  this  ice- 
fly  or  feathered  ice-jig.  A half  dozen  flies  in  assorted 
colors,  added  to  a jig  stick,  (or  tip  of  an  old  worn  fly  rod) 
nylon  leader  material,  and  chisel  or  ax  for  chopping  the 
ice-hole,  and  the  angler  can  enjoy  a day  of  catching  winter 
perch  along  with  the  experts! 

Glance  over  the  step-by-step  illustrations  showing  how 
you  can  adapt  this  fly  to  your  ice-fishing  outings.  If  the 
elimination  of  live-bait  appeals  to  you,  make  several  flies 
for  your  next  winter  outing.  When  the  panfish  come  flip- 
ping through  the  ice-hole,  you’ll  be  glad  you  spent  some 
time  at  the  vise. 
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Turn  page 
for  another 
winter  pro'iect 


1 tying  thread  to  prevent  tinsel  from 
i iding. 


FIRST  WIND  piece  of  thread  to  hook  and  tie 
in  a bundle  of  marabou  feather  fibers  or 
use  several  small  neck  hackles. 


PINCH  a large  split  shot  over  hook. 


WIND  TINSEL  over  shank  of  hook. 


FINISH  by  lacquering  body  and 
an  "eye"  on  lead  head. 
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THIS  LITTLE  CAR  TOP  DINGHY  really  extends  the  angler's  casting  arm,  goes  together  quickly,  easily. 


2), 


incjLi'j 


Whether  you  prefer  to  fish  tiny  farm  ponds  or  Penn’s 
mighty  rivers,  the  little  car  top  dinghy  extends  your 
angling  arm  and  adds  a new  dimension  to  angling  at  these 
choice  places. 

For  the  best  part  of  a decade  I’ve  owned  one  of  these 
little  dinghies,  car  topping  it  to  explore  countless  water- 
ways, near  and  far  from  home.  It  has  been  the  key  to 
some  unusually  good  fishing  in  Pennsylvania.  The  dinghy 
is  just  the  right  outfit  for  fishing  waters  inaccessible  to 
booted  anglers  and  where  few  or  no  boats  are  available 
for  hire.  Only  the  inflateable  rubber  raft  can  measure  up 
to  the  utility  of  this  little  car  top  boat. 

I remember  the  incident  that  led  to  our  building  two 
dinghies  in  my  garage  and  the  jubilant  moment  when  they 
were  launched  for  the  first  time  on  a small,  obscure  lake 
in  northcentral  Pennsylvania.  Maynard  Lauback  and  I 
had  been  catching  husky  catfish  and  pickerel  in  this  pond. 
No  boats  were  available  for  hire  and  it  was  dangerous  to 
wade  the  cranberry  marsh.  The  solution  to  the  problem 
was  a small,  portable  boat,  one  that  could  be  transported 
by  car  and  portaged  the  short  distance  to  the  pond. 

During  the  ensuing  weeks,  Maynard  and  I spent  eve- 
nings building  two  dinghies  over  the  same  jig  fixture.  The 
varnish  was  barely  dry  when  we  loaded  the  little  crafts 
on  our  car  roofs,  and  together  with  our  families,  sped 
over  the  highway  to  the  obscure  pond. 

The  dinghies,  strapped  in  place  on  roof  racks,  took  the 
30-mile  drive  without  incident.  At  the  lake  we  launched 
and  rowed  them  along  the  shoreline  to  pitch  spoons  into 
inviting  coves.  We  landed  four  pickerel  in  less  than  an 
hour  and  were  back  with  our  families  preparing  the  catch 
over  a camp  stove.  Those  freshly  fried  fish  were  the  high- 
light of  the  outdoor  meal.  Later  that  day,  we  packed 
family  members  in  the  little  boats  to  share  the  fun  of 
exploring  this  pond.  We  caught  more  pickerel  too.  The 
day  was  a memorable  one,  made  possible  by  those  little 
car  top  boats. 

There  have  been  many  fishing  thrills  through  the 
years  with  little  dinghies  providing  one  fishing  adventure 


after  another.  Whenever  we  aimed  our  cars  toward  water, 
the  dinghies  accompanied  us  on  snug  carriers. 

Readers  who  have  found  themselves  in  similar  circum- 
stances, wishing  for  a small,  portable  boat  to  fish  some  out- 
of-the-way  pond,  will  find  the  dinghy  pictured  here  the 
perfect  companion.  Weighing  less  than  100  pounds,  the 
craft  is  easily  carried  by  two  men.  Best  part  of  all,  the 
dinghy  can  take  all  the  bad  weather  and  water  that  even 
big  lakes  can  dish  out.  The  boat  is  amazingly  water-worthy, 
being  used  extensively  in  Holland  and  other  European 
ports  to  meet  ocean  going  vessels!  The  little  craft  will 
handle  well  with  oars  and  outboards  of  1/2  to  3 h.p. 

First  step  in  building  this  car  top  angler  is  assembling 
the  jig,  including  frames  “A”  and  “B.”  This  framework 
is  important,  for  it  holds  the  transom  and  bow  at  proper 
angle,  and  gives  shape  to  both  side  and  floor  panels. 

The  transom  and  bow  are  made  of  one-inch  pine  or 
redwood  material,  with  marine  plywood  used  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  boat.  Exterior  type  plywood,  which  is 
weather  but  not  water  resistant,  can  be  used  as  a last  re- 
sort, providing  the  boat  is  painted  with  several  liberal 
coats  of  marine  varnish  and  the  craft  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  water  for  intervals  of  no  more  than  a day  or  two 
at  a time. 

Our  dinghies  were  constructed  with  exterior-type  ply- 
wood and  they  gave  years  of  service.  However,  they’re 
stored  in  a garage  between  trips,  and  only  permitted  to 
remain  afloat  when  we  are  actually  fishing. 

The  floor  consists  of  one  4'  x 8'-0"  plywood  panel.  Sides 
are  cut  from  a second  sheet  of  plywood,  as  shown  in  one 
of  the  dimensional  sketches. 

Handsaw  the  side  panels  from  the  plywood  sheet,  then 
fasten  a 1 x 2W  oak  strip  along  the  bottom  edge,  using 
galvanized  wood  screws  spaced  at  three  or  four  inch  in- 
tervals. Fasten  the  oak  strip  at  the  center  of  the  curved 
side  panels,  then  gradually  work  in  both  directions,  forcing 
the  oak  strip  to  take  shape.  It  may  be  necessary  to  use 
a pipe  clamp  to  assist  in  bending  the  oak  strip  unless  the 
strip  has  been  first  steamed  or  soaked  in  water. 
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UPPER  HALF  OF  SKETCH  shows  interior  view;  lower  half  of  sketch 
shows  bottom  of  boat.  Use  strip  on  boat  bottom  for  protection  of 
thin  plywood,  but  this  is  optional. 


Bow  Seat 

STERN  SEAT 

„ V-a" 

— - *"* 

HAND  SAW  the  two  side  panels  and  seats  from  one  sheet  of 
V4-inch  4'  x 8'0"  plywood.  Use  marine  plywood  if  available,  other- 
wise exterior  type. 


FIRST  STEP  is  to  build  this  jig  fixture.  Materials  include  2 x 
framing  and  1 x 4"  and  1 x 12"  lumber  (sheeting).  When  t> 
dinghys  are  built,  both  can  be  assembled  over  this  same  fixtu 


NEXT  BUILD  JIGS  "A"  and  "B,"  as  well  as  the  transom  and  st 
or  bow. 


The  /4-inch  thick  side  panels  are  bent  around  the  center 
jigs  and  fastened  to  the  transom  and  bow.  Use  wood 
screws  to  fasten  the  /4-inch  thick  floor  panel  to  the  oak 
chines  previously  fastened  to  the  bottom  edges  of  the 
sides. 

With  bow,  transom,  sides  and  floor  panels  in  place,  hull 
is  then  removed  from  jig,  so  that  seats  and  oar  locks  can 
be  installed. 

The  dinghy  will  go  together  more  smoothly  when  an 
assistant  helps  with  the  various  operations.  It  is  advisable 
that  two  fishermen  team  up,  as  Maynard  and  I had  done, 
to  build  boats  over  the  same  jig.  With  two  at  work  on  the 
hulls,  work  progresses  faster  and  without  difficulty.  Each 
boat  will  require  about  30  hours  of  work,  at  a cost  not  to 
exceed  $30,  including  the  lumber  for  the  jig  supports. 

If  a small  car  top  boat  appeals  to  you,  find  a buddy  to 
assist  you,  then  go  to  work  this  winter! 
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With  Robert  G.  Miller 


RiGH  T about  now  the  New  Year’s  Eve  hangovers  are  a 
thing  of  the  past,  or  should  be;  1964  is  well  underway, 
we’re  practically  in  the  midst  of  another  boat  show  season 
and  before  long  we’ll  be  back  cruising  the  waterways  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Incidentally,  talking  about  the  boat  show  season  re- 
minds me  that  the  1964  Pennsylvania  Recreation  and 
Sportsmen’s  Show  is  slated  for  Feb.  10-15  at  the  Farm 
Show  Building,  Harrisburg. 

Getting  back  to  the  New  Year  also  reminds  one  that 
all  those  resolutions  made  at  the  start  of  the  new  year 
have  by  now  been  broken,  or  forgotten,  but  it’s  never  too 
late  to  come  up  with  a few  simple  promises  which  will 
help  get  you  safely  through  the  upcoming  boating  season. 

Constantly  “harping”  on  water  safety  would  appear  that 
pleasure  boating  is  one  of  the  most  hazardous  spare  time 
occupations  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Instead  I feel  this 
continual  reminder,  from  various  sources,  has  turned  boat- 
ing into  one  of  the  more  safer  summer  time  sources  of 
recreation. 

This,  naturally,  is  my  own  observation  and  to  obtain  the 
opinions  of  others  I’ve  contacted  Edward  R.  Tharp,  our 
new  assistant  executive  director  in  charge  of  the  watercraft 
safety  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission;  and 
Capt.  J.  A.  Cornish,  chief  director  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary,  for  their  comments. 

Tharp,  former  commander  in  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  has 
had  a lot  of  experience  along  the  boating  line  and  will 
work  closely  with  the  pleasure  boaters  in  Pennsylvania  in 
carrying  out  safety  and  educational  programs,  the  enforce- 
ment of  regulations,  and  the  establishment  of  new  boating 
facilities. 

Although  only  in  office  a few  weeks  when  contacted 
(it  takes  time  to  become  acclimated  to  a brand  new  or- 
ganization as  the  watercraft  safety  division)  Tharp 
pointed  out  “with  regard  to  safety  on  our  waters,  one  of 
the  biggest  needs  is  uniformity  throughout  the  state  which 
will  also  conform  to  Federal  rules  and  regulations.” 

He  added,  “it  is  recognized  that  some  areas,  because  of 
local  conditions,  will  require  a few  special  rules  but  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  limit  them  to  necessity.  It  has  been 
the  experience  in  other  parts  of  the  country  that  if  the 
over-all  rules  are  being  properly  administered  and  en- 
forced, there  is  seldom  need  of  special  regulations.” 

“This  uniformity  of  requirements,”  he  noted,  “is  basic 
to  safety  as  evidenced  by  the  evolution  of  motor  vehicle 
rules  during  the  past.” 

“Reckless  and  negligent  type  operation  must  be  curbed,” 
Tharp  wrote.  “This  is  the  biggest  threat  to  the  relative 
freedom  of  boating  from  heavily  restrictive  regulations, 
and  these  are  the  acts  which  invariably  precipitate  the 
cries  of  enraged  citizenry  for  more  regulations,  operator’s 
licenses,  etc.” 

“Basically,  these  reckless  and  negligent  acts  show  little 
regard  for  the  other  fellow.  A resolution,  therefore,  in  this 
regard  might  be  to  the  effect— operate  courteously  and 
show  respect  for  the  other  person.” 


“Today,”  Tharp  pointed  out,  “the  national  accident  sta- 
tistics show  that  the  boating  safety  record  has  not  been 
bad.  For  example,  the  National  Safety  Council  Statistics 
for  1962  reveal  that  for  every  ten  thousand  motor  vehicles 
there  are  five  deaths,  whereas  there  are  1.5  fatalities  to 
every  ten  thousand  vessels.” 

“The  population  death  rates  for  motor  vehicles,  swim- 
ming and  ordinary  falls  far  exceed  that  of  boating.  How- 
ever, tins  record  can  and  should  be  improved,”  he  stated. 

He  added,  “The  Coast  Guard’s  national  statistics  show 
that  stability  connected  accidents  to  small  boats  in  the 
Class  A category,  less  than  16  feet  in  length,  have  con- 
sistently accounted  for  the  vast  majority  of  fatalities.  The 
stability  connected  casualties  include  capsizing,  sinkings, 
floodings  and  falls  overboard.” 

Because  the  passengers  on  these  small  craft  make  up  a 
large  percentage  of  the  total  weight  of  the  boat  and  equip- 
ment, and  because  the  passengers  are  unpredictable  in 
moving  about  in  the  boat,  some  resolutions  might  be  sug- 
gested in  this  regard,  In  small  boats,  particularly,  keep 
your  load  low  and  passengers  seated.  Distribute  it  evenly! 

The  following  list  of  resolutions,  applicable  to  any  boat 
owner,  came  from  Capt.  Cornish  who  has  been  chosen  to 
head  the  National  Safe  Boating  Week  observance,  June 
28  to  July  4,  1964. 

WHEREAS,  an  increasing  number  of  persons  are  par- 
ticipating in  recreational  boating  and  in  water  sports;  and 

WHEREAS,  definite  action  by  all  citizens  is  needed  to 
curtail  the  loss  of  life  and  property  on  and  about  the  many 
bodies  of  water; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  during 
the  year  1964,  you  will  endeavor  to  make  boating  a safer 
and  more  enjoyable  recreation  by  observing  the  following 
safety  precautions: 

1.  Do  not  overload  your  boat. 

2.  After  fueling,  ventilate  all  compartments  and  check 
the  machinery  and  fuel  tank  areas  for  fumes  before  at- 
tempting to  start  the  engine. 

3.  Keep  an  eye  on  the  weather  and  learn  the  storm 
signals. 

4.  Have  one  life  saving  device  aboard  for  each  person 
aboard  and  for  each  water  skier  being  towed. 

5.  Learn  and  obey  the  Rules  of  the  Road. 

6.  Have  adequate  line  and  an  anchor  aboard. 
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7.  Have  a chart  aboard  for  the  area  in  which  you  in- 
tend to  cruise. 

8.  Know  the  meaning  of  the  buoys  and  other  naviga- 
tional aids. 

9.  Always  have  the  children  wear  life  preservers  or 
buoyant  vests. 

10.  Learn  the  various  distress  signals. 

11.  Have  adequate  fire  extinguishers  aboard  and  keep 
them  in  good  operating  order. 

12.  Watch  your  wake  because  you  are  responsible  for 
the  damage  it  causes. 

13.  Be  careful  when  operating  in  an  area  where  there 
are  swimmers. 

14.  Be  courteous  to  your  fellow  boatman. 

Not  too  long  ago  officials  of  one  of  the  nation’s  major 
outboard  engine  manufacturers  called  for  recognition  of 
boating  as  one  of  the  safest  of  sports. 

During  a national  press  meeting,  they  hit  at  “scare’’ 
articles  in  major  publications  which  have  a habit  of  mis- 
using USCG  accident  figures  and  give  the  impression  that 
the  waterways  are  so  crowded,  and  “hotrod”  drivers  so 
reckless,  that  boating  is  unsafe  for  family  participation. 

Although  pointing  out  there  is  a continued  need  for 
emphasizing  boating  safety,  they  stressed  two  facts  in 
which  they  said  the  “truth  lies.” 

1.  Coast  Guard  figures  indicate  that  the  number  of 
boating  accidents  reported  last  year  is  down  3 per  cent, 
the  number  of  fatalities  down  8.5  per  cent;  at  the  same 
time  the  number  of  registered  pleasure  craft  is  up  almost 
14  per  cent. 

2.  The  ratio  of  the  number  of  boats  involved  in  re- 
ported accidents  (3,897)  against  the  estimated  number 
of  recreational  boats  on  the  water  (7.5  million)  is  one  in 
2,000;  the  ratio  of  fatalities  to  boats  is  one  in  9,000. 

“These  figures  compare  with  automobile  accident  ratios 
of  one  accident  for  every  seven  cars  on  the  road  during 
1962,  and  one  fatality  for  every  1,920  cars. 

“An  honest  appraisal,”  they  continued,  “can  lead  only 
to  the  conclusion  that  boating  is  not  only  getting  safer, 
but  also  that  the  boater’s  family  is  less  likely  to  be  involved 
in  an  accident  on  the  water  than  on  the  highway.” 

That,  for  the  time  being,  is  enough  for  the  safety  angle. 
Let’s  hope  it  goes  in  one  ear  and  stays  in. 


Get  TING  back  to  our  home  state.  All  of  you  are  aware 
of  the  new  boating  board  within  the  commission  but  at 
the  time  this  was  written  1964  Pennsylvania  boating  regu- 
lations had  not  yet  been  published. 

To  a few  questions  of  my  own,  Mr.  Tharp  pointed  out 
as  best  he  could  at  this  time,  that  the  Coast  Guard  Cer- 
tificate of  Number,  which  normally  expired  in  November, 
would  be  good  until  the  Pennsylvania  numbering  system 
was  approved  and  a new  Certificate  issued  by  the  state. 

Details  of  how  the  Certificate  would  be  issued  were  not 
yet  established,  but  his  present  thinking  was  that  the 
numbers  would  all  be  issued  centrally  with  some  arrange- 
ment for  immediate  operation  of  a new  (unnumbered) 
boat. 

The  issuing  agents  would  stock  applications  and  change 
of  status  forms,  etc.,  and  would  also  be  utilized  in  the  pro- 
cedure for  immediate  operation  of  an  unnumbered  or  new 
boat,  but  not  in  the  issuing  of  a permanent  number. 

The  old  metal  plates,  issued  by  the  Commonwealth, 
will  no  longer  be  issued,  but  will  remain  in  effect  until 
expiration.  At  that  time,  numbers  will  be  issued  by  the 
State  under  the  Federal  Act,  i.e.,  they  will  be  permanently 
affixed  to  the  bows  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Coast  Guard 
Certificate  issued  for  the  “navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States.” 

These  numbers  will  be  good  in  any  of  the  States  now 
having  approved  numbering  systems.  There  are  43  States 
with  approved  systems  including  all  but  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Tennessee  and  Washington. 

O O « 

Last  year  in  Maryland,  the  Tidewater  Fisheries  In- 
spectors were  instructed  to  begin  enforcing  an  anti-litter 
law  which  carried  with  it  a fine  of  not  less  than  $5  nor 
more  than  $250  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  30 
days  nor  more  than  90  days.  Let’s  hope  the  same  thing 
happens  here  since  empty  beer  bottles,  floating  down  the 
Susquehanna  or  any  other  stream  for  that  matter,  cer- 
tainly doesn’t  add  to  the  appearance  of  our  waterways, 
particularly  to  a stranger. 

* o o 

Boat  show  dates  received  thus  far  include: 

The  54th  annual  National  Motor  Boat  Show,  New  York 
Coliseum,  Jan.  18-26.  Sponsor:  Nathional  Assn,  of  Engine 
and  Boat  Manufacturers. 

Cleveland  Mid-America  Boat  Show,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Jan.  11-19.  Sponsor:  Lake  Erie  Marina  Trades  Assn. 
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BRAIDED  NYLON  fishing  lines  start  out  as  multifilaments  that  are  fine  as  a spider's  web.  They  are 
"plied"  or  joined  together  to  form  threads  of  various  strengths  as  needed.  Multiples  of  the  threads 
are  then  put  together  and  out  on  braided  bobbins.  The  latter  are  put  on  the  braiders  to  form  the 
finished  braid  for  the  line. 
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By  KEITH  SCHUYLER 


(Illustrations  Courtesy  Cortland  Line  Co.) 


REAL  KEY  to  making  braided  lines  is  the  braiding  machine  itself.  Each 
of  the  16  thread-carrying  bobbins  makes  a complete  circuit  of  the 
machine  at  a pace  that's  impossible  for  the  eye  to  follow.  Hundreds 
of  these  machines  can  set  up  a din  that  has  been  called  "a  wailing 
banshee  with  a hot  foot!"  After  this  operation  the  braid  still  needs 
to  be  heat-stretched,  waterproofed,  spooled  and  packaged. 


The  shortest  distance  between  two  points  of  pleasure  is 
not  necessarily  a straight  line.  For  the  modern  angler,  the 
sweeping  curve  of  a throbbing  strand  of  taut  thread  may 
well  be  part  of  the  secret  to  his  pleasure  and  success. 

Lines  have  come  a long  way  since  Izaak  Walton  said, 
in  1653,  “First  note,  that  your  hair  be  round  and  clean, 
and  free  from  galls,  or  scabs,  or  frets;  for  a few  well- 
chosen,  even  clean  round  hairs  will  prove  as  strong  as 
three  uneven  scabby  hairs  that  are  ill-chosen.  You  shall 
seldom  find  a black  hair  but  it  is  round.”  To  Ike,  these 
woven  hair  lines  were  as  much  an  improvement  over  the 
prehistoric  lines  used  long  before  his  day  as  are  the  finely 
braided  and  drawn  strands  which  are  presently  available 
to  fishermen. 

From  primitive  materials,  lines  have  stretched  the  gamut 
of  silk,  nylon,  cotton,  horsehair,  and  other  slender  threads 
limited  only  by  the  ingenuity  of  eager  anglers.  The  orig- 
inal effort  was  only  to  find  some  material  which  would  be 
sufficiently  light  to  get  a bait  to  the  fish.  And,  until  the 
impetus  of  spiort  fishing  around  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
any  fiber  that  would  hold  a fish  and  handle  well  filled  the 
bill.  However,  the  advent  of  spinning  and  a new  em- 
phasis on  fly  fishing  put  the  line  manufacturers  on  the 
spot.  Extruded  monofilaments  and  scientifically  devised 
floating  lines  have  brought  a new  vista  of  sport  into  fishing. 

Not  generally  known,  however,  is  the  fact  that  fisher- 
men still  spend  more  money  on  braided  lines  than  they  do 
on  the  monofilaments.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  continued 
popularity  of  bait  casting  with  revolving  reels  which  per- 
mits accuracy  not  possible  with  other  tackle.  It  not  only 
handles  better  but  its  life  is  considerably  longer  than  the 
modern  monofilaments.  Although  spinning  is  here  to  stay 
and  monofilament  line  is  an  excellent  adaptation  to  this 
type  of  fishing,  it  is  unlikely  that  braided  casting  lines  will 
give  up  easily. 

Increased  emphasis  on  sport  in  fishing  has  produced  a 


FISHING  LINES  are  more  or  less  taken  for  granted  by  many  fishermen  as  only  a piece  of  string  or 
cord.  Painstaking  steps  go  into  the  making  of  a truly  fine  fishing  line  as  shown  in  this  step-by-step 
photo. 


new  challenge  to  the  line  manufacturers.  The  need  for  a 
line  which  will  either  float  or  sink  properly,  according  to 
the  angler’s  wishes,  has  produced  a multitude  of  new 
lines.  Some  lines  are  even  now  made  so  that  a section  will 
float  on  the  surface  and  an  additional  section  will  sink. 
Many  of  today’s  products  are  the  direct  result  of  testing 
under  actual  conditions  as  well  as  reports  from  users  of 
the  product.  The  discriminating  angler  is  no  longer  con- 
tent to  satisfy  himself  with  any  piece  of  string  which  will 
get  the  lure  in  or  over  the  water.  He  wants  a product 
which  will  permit  him  to  employ  the  highest  degree  of  skill 
and  ability  he  possesses. 

Although  sinking  lines  are  less  of  a challenge,  trying  to 
produce  a line  which  will  float  over  a long  period  of  time 
has  kept  manufacturers  busy.  One  of  the  most  successful 
in  this  field  has  been  Cortland  Line  Company  with  its 
“333”  floating  line.  This  line  employs  a new  plastic  finish 
in  lieu  of  the  conventional  oil  impregnation  previously 
relied  upon  to  keep  a line  on  top  of  the  water. 

The  higher  a fly  line  rides  on  the  water  the  less  line 
friction  is  caused,  and  the  fly  can  be  more  easily  handled 
by  the  angler. 

Oldest  of  the  fishing  line  companies  in  the  United  States, 
B.  F.  Gladding  and  Company,  Inc.,  of  South  Otselic,  New 
York,  made  some  interesting  experiments  some  years  ago 
to  compare  modern  monofilament  with  the  horsehair  of 
Walton’s  time.  It  was  found  that  the  breaking  strength  of 
a good  piece  of  horsehair  showed  a pound  test  of  from 
1.2  pounds  to  1.8  pounds  at  a diameter  of  .009  inches. 
Gladding  Platyl  monofilament,  in  the  same  diameter, 
showed  a strength  of  4.9  pounds. 

Prior  to  1878,  all  braided  fishing  lines  in  the  United 
States  were  hand  braided.  Gladding  produced  the  first 
mechanical  fishing  line  braider  which  was  a hand  operated 
gadget. 


The  first  fishing  book  published  in  this  country  by 
J.  V.  C.  Smith,  in  1830,  had  this  comment.  “.  . . a line 
should  be  made  of  hair,  or  silk  and  hair  wove  together  is 
preferred  (indeed  no  fly  fisher  uses  any  other)  on  account 
of  its  not  becoming  heavy  and  saturated  with  water  like 
lines  of  silk  and  other  materials  which  cling  to  the  rod 
when  wet  and  swelled,  fall  with  violence  after  the  fly  is 
cast  and  is  not  delivered  freelv  through  the  rings  of  the 
rod.” 

Gladding  Line  Company  still  has  in  its  possession  a 
braided  horsehair  fishing  line  which  is  today  173  years  old. 
This  line  was  owned  by  Johannas  Lincklaen  who  settled  on 
one  of  the  first  land  grants  in  central  New  York  State 
around  1790.  This  line,  about  75-feet  in  length,  has  woven 
into  the  horsehair  a short  linen  “leader”  to  which  is  at- 
tached a shank  with  two  hooks.  Revolving  around  this 
shank  is  a soldered  handmade  butterfly  spoon  fashioned 
from  a piece  of  tin. 

It  is  likely  that  the  word  “line”  may  have  originated 
with  the  first  linen  fishing  lines.  For,  in  technical  use. 
the  word  line  defines  flax,  a fine  long  staple  separated  from 
the  tow.  Today,  although  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
line  has  not  changed  since  antiquity,  manufacturing 
processes  are  jealously  guarded  secrets.  Continued  ac- 
cent on  fishing  for  a sport  will  forever  challenge  the 
ingenuity  and  ability  of  line  manufacturers.  Possibly  only 
those  who  suffered  through  the  trials  of  using  easily 
knotted  and  twisted  cotton  lines,  and  cursed  the  early  fl\ 
lines  which  dragged  their  flies  down  when  the  fish  were 
up,  can  fully  appreciate  the  excellent  products  available 
today. 

But,  as  long  as  the  obvious  need  for  a line  to  get  the 
lure  to  the  fish  remains,  American  fishermen  will  be  sup- 
plied with  the  best  that  modern  science  and  imagination 
can  produce. 
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VtESTONE  MEADOW  STREAMS  require  ex-  SMALL  MOUNTAIN  STREAMS  offer  liberal  education  in  streamcraft. 

ting  dry-fly  fishing,  produce  fat  trout. 


Small  Stream 


EaCH  year  finds  a new  army  of  hopefuls  ready  to  take 
up  trout  fishing  in  Pennsylvania.  Having  acquired  the 
proper  gear  and  the  basic  ability  to  use  it,  the  beginner 
is  faced  with  the  question  of  where  to  go.  This  is  not  an 
easy  question  to  answer  for  in  our  state  we  have  as  wide 
a variety  of  trout  streams  as  can  be  found  in  the  East. 
Freestone  streams,  limestone  streams,  mountain  streams, 
meadow  streams,  big  streams  and  small  streams  make  up 
the  list.— And  they  are  all  different,  too,  as  many  a veteran 
of  the  freestone  streams  discovers  the  first  time  he  fishes 
a limestone  stream.— Or  vice  versa.  Each  stream  has  its 
own  personality— just  like  people— and  no  two  are  exactly 
alike. 

If  a neophyte  fly  fisher  were  to  ask  me  where  to  begin 
his  training  I would  suggest  a good  mountain  stream  of 
small  to  medium  size,  a stream  with  an  average  width  of 
ten  to  thirty  feet  and  with  a good  variety  of  pools,  riffles 
and  pocket  water.  Typical  examples  are  Slate  Run,  Cedar 
Run,  the  branches  of  Young  Woman’s  Creek  and  tribu- 
taries, and  the  tributaries  of  Kettle  and  Tionesta  Creeks. 
There  are  many  more  scattered  over  the  state,  within  easy 
reach  of  fishermen  from  all  areas.  Being  miniature  versions 
of  big  water,  these  streams  are  the  best  possible  schools 
for  learning  basic  streamcraft. 

The  small  rockbed  treams  are  normally  crystal-clear 
and  the  beginner  soon  learns  to  respect  the  wildness  of 
trout.  He  learns  that  making  controlled  short  casts  from 
a concealed  position  is  more  effective  than  long-line  cast- 
ing, which  tends  to  scare  trout  in  thin  water.  With  the 
aid  of  Polaroid  sunglasses  he  can  spot  his  fish  and  he 
quickly  learns  where  trout  are  likely  to  lie  when  they 
are  feeding.-And  having  spotted  his  trout,  he  can  watch 
their  reactions  to  his  efforts.  He  learns  that  the  best  way 


to  wade  a small  stream  is  not  to  wade  at  all— or  as  little 
as  possible.  After  losing  a few  Hies  in  the  rhododendron 
and  hemlock,  our  young  aspirant  acquires  an  awareness 
of  the  openings  in  the  brush  behind  him,  through  which 
he  can  negotiate  his  backeasts. 

Since  small-stream  trout  do  not  react  well  to  the  type 
of  shoulder-to-shoulder  comraderie  which  some  fishermen 
like  to  practice  on  larger  streams,  our  novice  learns  to 
keep  a respectable  distance  between  himself  and  the  next 
fisherman.  And  if  he  should  want  to  by-pass  a fisherman 
upstream  he  takes  a circuitous  route  through  the  woods, 
not  along  the  water’s  edge  where  he  is  likely  to  spook 
every  trout  within  range  of  his  fellow  fisherman.  This  is 
a basic  point  of  etiquette  which  many  anglers  never  learn. 

The  trout  of  the  smaller  streams  are  not  apt  to  be  as 
fussy  about  fly  pattern  as  their  sophisticated  cousins  in 
the  larger  streams  and  this  can  make  for  instant  success, 
providing  the  angler  fishes  carefully  and  stays  out  of  sight. 
There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  like  the  midge-feeding 
browns  who  station  themselves  near  the  tails  of  the  mirror- 
smooth  ledge  pools  and  demand  more  than  a casual  ef- 
fort to  take  them.  These  trout  are  great  teachers  and  the 
lesson  of  small  fly  and  fine  tippet  is  learned  here. 

Many  of  the  trout  found  in  the  smaller  mountain  streams 
are  native  brookies  which  rarely  exceed  ten  inches  in 
length.  These  are  perfect  fish  for  the  beginner  because 
they  are  generally  eager  to  take  a fly  and  this  is  all  the 
encouragement  a novice  requires.  Brown  trout  have  es- 
tablished themselves  well  in  these  streams  and  some  reach 
a very  respectable  size,  which  adds  icing  to  the  cake. 

Big  water  usually  means  big  fish  and  the  possibility  of 
catching  a trophy  trout  is  a powerful  magnet,  drawing 
fishermen  from  many  distant  points.  Streams  like  the  First 
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BIG  STREAMS  like  Penn's  Creek  (above)  can  be  fickle,  feature  big  trout. 


/s.  LARGE 


By  CHAUNCY  K.  LIVELY 


Fork  of  the  Sinnemahoning,  Big  Pine  Creek,  Tionesta 
Creek  and  Penn’s  Creek  annually  give  up  trout  of  five 
pounds  or  better— and  naturally,  the  capture  of  a really 
big  trout  gets  widespread  publicity.  As  a result,  many 
first  timers  flock  to  the  stream,  hoping  to  emulate  the  prize 
catch,  only  to  have  to  return  home  fishless,  swearing  that 
the  reported  catch  must  have  been  a myth.  It  is  old  hat 
to  say  that  a big  trout  doesn’t  get  big  by  being  foolish 
but  it’s  true.  Big  trout  in  big  water  are  rarely  caught  by 
random  fishing.  Big  streams  are  like  women:  it  takes  a 
while  to  get  acquainted  and  you  can  never  be  sure  you 
really  know  them.  Take  Penn’s  Creek  for  instance. 

The  biggest  of  our  limestone  trout  streams,  and  one  of 
the  best,  Penn's  Creek  boasts  a natural  food  supply  that 
is  second  to  none.  Because  they  are  well  fed,  the  trout 
grow  heavy-flanked  and  don’t  have  to  give  a hoot  about 
the  angler’s  flies.  Even  the  celebrated  Green  Drake  hatch 
on  Penn’s  Creek  is  sometimes  regarded  by  the  trout  with 
a ho-hum  attitude.— But  between  fickle  spells  the  stream 
can  give  you  fishing  that  keeps  bringing  you  back  for 
more.  The  challenge  is  there  and  the  potential  is  great. 
You  just  have  to  condition  yourself  to  the  possibility  that 
you  might  come  away  skunked. 

The  big  freestone  streams  are  likely  to  treat  you  more 
kindly  if  you  have  taken  the  time  to  locate  the  trout.  You 
can’t  expect  to  find  trout  everywhere  on  big  water;  some 
parts  of  the  stream  will  hold  only  chubs  and  bass.  After 
mid-June  the  water  temperature  in  many  of  the  big  streams 
becomes  too  high  to  be  tolerable  to  trout  and  they  con- 
gregate over  spring  holes  and  around  the  mouths  of  cold 
water  feeder  streams,  where  they  find  living  more  comforta- 
ble. These  are  favorite  spots  for  the  night  fishing  fraternity, 
whose  sole  aim  is  to  remove  the  big  cannibal  browns.— 


And  remove  them  they  do,  with  deadly  efficiency.  A stream 
thermometer  is  an  indispensable  tool  on  big  water  in  late 
season.  Find  65  to  70  degree  water  in  a stream  which  is 
registering  80  degrees  overall  and  you’re  in. 

To  the  angler  schooled  in  fishing  the  mountain  streams, 
the  limestone  meadow  streams  of  south-central  Pennsyl- 
vania don’t  look  like  trout  streams  at  all.— But  they  are, 
and  in  a potent  way.  Typical  of  these  are  the  Letort  near 
Carlisle,  noted  for  its  brown  trout,  and  Falling  Springs 
near  Chambersburg,  which  carries  its  own  strain  of  rain- 
bow trout. 

These  streams  appear  small  at  first  glance  but  they  carry 
a greater  volume  of  water  than  many  of  the  broader  free- 
stone streams.  Characteristically,  they  contain  a heavy 
growth  of  both  elodea  and  watercress,  which  furnish  not 
only  good  cover  but  a source  of  cress  bugs  and  other 
Crustacea  which  the  trout  relish.  As  surface  food.  May- 
flies play  a relatively  minor  role  here  and  the  angler  soon 
learns  the  importance  of  the  terrestrial  imitations;  the  tiny 
ants,  the  jassids,  the  beetles  and  grasshoppers. 

The  bank-full  condition  of  these  streams  in  mid-August 
is  always  a source  of  wonderment  to  me,  particularly  after 
having  seen  the  mountain  streams  nearly  dry  at  that  time 
of  year.  The  trout  of  these  streams  have  everything  in 
their  favor;  good  food  supply  and  cover,  constant  flow 
and  constant  temperature.  Fishing  to  these  trout  can  be 
very  exacting  but  extremely  rewarding.  Ask  Ed  Koch, 
whose  9/2  pound  Letort  brownie  set  a new  dry  fly  state 
record  in  1962. 

I would  hate  to  have  to  choose  a favorite  among  the 
types  of  trout  streams  we  have  in  Pennsylvania  for  they 
are  all  interesting  in  their  own  way. 

But  isn’t  it  nice  to  have  a choice? 
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by  WALTER  SMERCONISH 


“W 

II  HAT  type  rod  and  reel  do  you  think  I should  use  for 
trout?”  That  is  a question  I have  heard  many  times  in 
the  past  four  years  I have  been  the  sponsor  of  a junior  high 
Field  and  Stream  Club  in  Bucks  County.  The  purpose  of 
the  club— the  most  popular  in  the  school— is  to  acquaint  the 
seventy  plus  members  with  the  outdoor  sports,  such  as: 
hunting,  fishing,  trapping,  archery,  etc. 

Each  year  there  are  those  who  wish  to  improve  on  their 
trout  fishing  or  to  try  it  for  the  first  time.  We  discuss  the 
best  approach  for  beginners  and  seek  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  “veterans”.  The  questions  usually  center 
around  equipment,  methods,  and  location.  Since  the  latter 
two  are  dependent  upon  the  equipment,  that  is  my  con- 
cern in  this  writing— to  give  my  opinion  on  the  beginner’s 
rig. 

Fishermen  of  all  ages  are  offered  a choice  of  spinning, 
casting,  and  fly  fishing  rigs.  The  experienced  fisherman 
can  select  any  or  all  and  use  them  to  creel  trout,  but  as 
I see  it,  a poor  choice  may  be  the  only  one  a youngster 
could  make.  If  he  doesn’t  select  a rig  which  he  can  handle, 
he  could  get  disgusted  and  never  try  again.  This  is  one 
sport  in  which  the  participants  need  to  see  immediate 
results— particularly  if  everyone  else  is  scoring.  Most 
novices  feel  all  they  need  is  a license,  bait,  lunch,  and  rod 
to  make  them  as  good  as  the  next  guy.  The  big  shame 
is  that  most  don’t  stay  around  long  enough  to  determine 
why  this  isn’t  true. 

So,  let’s  take  a brief  look  at  what  is  available  in  rods 
and  see  if  you  agree  with  my  choice,  which  I feel  will 
give  the  novice  every  break  in  that  first  attempt  or  hope 
for  improvement.  Almost  immediately  the  casting  rod  and 
reel  is  discounted  by  the  youngsters  and  many  oldsters— 
not  that  this  combination  isn’t  effective;  it  certainly  had 
its  heyday  back  a few  years  before  spinning  and  the  re- 
birth of  fly  fishing.  It’s  just  that  by  comparison,  the  fisher- 
men today,  whether  fifteen  or  fifty,  want  action. 

Gone  are  the  days  of  the  solitary  fisherman  casting  his 
pin  hook  from  a twig  rod  into  a deserted  run.  No,  today, 
you  have  to  look  through  a forest  of  rods  to  make  sure 
the  water  is  still  there!  And  they’re  all  moving-up,  down, 
and  across  the  stream.  The  water  is  always  wetter  on  the 
other  side,  or  something.  . . ! They  don’t  even  stop  to  eat! 
I have  even  seen  a mid-stream  Walton  fish  out  a sand- 
wich and  bite  it  into  non-existence— without  missing  a cast! 

1 he  point  is  that  using  a casting  rod  and  flipping  your 
worm  out  forty  yards  and  letting  it  rest  for  twenty  minutes 
isn’t  their  (the  kids’)  idea  of  fun. 


CONFAB  of  the  Field  and  Stream  Club  with  sponsor,  Walter  Smer- 
conish,  demonstrating. 


Spinning  was  the  answer  to  today’s  “wiggle  Worms”  who 
can’t  do  anything  slow  and  easy.  “What  is  more  fun,” 
they  ask  “than  to  line  up  on  a stream,  wind  up,  and  fire 
a projectile  to  the  opposite  bank  (or  beyond)”.  Then, 
think  of  the  joy  in  the  egg  beater  stirring  the  missile  back 
to  its  launcher!  If  you  don’t  think  it’s  fun  just  observe 
them  at  the  “range”  of  the  Sportsmen’s  Show  in  Harris- 
burg. They  line  up  to  cast  at  rings  of  a pond  about  15  x 40. 
Even  though  they  are  using  the  best  equipment  available 
for  spinning,  spectators  approach  at  their  own  risk.  One 
year  they  made  a spider  web  of  the  Farm  Show  roof  with 
some  wild  throws;  last  year  a plastic  roof  was  put  over  the 
pond,  but  by  the  last  day  the  plastic  looked  like  part  of 
the  skeet  range. 

I think  the  real  fun  is  in  doing  what  you  set  out  to  do 
—catch  fish!  From  what  I have  seen  the  only  thing  these 
“missile-guided”  kids  hooked  was  last  year’s  baseballs.  The 
whole  season  is  over  for  many  of  them  by  noon  of  the 
first  day.  This  is  a tragic  loss!  Many  anglers  would  say, 
“Good  riddance!  Those  kids  only  come  out  to  improve 
their  tennis  strokes  and  pitching  arms.”  Ever  hear  the 
guys  say  that?  Or  maybe  you  were  out  stalking  the  beauty- 
of-the-brook  with  the  latest  from  your  feather-bug  box, 
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just  waiting  for  him  to  hit  just  once  more,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  your  spot  was  punctured  by  a barrage  of  splashes 
you  swore  would  send  the  brown  trout  yelping  back  to 
Germany.  When  you  looked  up  did  you  see  the  1963 
edition  of  Zorro,  wondering  what  you  were  all  excited 
about? 

The  guy  I have  in  mind  was  supposed  to  have  yelled 
over,  “You  know.  Kid,  you  missed  your  calling;  you  should 
have  gone  to  Hollywood.” 

“Really,”  asked  the  kid,  “Why?” 

“You  would  have  been  great  cranking  one  of  those  old 
time  cameras!”  came  the  reply.  Sound  familiar?  Or  how 
about  tangles?  I recall  seeing  some  of  these  boys  reeling 
their  lines  into  a bird’s  nest  to  equal  the  best  swallow  this 
side  of  Capistrano! 

Remember  now,  I’m  talking  about  beginners,  who  I’m 
afraid  will  quit  before  they  put  in  the  time  and  practice 
to  learn.  What  is  it  then  that  I feel  will  get  results  before 
frustration?  You  knew  it  all  the  time— a six  foot  fly  rod 
and  a fly  reel.  Here  is  the  tool  to  open  the  door  to 
pleasure  in  those  tender,  impressionable  years— those  years 
that  decide,  “This  is  (or  isn’t)  too  much  fun.” 

Now  hold  on,  before  you  go  into  orbit  around  the 
hatchery—  I know,  you  feel  they  aren’t  any  more  ready 
for  fly  fishing  than  your  wife  the  last  time  you  had  her  at 
the  stream.  Rut,  I’m  not  suggesting  fly  fishing,  just  a 
fly  rod.  There’s  a big  difference. 

With  this  fly  rod,  the  youngster’s  not  stuck  in  a boat 
or  on  the  bank  as  is  the  case  with  the  casting  rod;  nor 
is  he  going  to  make  “monofilament  snowballs”  with  a 
spinner.  He  has  a rig  which  offers  him  the  mobility 
“polywogs”  like  himself  need  to  maintain  interest  and  yet 
lure  a few  trucked  beauties. 

A six  foot  rod  offers  “reach”  which  will  partly  com- 
pensate for  the  distance  advantage  of  the  spinner  and 
caster.  Next  is  “control”,  which  is  a simple  matter  after 
a few  hours  of  trying  and,  it’s  not  likely  he’ll  make  “worm 
trees”  on  the  other  bank. 

Any  sportsman,  book,  or  club  like  mine  can  provide  the 
necessary  information  to  prepare  the  business  end  of  the 
line— leader,  hooks,  sinkers,  knots,  etc. 

All  that  remains  now  is  the  selection  of  the  bait;  and 
since  worms  have  been  proven  effective  with  trout,  I say 
try  them.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of  bait,  such  as: 
salmon  eggs,  cheese,  corn,  and  even  pop  corn!  Stay  away 
from  that  pop  corn  though.  The  kid  may  taste  a few  and 
head  home  for  the  movies  and  forget  the  whole  thing! 

Seriously,  do  you  get  the  picture?  A fourteen  year  old 
approaching  the  water  with  his  fly  rod  in  hand,  rechecking 
his  five  foot  leader,  adjusting  his  sinker,  and  feeling  con- 
fident he  has  a winner.  Carefully,  he  baits  his  hook,  oc- 
casionally eyeing  that  half-submerged  log  on  the  opposite 
side.  He  draws  out  some  line  and  begins  a pendulum 
swing  with  the  rod.  Then  he  drops  the  worm  into  the 
water  and  lets  the  current  take  out  the  line.  Now,  he’s 
ready  to  roll— cast  it  just  above  the  log.  Easy  now,  not 
too  hard  . . . just  a little  higher  with  that  rod  tip— that’s 
good  . . . now  let’er  go!  Reautiful!  See  how  it  hit? 
Softly,  just  far  enough  above  the  log  to  allow  it  to  roll 
to  the  bottom  near  the  log.  Boy,  if  there’s  a school  in 
session  down  there  he’ll  get  one.  Wow!  See  that  flash? 
Look  at  that  line  rip  the  water!  Hold  him,  he’s  a beauty. 
Up  and  down,  wiggle  and  splash!  That  rod  looks  like  a 
diving  board— watch  it!— he’s  going  toward  those  rocks— 
that’s  it,  hold  him  firm.  Look  at  the  tense  expression  on 
that  boy’s  face,  he  knows  that  one  mistake  now,  and  all 


TELL  US  ABOUT  YOUR  PET 

"BtlTER  FISHING"  project 

"What  can  we  do  to  improve  fishing  in  our 
local  area?"  This  question  is  frequently  asked  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  and  now  we  ask 
for  your  help.  Perhaps  your  sportsmen’s  club,  civic 
group,  Boy  Scout,  Explorer  Troop  has  completed  a 
stream  improvement  project,  a trout  rearing  program 
or  other  activities  designed  to  improve  fishing  in 
your  area.  We  would  like  to  have  the  know-how, 
the  step-by-step  details,  snapshots  or  photographs 
of  how  the  project  was  planned  and  completed.  Your 
ideas  may  inspire  other  conservation-minded  groups 
in  Pennsylvania  to  the  benefit  of  all  of  us.  The 
Pennsylvania  Angles  will  gladly  serve  as  the 
clearing  house  of  all  “BETTER  FISHING”  project 
ideas.  Send  them  to  the  Editor,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  South  Office  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


he  has  is  a creel  full  of  words.  He’s  out  of  the  water 
again!  A brownie!  O.K.,  start  to  reel  him  in  . . . not  too 
fast— that’s  it,  give  him  a little  air  to  swallow  . . . Careful, 
don’t  knock  him  off  with  your  net— WHAT?  NO  NET? 
Up  on  the  bank?  I can’t  bear  to  look. 

Well,  the  splashing  stopped,  did  you  get  him?  Good, 
fifteen  inches  is  a nice  fish.  Any  suggestions?  Yes,  I 
think  we’ll  discuss  nets  and  their  use  at  our  next  club 
meeting. 

That  little  story  sound  rigged?  Well,  it  was!  With  the 
combination  rod  and  reel  which  will  increase  the  pos- 
sibility of  seeing  that  boy  and  countless  others  like  him 
again  and  again  for  years  to  come.  Then,  after  he  is 
hooked  and  is  “stream-wise”,  he  can  return  to  spinning 
or  progress  into  fly  fishing  and  enjoy  the  action  which  is 
now  reserved  for  the  many-seasoned  ten  per  cent  who 
reputedly  catch  most  of  the  fish. 


BIRD'S  NEST  . . . trying  to  untangle  a "monofilament  snowball." 
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District  Worden  NORMAN  E.  ELY  (Erie)  reports  many  muskies 
were  seen  prowling  the  surface  of  Edinboro  Lake  during  the 
fishing  ban  apparently  trying  to  figure  these  humans  out. 
This  is  odd  for  this  lake  because  boating  activity  usually  keeps 
these  fish  down  deep  enough  so  they  do  not  get  klunked  with 
a propellor. 


During  tire  extended  trout  season  in  October,  on  Lyman  Run 
Lake,  I checked  Charles  Smith  of  Ebensburg,  Pa.  He  had 
caught  one  brown  trout  about  nine  inches  long.  While  I 
talked  to  Mr.  Smith,  he  dressed  the  trout  and  in  the  stomach 
found  filter  tips  from  two  cigarettes.  Smith’s  fishing  partner 
then  tied  on  a filter  tip  from  a cigarette  and  much  to  the  surprise 
of  all  of  us,  raised  two  trout.  The  trout,  however,  did  not 
take  the  tip. 

—District  Warden  KENNETH  ALEY  (Potter) 


In  October,  prior  to  the  fishing  ban,  fishing  in  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  for  smallmouth  bass  was 
almost  unbelievable.  Minnows  or  surface  lures  took  bass  in 
double  figures  in  a short  time.  These  fish  were  caught  at  the 
Hepburn  Street  river  dam  at  Williamsport.  It  seems  more 
fantastic  considering  that  in  September  a mine  acid  slug  came 
downriver  killing  thousands  of  assorted  fish.  Yet  in  October 
the  fish  were  hitting  like  crazy.  The  question  was  asked, 
“How  did  these  fish  survive  the  slug?”  The  only  possible 
answer  is  that  the  water  flowing  over  the  dam  is  aerated  enough 
to  sustain  fishlife  directly  below  the  dam.  As  the  water  flows 
on  it  must  again  lose  its  oxygen  content  because  fish  were 
dying  downstream. 

—District  Warden  LEE  F.  SHORTESS  (Lycoming) 


The  date  the  fishing  and  hunting  ban  was  lifted  last  No- 
vember, Joseph  Janosik  and  Jerry  Ester,  Waterford,  Pa.,  fished 
from  shore  about  100  feet  apart,  in  Lake  LeBoeuf  near  an 
inlet.  Joe  had  a run  on  a small  chub  and  was  waiting  for  the 
fish  to  swallow  the  bait  when  Jerry  noticed  his  line  going  out. 
Joe  hooked  his  fish  but  while  bringing  it  in  Jerry  notified  him 
he  was  tangled  with  his  line.  After  netting  the  18-inch  walleye, 
the  fishermen  were  surprised  to  find  the  well  hooked  fish  had 
swallowed  both  baits.  After  more  than  two  weeks  of  the 
fishing  ban  this  fish  had  worked  up  a considerable  appetite! 

-District  Warden  NORMAN  E.  ELY  (Erie) 


Frank  Mellon  of  Conneaut  Lake  called  me  recently  and 
told  me  the  following  story.  He  was  reading  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler  and  had  seen  in  Stream  Notes  where  some  one  had 
caught  an  eel  in  Conneaut  Lake.  He  reported  that  about  40 
years  ago  he  caught  an  eel  from  the  lake,  his  fish  also  between 
three  and  four  feet  in  length.  He  put  the  eel  in  a live  box 
he  kept  by  the  dock  but  by  next  morning  the  eel  was  gone, 
no  explanation.  Mellon  always  figured  the  one  he  caught  was 
stocked  from  a display  that  was  dismantled  at  the  old  Expo- 
sition Park,  a forerunner  of  the  present  Conneaut  Lake  Park. 
Where  the  latest  catch  described  in  the  October  issue  of  the 
Angler  came  from  remains  a mystery. 

— District  Warden  RAYMOND  HOOVER  (Crawford) 


New  "King  of  Pennsylvania  Fishermen"  is  Paul  Viglo  of  Warren, 
Pa.,  who  recently  won  the  title  as  the  State's  top  fisherman  at  the 
state  championships  at  Tidioute  on  the  Allegheny  River.  Viglo  had 
16  points  to  nose  out  last  year's  defending  champion.  Jack  Moore 
of  Tidioute.  Pictured  above  (I.  to  r.)  is  Moore,  S.  Carlyle  Sheldon, 
regional  warden  supervisor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission; 
Paul  O'Brien,  administrative  officer,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
Harrisburg,  and  Viglo. 


Three  fishermen  from  the  State  of  Delaware  wanted  to  fish 
the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  on  a recent  week- 
end and  sent  me  money  and  necessary  information  to  secure 
tourist  licenses  for  them.  The  Wyoming  County  Treasurer 
had  only  two  left.  He  called  Representative  Elizabeth  Ward, 
thinking  she  may  be  in  Harrisburg  and  bring  along  another 
supply  of  licenses.  She  was  at  home  but  said  she  planned  to 
attend  a meeting  of  sheriffs  at  Towanda;  suggested  the 
Wyoming  County  Treasurer  phone  the  Bradford  County  Treas- 
urer, give  the  license  to  the  sheriff.  She  would  pick  up  the 
license  from  the  sheriff  at  the  meeting  and  deliver  same  to 
Tunkhannock.  The  three  anglers  from  Delaware  were  amazed 
at  the  cooperation  and  courtesy  they  received  in  Pennsylvania. 

— District  Warden  STEPHEN  A.  SHABBICK  (Wyoming) 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  first  musky  taken  from  the  August 
1958  fingerlings  stocked  by  the  Fish  Commission  in  Raystown 
Dam,  was  recently  recovered  by  Jim  Fibon.  This  excellent 
specimen  weighed  about  20  pounds  and  measured  41  inches. 
Unfortunately,  this  one  did  not  end  up  as  a fine  catch  for 
some  local  angler.  The  fish  had  undoubtedly  been  hooked 
and  lost.  Having  sustained  some  injury  from  this  battle,  the 
fish  fell  prey  to  the  prop  of  a boat.  It  might  indicate,  however, 
that  the  muskellunge  program  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission is  on  the  upswing  in  Southcentral  Pennsylvania. 

-District  Warden  RICHARD  OWENS  ( Huntingdon-Mifflin ) 

District  Warden  JOSEPH  E.  BARTLEY  (Pike)  r-ports  his  father, 
Clyde  Bartley,  Clearfield,  Pa.,  caught  a 21 -inch  pickerel.  When 
he  cleaned  the  fish  it  had  another  11/2-inch  pickerel  in  its 
stomach. 
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Commissioner  Joseph  Critchfield 
Honored  at  Somerset  Dinner 

Joseph  M.  Critchfield,  Vice  President  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  and  Ivan  Lambert  of  Somerset, 
Pennsylvania  were  honored  at  the  Seventh  Annual  Ban- 
quet of  the  Somerset  County  Sportsmen’s  League  held 
recently  at  Sipesville,  Pennsylvania,  recently.  Mr.  Critch- 
field and  Mr.  Lambert  were  both  given  wrist  watches 
engraved  with  their  respective  names,  the  date  of  the 
presentation,  and  the  name  of  the  donor— Somerset  County 
Sportsmen’s  League.  J.  Geary  Critchfield,  president  of 
the  League  made  the  presentation.  He  stated  that  in  all 
probability  there  would  not  have  been  a Somerset  County 
Sportsmen’s  League  if  it  were  not  for  the  concentrated 
efforts  of  Mr.  Critchfield  and  Mr.  Lambert.  They  were  and 
still  are  the  bulwarks  of  conservation  in  Somerset  County 
and  western  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Geary  said  that  Mr. 
Critchfield  had  given  more  than  forty  years  of  his  life  to 
conservation  and  related  sportsmen’s  activities.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Somerset  County  Sportsmen’s 
League,  instrumental  in  having  the  first  trout  stocked  in 
Somerset  County.  Mr.  Geary  said  that  Mr.  Lambert’s 
service  to  the  league  and  his  assistance  in  counsel  have 
proven  most  valuable  over  the  years,  termed  a truly  de- 
vout and  conscientious  sportsman  interested  in  conserva- 
tion. The  speaker  at  the  dinner  was  John  F.  Laudadio, 
Chairman  of  the  State  Legislative  Committee,  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs.  Also  in  attendance 
at  the  dinner  was  Minter  Jones,  Regional  Supervisor, 
Southwest  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 

Susquehanna  North  Branch  in 
Wild  Rivers  Study  Team  Agenda 

The  Susquehanna  River  North  Branch  is  one  of  the 
nation’s  streams  selected  for  study  as  an  outstanding 
recreational  potential  according  to  the  joint  Interior- 
Agriculture  Department  announcement  recently. 

The  study  could  lead  to  designation  of  a nationwide 
system  of  free-flowing  rivers.  Such  a system  would  pro- 
tect and  maintain  certain  streams  with  high  recreation 
value  in  their  free-flowing  state  so  that  unique  fishing, 
canoeing,  floating  and  other  outdoor  recreation  opportuni- 
ties will  be  retained. 

Secretaries  Orvill  L.  Freeman  and  Stewart  L.  Udall  said 
the  study  will  establish  criteria  for  evaluating  recreation 
potential  of  rivers  still  in  their  free-flowing  state. 

The  Study  Team’s  final  report,  due  in  about  a year, 
could  result  in  recommendation  for  Congressional  designa- 
tion of  a national  system  of  wild  rivers.  The  rivers  being 
studied  could  be  major  candidates  for  inclusion  in  such  a 
system.  The  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
from  Otsego  Lake,  N.  Y.,  downstream  to  Kirkwood,  N.  Y., 
and  from  Owego,  N.  Y.,  to  the  confluence  with  the  Lacka- 
wanna River,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  one  of  12  rivers  included 
in  the  study. 

a Or  « 

During  the  fishing  ban  I had  so  many  calls  asking  if  it  were 
permissible  to  fish  from  Glade  Run  bridge  that  crosses  the 
Allegheny  River  I decided  to  find  out  why.  On  my  next  trip 
over  the  bridge  I saw  two  men  looking  down  into  the  water. 
I joined  them  and  sure  enough,  there  was  the  reason  for  all 
the  phone  calls.  A muskellunge  in  the  40-inch  class  was  cruising 
around  in  the  shallow  water  under  the  bridge. 

-District  Warden  KENNETH  G.  COREY  (Warren) 


Howard  R.  Heiny  Chosen  Ninth  Commis 
sion  Member  to  Represent  Boating  in 
Pennsylvania 


HOWARD  R.  HEINY 


Howard  R.  Heiny,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  has  been  selected 
by  Governor  William  W.  Scranton,  as  the  ninth  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  to  represent  the 
boatmen  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Heinv’s  appointment  has 
been  sent  to  the  Senate  for  approval. 

Mr.  Heiny  was  born  on  August  26,  1906  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  He  graduated  from  Williamsport  High  School 
in  1923  and  took  courses  in  accounting  and  business  law 
from  LaSalle  Extension  University.  He  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  tire  business  in  Williamsport  for  mam- 
years  and  has  been  president  of  Heiny  General  Tire  Com- 
pany, Inc.  since  1952.  He  is  also  vice  president,  Business 
Development,  Northern  Central  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Williamsport. 

Active  in  civic  affairs,  Mr.  Heiny  has  served  on  the 
Williamsport  School  Board,  was  a member  of  the  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Committee  on  Education,  past 
president  of  the  Greater  Williamsport  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, was  president  of  the  Lycoming  Chapter,  Pennsyl- 
vania Motor  Truck  Association,  headed  various  commu- 
nity fund  drive  organizations  and  was  speaker  at  the 
National  Campaign  Leaders  Conference  of  United  Com- 
munity Funds  and  Councils  of  America  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
in  1963.  He  is  a director  and  president  of  the  Williams- 
port Credit  Bureau,  director,  Williamsport  Growers  Mar- 
ket Co.  and  a director  of  the  West  Branch  Council,  Box- 
Scouts  of  America. 

Mr.  Heiny  is  also  active  in  sportsmen’s  organizations  as 
a member  of  the  Texas  and  Blockhouse  Fish  & Game  Club 
(past  president),  Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycoming 
County,  West  Branch  Motor  Boat  Association,  Pennsyl- 
vania Pleasure  Boaters’  Association  and  the  Lhiited  States 
Power  Squadron. 

O S O 

Some  1,500  three-inch  broxxn  trout  were  stolen  recently  from 
the  Stony  Fork  Rod  and  Gun  Club  nursery.  Fishnapping  is 
the  all-time  low  in  skullduggery. 

— District  Warden  LELAND  E.  CLOOS  (Tioga) 
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THE  COMMODORE  PERRY  TO  THE 
RESCUE 


Jeremiah  R.  Driscoll,  Captain  of  the  Commodore  Perry. 


In  the  landlubber  state  of  Pennsylvania  deeds  of  heroism 
on  the  high  seas  are  seldom  known  but  in  the  year  1909 
the  Commodore  Perry  a steam  tug  built  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fisheries  for  use  on  Lake  Erie  took  part  in  a res- 
cue epic  that  can  hardly  be  topped  by  the  many  stories 
of  the  Seven  Seas.  In  addition  to  its  usefulness  to  the 
Department  of  Fisheries  as  a patrol  and  fishery  vessel  it 
performed  invaluable  services  in  other  directions.  The 
following  is  from  the  1909  report. 

“Through  its  use  two  disabled  vessels  were  saved  from 
loss  and  their  crews  from  death  and  the  captain  and  crew 
have  proven  themselves  heroes.  In  April  a terrible  storm 
swept  over  Lake  Erie  while  many  tugs  were  on  the  fishing 
grounds.  All  hurried  to  port  with  the  exception  of  three. 
Two  were  seen  and  were  evidently  disabled.  Notwith- 
standing the  fury  of  the  tempest  Captain  Driscoll  and  his 
crew  drove  the  ‘Commodore  Perry’  out  into  the  raging 
lake  and  succeeded  in  bringing  in  both  without  the  loss 
of  a single  man.  To  do  this  two  trips  were  necessary.  The 
third  vessel,  which  was  the  fishing  tug  ‘Floss,’  with  Captain 
William  Barry  and  six  men,  could  not  be  seen  and  before 
the  storm  abated  the  staunchest  boats,  headed  by  the 
‘Commodore  Perry’  went  out  in  search  of  her.  The  ‘Floss’ 
was  finally  located  sunken  and  a week  or  two  later  the 
‘Commodore  Perry’  found  the  body  of  one  who  had  been 
aboard  her.  The  remaining  unfortunates  were  afterwards 
found  by  other  boats.  The  conspicuous  bravery  exhibited 
by  Captain  Driscoll  and  his  crew  in  venturing  out  into 
what  was  conceded  the  most  furious  storm  on  Lake  Erie 
in  many  years,  and  the  success  in  saving  two  boats  and 
their  crews,  excited  general  admiration  even  among  the 
sailors  of  the  Great  Lakes,  where  heroism  is  common,  and 
the  Board  of  Fishery  Commission  at  its  June  meeting 
adopted  resolutions  expressing  their  appreciation  of  the 
bravery  of  these  employees  of  the  Department  of  Fish- 
eries, and  the  resolutions  were  presented  to  Captain  Dris- 
coll by  His  Excellency,  Governor  Edwin  S.  Stuart. 


“Although  occurring  after  November  30th,  I feel  I ought 
to  here,  while  the  subject  is  fresh,  add  another  splendid 
achievement  of  Captain  Driscoll  and  his  crew  with  the 
‘Commodore  Perry.’  On  Tuesday,  December  7th,  the  car 
ferry,  Bessemer  and  Marquette  No.  2,  belonging  to  the 
Bessemer  Railroad  Company,  left  Conneaut,  Ohio,  in  the 
midst  of  a great  storm  and  started  on  her  trip  across  the 
lake  to  Port  Stanley,  Canada.  The  vessel  was  nearly  four 
hundred  feet  long  and  considered  staunch  enough  to  out- 
live the  most  violent  tempest  that  Lake  Erie  could  pro- 
duce, yet  at  some  point,  probably  through  an  accident 
the  boat  foundered. 

“There  were  38  persons,  passengers  and  crew,  on  board, 
and  all  lost  their  lives.  Among  the  passengers  was  Mr. 
Albert  J.  Weiss,  treasurer  of  the  Keystone  Fish  Company 
of  Erie.  The  car  ferry  not  appearing  at  Port  Stanley 
within  a reasonable  time  alarm  was  felt  for  her  safety  and 
a number  of  the  staunchest  tugs  on  Lake  Erie  were  sent 
out  from  Erie  and  Conneaut  in  search  of  her.  The  storm 
was  still  heavy  and  the  temperature  below  the  zero  point, 
and,  in  fact,  a blizzard  was  raging. 

“Among  the  tugs  which  were  engaged  in  the  search 
was  the  ‘Commodore  Perry,’  and  after  the  lapse  of  about 
forty-eight  hours  Captain  Driscoll  ran  into  considerable 
wreckage,  including  hatches,  chairs,  tables  and  other  arti- 
cles from  the  car  ferry.  On  Sunday  morning,  December 
12th,  about  11  o’clock  Captain  Driscoll  sighted  a dark 
blotch  far  out  on  the  waters,  which,  on  nearer  approach, 
turned  out  to  be  a green  ten-man  lifeboat  heavily  laden 
and  lying  low  in  the  water.  Sitting  and  lying  in  this  boat 
were  nine  dead  men.  The  bodies  and  clothing  were  frozen 
stiff. 

“The  sea  was  running  so  heavily  that  it  was  impossible 
to  transfer  the  bodies  to  the  ‘Commodore  Perry’  and  after 
much  difficulty  and  danger  the  boat  was  made  fast  by  a 
towline.  The  ‘Commodore  Perry’  was  then  headed  for 
Erie  with  flags  floating  at  half  mast.  The  sea  rolled  the 
Perry  and  the  boat  with  its  gruesome  burden  heavily,  and 
the  one  deck  hand  was  forced  to  use  a pike  pole  steadily 
to  fend  the  yawl  from  the  Perry  and  keep  her  right  side 
up.  The  bodies  afterwards  were  identified  as  residents  of 
Conneaut,  Ohio,  and  members  of  the  illfated  car  ferry.  I 
was  notified  by  telegraph  of  the  disaster  and  of  the  finding 
of  the  bodies.” 

“To  Captain  Jerry  R.  Driscoll  and  Crew  of  the  Commodore 

Perry: 

Greeting:  The  Board  of  Fishery  Commission  has  di- 
rected me  to  express  to  you.  Captain  Driscoll,  and  to  your 
crew,  its  high  appreciation  of  the  splendid  services  ren- 
dered during  the  year  with  the  Commodore  Perry.  On 
several  occasions  you  and  your  crew  heroically  took  the 
Department’s  vessel  out  during  stormy  weather  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  saved  a number  of  human  lives  and 
boats,  and  found  and  brought  in  bodies  of  those  who  had 
lost  their  lives  in  the  tempests.  The  latest  feat  of  recover- 
ing nine  bodies  of  those  lost  by  the  sinking  of  the  illfated 
car  ferry  is  a brilliant  climax  to  a year’s  record  to  yourself 
and  crew  and  gives  lustre  to  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  Fisheries. 

The  Board  of  Fishery  Commission  here  expresses  its 
profound  gratification  in  having  men  of  your  stamp  in  the 
employ  of  the  Department  of  Fisheries. 

W.  E.  Meehan, 

Commissioner  of  Fisheries, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Fishery  Commission. 
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Carrick  Sportsmen  Selling  Bumper  Plates 

Automobiles  sporting  bumper  plates  reading  “Keep 
Pennsylvania  Clean  and  Green”  probably  are  being  driven 
by  someone  who  has  had  contact  with  the  Carrick  Sports- 
men’s Club  of  Allegheny  County. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Steve  G.  R.  Cupka,  President, 
and  Edwin  M.  Black,  Secretary,  the  club  is  out  to  sell 
25,000  of  the  green  and  white  plates  for  $1  each. 

The  profits  derived  from  this  project  will  be  used  for 
the  conservation  education  program  of  the  Allegheny 
County  Sportsmen’s  League  for  sending  boys  to  Junior 
Conservation  Camp,  winter  feeding  of  game,  and  the  con- 
struction of  an  outdoor  rifle  range. 

Persons  interested  in  displaying  this  attractive  bumper 
plate  on  the  front  of  their  cars  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tribute to  a worthy  conservation  project  are  asked  to  send 
a dollar  to:  Carrick  Sportsmen’s  Club,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box 
7917,  Pittsburgh  16,  Pa. 


OUTDOOR  BOOK  REVIEW 

THE  QUIET  CRISIS 

By  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Published  by  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc., 

New  York,  191  pages;  index,  $5.00 

Shortly  after  becoming  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr. 
Udall  decided  to  write  this  book,  to  trace  as  a single 
narrative  the  history  of  this  nation’s  tortuous  relationship 
between  man  and  the  land. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  wrote  an  introduction 
for  the  book  which  was  published  November  18,  1963, 
said  in  part: 

“.  . . the  race  between  education  and  erosion,  between 
wisdom  and  waste,  has  not  run  its  course.  . . . Each 
generation  must  deal  anew  with  the  raiders,  with  the 
scramble  to  use  public  resources  for  private  profit,  and 
with  the  tendency  to  prefer  shortrun  profits  to  long-run 
necessities.  The  nation’s  battle  to  preserve  the  common 
estate  is  far  from  won.  . . . The  crisis  may  be  quiet,  but 
it  is  urgent.  We  must  do  in  our  own  day  what  Theodore 
Roosevelt  did  sixty  years  ago  and  Franklin  Roosevelt 
thirty  years  ago:  we  must  expand  the  concept  of  con- 
servation to  meet  the  imperious  problems  of  the  new 
age.  . . . 

“I  hope  that  all  Americans  understand  the  importance 
of  this  effort,  because  it  cannot  be  won  until  each  Amer- 
ican makes  the  preservation  of  ‘the  beauty  and  the  bounty 
of  the  American  earth’  his  personal  commitment.  To  this 
effort.  Secretary  Udall  has  given  courageous  leadership, 
and,  to  this  understanding,  THE  QUIET  CRISIS  makes 
a stirring  and  illuminating  contribution.” 

* * 

Boy  Scout  leader  to  troop:  “Remember,  men  if  you’re  lost  in 
the  woods  at  night,  get  your  bearings  from  the  sky.  A glow 
will  indicate  the  nearest  shopping  center.” 
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BIG  MUSKELLUNGE  landed  by  James  H.  Ferree  of  Camp  Hill,  Pa., 
while  fishing  below  the  York  Haven  Dam  on  the  Susquehanna  River. 
Ferree  battled  the  20-pound,  40-inch  fish  for  40  minutes  on  a 
spinning  rig. 


A NITECRAWLER  took 
this  six  pound,  19'/2-inch 
largemouth  for  10-year- 
old  Albert  Kerper  of 
Worcester,  Pa.,  in  a 
farm  pond  in  Mont- 
gomery County. 


ALBINO  CARP  taken  by  Eugene  Reilly  of 
Wormleysburg  in  the  Susquehann  River 
that  had  typical  pink  eyes  and  white 
skin.  Reilly,  a well  known  carp  expert, 
won  Archery  World  Magazine's  1963 
contest  with  a 50-pounder  also  taken 
from  the  Susquehanna.  His  partner, 
George  Funk,  points  to  28-lb.  critter  at  top; 
20-!b.  albino  is  at  bottom. 


Potter  Enterprise  Photo 


NICE  MUSKY,  36  inches,  1 i pounds,  caught 
by  Jim  Romaneo,  Couderspcrrt,  Pa.,  in  the 
Allegheny  River  somewhere  in  Potter  County. 


Jqinq  Jks  9 him  (Bias.  (Dim 


by  ALBERT  G.  SHIMMEL 

U/ 

if  HEN  the  Shad  Fly  hatch  is  over  and  the  trout  seem  tc 
settle  into  their  summer  routine  of  morning  and  evening 
feeding,  a persistent  angler  will  be  agreeably  surprised  t( 
find  the  water  alive  with  feeding  fish.  Floating  on  tlu 
water  will  be  numbers  of  tiny  dark  flies  like  miniature 
yachts  under  full  sail.  An  examination  of  the  natural  wil 
show  that  the  wing  is  a dark  slaty  or  smoky  gray,  the  leg: 
dark  and  the  underside  of  the  body  rather  light  in  color 
While  a dry  tied  in  imitation  of  the  natural  will  take  ai 
occasional  trout  the  effectiveness  of  this  method  will  leav< 
much  to  be  desired.  After  several  frustrating  experience: 
with  this  hatch  we  finally  hit  upon  a method  that  provec 
consistent. 

A wet  fly  tied  with  the  wings  from  the  dark  sooty  fligh 
feathers  of  a woodcock,  a body  of  dark  moles  fur  witl 
a single  turn  of  silver  tinsel  at  the  tip  and  tails  and  hackli 
of  dark  iron  blue  or  darkest  badger  is  the  best.  This  fh 
is  tied  on  a number  sixteen,  dry  fly  hook  and  fished  on  ; 
long  fine  leader  so  that  it  floats  along  just  under  the  surface 
Fish  it,  dead  drift  without  any  action  from  the  rod.  Oc 
casionally  a second  fly  is  tied  on  a dropper  about  thirty 
inches  above  the  first.  On  occasions  a double  strike  wil 
be  forthcoming. 

After  this  fly  has  left  the  water  it  emerges  as  an  adul 
that  could  barely  be  recognized  in  comparison  with  the 
sub-imago.  The  wings  become  transparent,  the  body  i 
glass  clear  with  a brown  tip  and  the  tails  become  mucl 
elongated.  In  late  afternoon  and  into  the  evening  these 
flies  perform  their  mating  dance  above  the  water.  Thej 
are  perhaps  the  most  active  of  all  the  May  flies. 

During  the  brief  seconds  they  touch  the  water  to  voic 
their  eggs  the  trout  will  again  feed.  The  fish  lie  just  belov 
the  surface  and  make  very  little  surface  commotion  tipping 
upward  to  take  any  fly  that  happens  to  drop  into  thei: 
feeding  spot. 

A simple,  but  effective  imitation  of  this  stage,  is  tied  a: 
follows.  Body  of  white  silk,  fur  or  quill,  with  a turn  o: 
red  or  brown  silk  at  the  tail.  Wings  none.  Hackle,  ligh 
badger.  Tails,  two  strands  of  light  badger  at  least  twice 
as  long  as  the  body.  The  hackles  are  kept  very  small  sc 
as  to  float  the  fly  as  close  to  the  surface  as  possible.  Hool 
size  sixteen,  or,  better  still,  eighteen  long  shank. 

While  the  dry  pattern  is  effective  for  only  a few  day: 
during  the  season,  the  wet  pattern  will  take  trout  wher 
the  natural  is  not  in  evidence.  I have  used  it  with  succes: 
on  occasion,  throughout  the  season. 
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Ttew  TRada  'ptotu  Old 

Although  fiber  glass  rods  are  much  more  durable 
than  the  older  bamboo  type,  they  still  show  signs  of  wear 
after  a few  seasons.  Winter  is  the  time  to  make  them 
look  like  new  again. 

First  examine  the  guides,  especially  the  end  one  called 
the  tip-top,  for  scoring  caused  by  line  or  leader  wear. 
Unless  they  are  smooth  as  glass  they  can  quickly  ruin  a 
fly  line  or  braided  casting  fine. 

A worn  tip-top  should  be  removed  by  filing  off  one  side 
in  to  the  bare  glass,  being  careful  not  to  damage  the  glass 
itself.  Then  the  thin  edge  can  usually  be  loosened  with 
the  point  of  a knife  and  the  entire  tip-top  pulled  off.  Heat- 
ing the  tip-top  to  remove  it  is  risky,  for  fiberglass  is  easily 
ruined  by  heat. 

The  other  guides  should  be  removed  if  worn  by  shaving 
off  the  thread  windings  that  hold  them  in  place.  Frayed 
windings  should  also  be  removed. 

New  guides  can  be  bought  to  replace  the  worn  ones. 
For  a more  permanent  job  use  tip-tops  made  of  carboloy, 
as  they  will  outwear  several  conventional  chrome  fittings. 
Attach  the  new  tip-top  with  epoxy  cement.  The  other 
guides  are  attached  with  special  rod-winding  thread. 


The  feet  of  the  new  guides  should  be  filed  to  a flattened 
point,  rounded  on  top.  Temporarily  fasten  the  first  one 
in  place  with  a turn  or  two  of  celophane  tape  over  the 
one  foot.  Start  the  thread  by  winding  it  over  itself  so 
that  the  end  is  eventually  covered.  You  can  keep  tension 
on  the  thread  by  passing  it  between  the  pages  of  a book, 
piling  more  books  on  top  if  more  tension  is  desired.  Be 
sure  each  turn  touches  the  previous  one,  using  the  thumb- 
nail to  push  them  together,  and  wind  from  the  bare  rod 
up  over  the  foot,  not  in  the  other  direction. 

When  you  have  only  five  or  six  turns  to  go  lay  a loop 


of  thread  on  the  windings  and  make  the  last  wraps  over 
it.  Pass  the  end  of  your  winding  thread  through  the  loop. 
Gently  pulling  the  loop  from  under  the  last  turns  will 
draw  the  end  of  the  thread  under  the  windings.  Cut  it 
off  closely  with  a sharp  razor  blade.  Repeat  the  process 
on  the  other  foot,  then  on  the  other  guides.  Give  the 
windings  two  coats  of  color  preserver  and  several  coats 
of  rod  varnish. 


J7G-  rc,;?  Giu/a/g  * koz>  GX/r 

Cork  grips  can  be  cleaned  up  by  sanding  them  lightly. 
Broken  or  badly  chewed  grips  can  be  replaced  if  they 
have  no  permanent  metal  fittings  at  the  end.  Fly  rod 
reel  seats  can  usually  be  slipped  off  by  heating,  unless 
they  are  pinned,  and  end  caps  on  other  type  rods  can 
usually  be  unscrewed. 

Cut  off  the  old  cork  and  thoroughly  clean  the  rod  or 
metal  shank.  Cork  rings  of  the  proper  size  can  be  fitted 
in  place  by  enlarging  the  hole  with  a round  file.  Coat 
each  ring  with  plastic  resin  glue  and  push  into  place.  Long 
spinning  and  fly  rod  handles  should  be  clamped  as  shown. 

When  the  cement  is  dry  shape  the  grip  to  your  taste 
with  coarse  sandpaper  wrapped  around  a file,  then  smooth 
with  fine  sandpaper.  An  electric  grinder  or  sanding  drum 
makes  short  work  of  this  shaping.  When  rebuilding  a 
plain  spinning  rod  grip  remember  to  work  the  grip  to  size 
and  slip  on  the  reel  bands  before  gluing  the  last  few  cork 
rings  in  place. 

If  only  a few  spots  on  the  grip  need  repairing  you  can 
cut  out  the  damaged  rings  with  a razor  blade.  Fit  new 
ones  by  cutting  them  in  half  and  cementing  the  halves 
over  the  rod  or  tang,  wrapping  them  with  rubber  bands. 
When  the  cement  has  dried  trim  them  to  size  and  smooth 
with  sandpaper.  Properly  done,  the  repair  job  will  out- 
last the  rest  of  the  grip. 

O O * 

Holding  trout  flies  in  the  steam  from  a tea  kettle  spout 
will  quickly  straighten  out  crumpled  feathers. 


You  Will  Never 
Forget  This 

TACKLE 

BUSTER 
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Pennsylvania  Angler 
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MINIMUM  CITATION  SIZES:  RULES: 


Species  of  Minimum  Length 
Fish  in  Inches 


Species  of  Minimum  Length 
Fish  in  Inches 


Species  of  Minimum  Length 
Fish  in  Inches 


American  Shad  25  in.  Channel  Catfish  30  in.  Muskellunge  45  in. 

Bluegill  11  in.  Crappies  (includes  black  Northern  Pike  36  in. 

Brook  Trout  17  in.  ana  white)  15  in.  Rainbow  Trout  27  in. 

Brown  Trout  28  in.  Eel  40  in.  Rock  Bass  11  in. 

Bullhead  15  in.  Fallfish  18  in.  Smallmouth  Bass  20  in. 

Carp  36  in.  Lake  Trout  30  in.  Walleye  30  in. 

Chain  Pickerel  25  in.  Largemouth  Bass  23  in.  Yellow  Perch  14  in. 


APPLICATION  FOR 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  FISHING  CITATION 

The  Editor— Pennsylvania  Angler  Date 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Please  send  me  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  Magazine's  Fishing  Citation  with  the  inscribed 
data  listed  below: 


Fish  must  be  caught  in  Pennsylvania  public  waters 
by  legal  methods  during  seasons  open  for  the  tak- 
ing of  the  species  involved. 

Fish  must  be  measured,  weighed  and  recorded 
by  fishing  license  issuing  agent  or  tackle  store 
within  the  state  by  the  owner,  manager,  or  an  au- 
thorized agent  of  the  respective  establishment. 

Photographs  are  desirable  as  further  proof  of 
catch  but  are  not  required. 

Non-residents  as  well  as  residents  are  eligible  for 
citations  if  fish  are  caught  under  the  above  con- 
ditions. 

Only  fishing  citation  applications  received  within 
90  days  from  date  of  catch  will  be  honored. 

HOW  TO  MEASURE: 


Name  (please  print) 


Address  City State 

Species  Length  Weight  - 

Type  of  Tackle  

Bait  or  Lure  Used  

Where  Caught in County 

Date  Caught Catch  Witnessed  by  

Measured  and  Weighed  by  

At  


"V  c ./ 
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By  ALBERT  S.  HAZZARD 


IcE  fishing  presents  an  attraction  that  is  hard  to  explain. 
Perhaps  it’s  partly  the  time  of  year.  The  Christmas  holiday 
season  is  usually  over  before  ice  fishing  begins,  at  least 
in  southern  Pennsylvania.  Hunting  is  through  except  for 
predators  and  there  is  little  to  tempt  one  to  the  outdoors 
in  this  part  of  the  state  where  skiing  or  snowshoeing  is 
an  infrequent  sport.  The  excuse  to  get  out  in  the  open 
among  the  familiar  surroundings  of  the  summer  months 
is  most  welcome.  There  is  a strange  charm  to  fishing  on 
a lake  so  crowded  in  summer  but  almost  deserted  in 
winter  unless  the  skating  is  good. 

When  is  it  safe  to  be  on  the  ice?  Authorities  differ. 
Some  adventurous  souls  claim  that  two  inches  of  solid 
ice  will  hold  a man  but  most  prefer  four  to  five  inches. 
There  is  the  old  saying  that  four  inches  will  hold  a horse 
and  wagon  and  six  inches  a freight  train!  The  safest 


approach  at  the  start  of  the  season  is  to  wait  until  several 
nights  of  twenty  degree  weather  and  then  to  test  every 
step  out  with  the  axe  or  ice  spud.  In  Wayne  County  and 
other  long-famous  fishing  areas  safe  ice  usually  comes 
during  the  deer  season  bnt  in  the  Harrisburg  area  we 
can’t  count  on  winter  fishing  much  before  New  Year. 

At  the  start  of  the  season  an  axe  or  even  a hatchet  will 
cut  the  five  or  six  inch  diameter  hole  needed  but  opening 
such  a hole  when  the  ice  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches 
thick  calls  for  a chisel  bar  or  “spud.”  A two  to  three  inch 
wood  chisel  welded  to  a heavy  iron  bar  about  four  feet 
long  with  a ring  or  knob  at  the  end  will  do  the  job  nicely 
and  also  make  a handy  walking  stick  especially  on  smooth 
ice.  But  be  sure  the  ring  or  knob  is  included  and  that 
a short  length  of  stout  clothesline  or  rope  is  securely  at- 
tached with  a loop  at  the  end  to  go  around  the  arm  of 
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ICE  FISHING  EQUIPMENT  includes  minnow  bucket,  charcoal  stove,  tip-up,  ice  cleats,  bag  with  tip-ups, 
spud  bar,  jig  rod,  ice  scoop,  small  minnow  net. 


SLICING  A HOLE  in  the  ice  is  work  but 
warm  up  any  ice  fisherman. 


the  operator.  Many  a fine  spud  is  left  sticking  up  in  the 
bottom  of  a lake  for  lack  of  this  precaution.  There  is 
nothing  slipperier  than  a cold  iron  bar  in  an  icy  mitten! 
In  the  old  days  the  village  blacksmith  made  ice  spuds  to 
order  but  now  the  modern  sporting  goods  store  stocks  or 
will  order  them  either  as  a single  piece  or  with  a pipe 
handle  which  may  unscrew  into  two  or  three  convenient 
sections.  Hand-operated  ice  drills  or  augurs  are  also  availa- 
ble but  most  fishermen  prefer  a well-sharpened  spud  of 
the  proper  length  to  fit  crosswise  in  the  trunk  of  a car. 
If  one  expects  to  cut  many  holes  through  thick  ice  a chain 
saw  is  a very  convenient  tool  in  the  hands  of  an  experi- 
enced operator. 

But  even  before  getting  his  spud  the  neophyte  ice 
fisherman  should  secure  the  proper  clothing.  Start  with 
medium  or  heavy  weight  insulated  underwear  and  in- 
sulated boots  or  rubber  hunting  boots  large  enough  for 
two  or  three  pairs  of  heavy  woolen  socks.  Heavy  wool 
pants  and  several  wool  shirts  and  an  outer,  light,  wind- 
proof  coat  with  big  side  pockets  for  mittens,  bait,  etc., 
will  be  necessary.  A warm  cap  with  earflaps  is  a necessity. 
The  peak  on  the  cap  protects  the  eyes  from  the  glare  on 
the  snow  but  some  like  to  use  sun  glasses.  A warm  wool 
scarf  is  a comfort  when  the  wind  is  blowing.  For  the  hands 
give  me  large-size  leather  mittens  which  can  be  water- 
proofed with  boot  grease.  Inside  these  are  worn  heavy 
wool  gloves  or  hand-knit  wool  mittens.  Hand  warmers  of 
various  types  are  on  the  market  and  are  useful  especially 
on  a bitter  day  just  after  landing  a cold,  wet  fish  followed 
by  rebaiting  with  bare  hands! 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  there  is  too  much  emphasis 
on  clothing  but  if  one  is  properly  dressed  winter  fishing 
can  be  a joy  to  man,  woman  or  child  but  unless  he  can 
keep  warm  it  is  no  fun  at  all. 

Now  that  the  angler  is  properly  dressed  and  has  a tool 
for  cutting  his  holes  what  else  does  he  need  for  fishing? 

He  should  have  a light  folding  stool  or  chair  or  a fish 
box  large  enough  for  the  purpose.  If  fishing  with  tip-ups 


and  if  the  ice  is  smooth  one  who  enjoys  skating  will  be 
ahead  of  his  companions  in  reaching  a flag  and  can  com- 
bine two  fine  winter  sports.  For  the  non-skater  a pair  of 
ice  creepers  will  add  greatly  to  his  safety  and  efficiency 
in  tending  his  lines.  There  are  times  when  glare  ice  is 
almost  impossible  to  navigate  without  these  aids  especially 
in  a strong  wind. 

A small  shed  or  a box  equipped  with  ski  runners  is 
always  useful  to  transport  the  tip-ups,  bait  buckets,  lunch 
and  other  gear.  The  box  also  provides  a seat  and  some 
comfort-loving  fishermen  include  an  insulated  compart- 
ment for  a small  gasoline  lantern,  stool  or  other  heating 
device. 

Depending  upon  conditions  expected  and  methods  of 
fishing  a shanty,  tent  or  wind  break  of  some  type  may 
be  desirable.  These  range  from  sturdy,  well-built,  heated, 
wooden  or  canvass  and  wood  structures  to  light  portable 
shelters  or  a simple  canvass  tarp  supported  by  poles  set 
in  the  ice.  Small  wood,  coal,  gasoline  or  oil  stoves  are 
sources  of  heat  for  the  shanties  which  may  also  be  lighted 
for  night  fishing  with  gasoline  lanters,  bottled  gas  or  even 
electric  lights.  On  some  bays  of  the  Great  Lakes,  fishing 
villages  spring  up  and  power  lines  are  brought  out  to 
service  the  shanties,  stores  and  other  business  places. 
One  such  temporary  village  in  Northern  Michigan  elects 
a mayor  and  has  a police  detail  to  keep  the  unruly  in  line. 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  shelter,  if  any— and  most  fisher- 
men in  southern  Pennsylvania  use  little  more  than  warm 
clothing— a fire  of  some  type  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort 
and  pleasure  of  the  outing  and  makes  it  possible  to  cook 
at  least  part  of  the  catch  out  in  the  open— but  more  of 
that  later. 

Ice  fishing  tackle  may  range  from  a hand  line  to  elabo- 
rate devices  just  as  in  summer  fishing.  Tip-ups  of  several 
types  have  been  used  in  Pennsylvania  for  many  years. 
They  range  from  a piece  of  red  cloth  tied  to  the  line  and 
supported  over  the  hole  by  a short  pole  cut  along  the 
shore  and  stuck  into  the  ice  at  an  angle  to  the  fancy 
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CORRECT  SET  for  a tip-up  with  flag  shown  hooked  to  "trigger". 
When  fish  hits  bait  flag  goes  up  signalling  the  ice  angler  to  action. 


;tore-bought  tip-up  with  a reel  to  be  suspended  below  the 
ce,  the  turning  of  which  trips  various  levers  to  flip  up  a 
ed  flag.  In  between  these  extremes  are  all  grades  of 
leviees  operated  by  springs  or  gravity  with  the  purpose 
)f  signaling  a strike  and  releasing  line  to  the  running  fish. 
7ine  articles  describing  tip-ups  and  other  ice  fishing  tackle 
ippeared  in  the  January  and  February  1963  issues  of 
Pennsylvania  Angler.  Black  bait  casting  line  of  ten  to 

I fifteen  pound  strength  is  best  for  tip-ups.  A single  buck 
hot  makes  a good  sinker.  Wire  snelled  hooks  of  large  size 
hould  be  used  if  pike  or  pickerel  are  a possibility;  for 
-ellow  perch  or  trout  a number  two  or  four  snelled  hook 
s suitable  with  a BB  shot  as  a sinker.  Live  minnows  are 
generally  used  as  bait,  the  size  depending  on  the  kind  of 
ish  sought.  Pike,  pickerel,  walleyes  and  bass  prefer  three 
:o  five  inch  bait-fish;  perch  and  trout  are  best  caught  on 
1/2  to  2 inch  minnows.  Angle  worms  and  mayfly  nymphs 
(“wigglers”)  are  also  used  on  tip-ups  but  are  more  often 
lsed  on  ice  lines. 

Ice  lines  are  employed  for  jigging,  smelt  fishing  and 
tod  fishing  for  bluegills  and  other  panfish.  A stout  eight 
)r  ten  pound  black  silk  or  nylon  bait  casting  line  works 
veil  for  jigging  using  a lead  and  feather  jig  of  the  type 
rsed  in  open  water  fishing  or  bass-size,  weighted  spoons 
or  pickerel,  bass  and  walleyes  and  a small  feather  jig  or 
i:poon  for  perch.  A short,  stout  rod  or  a jig  board  is  gen- 
erally used  but  some  prefer  to  hold  the  line  in  the  hand. 
iVhen  a school  of  hungry  perch  is  located  in  shallow  water 
he  action  may  be  fast  and  furious  with  a jig. 

Smelt  fishing  with  ice  lines  is  usually  done  inside  a 
;hantv  and  is  generally  most  productive  at  night.  A one- 
lalf  or  three-fourths  ounce  dipsey  sinker  is  fastened  to 
he  bottom  of  a nylon  monofilament  line  of  about  eight 
Dound  test.  Two  or  more  (the  latter  only  in  Lake  Erie) 
lumber  four  ten  inch  snelled  hooks  are  attached  at  foot 
ntervals  and  baited  with  small  minnows.  The  rig  is 
owered  to  the  bottom  then  raised  about  a foot  and  the 
ine  fastened  at  that  point  to  the  wooden  reel  supported 


ANGLER  PULLS  in  fish  with  hand-over-hand  motion.  This  is  the  high 
point  of  ice  fishing. 


overhead  from  the  inside  of  the  roof  of  the  shanty.  This 
large  wooden  reel  (about  six  inches  in  diameter)  has  a 
five  foot  pull  cord  wound  around  the  small  diameter  of 
the  reel  base.  A short  pull  on  this  cord  causes  the  reel 
to  rapidly  bring  up  the  baited  hooks  and— hopefully  one 
or  more  smelt.  The  fisherman  relaxes  on  a comfortable 
bench  in  front  of  the  trench-like  hole  cut  in  the  ice  and 
exposed  by  lifting  a floor  board  in  the  shanty  and  waits 
for  the  line  to  signal  a bite.  A small  piece  of  white 
adhesive  tape  fastened  to  the  nylon  at  eye  level  aids  pre- 
ception.  Also  since  smelt  often  bite  gently  it  helps  to 
fasten  a rubber  band  at  two  points  on  the  nylon  above 
the  tape  looping  the  nylon  between  these  points  so  that 
a delicate  pull  will  stretch  the  band  and  cause  the  white 
tape  to  dance.  When  a bite  is  signaled  the  fisherman  sets 
down  his  cup  of  coffee  or  his  hand  of  cards  and  jerks  the 
pull  cord.  Up  comes  the  rig  often  with  one  or  more 
wriggling  smelt.  Hooks  are  rebaited  and  the  gear  tossed 
in,  the  sinker  automatically  takes  the  hooks  back  to  the 
predetermined  level  as  the  reel  unwinds  and  the  pull 
cord  winds  back  on  the  spindle  ready  for  the  next  bite. 
When  enough  smelt  have  accumulated  they  are  quickly 
cleaned,  salted  and  dusted  with  corn  meal  or  flour  and 
dropped  into  the  kettle  of  smoking  hot  cooking  oil  atop 
the  little  heating  stove  that  meanwhile  has  been  keeping 
the  coffee  hot  and  the  fisherman  comfortable.  The  sweet 
flavor  of  those  crisp,  pale  brown,  hot  morsels  cannot  be 
equalled!  Then,  appetites  satisfied  and  with  the  bucket 
filled  with  silvery  fish  the  minnow  can  is  suspended  on  a 
chain  lowered  through  the  fishing  hole  and  floor  boards 
are  replaced.  Shanty  lights  are  turned  out,  the  door  is 
padlocked  and  the  sleepy  but  satisfied  angler  trudges 
toward  shore  as  the  ice  booms  and  cracks  in  the  brilliant 
starlight. 

But  most  line  fishing  in  this  state  is  done  for  bluegills, 
perch,  crappies  and— in  recent  years  for  trout.  Your  district 
fish  warden  will  tell  you  the  best  waters  for  different  kinds 
of  fish,  where  bait  can  be  secured  and  where  the  fish  are 
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JIGGING  is  simple  operation.  Keep  the  bait  a foot  above  the  bottom 
and  keep  it  moving.  Very  small  bobber  gives  only  slight  nudge  but 
it's  time  to  set! 


biting  best.0  Line  fishing  for  panfish  is  often  combined 
with  the  use  of  three  or  four  tip-ups  baited  with  minnows 
for  the  larger  game  fish.  Small  minnows  or  other  baits 
are  employed  in  rod  fishing.  A total  of  not  more  than 
five  devices  may  be  used  by  a fisherman. 

Effective  ice  line  fishing  requires  light,  well  balanced 
tackle.  Although  some  prefer  a short,  stiff  rod  about  two 
feet  in  length  more  action  can  be  had  and  fish  can  be 
played  more  effectively  by  using  a light,  flexible  fly  rod 
tip  set  in  a short  handle  with  a simple  reel  or  with  two 
metal  pins  set  about  six  inches  apart  on  the  handle  to 

° See  article  “It’s  a Cold  Business”— January  1964  issue. 


hold  about  thirty  feet  of  three  or  four  pound  monofilament. 
In  fishing  for  bluegills  one  should  use  a medium  length 
No.  8 or  10  hook.  A single  BB  shot  is  fastened  about  two 
inches  above  the  hook.  A small  bobber  is  threaded  on  the 
line  so  that  it  will  ride  just  above  the  water  when  the 
baited  hook  is  at  the  proper  depth.  The  slightest  pull 
should  take  it  down.  This  is  important  as  even  large  blue- 
gills  often  bite  lightly.  A second  hook  can  be  attached  by 
a ten  inch  piece  of  nylon  to  hang  a foot  above  the  bottom 
hook. 

Although  large  bluegills  will  take  small  minnows  the 
best  baits  for  these  fish  are  insect  larvae  of  various  kinds 
and  angleworms.  Meal  worms  are  probably  most  availa- 
ble from  bait  dealers.  They  are  effective  and  keep  readily 
in  a small  bottle  of  corn  meal  or  oat  meal.  They  will  live 
for  weeks  if  kept  in  a cool  place.  Bat-tailed  maggots 
(“mousies”)  common  in  packinghouse  or  sewage  disposal 
wastes  are  also  excellent  but  more  difficult  to  keep  in  good 
condition.  Corn  borers  are  fine  bait  but  difficult  to  secure 
in  these  days  of  effective  farm  pest  control.  Wood  borer 
grubs  of  various  kinds  are  also  excellent  but  not  easily  dug 
out  of  rotting  logs.  Angleworms  or  the  “red  worms”  sold 
by  most  bait  dealers  will  also  take  fish  in  winter  but  do 
not  seem  to  be  as  effective  as  in  summer  and  they  freeze 
readily.  Larvae  of  caddis  flies  (“stickworms”  or  “reed- 
amites”)  and  the  nymphs  of  dragon  flies  (“bass  bugs”)  or 
of  the  burrowing  mayfly  (“wigglers”)  are  also  fine  bait 
for  panfish  but  few  Pennsylvania  bait  dealers  carry  them 
and  it  is  a cold  job  for  the  angler  to  collect  his  own. 

Now  that  the  fisherman  is  equipped  how  does  he  locate 
his  quarry?  Bars  which  often  extend  out  from  points,  bays, 
old  stream  channels,  submerged  tree  tops  and  the  edges  of 
weed  beds  are  all  good  places  to  explore  whether  using 
tipups,  jigs  or  ice  lines.  A foot  or  eighteen  inches  from 
the  bottom  is  a good  depth  to  fish.  An  ounce  sinker  on 
fifty  feet  of  light  fishing  line  is  handy  to  determine  the 
proper  setting  at  each  hole,  or  a sounding  lead  with  a 
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spring  snap  can  be  used  when  each  line  is  set  for  the 
first  time.  A button  threaded  on  a tipup  line  can  be  slid 
along  the  line  above  the  hook  to  mark  the  depth  to  reset 
after  catching  a fish  or  checking  the  bait. 

An  important  tool  needed  for  any  type  of  ice  fishing 
is  a “skimmer”.  This  is  a long  handled  strainer  to  remove 
ice  chips  from  freshly  cut  holes  or  to  reopen  frozen  holes. 
The  best  type  is  a perforated  heavy  metal  shallow  dish 
about  six  inches  in  diameter  welded  to,  or  preferably  a 
part  of,  an  eighteen  inch  metal  handle  with  a ring  or 
hook  in  the  end  to  keep  it  from  slipping  into  the  hole 
from  a wet  glove. 

Another  piece  of  equipment  which  adds  to  the  comfort 
of  ice  fishing  is  a Turkish  bath  towel.  Better  take  an  old 
jone  from  the  linen  closet  as  it  will  never  be  the  same  after 
the  first  trip.  Fastened  to  the  jacket  by  a button  or  safety 
pin  it  will  be  used  a hundred  times  a day  after  baiting 
up  or  removing  a fish  from  the  hook. 

In  rod  fishing  one  usually  spuds  two  holes  about  four 
feet  apart.  When  the  hooks  are  baited  and  lowered  to 
the  proper  depth  the  angler  seats  himself  with  his  back 
:to  the  wind  at  the  proper  distance  to  operate  both  poles. 
Fust  one  is  raised  a foot  or  two  and  then  the  cork  is 
slowly  lowered  to  the  surface.  Then  the  other  line  is 
raised  and  lowered  while  the  angler  keeps  a watchful 
eye  on  the  other  cork.  Sometimes  both  corks  go  down  at 
ionce  and  both  fish  may  be  hooked.  A double  on  a rod 
is  not  uncommon  when  fish  are  biting  well  as  panfish 
usually  travel  in  schools.  On  some  happy  occasions  the 
iaction  is  so  fast  that  it  is  all  one  can  do  to  handle  a single 
rod.  And  all  the  time  one  must  keep  an  eye  on  the  tipups. 
When  a flag  goes  up  the  nearest  man  runs  or  skates  to  it. 
It  is  a thrill  to  look  down  into  the  hole  and  see  the  reel 
turning  as  the  fish  runs  with  the  minnow.  The  general 
rule  is  to  wait  until  the  run  stops  and  to  strike  sharply 
when  it  is  resumed. 

Artificial  flies  can  be  used  effectively  with  ice  lines  al- 
though more  patience  and  skill  are  required.  Number  12 
or  14  trout  flies  with  a BB  shot  fastened  to  the  bend  of 
the  hook  or  better  with  an  equivalent  weight  built  into 
the  body  are  lowered  and  raised  as  described  above  but 
usually  without  the  bobber  attached.  The  strike  is  often 
very  gentle  as  the  bluegill  sucks  in  the  fly  and  this  is 
frequently  detected  as  an  unusual  movement  of  the  line 
jrather  than  as  an  actual  tug.  When  fish  are  biting  well 
the  man  using  flies  can  outfish  his  companions  as  no  bait- 
ing is  required.  A brown  or  gray  hackle  or  black  gnat 
pattern  works  well  on  bluegills  and  trout. 

But  action  is  seldom  so  fast  and  continuous  that  the 
fisherman  doesn’t  have  a chance  to  watch  the  changing 
clouds  or  enjoy  the  sunrise  or  sunset  colors  over  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  I recall  one  pleasant  afternoon  on  Pinchot 
Park  Lake  when  moving  objects  at  the  far  end  gradually 
resolved  themselves  into  two  deer  that  came  within  a 
i hundred  yards  of  us  before  leaving  the  ice  to  enter  the 
woods.  That  same  day  we  were  entertained  by  the  crow- 
ing of  cock  pheasants  in  the  nearby  marsh  and  the  calls 
of  a scattered  covey  of  quail  in  the  adjacent  weed  patch. 

With  the  landing  of  the  first  fish  another  use  for  the  axe 
or  spud  arises.  Fish  keep  best  if  not  allowed  to  freeze. 
A shallow  depression  a couple  feet  long  and  a foot  or  so 
wide  is  chopped  in  the  ice  near  the  fishing  holes.  A narrow 
opening  is  cut  in  the  bottom  so  that  the  water  can  come 
up  from  below  but  small  enough  so  that  fish  cannot  escape. 
Here  fish  keep  alive  in  perfect  condition  and  ready  for 
removal  with  the  skimmer  as  needed. 


SMELT  fishing  through  the  ice  is  enjoyed  by  thousands  of  Pennsyl- 
vania anglers.  This  photo  was  taken  at  Harvey's  Lake  some  while 
ago.  Bays  of  Lake  Erie  are  fine  smelt  locales. 


No  ice  fishing  trip  is  complete  without  a meal  of  fish 
cooked  on  or  near  the  lake.  Some  people  prefer  a gasoline 
stove  or  a charcoal  grill  on  the  ice  at  the  fishing  site. 
A pot  of  coffee  can  be  kept  hot  all  day  long  and  if  it  is 
bitter  cold  and  ice  is  forming  in  the  holes  they  can  be 
kept  open  by  occasionally  adding  a dipper  of  hot  water 
from  a pail  kept  on  the  fire  for  this  purpose.  Also  fish  to 
be  cooked  for  lunch  are  much  easier  washed  in  warm 
water  as  are  the  hands  and  knife  of  the  cleaner.  Be  an 
optimist  and  bring  with  you  a large  cast  iron  skillet  and 
some  cooking  oil  or  some  thick-sliced  bacon,  also  a paper 
bag  with  a handfull  of  cornmeal  or  flour  mixed  with  the 
desired  amount  of  salt  and  pepper.  A roll  of  paper  towels 
will  come  in  handy  for  drying  the  fish  and  wiping  the 
hands.  After  the  excess  moisture  has  been  removed  drop 
the  fish  into  the  bag  and  shake  it  to  flour  and  season  them 
well  then  pop  them  into  the  hot  skillet.  Well-browned 
bluegills,  perch  or  other  panfish  can’t  be  beat!  Are  they 
actually  better  eating  at  this  season  when  the  water  is 
clear  and  cold  or  is  it  that  we  haven’t  tasted  fresh  fish 
for  several  months? 

I prefer  to  go  ashore  and  find  a sheltered  spot  for  a wood 
fire  where  the  wire  grill  can  be  set  up  on  some  rocks  or 
logs  to  support  the  coffee  pot  and  frying  pan  with  room 
left  over  to  toast  bread  or  rolls.  The  smell  of  the  wood 
smoke  mingles  with  that  of  the  boiling  coffee  and  frying 
fish  to  create  an  outdoor  memory  of  a winter  that  would 
otherwise  be  long  and  dull. 

As  the  season  wears  on,  days  are  longer  and  warmer 
and  it  is  most  pleasant  to  be  out  on  the  ice.  Nesting  owls 
call  as  evening  approaches  and  as  the  nearby  streams  be- 
come free  of  ice  goldeneye  ducks  wing  over  the  lake  look- 
ing for  open  water  near  the  inlets  and  just  before  the 
break-up  a flock  of  Canada  geese  is  seen  heading  north 
and  we  know  that  ice  fishing  will  soon  be  over  for  another 
year. 
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PERKIOMEN  CREEK  SCENE.  Audubon  knew  this  country  like  a book.  He  never  forgot  the  pleasant 
hours  it  gave  him,  nor  the  early  training  and  inspiration  he  gained  there. 


AUDUBON  on  the  Perkiomen 


By  WILBERT  NATHAN  SAVAGE 


SpRING  smiled  early  that  year  on  Mill  Grove,  and  the 
last  traces  of  Perkiomen  Creek’s  windowpane  of  ice  was 
magically  engaged  in  a disappearing  act.  Overhead, 
March  sky-and-cloud  colors  mingled  to  mimic  those  of 
the  indigo  bunting.  Or  were  they  more  like  the  azure 
parts  of  a blue-winged  teal? 

Westward,  great  forest  patterns  stretched  toward  the 
smoky  purple  marking  the  Reading  Hills.  To  the  north 
and  south,  the  soft  green  of  stalwart  pine  and  hemlock 
reached  as  far  as  the  tall  stranger  could  see.  In  such  a 
setting  John  James  Audubon  stood  enchanted  in  his  first 
intent  study  of  Penn’s  Woods. 

Round  about  was  the  scent  and  sight  of  the  early  wilder- 
ness. And  yet  the  print  of  the  white  settler  was  much  in 
evidence.  Already  Audubon  had  learned  that  once  upon 
a time  the  300-acre  Mill  Grove  estate  had  belonged  to 
William  Penn.  A little  to  the  south  lay  Valley  Forge,  and 
not  far  away  Lafayette  had  crossed  the  Schuylkill  to  save 
his  army  by  strategy. 

From  a narrow  footpath  on  a high  ledge,  Audubon  could 
glimpse  a portion  of  countryside  where  the  Schuylkill  cut 
a shimmering  crescent  toward  the  east.  For  a moment  he 
thought  on  the  just  wisdom  of  a local  order  “forbidding 
fishermen  to  place  their  nets  from  shore  to  shore  on  area 
rivers,  since  these  impeded  flatboats  by  which  farmers 
carried  their  produce  to  Philadelphia  . . .”  What  Audu- 
bon didn’t  then  know  was  that  the  regulation,  still  in  effect, 
had  been  established  by  Squire  Boone,  Daniel  Boone’s 


father.  (Audubon  later  came  to  know  Daniel  quite  well 
while  on  treks  in  the  West.) 

Here,  decided  the  youthful  newcomer,  was  the  exciting 
kind  of  action-on-wings  he  was  seeking.  Here  was  a 
sketch-pad  bonanza:  the  wary  cardinal  that  dared  him  to 
catch  its  brilliance;  the  bluejay  that  had  been  upbraiding 
him  for  ten  minutes;  the  friendly  chickadee;  the  busy  red- 
headed woodpecker,  and  the  quick-as-a-wink  nuthatch. 
And  had  he  not  seen  a little  green  heron  and  a great  blue 
wader  down  in  the  willows?  Wasn’t  the  sound  of  a 
drumming  grouse  at  that  very  moment  timed  to  the  far-off 
conversations  of  spring-happy  crows?  The  eighteen-year- 
old  artist  had  never  felt  so  elated! 

John  James  Audubon  was  born  April  26,  1785,  at  Les 
Cayes,  in  what  is  now  the  republic  of  Haiti.  The  lad’s 
mother  died  when  he  was  a small  child.  His  father  imme- 
diately took  his  only  son  to  France,  hoping  he’d  follow 
paternal  footsteps  and  become  a French  naval  captain. 
Years  passed,  and  finally  Audubon  let  it  be  known  that  he 
cared  nothing  for  ships  nor  the  sea.  His  father  accepted 
the  decision  graciously,  saying:  “John,  I am  the  fortunate 
owner  of  a farmstead  in  America,  near  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania. Would  you  like  to  go  there  and  live  with  the 
caretaker  and  his  family  until  you  are  ready  to  establish 
yourself  in  business?” 

Sensing  a golden  opportunity  to  pursue  Nature  with 
sketch-pad  and  pencil— and  thus  fulfill  long-cherished 
secret  dreams— Audubon  asked  for,  and  received,  permis- 
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sion  to  sail  at  once.  The  trip  was  a chore,  for  his  eagerness 
fairly  bewailed  the  dragging  length  of  each  passing  day. 
But  now,  after  a carriage  ride  from  Morristown,  New  Jer- 
sey, he  was  on  Keystone  soil  . . . Now  he  was  ready  to 
capture  in  simple  artwork  the  scores  of  feathered  per- 
sonalities beckoning  on  every  side— the  phoebes  nesting 
in  the  mouth  of  yonder  cave;  the  “saw-whet”  owl  that  had 
frightened  him  last  night  by  the  milldam;  the  iridescent 
grackle  and  the  grosbeak;  the  unusually  bold  pair  of 
robins.  Ah,  how  delightful  the  blessings  of  abundance! 

The  caretaker  at  Mill  Grove  was  a Quaker  named 
Thomas,  and  he  and  his  wife  grew  accustomed  to  seeing 
Audubon  go  striding  off  to  wander  like  a haunting  shadow 
wherever  birds  glided  and  dipped;  wherever  they  wheeled, 
darted,  skimmed,  bathed,  fed,  preened,  battled,  sang,  or 
nested.  Over  and  over  the  determined  teen-ager  told 
himself  that  he  must  never  be  satisfied  with  a drawing 
that  failed  to  make  his  feathered  model  look  alive  and 
moving.  For  hours  on  end  he’d  lay  quiet  in  the  grass,  or 
remain  motionless  beside  a nesting  site,  endlessly  studying 
the  inquisitive  ways  of  every  bird  he  saw.  A few  birds 
became  so  used  to  seeing  him  that,  unflustered,  they  would 
allow  him  to  lift  their  fledglings  from  the  nest.  He  made 
hundreds  of  sketches  but  put  the  finishing  touches  on  none 
of  them.  He  was  striving  for  that  elusive  look-alive  per- 
fection in  his  work— the  natural  lift  of  a wing,  the  tilt  of  a 
head,  the  saucy  stance  on  a twig.  And  gradually  he  was 
achieving  it. 

In  the  course  of  supplying  his  son  with  sufficient  pocket 
money,  Audubon’s  father  assigned  Miers  Fisher,  a Schuyl- 
kill Valley  acquaintance,  the  duty  of  helping  his  offspring 


SELF  PORTRAIT  of  John  James  Audubon.  No  one  has  ever  matched 
his  ability  to  capture  life-like  bird  forms  on  the  drawing  board. 
His  early  pledge  was  to  make  each  bird  look  alive  and  moving  in 
the  finished  drawing. 


toward  a respectable  career— perhaps  in  law  or  medicine. 
But  young  John  James,  alert  to  all  such  goings-on,  soon 
saw  how  the  wind  was  blowing  and  fled  the  rule  of  strait- 
laced Friend  Fisher,  a Quaker  who  at  least  was  prudent 
enough  not  to  force  his  holy  guidance  upon  the  lad.  And 
thus,  in  the  more  liberal  hands  of  Friend  Thomas  and  his 
wife,  he  practically  became  his  own  master  ...  “a  junior 
squire  of  broad  acres,  complete  with  a gun,  a horse,  and 
a dog.  . . .” 

At  first,  Audubon  dressed  well,  but  after  a while  he  wore 
’’simple  leathern  garb,  paying  more  attention  to  the  cos- 
tume arrangements  of  musicians  a-wing  than  to  his  own 
proper  grooming.”  He  scorned  every  hint  that  he  “get 
settled”  in  some  conventional  profession.  For  he  reso- 
lutely envisioned  the  sort  of  career  to  which  he  was  hope- 
lessly bound:  one  involving  rare  and  distinctive  artistry; 
one  that  had  the  devotion  of  every  heartbeat.  But  also 
one  that  was  destined  to  saddle  him  with  sadness  and 
peril;  with  despair,  hardship  and  frustration.  Indeed,  one 
that  finally  forced  him  to  seek  supplemental  earnings  from 
sustaining  services  as  a clerk,  merchant,  French  teacher, 
miller,  miner,  and  portrait  painter. 

When  Audubon  early  expressed  hope  that  he’d  be  able 
to  do  some  sketch-pad  work  on  a fish  hawk,  he  received 
this  advice  from  a local  fisherman:  “When  the  fish  come 
upstream  to  spawn,  the  fish  hawks’ll  foller.  You’ll  see  ’em 
plunge  quick  as  thought  . . .” 

The  advice  was  good.  But  while  he  was  waiting  for 
the  fish  hawk  he  located  and  sketched  a muskrat,  skunk, 
and  lizard.  His  hands  were  those  of  a genius  and  they 
would  not  be  still.  He  found  time  to  press  wax  into  pre- 
cise leaf  forms,  and  to  weave  softened  willow  withes  into 
baskets.  Strictly  in  the  interest  of  increased  knowledge  he 
even  killed  and  stuffed  several  mammals  and  birds,  “and 
then  rode  to  Norristown  at  a mad  pace  to  obtain  thin  wire 
which  he  fashioned  into  flexible  skeletons  that  could  be 
nudged  into  lifelike  poses  . . .” 

Almost  before  he  knew  it  his  first  spring  and  summer 
on  the  Perkiomen  had  passed  and  the  hard  frosts  of  Octo- 
ber were  bringing  down  Fall-scented  showers  of  blazing 
color  from  the  trees.  He  listened  to  the  plaintive  late  calls 
of  many  birds,  watched  them  do  exercise  flights  before 
heading  South.  He  even  banded  a phoebe  with  a silver 
thread  and  hoped  it  would  return  to  show  him  the  identi- 
fication band  in  the  spring.  Then,  with  time  cycles 
gobbling  up  the  days  and  the  weeks,  it  wasn’t  long  until 
he  was  skating  on  the  glassy  creek. 

After  Audubon  discovered  the  presence  of  lead  deposits 
at  Mill  Grove  he  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  New  York 
on  business.  When  he  left  the  Perkiomen  countryside  he 
carried  in  one  of  his  large  warm  pockets  a live  screech 
owl.  It  survived  the  entire  trip  in  a rather  happy  mood, 
“but  at  one  hotel  Audubon  and  his  friend  were  compelled 
to  leave  because  the  owl  shattered  the  nighttime  silence 
of  the  building  with  penetrating,  unearthly  sounds!” 

Audubon  never  said  so,  but  there  were  those  who 
claimed  that  the  owl  had  brought  down  bad  luck  on  his 
benefactor.  At  any  rate,  the  lead  mine  turned  out  in  such 
a wretched  fashion  that  events  stemming  from  mine- 
related  legal  technicalities  completely  cut  off  monthly  in- 
come from  Audubon’s  father. 

For  a long  time  thereafter  Audubon  was  compelled  to 
do  anything  he  could  to  earn  an  honest  dollar.  He  made 
a trip  to  France  on  borrowed  money,  and  upon  returning 
wandered  as  far  west  as  Ohio,  as  far  south  as  Tennessee 
before  drifting  back  to  Mill  Grove.  In  keeping  faith  with 
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DANIEL  BOONE  with  hunting  dog.  Audubon  knew  Boon  well,  did  at 
least  three  portraits  of  him  . . . one  from  memory.  Some  observers 
believed  that  Audubon  favored  Boon  in  appearance. 


his  avowed  calling  as  an  artist,  and  engaging  himself  in 
odd  jobs  too  numerous  to  record,  he  still  managed  some- 
how to  find  time  to  become  an  avid  hunter  and  fisherman. 
In  one  of  his  best  biographies  we  read  this  account  of  a 
journey  that  took  him  to  Pittsburgh  and  a float  trip  on 
the  Ohio  River:  “At  daybreak  Audubon  would  be  ofi 
to  shoot  wood  ducks  or  wild  turkey,  or  to  fish  from  the 
flatboat.  In  the  early  morning  catfish  leapt  and  white 
perch  were  biting;  and  golden  sunfish  were  to  be  had  by 
casting  a line  fixed  to  a slender  cane  of  hickory  or 
hazel.  . . .” 

On  occasion  Audubon  was  accused  of  being  an  idler, 
a whittler,  a teller  of  tales,  a shiftless  imitator  of  bird 
songs.  But  even  his  critics  knew  he  was  a man  of  high 
caliber— a superbly  intelligent  man  of  his  word;  a man 
concerned  with  every  phase  of  forest  and  wildlife  well- 
being. 

The  very  thought  of  fire  in  the  autumn  woods  terrorized 
Audubon.  He  deplored  the  practice  of  taking  fish  or  game 
needlessly,  and  in  this  respect  various  biographers  com- 
pared his  never-destroy-unnecessarily  attitude  with  that 
of  the  American  Indian.  He  put  forth  effort  in  setting  good 
examples  afield,  expressed  forward-looking  ideas,  and  of- 
fered wise  messages  having  to  do  with  protection  of  certain 
creatures  even  then  overshadowed  by  the  approaching 
threat  of  total  or  near-complete  extinction.  Indeed,  he  was 
so  conscious  of  the  need  for  early  guarding  of  our  natural 
resources  in  general  that  he  may  correctly  be  referred  to 
as  one  of  the  first  and  best  conservationists  in  Penn’s 
Woods! 

The  time  came  for  Audubon  to  leave  Pennsylvania— to 
seek  new  and  different  models  for  his  portraiture  a-wing. 
He  had  married  Lucy  Bakewell,  a Schuylkill  Valley  girl, 
in  1808,  and  of  their  journey  westward  he  mentions  going 
through  Lancaster,  Harrisburg,  Carlisle,  and  Pittsburgh. 
In  setting  out  to  seek  his  fortune  (he  indicated  that  he  was 


tired  of  accepting  help  from  his  father-in-law,  William 
Bakewell),  Audubon  was  to  have  far  more  than  his  share 
of  ups  and  downs. 

There  was  the  grist  mill  failure  in  1819;  the  unprofitable 
steamboat  he  bought;  his  unsuccessful  lumbering  opera- 
tions; yes,  even  the  sting  of  unavoidable  bankruptcy!  In 
despair  he  once  wrote  a friend:  “Do  you  know  anyone, 
Nicholas,  who  wants  a muleteer,  woodchopper,  sign 
painter,  or  perhaps  someone  to  skin  a pole  cat?”  He  was 
not  without  the  plague  of  difficulty  of  long  duration  when 
he  tried  to  interest  a publisher  in  his  “Birds  of  America”— 
the  profitable  work  that  finally  won  him  late-in-life  recogni- 
tion as  “the  immortal  woodsman  . . . who  has  turned  out 
the  most  magnificent  monument  ever  erected  to  nature.  . . .” 

But  through  it  all,  Audubon  had  the  understanding  and 
devotion  of  his  wife.  For  Lucy  even  served  as  a governess 
in  order  to  help  provide  a living,  and  “to  free  John  James 
so  that  he  might  gain  improved  balance  and  perspective 
wherever  he  finds  feathered  subjects  along  wild  and 
picturesque  woodland  trails.  . . .”  She  would  not  allow 
him  to  forget  the  thrush  song  after  rain;  the  flash  of  the 
flicker’s  gold-bronze  wing  against  creekside  flowers;  the 
sober  junco  camouflaged  against  the  hickory’s  shaggy  bark. 

Thus  encouraged  and  uplifted  by  the  spirit  of  another, 
Audubon  never  allowed  himself  to  fall  into  the  clutches  of 
hopeless  bitterness.  He  put  the  buzzard  on  drawing  paper 
and  saw  nothing  ugly  in  its  grotesque  form;  he  silently 
marveled  at  the  power  of  his  own  skill  as  he  achieved 
sparkling  perfection  in  the  life-like  warmth  of  the  mocking 
bird,  the  sandhill  crane,  the  Baltimore  oriole,  the  snowy 
heron,  the  passenger  pigeon,  etc.  In  his  profession  among 
wild  wings  he  found  the  only  elixir  that  could  overcome 
grim  melancholy  and  utter  resignation  to  hounding  re- 
verses. He  was  cheered  and  inspired  by  sight  of  a com- 
mon meadowlark  as  much  as  he  was  by  the  majesty  of 
the  eagle.  He  drew  game  bird  sketches  when  his  fingers 
were  so  cold  that  he  often  dropped  his  pencil  as  it 
whispered  across  the  crisp-cold  paper.  And  then  he  would 
move  one  . . . and  on  . . . and  on.  . . . 

In  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  Audubon  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  sharing  a room  overnight  with  Daniel  Boone,  then  an 
old  man.  Having  much  in  common,  they  stayed  up  late 
and  talked  of  trapping,  fishing,  woodcraft,  and  marksman- 
ship. Boone,  whom  Audubon  was  to  see  a number  of 
times  in  the  next  ten  years,  said  he’d  like  once  more  to 
walk  old  Pennsylvania  trails,  “from  the  Monongahela 
east.  . . .”  Before  Boone  died  in  September,  1820,  Audu- 
bon had  made  several  portraits  of  the  famous  frontier 
scout.  He  later  did  one  of  Boone  from  memory— a work 
in  oil  that  is  often  reckoned  to  be  better  than  the  posed 
portraits. 

Although  he  wandered  extensively  in  quest  of  different 
forms  of  bird  life,  Pennsylvania  held  a sort  of  magnetic 
attraction  for  John  James  Audubon.  Just  eight  years  before 
he  died  he  returned  briefly  to  Keystone  territory.  By  now 
he  was  a successful  artist-author,  but  here  is  the  amusing 
account  of  his  last  “humble  man”  sojourn  in  Pennsylvania: 

“In  the  autumn  of  1843  a traveler  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal  saw  a bale  of  green  blankets  and  fur  on  a bench  on 
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MILL  GROVE,  the  American  home  of  John  James  Audubon  as  it 
is  today. 


the  canal  boat,  as  Pittsburgh  was  being  left  behind.  When 
the  berths  were  given  out,  Audubon’s  name  was  called, 
but  he  did  not  appear.  It  was  called  again.  The  bale 
stirred  slightly,  the  furs  moved,  and  turned  over;  the 
blankets  stood  up  and  from  the  top  emerged  a fur  cap, 
a pair  of  keen  eyes,  a thick  fringe  of  beard.  Audubon 
stood  erect,  in  an  Indian  hunting  dress  given  him  by  the 
Blackfeet.  He  was  returning  from  a trip  up  the  Missouri, 
and  interested  admirers  surrounded  him  to  hear  stories  of 
the  journey.  He  had  aboard  many  gifts  from  the  Indians, 
including  a live  fox  and  a deer.  He  also  had  a thick 
portfolio  of  his  work.  He  spent  some  time  at  old  stamping 
grounds  along  the  Perkiomen  and  tarried  a while  in  Phila- 
delphia. Then  he  continued  on  to  be  with  his  wife  at 
their  little  estate  on  the  Hudson,  which  he  had  bought 
with  money  earned  by  the  miniature  edition  of  the  ‘Birds’. ” 

Audubon  spent  his  last  years  quietly  drawing  and  paint- 
ing as  long  as  his  failing  eyesight  permitted.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  he  completed  “American  Quadrupeds. 
Until  the  end  he  loved  to  tell  of  wilderness  adventures; 
of  slow  rambles  along  strange  watercourses;  of  the  rewards 
of  patience  as  he  waited  for  inspiration  from  wary  wings. 
He  even  liked  to  spin  a few  rousing  just-for-fun  tales  about 
imaginary  animals  and  fish,  such  as  this  one  recorded  by 
biographer  Constance  Rourke: 

“Audubon  told  of  a fish  called  the  ‘Devil  Jack  Diamond 
Fish’,  which  could  only  be  observed  from  a distance— and 
what  a fish  it  was!  Enormous  beyond  description,  its  scales 
would  strike  fire  with  flint.  Of  course  it  was  bullet- 
proof! . . 

The  Grim  Reaper  visited  the  Audubon  estate  one  day 
in  the  year  1851.  The  great  hunter,  woodsman,  artist,  and 
naturalist  was  no  more.  And  yet  in  a sense  he  was  to  live 
on.  For  the  long-established  society  that  today  bears  his 
name  represents  and  upholds  the  very  things  that  Audubon 
believed  in,  part  of  its  motto  being:  “Devotion  to  the  con- 
servation of  our  wildlife,  wilderness,  scenic  areas,  plants, 
soil  and  water.”  How  proud  the  master  artist  would  be 
of  having  handed  down  this  legacy  of  concern  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  priceless  natural  resources!  And  certainly  he’d 
feel  especially  honored  by  the  fact  that  over  400,000 
children  are  enrolled  each  year  in  Junior  Audubon  Clubs 
—a  vast  young  army  pledged  to  the  alert  protection  of 
worthwhile  wildlife  and  the  land  and  water  environments 
that  sustain  it. 


Of  Audubon  it  once  teas  said:  “He’s  a damn  fine  shot, 
and  he’ll  drive  you  a nail  at  fifty  paces.  . . . He  has  the 
lithe  figure  and  soft  tread  of  a seasoned  Indian  warrior. 
He  has  the  hair  and  shoulders  of  a Boone,  and  his  eye- 
sight is  quick  and  accurate  beyond  belief.  He  is  wedded 
to  the  rough  garb  of  the  hunter,  and  there  is  not  a trace 
of  blue-blood  condescension  in  his  gracious  manner.  . . .” 

Today,  from  Minnesota  to  New  Jersey,  towns  and  vil- 
lages bear  the  name  of  the  illustrious  artist-naturalist— 
including  Pennsylvania’s  own  little  hamlet  of  Audubon. 
And  Audubon  sanctuaries  note  extend  to  upwards  of  one 
million  acres  of  U.  S.  land  and  water.  Worthy  of  note 
also  is  the  fact  that  since  1910  over  ten  million  school 
children  have  been  enrolled  in  Junior  Audubon  Clubs! 
(The  parent  society  itself  was  formed  in  1896.) 

The  original  edition  of  Audubon’s  “ Birds  of  America 
consisted  of  435  hand-colored  plates  and  1,065  life-size 
figures  of  American  birds.  Only  a few  of  the  original 
copies  are  now  in  existence,  each  being  worth  thousands 
of  dollars! 

Audubon  made  quite  a lot  of  fish  sketches  but  he  never 
made  an  attempt  to  assemble  them  in  book  form  and  they 
became  lost  or  destroyed.  In  fact,  there  is  some  doubt 
that  there  exists  anywhere  a single  pencil  or  crayon  draw- 
ing made  by  Audubon  at  Mill  Grove.  (Bats  once  destroyed 
over  a hundred  of  Audubon’s  finished  bird  paintings.  He 
was  heartbroken,  but  with  the  true  spirit  of  a game  pioneer 
he  labored  until  he  had  re-done  every  last  sheet  in  the 
ruined  portfolio!) 

The  Mill  Grove  mansion,  first  American  home  of  John 
James  Audubon,  still  .stands  in  a fine  .state  of  repair.  Sur- 
rounding it  a 150-acre  wildlife  sanctuary  was  developed 
in  1951.  The  mansion  and  the  wooded  acres  that  com- 
pletely encircle  it  sprawl  on  the  east  side  of  Perkiomen 
Creek  in  Lower  Providence  Township,  Montgomery 
County. 


AUDUBON  SHRINE  and  Wildlife  Sanctuary  at  Mill  Grove  Farm, 
Audubon,  Pa. 
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by  EUGENE  R.  SLATICK 


One  very  well  known  characteristic  of  water  is  that  it 
becomes  ice  when  the  temperature  gets  cold  enough.  For 
fresh  water  the  freezing  point  is  32°  F.;  for  sea  water  it 
is  4 to  6 degrees  lower.  Ice,  of  course,  floats  on  water; 
and  because  it  does  a body  of  water  that  is  ice-covered  is 
“insulated”  from  the  rigors  of  a hard  winter  and  life  below 
the  ice  can  go  on  in  what  might  otherwise  be  very  dif- 
ficult conditions.  Imagine  how  things  would  be  if  a lake 
froze  from  the  bottom  up  instead  of  the  other  way  around. 

The  reason  why  ice  forms  on  the  water  surface  has  to 
do  with  the  fact  that  fresh  water  is  heaviest  at  about  39° 
—7  degrees  before  it  freezes.  Although  the  actual  increase 
in  weight  (or  to  be  more  technical,  the  density)  is  very 
small,  it  is  enough  to  make  the  water  sink. 

With  the  arrival  of  cold  weather  in  the  fall  the  air 
temperature  drops  and  the  surface  water  loses  heat  and 
becomes  cold.  When  the  surface  water  reaches  a tempera- 
ture of  39°  it  sinks  because  it  is  now  heavier  than  the 
warmer  water  beneath  it.  As  the  cold  water  settles  to  the 
bottom,  warmer  water  rises  to  the  surface.  When  this 
water  cools  to  39°  it  also  sinks  and,  once  again,  warmer 
water  from  the  depths  moves  to  the  surface.  And  so  on. 
This  fall  turnover  of  water,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  con- 
tinues until  the  entire  body  of  water  reaches  a temperature 
of  about  39°.  The  bigger  the  body  of  water,  the  longer 
it  takes  to  “cool  off.” 

Once  the  water  temperature  reaches  39°  a peculiar 
thing  happens:  further  cooling  makes  the  water  lighter. 
So,  when  the  surface  water  becomes  colder  than  39°  it 
also  becomes  lighter  and,  therefore,  floats  on  the  relatively 
heavier  water  below  it.  Unable  to  sink,  the  layer  of  surface 
water  becomes  colder  and  eventually  turns  to  ice. 

Since  shallow  water  cools  faster  than  deep  water,  ice 
forms  from  the  shore  out.  As  the  ice  becomes  thicker  it 
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also  becomes  a good  insulater.  Because  of  this,  the  cold 
takes  longer  to  pass  through  the  ice  and  reach  the  water 
under  the  ice.  As  a result,  a thick  layer  of  ice  increases 
in  thickness  much  more  slowly  than  a thin  layer. 

The  turnover  of  water  that  occurs  in  the  fall  helps  to 
“air  out”  deep  lakes.  During  the  summer,  deep  waters 
often  become  depleted  of  oxygen  because  the  water  at  the 
bottom  doesn’t  circulate  (only  the  top  layers  of  deep  lakes 
circulate  during  the  summer).  The  oxygen  that  may  be 
present  on  the  bottom  is  used  up  mostly  by  decaying  ma- 
terial. If  light  can’t  penetrate  to  the  depths  and  encourage 
the  growth  of  green  plants,  which  release  oxygen  to  the 
water,  the  supply  of  oxygen  becomes  depleted.  In  the  fall, 

! however,  the  cold  weather  starts  the  turnover  of  water 
in  the  lake  and  oxygen  is  carried  down  to  the  depths. 

In  the  spring  the  melting  of  ice  causes  another  turnover. 
When  the  surface  water,  formed  from  melting  ice,  warms 
to  39°  it  sinks  through  the  colder  water  just  below  it  (the 
water  just  under  the  ice  is  very  near  32° ) . The  colder 
water,  since  it  is  lighter,  rises  to  the  surface  where  it  be- 
comes warmer  and  heavier  and  then  it  too  sinks.  Currents 
are  started  in  the  water  and  the  lake  undergoes  its  spring 
turnover. 

So,  before  water  becomes  ice,  the  small  changes  in  its 
weight  produce  important  effects  on  a body  of  water.  But 
the  effects  produced  by  ice  are  probably  the  most  striking. 

Most  liquids  contract  at  freezing  temperatures,  but 
water  does  just  the  opposite— it  expands  and  increases  its 
volume  by  almost  10%.  In  other  words,  10  cubic  feet  of 
water  will  become  almost  11  cubic  feet  of  ice.  That’s 
why  rocks  and  cement,  if  they  contain  water,  often  crack 
during  freezing  temperatures;  the  expanding  water  just 
forces  them  apart. 

Ice  is  affected  by  changes  in  the  air  temperatures. 
During  low  temperatures  ice  contracts,  and  when  the 
temperature  is  raised  ice  expands.  These  changes  produce 
cracks  in  the  ice.  When  ice  expands  it  exerts  tremendous 
pressure  on  the  shore  line;  trees  may  be  uprooted  and 


loose  material  and  objects  may  be  shifted  along  the  shore. 
In  a river,  ice  may  buckle  during  warm  weather  and  form 
an  ice  jam  that  stores  great  volumes  of  water  behind  it. 
When  the  jam  breaks  the  extra  quantity  of  water  surges 
downstream,  sometimes  causing  much  damage. 

Ice  not  only  is  able  to  split  and  move  rocks,  but  it  may 
also  be  considered  to  be  a rock.  In  order  to  be  called  a 
rock  a material  must  be  composed  of  one  or  of  several 
kinds  of  minerals.  And  ice  is  a mineral— in  fact,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  abundant  minerals  on  earth.  Ice  crystals  are 
6-sided,  but  since  ice  forms  in  masses  individual  crystals 
are  difficult  to  find. 

As  rocks  or  minerals  go,  however,  ice  isn’t  very  hard. 
At  about  32°  it  is  not  quite  as  hard  as  your  fingernail, 
which  means  that  your  fingernail  will  scratch  it.  But  ice 
becomes  harder  as  the  temperature  drops.  At  about  40° 
below  zero  ice  becomes  as  hard  as,  or  harder  than,  your 
fingernail. 

Ice  also  becomes  stronger  as  the  temperature  drops. 
From  about  freezing  to  0°  the  strength  of  ice  increases 
rapidly.  Below  that  point  its  strength  remains  fairly  con- 
stant. Clear  ice  is  usually  good  quality  ice.  Cloudy  or 
milky  ice,  however,  contains  gas  or  air  bubbles  and  is 
of  poorer  quality.  The  thawing  and  refreezing  of  ice  also 
produces  poor  quality  ice. 

So  far  all  the  ice  that  has  been  discussed  has  formed 
at  the  water  surface.  But  there  are  always  exceptions. 
Sometimes  ice  forms  on  the  rocky  bottom  of  clear,  cold 
streams.  The  formation  of  this  “anchor  ice,”  as  it  is  called, 
is  easily  explained.  The  rocks  on  the  stream  bed  cool  so 
fast  on  a cold  night  that  they  cool  below  32°  and  water 
freezes  to  them. 

Many  people  will  probably  wonder  how  something  as 
common  as  ice  can  have  such  a complicated  (perhaps  con- 
fusing) story  behind  it.  But  that’s  nature  for  you.  Never- 
theless, once  ice  has  formed  there  are  thousands  of  persons, 
from  ice-fishermen  to  photographers,  who  know  how  to 
make  best  use  of  it. 
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COMMANDER  G.  FRANCIS  DOBLER 
Pittsburgh  Squadron 


Pennsylvania  has,  according  to  a recent  listing,  ap- 
proximately 100  individual  clubs  some  of  which  are 
strictly  boating  organizations,  others  for  water  skiing  en- 
thusiasts, each  with  its  own  aims  and  special  projects  for 
the  boating  season. 

However  there  are  two  organizations,  both  nation-wide 
in  their  scope,  which  are  not  included  in  the  listing  but 
which  offer  educational  programs  no  boatman,  if  time 
permits,  can  afford  to  pass  up. 

These  are  the  U.  S.  Power  Squadrons  and  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliaries  which  operate  from  one  end  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  other  with  projects  of  interest  to  the 
pleasure  boatman  12  months  out  of  the  year. 

It  is  an  impossibility  to  outline,  even  in  part,  the  activi- 
ties of  both  organizations  in  the  space  afforded  so  this 
month’s  space  will  be  confined  to  the  various  USPS  units 
in  Pennsylvania,  their  membership,  officers  and  special 
programs;  with  the  USCG  Auxiliaries  to  be  handled  in 
some  subsequent  issue. 

Educating  the  boating  public  is  the  USPS  primary  aim. 
In  fact,  you  notice  this  right  away  if  you  have  ever  re- 
ceived any  correspondence  from  its  Englewood,  N.  J., 
office  since  the  evidence,  in  bright  red  print,  is  right  there 
on  the  front  of  the  envelope  next  to  the  postmark.  It 
reads—  United  States  safe  boating  thru  education  Power 
Squadrons.” 

The  power  squadron  idea  was  founded  back  in  the  early 
1900s  by  Roger  Upton,  of  Boston  and  Marblehead,  Mass., 
at  a time  when  yachting  was  confined  mainly  to  sailing 
craft.  The  motor  driven  boat  was  coming  into  its  own 
and  as  the  owners  joined  the  older  yacht  clubs  which 


Robert  G.  Miller 


promoted  the  art  of  sailing  they  demanded  activities  and 
some  part  in  the  club’s  affairs. 

Vice  commodore,  of  the  Boston  Yacht  Club  third  oldest 
in  the  country  founded  in  1865,  Upton  was  placed  in 
special  charge  of  the  motor  boat  division  of  the  fleet. 

In  May,  1912,  the  first  power  squadron  was  formed  with 
Upton  as  its  commander.  The  idea  soon  spread  although 
there  was  a time,  following  World  War  I,  when  it  was 
thought  the  program  would  have  to  be  abandoned  for 
lack  of  interest. 

Fortunately  some  die-hards  kept  the  ball  rolling,  the 
by-laws  were  amended  and  the  organization  was  re- 
activated to  become  one  of  the  top  boating  organizations 
in  the  country.  The  educational  system  was  developed  in 
1927  and  since  then  has  been  revised  to  stay  in  line  with 
the  year  by  year  improvements  carried  out  by  the  boating 
industry. 

Since  its  incorporation  as  a national  organization  of 
civilians  interested  in  boating  and  boat  safety,  the  USPS 
has  grown  to  343  squadrons  with  57,997  members  (as 
of  last  October).  Incidentally,  boat  ownership  is  not  a 
requirement  to  become  a member.  The  only  requirement 
is  that  you  successfully  pass  the  piloting  course  after  which 
an  invitation  to  membership  is  extended. 

This  preliminary  course  provides  basic  information 
about  small  boat  handling,  safety,  seamanship,  the  use  of 
lines  and  knots,  anchoring,  reading  marine  charts,  govern- 
ment regulations  and  rules  of  the  road.  After  this  comes 
more  advanced  courses  in  seamanship,  advanced  piloting, 
junior  navigation,  navigation,  sailing,  weather,  and  engine 
maintenance. 


COMMANDER  NEVIN  R.  BIERLY 
Bald  Eagle  Squadron 
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COMMANDER  C.  McCREA  WHITE 
(and  First  Mate) 
Susquehannock  Squadron 


There  are  at  present  ten  power  squadrons  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Apparently  the  first  to  be  formed  was  the  Delaware 
River  Squadron  followed  by,  if  my  figuring  is  correct, 
the  Pittsburgh  Squadron,  Susquehannock  Power  Squadron, 
the  Erie  Squadron,  Pymatuning,  Bald  Eagle,  Ten  Mile, 
Schuylkill  River,  Delhigh  and  the  Beaver  Valley  organiza- 
tion. 

The  Delaware  River  Power  Squadron  was  founded  in 
1916  and  today  has  a membership  of  about  1,200  members 
and  students  including  not  only  Pennsylvanians  but  a 
number  of  New  Jersey  pleasure  boatmen  as  well. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  that  membership  is 
limited  to  persons  18  years  old  and  over,  men  only.  Youths 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  are  apprentices  until  they 
reach  the  prescribed  age  and  women  who  complete  the 
piloting  course  are  considered  certificate  holders.  They 
cannot  become  full  fledged  members. 

Gustave  F.  Straub,  513  W.  Venango  St.,  Philadelphia 
40,  is  the  present  commander  of  the  Delaware  River 
group  which  provides  six  to  seven  years  of  instructions 
in  the  various  subject  matter  mentioned  previously. 

During  the  boating  season  the  members  head  for  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  for  a rendezvous  each  weekend  with  one 
member  held  responsible  for  planning  each  weekend’s 
activities.  It  gives  each  member  an  opportunity  to  use 
his  own  judgment  in  arranging  these  special  events  rather 
than  turning  the  matter  over  to  a committee. 

Since  the  membership  owns  a variety  of  craft,  similar 
to  other  USPS  units,  the  Delaware  River  group  contains 
four  separate  clubs,  each  with  its  own  officers,  so  they 
can  arrange  their  own  activities  and  not  be  slighted. 

First  there  are  the  Sea-Belles,  an  organization  made 
up  entirely  of  certificate  holders. 

Next  comes  the  “N”  Club  with  membership  limited  to 
those  who  have  completed  all  courses  up  through  naviga- 
tion. To  accomplish  this  requires  about  five  years  of 
study. 

Then  we  have  the  Sail  Club,  an  organization  which 
has  about  50  members  at  present. 


Finally,  for  the  outboard  operator,  there  is  the  Out- 
board Club  which  is  now  in  the  progress  of  being 
organized. 

Handling  the  wheel  of  the  organization,  in  addition  to 
Straub,  are:  Thomas  Hall,  Morrisville,  vice  commander; 
Ira  W.  Hann,  Cherry  Hill,  N.  J.,  first  lieutenant. 

The  Susquehannock  Power  Squadron,  which  draws  its 
membership  from  Lancaster,  York,  Chambersburg,  Harris- 
burg and  the  Lebanon  areas,  was  organized  in  1941  and 
today  has  a total  of  over  300  members  on  its  rolls  plus 
nearly  100  certificate  holders,  many  of  them  the  wives 
of  members. 

Not  only  does  this  organization  offer  the  courses  of 
study  provided  by  all  other  squadrons,  it  has  begun  a 
similar  program  for  employes  of  a local  boat  manufactur- 
ing company  so  they  too,  when  making  use  of  a company 
craft,  know  the  basic  fundamentals  of  safe  boating  and 
bring  her  back  to  the  dock  all  in  one  piece. 

C.  McCrea  White,  210  Pine  St.,  Harrisburg,  heads  the 
Susquehannock  squadron,  assisted  by  William  F.  Hoke, 
Lancaster,  as  lieutenant  commander;  Nelson  P.  Reynolds, 
Jr.,  Willow  Street,  secretary;  Jack  S.  Belsinger,  Lancaster, 
treasurer;  Paul  L.  Cressman,  Camp  Hill;  Edward  D. 
Plummer,  Chambersburg,  and  Paul  H.  Sachs,  Lancaster, 
making  up  the  executive  committee. 

In  the  central  portion  of  the  state  there  is  the  Bald 
Eagle  Squadron  which  is  a part  of  District  11,  an  area 
comprised  of  seven  squadrons.  Formed  in  1958  with  14 
members,  it  now  has  75  plus  about  10  certificate  holders. 

Nevin  R.  Bierly,  Bellefonte  R 3,  is  the  current  com- 
mander of  this  organization  which,  like  all  others,  is 
dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  safe  boating  through  educa- 
tion. As  a result  90  per  cent  of  its  activities  are  educa- 
tional in  nature,  the  remainder  fraternal. 

Along  with  Bierly,  other  officers  are:  C.  Philip  Dolsen, 
State  College,  lieutenant  commander;  Charles  W.  Young, 
State  College,  first  lieutenant;  Edward  P.  Buchanan, 
Pleasant  Gap,  secretary;  and  Floridan  E.  Robinson,  State 
College,  treasurer. 

The  Ten  Mile,  organized  in  1957  with  21  members, 
serves  portions  of  Washington,  Greene,  Fayette,  West- 
moreland and  Allegheny  Counties.  Its  current  member- 
ship is  80. 

Three  educational  courses,  including  the  piloting  class 
for  the  public,  are  sponsored  each  year  in  addition  to  an 
annual  cruise  and  several  rendezvous  for  the  members. 


COMMANDER  HENRY  S.  GATES 
Pymatuning  Squadron 
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At  the  helm  is  Charles  T.  Roland,  commander,  assisted 
by  Charles  E.  Saxon,  lieutenant  commander;  David  D. 
Hunt,  first  lieutenant;  Paul  D.  Ridinger,  secretary;  Frank 
E.  Fickinger,  treasurer;  and  Dr.  T.  D.  Chattaway,  educa- 
tion officer. 

Harold  F.  Smith  was  the  first  commander  in  1957.  Dr. 
Chattaway  headed  the  organization  the  next  year  when 
membership  rose  to  43,  after  which  William  C.  Engle 
served  in  this  capacity  for  two  years,  1959-60.  Carlton 
D.  Squires  was  commander  in  1961,  and  Elmer  W.  Dickey 
in  1962. 

One  of  the  earlier  arrivals  was  the  Pittsburgh  Squadron 
which  was  formed  in  1939  with  a nucleus  of  12  members 
and  today  has  390  names  on  its  roster. 

Dr.  G.'  Francis  Dobler,  277  Bellevue  Rd„  Pittsburgh  29, 
heads  this  unit  which,  in  addition  to  providing  all  the 
courses  USPS  has  to  offer,  schedules  three  river  rendezvous 
during  the  season  and  several  dinner-dances  for  its  mem- 
bers during  the  off-season. 

Laurence  C.  Hicks,  Natrona  Heights,  is  the  present 
lieutenant  commander;  Aloys  Huneck,  Pittsburgh  11,  first 
lieutenant;  Frank  E.  Simon,  Pittsburgh  21,  educational 
officer;  Jesse  E.  Weaver,  Carnegie,  secretary;  and  Donald 
P.  Dobler,  Pittsburgh  15,  treasurer. 

Four  special  events  each  year  are  slated  by  the 
Pymatuning  Squadron  which  has,  as  its  present  com- 
mander, Henry  S.  Gates,  1866  Valley  View  Rd.,  Sharps- 
ville.  They  include:  1.  Safety  Week  and  boat  inspection 
program;  2.  Special  publicity  for  the  work  of  USPS; 
3.  Rendezvous  on  Pymatuning  Lake;  4.  Assists  in  obtain- 
ing information  for  cruises  from  Lake  Huron  to  Lake 
Champlain. 

Another  special  feature  is  provided  by  Cdr.  Gates  who 
edits  a monthly  publication  called  the  ''Pymatuning  News.” 
This  one  page  item  lists  the  upcoming  dates  of  meetings 
and  classes,  names  of  new  members,  current  legislation 
pertaining  to  pleasure  boating,  and  a variety  of  other  info 
of  interest  to  the  members. 

Besides  Gates,  other  officers  include:  Joseph  Dankhoff, 
lieutenant  commander;  Walter  Mallorie,  first  lieutenant; 
W.  J.  Harrer,  secretary-treasurer;  Art  Nickerson,  educa- 
tional officer;  John  O.  Huston,  piloting  course  chairman; 
Dankhoff,  advanced  grades  chairman;  Richard  G.  Harvey, 
elective  chairman;  Nickerson,  who  heads  the  list  of  in- 
structors; and  Bob  Barlett,  safety  week  chairman. 

Nathan  P.  Moyer,  344  E.  Elm  St.,  Shillington,  com- 
mander of  the  Schuylkill  River  Squadron,  reports  a cur- 
rent membership  of  100,  an  increase  of  35  since  it  was 
chartered  in  f96L 

Regular  meetings  are  slated  for  the  third  Thursday  of 
each  month,  October  through  May,  at  the  Green  Valley 
Country  Club,  Sinking  Spring.  The  season  is  spent  on 
the  bay  with  navigational  contests  and  fun. 

With  Moyer  is  Ivan  N.  Fraver  as  lieutenant  commnder; 
H.  Rodman  Lorah,  first  lieutenant;  Melvill  D.  Nicoll,  flag 
lieutenant;  Harry  M.  Peifer,  treasurer;  and  John  H.  Henne, 
secretary. 

Unfortunately,  as  far  as  the  other  two  squadrons  are 
concerned,  there  was  no  word  received  from  either  as 
of  the  deadline  date. 

However,  for  the  benefit  of  anyone  in  those  areas  who 
are  interested  in  the  courses  of  study  offered,  Frank 
Barnet,  Jr.,  303  Burke  St.,  Easton,  is  the  present  com- 
mander of  the  Delhigh  Squadron;  and  Francis  Zitzman, 
3995  Tuscarawas  Rd.,  Beaver,  heads  the  Beaver  Valley 
Squadron  out  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 


Members  of  the  Susquehannock  Power  Squadron  display  the  safety 
equipment  required  on  all  motor  boats  today:  life  jackets  or  cushions, 
one  for  the  operator  and  each  passenger;  fire  extinguisher,  not 
always  required  but  certainly  a useful  item  to  have  on  board; 
paddle  and  anchor.  Not  shown  are  the  running  lights  required 
for  dusk  to  dawn  boating.  Left  to  right  are:  Leon  Sachs  and  John 
Stehman,  of  the  squadron;  and  Jake  Eshleman,  of  the  Pequea  Ski 
and  Crutch  Club. 

Did  you  know:  Membership  in  the  United  States  Power 
Squadrons  (no  doubt  there’s  one  in  your  area)  since  Jan. 
1,  1963,  has  increased  from  56,316  to  58,144,  according 
to  a special  membership  report  made  by  the  organization. 

* * Q 

PHILADELPHIA  MOTOR  BOAT  AND  SPORTSMEN’S 
SHOW— Feb.  28  to  March  7,  1964  at  Convention  Hall. 

* * * 

For  maximum  stability,  weight  should  be  kept  as  low 
in  the  boat  as  possible. 
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-JacticA  fyfi  (Badwiia 

From  "Fishin'  Diary"  of  Art  Clark 


IZE  is  an  essential  quality  of  a brown  trout  lure,  and 
»ry  often  the  only  essential  quality.  On  the  usual  lure 
roper  size  is  voided  by  too  heavy  hackle,  tail,  and  opaque 
ings.  Effectiveness  of  lures  increases  with  decrease  in 
ze,  and  wary  brown  trout  are  taken  by  decreasing  size 
f lures  that  had  been  far  too  large  when  casting  started. 
In  many  streams  riffle  nymphs  makeup  bulk  of  trout 
>od,  and  these  nymphs  are  a guide  for  productive  lure 
zes.  Stones  in  riffles  are  turned  up  against  current  so 
vmphs  are  not  washed  away,  and  they  can  be  seen 
;urrying  for  hiding  places  on  the  stones.  A few  stones 
re  turned  up  at  water-edge  as  well  as  out  in  riffles.  The 
REDOMINANT  size  is  observed  and  lure  selection  is 
lade  accordingly.  However,  if  any  of  the  nymphs  have 
ark  spots  on  back  where  wings  will  come  out,  they  are 
bout  to  hatch  and  may  be  drifting  in  bottom  current 
here  trout  are  taking  them.  We  watch  closely  for  flashes 
s trout  swerve  to  take  the  nymphs. 

Some  important  nymphs  (including  larvae)  hide  in 
ravel,  sand— sprawl  stealthily  on  bottom  camouflaged  with 
articles  of  debris  or  live  in  cases.  These  nymphs  are  hard 
) observe  unless  they  are  coming  to  the  surface.  If  there 
a hatch  the  size  of  lure  would  be  size  of  the  hatching 
y-mphs.  When  trout  are  definitely  sipping  flies  on  surface 
ad  not  swirling  the  nymphs  coming  to  surface,  the  fly 
carefully  checked  for  size,  and  imitation  two  or  four 
zes  smaller  than  the  fly  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
y-mphal  lure.  This  reduction  usually  eliminates  possibility 
ressing  has  increased  apparent  size  of  imitation. 

If  the  small  midges  are  about  the  water  we  tie  on  a 
igh-fioating  size  16  spider  which  trout  evidently  take 
>r  a snug  cluster  of  the  tiny  flies. 

To  determine  whether  free-ranging  nymphs  are  on  the 
ay’s  menu  we  use  our  size  12  nvmphal-tie  of  Brown 
ackle,  and  it  often  turns  out  to  be  lure  of  the  day. 

By  peeking  under  the  stones,  looking  around,  test- 
isting  with  a spider  and  Brown  Hackle  the  stream  is 
aickly  classified  as  a size  10,  12,  14,  16,  18  or  spider 
>r  the  day.  Examining  stomach  contents  of  a trout  in- 
iriably  confirms  the  size  classification.  Of  course  another 
ry  may  be  different,  when  the  stream  is  again  checked 
r predominant  size.  Merely  selecting  a lure  that  pre- 
ously  took  trout  or  according  to  local  reports  are  good 
ays  to  come  out  second-best  or  get  skunked. 

We  seldom  use  size  10  lure  or  larger,  and  then  usually 
ive  to  change  to  size  -12,  14,  or  16  to  take  a wary 
own  trout.  Undoubtedly  these  trout  often  detect  arti- 
.'iality  of  lures,  and  smaller  the  size  less  likely  this  may 
ippen. 

Small  lures  are  cast  on  fine  tippets— size  12  to  14  on 
c— size  16  or  18  on  6x.  For  sizes  smaller  than  18  tippet 
ameter  is  further  reduced.  Finer  the  tippet,  less  the 
ag  and  possibility  trout  may  see  it.  Brown  trout  often 
rn  away,  bump,  or  splash  a lure;  then  the  first  move  is 
reduce  diameter  and  increase  length  of  tippet  before 
ducing  size  of  lure.  When  brown  trout  seem  reluctant 
move  the  tippet  is  also  improved.  Refinement  of  tippet 
;ry  often  solves  fishing  problem  of  the  day.  When  fish- 
g downstream  the  leader  is  at  least  twelve  feet  long, 

1 trout  are  less  likely  to  see  the  line. 


Trout  are  not  missed  when  fishing  with  size  12  lure 
or  smaller.  Notes  over  many  years  show  not  a single 
miss;  however,  several  trout  were  lost  with  size  10  lure. 
With  the  small  lures  trout  are  solidly  hooked  by  merely 
raising  rod.  There  is  no  need  to  jerk  and  possibly  break 
a fine  tippet,  and  if  fine  tippet  is  not  used  there  may  be 
no  strikes.  The  new  6x  nylon  when  used  with  the  average 
flyrod  will  easily  beach  a 4 lb  trout. 

In  fast  water  larger  lures  may  be  fairly  productive  be- 
cause trout  might  see  them  better.  However,  even  in  fast 
water  large  lures  are  seldom  used  as  brown  trout  seem  to 
see  far  too  good,  and  it  is  not  advisable  to  fish  on  assump- 
tion their  vision  is  materially  blurred  by  fast  water.  I he 
best  fishing  is  with  the  predominant  nymph-fly  size  or  the 
most  numerous  natural  size  trout  see  in  the  stream.  Pre- 
sentation of  the  natural  size  is  far  more  important  than 
problematical  decrease  of  visibility  in  fast  water.  On  rare 
occasion  size  of  a lure  may  have  to  be  increased  in  weak- 
light  because  we  can  not  see  smaller  size. 

Tails  and  hackles  on  lures  are  tied  sparsely,  especially 
on  nymphs,  so  appendages  do  not  appreciably  increase 
apparent  body-size  of  the  lures.  For  example:  heavy  tail 
on  size  10  makes  it  appear  as  size  4 or  2,  actually  butterfly- 
proportions!  W hy  should  a wary  brown  take  a butterfly7 
when  he  is  feeding  on  much  smaller  flies  or  nymphs? 
After  all,  nymphs  as  well  as  flies  usually  have  only  two  or 
three  thin  tail  fibers  and  six  small  legs.  The  sparse-tying 
seems  to  be  the  main  reason  nymphs  are  the  most  pro- 
ductive lures. 

Here  are  some  good  patterns  with  the  usual  order  of 
productivity: 

DARK-in  sizes  12,  14,  16,  18-for  April,  May,  June  fishing 


HOOKS— Regular 

TAIL  Few  brown  partridge 

hackle  fibers 

BODY  Dubbing  rabbit 

under-fur 

HACKLE  Half-dozen  brown 
partridge  fibers 
(Tied  underneath ) 


HOOKS— 2x  Fine 

Few  blue  dun  hackle 
fibers 

Dubbing  muskrat 
under-fur 

Small-size  blue  dun 
(Two  turns) 


LIGHT-in  sizes  18,  16,  14,  12-for  June,  July,  August 
fishing 


HOOKS— Regular 

HOOKS— 2x  Fine 

TAIL 

Few  gray  partridge 

Few  ginger  hackle 

hackle  ( Scotch ) 
fibers 

fibers 

BODY 

Dubbing  mixture  ra- 

Dubbing  cream  bay- 

bit  outer-fur  and 
red  fox  belly  fur 

lynx  tail  fur 

HACKLE 

Half-dozen  gray- 

Small-size  ginger 

partridge  fibers 

(Two  turns) 

(Tied  underneath) 


During  early  season  it’s  usually  best  to  start  with  Dark 
12  and  work  down  to  18.  However,  when  water  tempera- 
ture is  around  45  degrees  start  with  the  Dark  18.  About 
last  week  of  June  or  first  of  July7  start  with  Light  18. 
Light  patterns  seem  best  after  late  June,  certainly  during 
August.  If  you  wish  to  fish  all  season  with  one  size  use 
12— day-after-day  it’s  hard  to  beat.  When  one  weight 
hook  is  used  make  it  2x  or  3x  fine  for  the  surface  feeders, 
and  attach  some  lead  to  leader  when  needed  to  fish  the 
feeding  level.  Match  the  size  in  Dark  or  Light  for  dark 
or  light  nymphs-flies. 
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FISHERMAN'S  SKIFF,  fair  weather  or  fool,  is  a mighty  handy  item  of  gear  for  any  angler.  This  one 
handles  well  with  oars  or  outboards  up  to  7'/2-horse. 


BUMLB  THIS 


By  DON  SHINER 


Time  comes  in  the  life  of  the  angler  when  he  wants  a 
boat  of  his  own.  The  magic  carpet  might  be  a pram  (see 
January  1964  Angler)  for  car  top  carrying  to  small, 
wilderness  ponds;  a sail  craft  to  double  as  a trolling  boat 
on  ponds  where  motors  are  prohibited;  a modern,  molded 
outboard  model  for  trailering  to  the  variety  of  lakes  and 
rivers  in  Pennsylvania;  a flat  bottom  skiff  kept  tied  and 
ready  on  the  river  shore  for  a few  hours  of  fishing  when- 
ever the  opportunity  presents  itself.  This  desire  for  boat 
ownership  is  a normal  one,  for  a boat  adds  untold  pleasure 
to  the  fisherman’s  life. 

One  style  of  boat— the  flat  bottom  skiff— is  particularly 
well  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  average  angler.  This  is 
the  craft  most  generally  available  at  boat  liveries,  hired 
by  thousands  of  anglers  throughout  the  state  for  a day’s 
fishing.  It  is  the  model  privately  owned  and  beached  on 
river  banks  throughout  the  Commonwealth  and  North 
America.  It  is  rugged,  requiring  little  maintenance  over 
the  years,  and  one  that  is  easily  constructed  by  the  home 
craftsman,  hence  this  skiff’s  great  popularity.  Best  of  all, 
the  low  cost  of  materials  places  this  boat  within  the  reach 
of  everyone! 

Basic  materials  required  for  this  skiff  include: 


STEM: 

1 

pc.  3"  x 

435"  x 20"  oak 

SIDES: 

2 

pc.  1"  X 

14"  x 14'-0"  pine 

TRANSOM: 

1 

pc.  2"  x 

14"  x 36"  pine 

BOTTOM: 

100  ft.  1" 

x 6"  pine 

SEATS: 

1 

pc.  1"  x 

12"  x 12'-0"  pine 

KEELSON: 

2 

pc.  1”  x 

6"  x 14'-0"  pine 

CHINE:  2 pc.  14-'-0"  pine  molding 

HABDWABE:  250  galvanized  wood  screws  size  1%" 

One  gal.  marine  paint. 


Hints  on  Skiff  Construction 

Purchase  “natural  cured’’  side  boards  rather  than  tho< 
which  have  been  kiln  diied.  If  only  the  latter  is  available 
use  a wood  preservative  to  prevent  possible  dry  rot  ( 
lumber.  First  step  involves  shaping  the  oak  bow.  A pow< 
saw  is  a time  saver  for  this  operation,  however,  it  can  t 
accomplished  by  hand.  Check  the  plans  here  for  the  d 
mensions  of  this  vital  part  of  the  skiff. 

With  the  bow  properly  shaped,  fasten  the  two  sid 
boards  in  place  with  wood  screws.  Next,  stand  the  cent< 
mould  midway  in  the  boat’s  overall  length.  Shape  tli 
hull  by  bending  the  side  boards  around  this  center  brae 
until  they  reach  the  transom.  Wood  screw  the  boarc 
securely  to  the  one-piece  transom  board. 

Turn  the  hull  upside  down  to  begin  fastening  the  floo 
ing  in  place.  Use  two  galvanized  wood  screws  per  boar! 
A one-piece  plywood  floor  can  be  installed  to  greatly  r 
duce  the  weight  of  the  finished  craft.  However  if  tl 
skiff  will  be  launched  permanently  at  some  choice  fishir 
lake,  use  pine  boards,  allowing  a dime  thickness  cra< 
between  each  board  for  swelling  purposes. 

Complete  the  hull  by  installing  seats,  keelson,  chii 
strips  and  oar  locks.  The  builder  can  climb  into  the  era 
to  decide  the  exact  location  of  the  locks  which  best  su 
him.  Finish  with  two  coats  of  marine  paint  in  yo 
favorite  color. 

This  skiff  has  the  capacity  of  three  adults.  It  hand! 
well  with  oars  or  an  outboard  up  to  5 or  7/2  hp.  At 
cost  not  exceeding  thirty-dollars,  it  is  the  best  investme 
a fisherman  can  make  to  enlarge  his  gear.  It  is  sheer  j 
each  time  the  craft  is  pushed  from  shore  to  glide  grai 
fully  across  the  waterways  to  those  far  off  bass  and  walk 
places. 

Winter  is  the  time  to  build  this  skiff.  So  get  to  it  no 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLE 


By  request,  we  are  repeating  this  popular  skiff  design  from  a past 
issue  of  the  " Pennsylvania  Angler revised  and  complete  with 
sketches  for  easy  assembly. 


RUARY— 1964 
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LOW  COST  MATERIALS  are  available  at  lumber 
dealers.  Only  hand  operated  carpenter  tools  are 
required  throughout. 


FASTEN  side  boards  to  the  bow.  Then  insert 
center  brace  and  bend  side  boards  to  shape  of  hull. 


BOW  AND  TRANSOM  now  in  place,  turn  hull  upside 
down  to  lay  the  floor. 


O WOOD  SCREWS  hold  each  floor  board 
place.  Allow  thickness  of  a dime  between 
irds  for  swelling  by  water. 


USE  HAND  OR  POWER  SAW  to  trim  uneven 
edges  of  floor  boards. 


TURN  HULL  upright  for  final  finishing. 
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E SEATS  are  cut  from  12"  material, 
e irons  are  good  supports  for  seats  but 
can  be  braced  by  other  means. 


POSITION  SEATS  to  give  plenty  of  leg  room 
and  at  a comfortable  height. 


TWO  COATS  of  marine  paint  in  your  favorite 
color  completes  the  skiff.  About  40  hours  of 
labor  are  required  to  finish  the  boat. 


TWO  TROUT  STREAM  IMPROVEMENT 
PROJECTS  COMPLETED 


BeTTER  trout  fishing  for  Pennsylvania  fishermen  should 
result  from  two  stream  improvement  projects  sponsored 
by  the  Duquesne  Brewing  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
and  local  conservation  clubs. 

The  projects  were  carried  out  on  Whites  Creek,  Somer- 
set County,  and  Mountain  Creek,  Fayette  County,  under 
supervision  of  local  Fish  Wardens.  Both  are  designed  to 
demonstrate  the  new  Gabion  method  of  stream  alteration. 

The  Whites  Creek  project  was  sponsored  by  the  brewery 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter,  Trout  Unlimited,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Summit  Lumber  Co.,  the  Fish  Commission’s 
Regional  Warden  Supervisor,  the  U.  S.  Fish  & Wildlife 
Service,  and  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 


BEFORE— Before  Gabion  V deflector  was  installed,  this  stretch  of 
Whites  Creek  was  shallow,  offered  no  trout  cover,  and  stream 
current  extended  from  bank  to  bank.  Fishery  Management  Bio- 
logist Joseph  Boccardy  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service  is 
shown  placing  markers  where  Gabions  will  be  placed. 


AFTER — With  Gabion  deflectors  in  position  the  current  is  now 
channelled  down  middle  of  the  streambed.  High  waters  will 
later  gouge  out  the  streambed,  exposing  large  rocks,  and  create 
pockets  which  can  harbor  trout. 


The  project  area  is  located  between  the  two  bridges 
upstream  from  Listonburg.  The  structures  consists  of 
three  dams,  a channel  block,  three  bank  deflectors,  and 
a mid-channel  V deflector. 

Work  was  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Regional 
Warden  Supervisor  Minter  C.  Jones,  Somerset,  and  Fish 
Commissioner  Joseph  Critchfield,  Confluence.  The  struc- 
tures were  laid  out  by  Joseph  A.  Boccardy,  fishery  manage- 
ment biologist  for  the  U.  S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service. 

Bill  Walsh,  conservation  director  of  the  brewing  com- 
pany, and  Robert  Runk,  project  chairman  for  Trout  Un- 
limited, directed  activities  for  the  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions. 

The  Whites  Creek  project  was  used  to  aquaint  Fish 
Wardens  in  the  new  Gabion  method  of  stream  improve- 
ment. Fish  Commission  personnel  who  participated  were 
Fish  Wardens  James  H.  Banning,  Connellsville;  Claude  B. 
Baughman,  Roaring  Springs;  Joseph  S.  Dick,  Friedens; 
Anthony  Discavage,  Kittanning;  Bert  Euliano,  Washing- 
ton; Sam  F.  Henderson,  Greensburg;  Frank  A.  Kulikosky, 
Ebensburg;  Stanley  Paulakovich,  Oakmont;  Arthur  L. 
Walker,  North  Indiana,  and  maintenance  employee  Claude 
Buell,  Somerset. 

The  second  project  was  on  Mountain  Creek  near  Smith- 
field  in  Fayette  County.  It  was  sponsored  by  the  brewing 
company  and  the  Klondike  Chapter,  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America. 

Cooperating  in  the  work  were  Leroy  Conn,  the  land- 
owner;  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service;  Boy  Scouts 
of  America;  and  the  Conservation  Club  of  German  Town- 
ship High  School. 

The  project  was  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of 
Fish  Warden  James  Banning,  Connellsville,  and  Wayne 
Knight,  of  the  Fayette  County  District,  U.  S.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  Bill  Walsh  directed  activities  for  the 
brewery,  and  Ross  J.  Huhn  was  project  director  for  the 
Klondike  Chapter,  IWLA. 

The  project  area  is  two  miles  southeast  of  Smithfield, 
Pa.,  and  a half  mile  downstream  from  Rubles  Mill  Bridge. 
The  structures  consist  of  eight  streambank  deflectors  and 
a mid-channel  V deflector. 

Both  Whites  Creek  and  Mountain  Creek  are  stocked 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  and  both  have 
natural  propagation  of  brook  trout.  Regional  Fish  Warden 
Supervisor  Minter  Jones  assisted  in  selecting  the  streams. 


EVERYBODY  PITCHES  IN— Series  of  wire  Gabion  baskets  are 
filled  with  rocks  by  members  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter,  Trout 
Unlimited,  on  Whites  Creek,  Somerset  County.  This  was  one 
of  three  weirs  installed  on  the  stream. 

On  both  projects,  the  Gabions,  or  wire  baskets,  were 
placed  in  the  streambed  and  filled  with  rocks.  Arranged 
to  form  dams  and  deflectors,  the  structures  divert  the 
current  in  such  a way  as  to  prevent  streambank  erosion, 
create  pools,  and  improve  the  trout  habitat. 

The  brewing  company’s  participation  in  the  work  was 
a part  of  its  Conservation  Program,  which  was  announced 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  in  March,  1963.  The  com- 
pany supports  conservation  through  a program  of  educa- 
tion, cooperation  with  Federal  and  State  agencies,  and 
sponsorship  of  specific  conservation  projects. 

“We  are  hopeful  that  more  sportsmen’s  clubs  and  con- 
servation organizations  will  become  interested  in  sponsor- 
ing stream  improvement  projects  of  their  own,  under 
supervision  of  the  local  Fish  Wardens,”  Mr.  Walsh  said. 

“These  privately  sponsored,  privately  financed  projects 
can  go  a long  way  toward  contributing  to  better  trout 
fishing  in  Pennsylvania.” 

The  new  Gabion  method  is  ideal  for  sportsmen’s  clubs 
and  conservation  groups,  Mr.  Walsh  pointed  out,  because 
it  is  relatively  inexpensive  and  does  not  require  heavy 
equipment. 


Before  undertaking  the  construction  of  any  kind  of 
stream  improvement  device,  extreme  care  should  be  exer- 
cised to  avoid  any  infringement  upon  the  Pennsylvania 
laws  regulating  the  construction  of  dams  or  other  obstruc- 
tions in  waters  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  law  governing  restrictions  on  such  structures  is 
as  follows: 

Act  of  June  25,  1931,  P.  L.  1371.  A supplement  to 
the  Act  of  June  25,  1913,  P.  L.  555. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c-,  That  nothing  con- 
tained in  the  act  to  which  this  is  a supplement  shall 
be  construed  to  require  the  securing  of  a permit  from 
the  Water  and  Power  Resources  Board,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters,  for  the  right  to  con- 
struct any  dam  not  exceeding  three  feet  in  height  in  a 
stream  not  exceeding  fifty  feet  in  width , where  such 


COMPLETED  WEIR  AND  SPONSORS— In  background  is  the  com- 
pleted Gabion  structure  and  representatives  of  the  sponsoring 
groups.  On  horseback  is  Leroy  Heston,  superintendent  of  Summit 
Timber  Products  Company,  the  property  owner.  Left  to  right  are 
Regional  Warden  Supervisor  Minter  Jones;  Fish  Commissoner  Joseph 
Critchfield;  Bob  Runk,  project  chairman  for  Trout  Unlimited;  and 
Bill  Walsh,  conservation  director,  Duquesne  Brewing  Company. 


HARD  WORK  ON  MOUNTAIN  CREEK— Members  of  the  Klondike 
Chapter,  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  fill  Gabion  baskets  on 
Mountain  Creek,  Fayette  County.  This  project  was  designed  primarily 
to  prevent  streambank  erosion.  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service 
joined  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  in  supervising  the  work. 

dam  is  constructed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  creating  a 
pool  in  such  stream  for  fish  and  fishing  purposes. 

Particular  care  should  be  exercised  to  avoid  any  possible 
affect  upon  the  riparian  rights  of  neighboring  landowners. 
Caution  also  should  be  used  in  determining  measurements 
of  dams  to  keep  within  the  three-foot  height  limit.  In 
case  of  any  question  concerning  such  details,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  Water  and  Power  Resources  Board,  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  be 
contacted. 
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FROM  THE  STREAMS 


* Bifci 


District  Warden  LELAND  E.  CLOOS  (Tioga)  reports  approxi- 
mately 6000  trout  six  inches  in  length  were  released  in  the 
stream  in  the  vicinity  of  Blossburg  by  the  Hill  Side  Rod  and 
Gun  Club,  Blossburg,  Pa.  The  trout  were  nursery  fish  reared 
in  cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  Also— 
about  2500  trout  were  released  in  the  vicinity  of  Stony  Fork 
by  the  Stony  Fork  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  The  fish  were  about 
five  inches  long  and  raised  from  fingerlings  supplied  the  club 
by  the  Commission. 


Andy  Weber,  Tyrone,  Pa.,  hooked  into  a musky  in  Lake 
Gordon  and  because  he  did  not  have  a landing  net,  used  his 
hands  to  haul  in  the  line.  The  thrashing  fish  and  the  effort 
to  land  him  cut  Weber’s  hands.  The  musky  was  40  inches 
long,  weighed  16  pounds  when  dressed.  Emil  Haselburger, 
Cumberland,  Md.,  caught  a 26  walleye  from  the  same  lake 
late  last  season. 

(Bedford).  —District  Warden  WILLIAM  E.  MdLNALY 


Last  fall  local  sportsmen’s  groups  of  Potter  County  helped 
stock  30,000  trout  in  the  larger  streams.  About  400  rainbows 
from  12  to  22  inches  were  stocked  in  Lyman  Run  Lake  which 
should  please  the  ice  fishermen  right  around  this  time. 

-District  Warden  KENNETH  ALEY  (Potter). 


Donald  Gutshall,  Springtown,  Pa.,  Bucks  County,  had  an 
unusual  influx  of  muskrats  in  his  pond  believed  to  have  been 
brought  on  by  the  extremely  dry  conditions  that  plagued  the 
area  last  summer.  The  stream  that  fed  the  pond  went  dry 
and  muskrats,  looking  for  an  occasional  bath  or  swim,  invaded 
the  remaining  water  in  force.  Gutshall’s  son  Lau  received 
permission  from  the  Game  Commission  to  trap  them  because 
they  were  getting  honery  and  troublesome.  Either  Lau  got 
the  wrong  trapping  instructions  or  the  wise  old  ’rats  stole 
the  signals.  No  rats  in  the  traps  but  neatly  hung  up  was  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  a bluegill,  fast  by  the  tailpo!  Lau  got 
his  dad  and  together  they  released  the  fish  which  swam  off 
in  a huff  and  a splash  as  if  angered  by  the  inconvenience  of 
the  trap.  The  fish  measured  seven  inches  from  tip  to  tail  to 
mouth— plenty  big  enough  to  eat.  Lau  figured  it  was  foully 
caught  and  he  would  take  a good-natured  ribbing  about  the 
whole  thing. 

—District  Warden  MILES  D.  WITT  (Bucks  and  Northampton). 

Carl  Weiner  Re-elected  President  of 
Lehigh  Club 

Carl  A.  Weiner  was  re-elected  to  a second  term  as 
president  of  the  LeLgh  County  Fish  & Game  Protective 
Ass’n.  with  Dick  Jacobs  chosen  vice  president.  William 
T.  Minnich  was  again  elected  treasurer,  Guerney  Affler- 
bach,  secretary  and  Hayden  Tinsley— financial  secretary. 
Ralph  Rhodes,  Roy  Lereh  and  Joe  Samusevitch  were 
elected  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

« « © 

A wading  staff  is  a great  help  in  crossing  deep,  swift  water. 
F asten  it  to  your  belt  with  a length  of  strong  fishing  line. 


THE  RAINS  CAME  and  District  Fish  Warden  Norman  Sickles  holds 
a six-inch  sucker  washed  downstream  in  the  Little  Lehigh  near 
Macungie.  The  creek,  dry  at  this  point  for  almost  three  months 
this  past  summer,  flowed  again.  (See  full  story  October  1963  Angler.) 


TERRY  RADER,  FISHERY  MANAGER, 
RESIGNS 

Terry  D.  Rader,  who  served  as  fishery  manager  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  since  January  1,  1960, 
resigned  his  position  as  of  August  30,  1963,  to  join  the 
teaching  staff  at  Edinboro  State  College,  Edinboro,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Terry  was  born  on  May  14,  1934.  He  received  his 
secondary  education  at  Nazareth  Area  High  School, 
Nazareth,  Pennsylvania,  and  attended  Moravian  College 
in  Bethlehem  where  he  majored  in  mathematics  and  re- 
ceived his  bachelor’s  degree  in  1956.  He  did  graduate 
work  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  from  which  he 
received  a master’s  degree  in  wildlife  management  in  1958. 
He  spent  one  year  as  an  instructor  of  biology  at  Washing- 
ton College,  Chestertown,  Maryland,  and  while  doing 
graduate  work  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  was 
a graduate  assistant  in  anatomy. 

While  with  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  Terry 
was  responsible  for  fish  management  activities  in  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania.  His  work,  although  of  a general 
nature,  dealt  primarily  with  biological  surveys  and  man- 
agement plans  for  the  many  lakes  and  ponds  of  the  region. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rader  and  their  two  children  are  presently 
living  at  44  Maple  Street,  Lakeside,  Edinboro,  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  his  leisure  time  Mr.  Rader  plans  to  apply  his 
knowledge  of  fish  life  to  angling  for  the  mighty  muskel- 
lunge  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania. 
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Oscar  A.  Becker— Top  Conservationist  of 

the  Year 

On  September  29,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Division,  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America  convention  in  Lancaster, 
Penna.,  Oscar  A.  Becker  was  presented  with  a framed 
certificate  naming  him  as  the  Pennsylvania  Division’s 
Conservationist  of  the  Year.  This  is  the  first  such  award 
given  by  the  Pennsylvania  Division. 

Mr.  Becker  became  a member  of  the  Berks  County 
Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  in  1932; 
was  elected  president  of  the  chapter  in  1933,  again  in  1935 
and  again  in  1962.  He  is  now,  and  has  been  a State 
Director  for  many  years,  a National  Director  since  1956, 
and  in  June  of  1963,  at  the  League’s  National  Convention 
in  Cincinnatti,  was  elected  to  the  National  Executive 
Board. 

In  1934  he  helped  organize  the  Berks  County  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  and  was  its  first  president.  He 
served  two,  three  year  terms  as  president  of  the  Southeast 
Division  of  the  Federation,  and  two,  two  year  terms  as 
State  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs,  1946-48  and  1958-60,  and  is  now  their 
honorary  president. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  both 
organizations  and  took  an  active  part  in  securing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  strip  mine  bills,  boating  bills,  and  the  increase 
in  hunting  and  fishing  license  fees.  He  is  a member  of 
the  National  Affairs  Committee  of  both  organizations. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  League  membership,  he  was 
very  active  in  the  Schuylkill  River  clean  up  battle.  Fol- 
lowing up  his  interest  in  pollution  abatement  he  repre- 
sented the  League  on  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health’s  Water  Temperature  Control  Study  Committee. 

He  is  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Water  Resources 
Association  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  representing  both 
the  League  and  the  Federation. 


Ladies  Night  Scheduled  for  Pennsylvania 
Game  and  Fish  Club 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Fish  and  Game  Protective  As- 
sociation has  scheduled  their  annual  Ladies  Night  at  the 
Hawaiian  Cottage  on  March  12.  Dancing,  entertainment, 
door  prizes  and  gifts  for  the  ladies  will  be  featured.  The 
club’s  82nd  annual  dinner  is  set  for  April  9,  1964  at 
McCallisters. 


Conneaut  Lake  Sportsmen  Elect  Officers 

for  '64 

Conneaut  Lake  Sportsmen  have  elected  Frank  Northart, 
president;  Walter  Voehl,  vice  president;  Jess  Miller,  secre- 
tary and  George  Wright,  Treasurer.  Directors  are:  Louis 
Dennis,  Francis  Hoovler,  Robert  Morrell,  H.  Learned, 
Sam  Elliot,  Dr.  Herbert  Ittel,  Walter  Lasch  and  George 
Palahunik. 

* O O 

A good  sportsman  is  difficult  to  define  precisely,  but  it  is 
the  demonstration  of  the  personal  qualities  which  we  esteem 
in  sports  such  as  fair  play,  self-control,  good  manners,  generosity 
of  spirit  toward  an  opponent,  the  manner  of  playing  and  be- 
having so  as  to  show  respect  for  the  game  and  for  the  people 
in  it,  and  an  unselfish  attitude. 


OSCAR  A.  BECKER 


In  1960  he  was  given  the  Award  of  Merit  by  the 
American  Association  for  Conservation  Information  “for 
outstanding  contribution  to  conservation  education  in  his 
long  career  of  statewide  leadership  in  Pennsylvania  sports- 
man-conservationist activities”. 

Retired  December  31,  1958,  after  46  years  by  Parrish 
Pressed  Steel  Division  of  Dana  Corp.  as  a sales  engineer, 
which  organization  in  1962  started  an  annual  Sports 
Banquet  for  employees,  and  he  was  awarded  a trophy  for 
outstanding  sportsman-conservationist  activities. 

An  ardent  sportsman,  hunter  and  fisherman  all  his  life, 
and  with  Mrs.  Becker  widely  traveled,  since  his  retirement 
he  devotes  much  of  his  time  to  conservation  matters. 


DAN  HEYL,  FISHERY  MANAGER,  RESIGNS 

Daniel  H.  Heyl  was  born  on  September  16,  1928, 
in  Warren,  Ohio.  He  received  his  grammar  and  high 
school  education  at  Muncy,  Pennsylvania.  He  served 
nearly  two  years  in  the  Aimed  Forces  and  spent  eighteen 
months  on  foreign  duty  in  the  Pacific.  From  1949  through 
1954  he  attended  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  and 
earned  both  bachelor’s  and  master’s  degrees  in  forestry 
and  wildlife  management. 

Dan  was  employed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters  for  a short  time  following  which 
he  was  employed  as  a biologist  by  the  Nebraska  Game, 
Forestry  and  Park  Commission  for  about  two  years.  He 
entered  Fish  Commission  service  as  a fishery  manager  on 
May  1,  1957,  being  stationed  first  at  Somerset  and  later 
near  Bellefonte.  In  addition  to  his  routine  duties  as 
fishery  manager,  he  conducted  special  studies  on  acid  mine 
drainage  problems  in  northcentral  Pennsylvania  and  took 
an  active  part  in  planning  for  future  fishing  in  new  im- 
poundments. Dan  resigned  his  position  with  the  Fish 
Commission  on  August  23,  1963,  to  enter  business  for 
himself. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heyl  and  their  two  children  live  on  a farm 
near  Potters  Mills,  Pennsylvania. 

* 6 Or 

No  snowflake  in  an  avalanche  ever  feels  responsible. 
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AMERICAN  SMELT 

The  smelt  is  a small,  slender,  silvery  fish  with  a translucent, 
greenish  back.  It  resembles  the  lake  herring  in  shape  and  col- 
oration. It  has  thin  and  moderately  large,  smooth  scales  (the 
scales  of  the  male  smelt  at  spawning  time  are  rough  to  the 
touch,  because  of  the  presence  of  small  tubercles),  a deeply 
forked  tail,  and  sharp,  strong  teeth  on  the  jaws,  tongue  and 
roof  of  the  mouth.  The  mouth  is  large  and  its  opening  ex- 
tends to  a point  behind  the  middle  of  the  eye. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  name  smelt  is  a contraction  of  the 
words  “smell  it,”  the  reference  being  to  the  fish’s  peculiar  odor 
which  is  not  unlike  that  of  fresh  cucumbers.  In  another  sense, 
the  name  is  appropriate  because  it  is  the  English  form  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  name  “smoelt”  which  means  smooth  or  shining. 

The  American  smelt  ranges  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North 
America,  from  Virginia  north  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It 
is  abundant  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  off  the  shores  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces.  It  is  also  native  to  certain  freshwater 
lakes  in  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  Ontario  and  the  New  Eng- 
land States. 

In  tlie  Great  Lakes,  the  smelt  frequent  depths  of  50  to  200 
feet  but  are  most  abundant  at  depths  of  60  to  120  feet.  They 
frequent  the  deep  waters  of  Lake  Erie  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  A water  temperature  of  59  °F.  or  less  is  preferred. 

Smelt  grow  very  rapidly  in  Lake  Erie.  Two-year-olds  meas- 
ure 8.1  to  9.4  inches  in  length  and  weigh  2%  to  3 % ounces. 
The  average  size  of  the  smelt  will  vary  with  the  locality,  sea- 
son, depth  of  water,  and  the  age  composition  of  the  population. 

In  small  lakes,  smelt  may  be  captured  with  hook  and  line  at 
depths  of  15  to  60  feet  during  the  winter,  but  the  best  catches 
are  usually  made  at  40  feet  near  the  bottom.  In  summer, 
depths  greater  than  40  feet  are  recommended. 

* * * 

Label  all  the  bottles  in  your  fishing  jacket.  A quick  hoot 
from  the  wrong  bottle  can  lead  to  serious  complications.  You 
may  be  stranded  without  any  -fly  oil. 

Some  unhappy  men  measure  their  wealth  by  the  number  of 
dollars  in  their  bank  account,  while  others  who  are  contented 
count  the  number  of  worms  left  in  a bait  can. 

Take  time  to  give  thanks  for  those  things  which  never 
fail;  warm  evening  hatches,  your  wife’s  understanding,  worms 
after  a summer  s rain,  the  return  of  spring,  and  your  son’s  ex- 
cuses for  your  failure  to  catch  fish. 


"THERE  THEY  GO,  RUSHING  THE  SEASON  AGAIN!" 


JIMMY  P'OWLUS,  10,  Berwick  RD  2,  expertly  works  on  a fly  while 
his  instructors,  his  paternal  grandmother  and  maternal  grandfather 
look  on. 


A Fly-tying  Expert  At  10 

Deer  hair,  feathers  of  all  kinds,  even  the  red  plastic 
bands  from  his  dad’s  cigaret  packs,  are  “valuable”  to  Jimmy 
Powlus,  Jr.,  of  Berwick  RD  2.  He  uses  those  and  all 
manner  of  other  items  in  his  fly-tying  hobby.  Jimmy,  aged 
10,  has  been  tying  flies  for  five  years  and  is  an  expert 
both  in  the  tying  and  in  using  them.  For  the  only  thing 
the  boy  seems  to  like  better  than  tying  flies  is  fishing. 

Jimmy  comes  by  his  interest  in  tackle  and  fishing 
honestly.  His  parents  are  both  fishing  fans  and  a large, 
well-stocked  fish  pond  is  a feature  of  their  rural  home. 

Furthermore,  the  boy’s  able  instructors  in  fly-tying  are 
his  paternal  grandmother,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Powlus,  and  his 
maternal  grandfather,  Joseph  J.  Wydra.  Both  constantly 
carry  fishing  tackle  in  their  cars.  As  Mrs.  Powlus  com- 
ments, “You  never  know  when  the  fishing  spirit  is  going 
to  strike  you.”  Each  of  the  grandparents  is  a fly-tying 
expert. 

The  vise,  bobbin,  pliers  and  all  the  other  items  so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  a fly-tier  have  been  given  to  the  youth  by 
the  grandparents,  along  with  countless  hours  of  instruction. 

Jimmy  makes  beautiful  flies  and  he  can  explain  in 
detail  just  why  certain  fish  and  certain  conditions  demand 
certain  flies. 

Queried  as  to  whether  he  ever  uses  worms  for  fishing, 
Jimmy,  who  has  been  fishing  since  he  was  four,  answered 
in  all  seriousness,  “I’ve  only  used  worms  a couple  of  times 
since  I was  a kid.” 

-TED  FENSTERMACHER. 

# # # 

T o avoid  short  strikes  when  fishing  with  plastic  worms  on  c i 
jig  attach  a second  hook  to  the  jig  hook  with  a short  length  oj 
fishing  line  and  run  it  through  the  rear  half  of  the  worm. 
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Every  young  angler  should  learn  how  to  take  care  of 
his  fishing  tackle  and  keep  it  in  good  working  order. 
Tackle  that  is  well  cared  for  not  only  works  better,  but 
continues  to  give  good  service  long  after  neglected  equip- 
ment breaks  down.  But  don’t  wait  until  opening  day  to 
go  over  your  paraphernalia— do  it  right  now.  Even  though 
ice  may  still  cover  your  favorite  fishing  hole,  spring  will 
be  here  before  you  know  it. 

Last  month  we  discussed  rod  repairing;  this  month 
we’ll  fix  up  the  rest  of  your  gear. 

BOOTS  AND  WADERS:  Did  they  leak  last  year?  Tiny 
holes  can  be  located  by  passing  a flashlight  around  the  in- 
side of  the  boot  in  a darkened  room.  If  that  fails  fill  the 
boot  with  water  while  someone  holds  it  upright.  Leaks 
will  show  as  damp  spots  on  the  outside.  These  small  holes 
in  rubber  or  fabric  can  easily  be  closed  with  plastic  rubber 
that  comes  in  a tube.  Larger  cuts  or  breaks  must  be  fixed 
with  a patching  kit.  Use  the  kit  made  for  the  material 
you  wish  to  repair,  and  follow  the  accompanying  direc- 
tions. 

LANDING  NETS:  Weak  and  torn  net  bags  are  best  re- 
placed with  nylon  bags,  or  with  cotton  bags  that  have  been 
soaked  in  linseed  oil  to  prevent  rotting.  Remove  the 
handles  from  aluminum  frame  nets  and  slip  off  the  old 
bag,  slip  on  the  new. 

CREEL:  Willow  creels  should  be  washed,  dried,  and  given 
a coat  of  spar  varnish.  Leather  harness  straps  should  be 
washed  with  saddle  soap.  If  dry  and  hard  they  can  be 
softened  with  an  application  of  neatsfoot  oil. 

TACKLE  BOX:  Does  it  need  repainting?  Sand  it 

thoroughly,  especially  the  rusty  spots,  before  painting. 
Aluminum  boxes  need  a special  primer  before  painting- 
see  your  paint  dealer.  The  broken  hinges  on  plastic  fly 
and  tackle  boxes  can  be  replaced  by  hinging  the  back  edge 
of  the  lid  to  the  box  with  plastic  tape. 

PLUGS:  Some  tackle  dealers  sell  inexpensive  touch-up 
kits  that  are  swell  for  re-painting  chipped  spots  on  plugs. 
Dull  hooks  should  be  made  needle  sharp  with  a hook 
hone.  Sharpen  on  the  sides  and  inside  of  the  point,  not 
on  the  outside.  If  you  have  a fly-tying  vise  clamp  the 
hooks  in  it  for  sharpening.  Broken  hooks  should  be  re- 
placed with  new  ones  of  the  same  size  and  type.  Straighten 
bent  propellers,  scoops,  and  lips  of  plugs.  Polish  spoons 
and  spinners  with  silver  polish  and  give  a coat  of  clear 
lacquer  to  prevent  tarnishing. 


TOOCP  i/P  SPPPPPP  Di/IL 

CP/PPPD  PA/A/T  POOPS 


FLIES:  Matted  hackles  and  wings  can  be  made  like  new 
by  holding  the  fly  in  the  steam  from  a tea  kettle  spout. 
Don’t  scald  your  fingers.  Hold  the  fly  with  long-nosed 
pliers,  or  steam  several  at  once  by  shaking  them  gently 
in  a tea  strainer  held  in  the  steam.  Clean  head  lacquer  and 
bits  of  tippet  material  out  of  the  eyes  of  your  flies,  and 
re-lacquer  any  fly  heads  that  are  beginning  to  fray. 

REELS:  Examine  line  carriages,  line  guides,  pickups, 
pawls,  worms,  and  all  parts  subject  to  wear.  Your  tackle 
dealer  can  get  factory  replacements  for  worn  out  parts. 
Reels  should  be  taken  apart,  washed  with  gasoline  or 
similar  solvent  (do  this  out-of-doors),  lubricated,  and  re- 
assembled. Follow  the  manufacturer’s  instructions.  Unless 
you’ve  had  experience  at  this  sort  of  thing  it  is  far  better 
to  turn  over  the  job  to  a qualified  repairman. 

LINES:  Now  is  the  time  to  get  rid  of  the  worn  and  frayed 
business  end  of  your  fishing  lines.  Merely  cutting  off  the 
weakened  end  section  will  fix  up  a casting  line,  mono- 
filament, or  level  fly  line,  but  cutting  off  too  much  of  a 
tapered  fly  line  will  spoil  it.  Turning  the  line  end  for  end 
will  double  the  life  of  casting  lines  and  both  double-taper 
and  level  fly  lines. 

SHORT  SHORTS 

A tiny  strip  of  pork  rind  attached  to  the  hook  of  a spoon 
makes  that  lure  doubly  attractive  to  fish  of  all  kinds. 

Carry  facial  tissue  on  your  fishing  trips  to  wipe  bug  repellent 
from  your  hands.  Even  a small  amount  can  damage  nylon 
leaders,  rod  varnishes,  plastic  sunglasses,  etc. 

When  honing  hooks  sharpen  them  on  the  sides  and  inside 
of  the  point,  never  on  the  outside. 
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HAS  BEEN  AWARDED  TO 


For  on  outstanding  angling  achievement  in 
landing  a TROPHY  FISH  in  the  waters  of 
Pennsylvania 
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Everyone  Is  Eligible 
To  Receive 

PENNSYLVANIA'S 

Most  Distinguished 

ANGLING 

AWARD 

FOR  CATCHING 
A TROPHY  FISH 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA'S 
PUBLIC  WATERS 
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Tishina  Citation 


MINIMUM  CITATION  SIZES: 


Specie s of  Minimum  Length 

Species  of  Minimum  Length 

Specie s of  Minimum  Length 

Fish 

in  Inches 

Fish  in  Inches 

Fish 

in  Inches 

American  Shad 

25  in. 

Channel  Catfish 

30  in. 

Muskellunge 

45  in. 

Bluegill 

11  in. 

Crappies  (includes  black 

Northern  Pike 

36  in. 

Brook  Trout 

17  in. 

and  white) 

15  in. 

Rainbow  Trout 

27  in. 

Brown  Trout 

28  in. 

Eel 

40  in. 

Rock  Bass 

1 1 in. 

Bullhead 

15  In. 

Fallfish 

18  in. 

Smallmouth  Bass 

20  in. 

Carp 

36  in. 

Lake  Trout 

30  in. 

Walleye 

30  in. 

Chain  Pickerel 

25  in. 

Largemoufh  Bass 

23  in. 

bellow  Perch 

14  In. 
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APPLICATION  FOR 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  FISHING  CITATION 

The  Editor— Pennsylvania  Angler  Date 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  Magazine's  Fishing  Citation  with  the  inscribed 
data  listed  below: 


RULES: 


Fish  must  be  caught  in  Pennsylvania  public  waters 
by  legal  methods  during  seasons  open  for  the  tak- 
ing of  the  species  involved. 

Fish  must  be  measured,  weighed  and  recorded 
by  fishing  license  issuing  agent  or  tackle  store 
within  the  state  by  the  owner,  manager,  or  an  au- 
thorized agent  of  the  respective  establishment. 

Photographs  are  desirable  as  further  proof  of 
catch  but  are  not  required. 

Non-residents  as  well  as  residents  are  eligible  for 
citations  if  fish  are  caught  under  the  above  con- 
ditions. 

Only  fishing  citation  applications  received  within: 
90  days  from  date  of  catch  will  be  honored. 

HOW  TO  MEASURE: 


Name  (please  print)  

Address  

Species  Length  

Type  of  Tackle  

Bait  or  Lure  Used  

Where  Caught 

Date  Caught Catch  Witnessed  by 

Measured  and  Weighed  by  

At  


City State 

Weight  - 


• County 


length 
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Pennsylvania  9s 
NEW  MOTOR  BOAT 

Requirements 

By  CDR.  E.  R.  THARP,  USCG  (Ret.) 


Today,  with  the  approval  of  the  Pennsylvania  Number- 
ing System  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Boating 
Act  of  1958,  we  stand  on  the  verge  of  a very  significant 
step  in  the  field  of  boating.  We,  for  the  first  time,  have 
the  tools  to  deal  with  the  fallout  from  the  boating  boom. 

Although  amendment  to  the  Pennsylvania  “Motor  Boat 
Law”  has  been  slow  in  coming  and  evolved  from  a legis- 
lative compromise,  it  provides  the  basis  for  a good  system. 
For  example,  the  delay  permits  us  to  take  advantage  of 
mistakes  that  have  been  made  in  other  states.  Also,  the 
provision  for  an  Advisory  Board  of  experienced  boatmen 
coupled  with  a broad  law  allows  us  by  regulation  to  utilize 
the  changing  innovations  in  the  field  of  boating.  In  ad- 
dition, the  numbering  of  all  undocumented  motor  boats  is 
an  excellent  start.  Many  states  have  been  fighting  for 
years  to  achieve  this  identification  goal. 

The  old  and  troublesome  method  of  both  State  and 
Coast  Guard  registration  is  now  a thing  of  the  past.  All 
motor  boats  within  the  Commonwealth  will  receive  one 
number  that  will  be  recognized  by  both  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  our  neighboring  states.  After  the  start  of 
the  new  license  year,  1 April  1964,  all  boats  must  either 
display  a number  issued  by  the  Miscellaneous  License  Di- 
vision of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Bevenue  under 
our  new  regulations  or  an  unexpired  Coast  Guard  number. 
All  Coast  Guard  numbers  which  have  expired  will  be  re- 
issued by  the  Commonwealth.  Under  our  new  require- 
ments, the  same  PA-number  will  be  reassigned  as  long 
as  a boat  remains  within  Pennsylvania. 


COMMANDER  E.  R.  THARP,  USCG  (RET.) 


New  regulations  governing  operation  and  equipment 
have  not  been  adopted  as  this  material  goes  to  press;  how- 
ever, a reproduction  of  our  present  “Motor  Boat  Law”  and 
the  regulations  governing  Numbering  and  Boating  Acci- 
dents follows: 
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No.  400 
AN  ACT 

Amending  the  title  and  act  of  May  28,  1931  (P.  L.  202),  en- 
titled “An  act  providing  for  the  licensing  and  regulation  of 
motor  boats  operated  or  navigated  upon  any  public  stream, 
artificial  or  natural  body  of  water,  or  non-tidal  waters  of  any 
river  within  the  Commonwealth;  conferring  powers  and  im- 
posing duties  on  certain  police  officers  and  the  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners  including  the  enforcement  of  certain  existing 
laws;  and  prescribing  penalties,”  further  regulating  motor 
boating,  prescribing  powers  and  duties  of  the  Navigation 
Commission  for  the  Delaware  River  and  its  navigable  tribu- 
taries, bringing  certain  tidal  waters  within  the  scope  of  the 
act,  providing  for  registration  fees  and  additional  penalties, 
allocating  fines,  fees  and  penalties,  and  making  editorial 
changes. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania hereby  enacts  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  title,  act  of  May  28,  1931  (P.  L.  202),  en- 
titled “An  act  providing  for  the  licensing  and  regulation  of 
motor  boats  operated  or  navigated  upon  any  public  stream, 
artificial  or  natural  body  of  water  or  non-tidal  waters  of  any 
river  within  the  Commonwealth;  conferring  powers  and  impos- 
ing duties  on  certain  police  officers  and  the  Board  of  Fish  Com- 
missioners, including  the  enforcement  of  certain  existing  laws; 
and  prescribing  penalties,”  is  amended  to  read: 

AN  ACT 

Providing  for  the  registration  and  regulation  of  motor  boats  op- 
erated or  navigated  upon  any  public  stream,  artificial  or  natu- 
ral body  of  water,  or  any  river  within  the  Commonwealth; 
conferring  powers  and  imposing  duties  on  certain  police  offi- 
cers, the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  and  the  Navigation 
Commission  for  the  Delaware  River  and  its  navigable  tribu- 
taries, including  the  enforcement  of  certain  existing  laws; 
granting  powers  and  imposing  duties  upon  the  Department 
of  Revenue;  and  prescribing  penalties. 

Section  2.  Section  1 of  the  act,  amended  June  21,  1937 
(P.  L.  1984),  is  amended  to  read: 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c..  That  the  following  words  and 
terms,  when  used  in  this  act,  shall  have  the  meanings  ascribed 
to  them  in  this  section: 

“ Commission .”  The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  of  the 
Commonwealth  or  its  duly  authorized  representatives. 

“Inland  Waters.”  Any  non-tidal  stream,  river,  lake,  artificial 
or  natural  body  of  water  within  the  Commonwealth. 

“Motor  Boat.”  Any  vessel  propelled  by  machinery,  whether 
or  not  such  machinery  is  the  principal  source  of  propulsion,  ex- 
cept a vessel  possessing  a valid  marine  document  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  of  the  United  States  or  any  Federal  agency 
successor  thereto,  or  by  any  foreign  government. 

“ Navigation  Commission.”  The  Navigation  Commission  for 
the  Delaware  River  and  its  navigable  tributaries  or  its  author- 
ized representatives. 

'‘Operate”  means  to  navigate  or  otherwise  use  a vessel. 
“Owner  ' means  a person,  other  than  a lien  holder,  having  the 
property  in  or  title  to  a vessel.  The  term  includes  a person  en- 
titled to  the  use  or  possession  of  a vessel  subject  to  the  interest 
of  another  person  reserved  or  created  by  agreement  and  securing 
payment  or  performance  of  an  obligation,  but  the  term  excludes 
a lessee  under  a lease  not  intended  as  security. 

“Person.”  An  individual,  copartnership,  association,  or  cor- 
poration. 

“ Tidal  Waters .”  All  tidal  waters  of  the  Delaware  River  and 
its  navigable  tributaries  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

“ Vessel ” means  every  description  of  watercraft,  other  than 
seaplanes,  on  the  water  used  or  capable  of  being  used  as  a 
means  of  transportation  on  water  or  on  ice,  it  being  the  intent 
that  ice  boats  shall  be  regarded  as  watercraft  for  the  purpose 
of  this  act,  but  shall  not  include  foot  and  hand  propelled  craft. 

The  masculine  shall  include  the  feminine  or  neuter  and  the 
singular  shall  include  the  plural. 

Section  3.  Section  1.1  of  the  act  is  repealed. 

Section  4.  The  act  is  amended  by  adding,  before  section  2, 


a new  section  to  read: 

Section  1.2.  (a)  Within  the  limitations  set  forth,  the  Fish 

Commission  is  the  primary  agency  for  the  administration  of  this 
act,  for  orderly  administration  especially  in  official  contacts  with 
other  states  and  the  Federal  Government.  All  reports,  includ- 
ing numbered  vessels  and  boating  accident  reports,  shall  ema- 
nate from  the  Fish  Commission  but  be  based  upon  such  mate- 
rial as  the  Fish  Commission  has  obtained  from  the  Navigation 
Commission  for  the  Delaware  River  and  its  navigable  tributaries 
as  to  matters  which  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter 
commission. 

(b)  The  navigation  commission  for  the  Delaware  River  and 
its  navigable  tributaries  is  authorized  to  assume  concurrent  jur- 
isdiction and  enforce  this  act  upon  the  tidal  waters  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  is  also  authorized  to  accept  any  additional  jurisdic- 
tional  authority  which  may  be  delegated  to  it  by  the  Fish 
Commission  and  which  it  is  granted  under  this  act. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  created  in  the  Fish  Commission  an  Ad- 
visory Board  for  Boating  which  shall  consist  of  the  Secretary  of 
Forests  and  Waters,  or  his  designate,  and  the  assistant  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Fish  Commission  in  charge  of  the  Water- 
craft Safety  Division,  both  of  whom  shall  be  ex  officio  members, 
and  five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  who  shall  1 
be  experienced  boatmen  as  evidenced  by  (1)  the  ownership  of 

a vessel,  and  (2)  active  membership  in  representative  boating 
associations,  yacht  clubs,  or  other  similar  organizations.  As  far 
as  possible  the  members  of  the  board  shall  be  bipartisan  and 
represent  the  various  geographical  sections  and  boating  interests 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  members  of  the  board  shall  receive  | 
no  salary  or  traveling  expenses  or  other  reimbursement. 

(d)  The  advisory  board  shall  consist  of  five  voluntary  mem-  j f 
hers  all  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  office  as  fol- 
lows: two  members  to  serve  terms  of  three  years,  two  members 

to  serve  terms  of  four  years  and  one  member  to  serve  a term  of 
five  years  from  the  first  day  of  February,  1964.  Upon  expira- 
tion of  said  original  terms,  subsequent  appointments  shall  be  ' 
for  five  years,  except  in  the  case  of  a vacancy,  in  which  event  I 
appointment  shall  be  only  for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  I 
term.  The  committee  shall  annually  select  one  of  its  members  as  I 
chairman.  1 

(e)  The  committee  shall  meet  at  such  times  as  may  be  sped-  ] 

fed  upon  call  of  the  chairman,  three  members  or  the  commis-  I 

sion.  The  place,  date  and  time  of  meetings  shall  be  set  by  the  I 

committee  in  cooperation  with  commission  requests.  | 

(f)  The  assistant  director  of  the  Fish  Commission  in  charge  I 

of  Watercraft  Safety  Division  shall  serve  as  secretary  of  the  | 
board.  1 

Section  5.  Section  2 of  the  act  is  amended  to  read:  I 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  operate  or  I 

navigate,  or  cause  to  be  operated  or  navigated,  any  motor  boat  I 

upon,  over,  or  through  inland  or  tidal  waters  unless  the  boat  | 

is  registered  and  a proper  registration  number  is  displayed  on  1 
each  side  of  the  bow  of  the  boat  as  hereinafter  required,  and  I 
unless  the  boat  is  operated  or  navigated  in  conformity  with  the  I 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  commission  by  authority  I 
of  this  act.  The  certificate  of  registration  shall  be  renewable  I 
pocket  size  and  available  at  all  times  for  inspection  on  the  ves-  I 
sel  for  which  issued  whenever  such  vessel  is  in  operation.  1 

Section  6.  Section  3 of  tire  act,  amended  May  24,  1951  1 

(P.  L.  400)  and  August  22,  1961  (P.  L.  1042),  is  amended  I 
to  read : I 

Section  3.  A.  Any  person  owning  a motor  boat  and  desir-  I 
ing  to  operate  or  navigate  the  boat,  or  cause  it  to  be  operated  I 
or  navigated,  on  any  inland  or  tidal  waters  of  the  Common-  I 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania,  shall  make  a written  application  to  the  ■ 
Department  of  Revenue  or  to  any  issuing  agent  authorized  by  I 
the  department,  as  hereinafter  provided,  for  a registration  for  ) I 
such  boat.  Such  application  shall  be  made  on  a form  pre-  I 
scribed,  prepared,  and  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Rev-  H 
enue,  and,  together  with  such  other  information  as  the  ■ 
commission  may  require,  shall  state:  ■ 

The  name  and  address  of  the  applicant,  and,  if  the  appli-  I 
cant  is  a partnership,  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  part-  I 
ners,  and,  if  the  applicant  is  a corporation,  the  names  and  I 
addresses  of  the  officers.  H 

B.  Upon  receipt  of  a signed  application,  and  upon  the  pay-  ■ 
ment  of  an  annual  registration  fee,  and  in  the  event  that  the  H 
registration  is  issued  by  an  issuing  agent,  a fee  of  twenty-five  ■ 
cents  (25(0  for  the  use  of  the  issuing  agents,  the  Depart-  H 
ment  of  Revenue  or  its  issuing  agent  shall  issue  to  the  H 
applicant  owner  a certificate  of  registration  for  his  boat.  The  H 
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I registration  number  shown  on  the  certificate  of  registration  shall 
j be  painted  on  or  attached  to  each  side  of  the  bow  of  the  motor 
j boat  in  order  that  it  may  be  clearly  visible.  No  other  number 
\shall  be  displayed  on  the  bow.  The  number  shall  be  maintained 
in  a legible  condition.  Registration  fees  for  a one-year  period 
\ shall  be  four  dollars  ($4)  for  any  boat  of  less  than  sixteen  (16) 
\feet.  The  annual  registration  fee  for  boats  of  sixteen  (16)  feet 
lor  more  in  length  shall  be  six  dollars  ($6).  Watercraft  other  than 
motor  boats  may  be  similarly  registered  at  the  option  of  the 
owner. 

C.  The  Department  of  Revenue  may  designate  as  issuing 
agents  the  county  treasurer  or  such  other  persons  in  each 
county,  as  it  deems  advantageous,  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  motor  boat  registration  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section.  For  services  rendered  in  collecting  and  paying  over 
such  registration  fees,  each  issuing  agent  shall  charge  and  re- 
tain an  additional  fee  of  twenty- five  cents  (25?)  from  the  per- 
son securing  the  registration. 

D.  Every  issuing  agent  shall  give  bond  to  the  Common- 
wealth, in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  ($1000),  before  any 
supply  of  registration  forms  is  delivered  to  him. 

E.  Each  issuing  agent,  other  than  a county  treasurer,  shall 
remit  all  moneys  collected  for  the  Commonwealth  within  five 
(5)  days  after  the  end  of  each  month  to  the  State  Treasurer, 
through  the  Department  of  Revenue,  together  with  a copy  of  a 
list  of  registrations  issued  during  the  preceding  month. 

F.  The  numbering  requirements  of  this  act  shall  not  ap- 
ply to: 

!(a)  Any  boat  awarded  a number  by  another  state  under  a 
\numbering  system  approved  by  Federal  authority  for  the  same 
period  of  time  during  which  that  state  extends  a similar  recipro- 
cal privilege  to  boats  from  this  State , but  in  no  event  less  than 
I ninety  (90)  days,  nor  shall  such  requirements  apply  to  any  boat 
numbered  by  Federal  authority  until  the  expiration  date  of  the 
Federal  numbering. 

(b)  A foreign  vessel  temporarily  using  the  waters  of  this 
Commonwealth. 

1(c)  A public  boat  of  the  United  States  or  State  or  munici- 
pal boat. 

(d)  A ship’s  lifeboat. 

Section  7.  Sections  4 and  5 of  the  act,  amended  June  21, 
1937  (P.  L.  1984),  are  amended  to  read: 

! Section  4.  Dealers’  registration  numbers,  bearing  the  addi- 
tional mark  “X,”  may  be  used  on  any  motor  boat  in  the  posses- 
sion of  such  manufacturer,  jobber,  or  dealer  when  the  boat  is 
being  used  for  demonstration  trial  or  test  purposes.  Applica- 
tion for  dealers’  registrations  shall  be  made  upon  a form  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  of  Revenue,  and  shall  set  forth  the 
full  name  and  business  address  of  the  applicant  and  such  other 
information  as  the  Department  of  Revenue  shall  require,  and 
shall  be  signed  by  such  manufacturer,  jobber  or  dealer.  Upon 
receipt  of  the  application,  and  upon  the  payment  of  a registra- 
tion fee  of  five  dollars  for  the  initial  set  and  five  dollars  for  each 
additional  set,  the  Department  of  Revenue  shall  issue  to  the  ap- 
plicant manufacturer,  jobber,  or  dealer  a dealer’s  registration 
number  which  shall  be  displayed  conspicuously  on  each  side  of 
the  bow  of  the  boat  being  used  by  the  dealer. 

Section  5.  Dealers’  and  owners’  registrations  shall  be  valid 
only  for  the  license  year  April  first  of  one  year  to  March  thirty- 
first  of  the  succeeding  year.  All  records  relating  to  registration 
or  numbering  made  or  kept  pursuant  to  this  act  shall  be  public 
i records. 

Section  8.  Sections  6 and  7 of  the  act,  added  May  31,  1933 
(P.  L.  1122),  are  amended  to  read: 

Section  6.  Special  registrations  shall  be  issued  free  of  charge 
by  the  Department  of  Revenue  for  State  owned  and  operated 
motor  boats. 

A.  The  owner  of  a vessel  numbered  in  this  State  pursuant 
to  subsection  B of  section  3 of  this  act,  or  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pursuant  to  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958,  shall 
furnish  the  Department  of  Revenue  notice  of  the  transfer  of 
all  or  any  part  of  his  interest  other  than  the  creation  of  a secu- 
rity interest  in  a vessel,  or  of  the  destruction,  or  abandonment 
of  such  vessel,  within  fifteen  (15)  days  thereof.  Such  transfer, 
destruction,  or  abandonment  shall  terminate  the  certificate  of 
registration  for  such  vessel,  except  that  in  the  case  of  a transfer 
of  a part  interest  which  does  not  affect  the  owner’s  right  to 
operate  such  vessel,  such  transfer  shall  not  terminate  the  cer- 
tificate of  registration. 

B.  Any  holder  of  a certificate  of  registration  shall  notify  the 
Department  of  Revenue  within  fifteen  (15)  days,  if  his  address 


no  longer  conforms  to  the  address  appearing  on  the  certificate 
and  shall,  as  a part  of  such  notification,  furnish  the  Department 
of  Revenue  with  his  new  address.  The  commission  shall  pro- 
vide in  its  rules  and  regulations  for  the  surrender  of  the  certifi- 
cate bearing  the  former  address  and  its  replacement  with  a 
certificate  bearing  the  new  address  of  the  holder. 

Section  9.  Section  8 of  the  act,  added  May  31,  1933  (P.  L. 
1122),  is  repealed. 

Section  10.  Section  9 of  the  act,  amended  June  21,  1937 
(P.  L.  1984),  is  amended  to  read: 

Section  9.  No  boat  propelled  by  any  type  of  internal  com- 
bustion motor  of  one  or  more  cylinders,  including  out-board 
motors,  shall  be  operated  on  any  of  the  inland  or  tidal  waters  of 
the  Commonwealth  unles  the  same  is  equipped  with  a muffling 
device  supplied  by  the  manufacturer  of  the  motor  for  that  par- 
ticular model,  without  modification,  to  prevent  excessive  or 
unusual  noise,  which  shall,  at  all  times,  be  maintained  in  good 
working  order.  No  person  shall  operate  a motor  boat  with  the 
cut-out  open  or  muffler  removed:  Provided,  That  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  require  motors  to 
be  so  muffled  when  boats  are  engaged  in  authorized  racing  con- 
tests or  in  preparation  for  the  same. 

Section  11.  Section  10  of  the  act,  added  May  31,  1933 
( P.  L.  1122),  is  amended  to  read: 

Section  10.  Every  owner  of  a motor  boat  causing  or  know- 
ingly permitting  any  person  to  operate  a motor  boat  on  any 
inland  or  tidal  waters,  and  any  person  who  leases  or  furnishes 
a motor  boat  to  any  other  person,  shall  be  jointly  and  severally 
liable  with  such  other  person  for  any  damages  caused  by  the 
negligence  of  such  other  person  in  operating  such  motor  boat. 

Section  12.  The  act  is  amended  by  adding,  after  section  10 
thereof,  two  new  sections  to  read: 

Section  10.1.  (a)  The  owner  of  a boat  livery  shall  cause  to 

be  kept  a legible  record  of  the  name  and  address  of  the  person 
or  persons  hiring  any  vessel  which  is  designed  or  permitted  by 
him  to  be  operated  as  a motor-boat,  the  identification  number 
thereof,  and  the  departure  date  and  time  and  the  expected  or 
actual  time  of  return.  This  record  shall  be  preserved  for  at  least 
one  year. 

(b)  Neither  the  owner  of  a boat  livery  nor  his  agent  or  em- 
ploye shall  permit  any  vessel  designed  or  permitted  by  him  to 
be  operated  as  a motor-boat  to  depart  from  his  premises  unless 
it  shall  have  been  provided,  either  by  owner  or  renter,  with 
the  equipment  required  pursuant  to  this  act  and  its  implement- 
ing regulations. 

Section  10.2.  (a)  No  person  shall  operate  any  vessel  in  a 

negligent  manner  so  as  to  endanger  any  other  person,  vessel  or 
property. 

(b)  No  person  shall  operate  a vessel  while  intoxicated. 

(c)  No  person  shall  operate  or  manipulate  any  vessel  tow  rope 
or  other  device  by  ivhich  the  direction,  speed  or  location  of 
water  skis,  an  aquaplane  or  similar  device  may  be  affected  or 
controlled  in  such  a way  as  to  cause  the  water  skis,  aquaplane 
or  similar  device,  or  any  person  thereon,  to  collide  with  or  strike 
against  any  object  or  person,  or  in  any  way  cause  damage  or 
injury  to  said  object  or  person.  No  person  shall  violate  any 
safety  regulation  which  has  been  established  by  the  commission 
to  protect  persons  or  property. 

(d)  No  unauthorized  person  shall  erase,  deface,  change,  paint 
on,  or  in  any  way  tamper  with  any  identification  number  on  the 
bow  of  a vessel. 

(e)  The  commission  may  make  special  or  specific  rules  which 
may  vary  from  locality  to  locality  to  meet  local  conditions  for 
the  regulation  of  water  skiing  and  aquaplaning  and,  in  addi- 
tion, may  require  the  presence  of  two  persons  in  the  towing 
vessel  or  a wide  angle  rear  view  mirror.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 11  shall  be  applicable  to  these  rules. 

Section  13.  Section  4 of  the  act,  renumbered  section  11, 
and  amended  May  31,  1933  (P.  L.  1122),  is  amended  to  read: 

Section  11.  The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  is  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  prescribe,  promulgate,  and 
enforce: 

(a)  General  rules  and  regulations  to  be  observed  in  the  op- 
eration or  navigation  of  motor  boats  upon,  over,  or  through  in- 
land or  tidal  waters  which  it  shall  deem  necessary  for  the  public 
health  or  the  safety  of  persons  or  property  on  or  in  such  waters, 
or  for  the  preservation  of  all  forms  of  useful  aquatic  life,  par- 
ticularly as  to  speed,  light’,  signals,  courses,  channels,  rights  of 
way,  and  the  disposal  of  oil,  gas,  gasoline,  or  other  wastes  from 
such  boats. 

(b)  Special  rules  and  regulations  for  such  particular,  arti- 
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ficial  or  natural  areas  of  waters,  for  further  limiting  or  restrict- 
ing or  prohibiting  the  operation  or  navigation  of  motor  boats 
thereon  to  protect  the  public  health,  or  to  protect  and  preserve 
useful  aquatic  life. 

(c)  Rules  and  regulations  governing  the  numbering  of  all  mo- 
tor boats,  special  provisions  applicable  to  livery  operators,  deal- 
ers and  manufacturers;  the  display  of  numbers,  the  renewal  of 
certificates  or  registration;  the  notices  required  in  event  of  trans- 
fer of  ownership,  transfer  of  interest,  abandonment  or  destruc- 
tion of  numbered  vessels,  and  changes  in  owner’s  address;  the 
procedures  to  be  followed  and  information  to  be  furnished  by 
owners  or  operators  of  vessels  involved  in  reportable  boating 
accidents;  the  compilation  and  release  of  statistics  on  accidents 
and  vessels  numbered ; safety  equipment ; and  governing  opera- 
tion of  vessels,  including  water  skiing,  the  issuance  of  permits 
for  races,  regattas  and  marine  parades:  Provided,  that  such 
rules  and  regulations  are  not  in  conflict  with  Federal  laws, 
rules  and  regidations  on  the  same  subject  matter. 

(d)  The  commission  shall  issue  uniform  numbering,  safety 
equipment  and  operating  regulations  for  vessels  subject  to  this 
act.  However,  for  regulations  on  tidal  waters,  concurrence  of 
the  Navigation  Commission  for  the  Delaware  River  and  its 
navigable  tributaries  shall  be  obtained.  In  the  case  of  number- 
ing regulations,  the  concurrence  of  the  Department  of  Revenue 
shall  be  obtained.  The  numbering  system  to  be  used  shall  con- 
form to  the  system  promulgated  by  the  Federal  Government. 

(e)  On  any  proposed  regulations  affecting  the  equipment 
and/or  operation  of  any  vessel  subject  to  this  act,  the  commis- 
sion shall  solicit  the  advice  and  opinions  of  the  advisory  board. 

(f)  A copy  of  the  regulations  adopted  pursuant  to  this  act 
and  of  any  amendments  thereto  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.  A copy  of  any  regulations 
or  amendments  thereto  shall  be  furnished  by  the  commission  to 
any  person  requesting  it. 

(g)  While  recognizing  the  unusual  situation  surrounding  wa- 
ter navigation  in  the  tidal  area  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Navigation  Commission  for  the  Delaware  River  and  its  naviga- 
ble tributaries,  it  is  the  intent  of  the  Legislature  that  there  be, 
so  far  as  practicable,  uniformity  of  regulations,  requirements, 
procedures,  reports  and  methods  with  respect  to  the  numbering, 
operation  and  equipment  for  the  safety  of  life  and  property  of 
all  vessels  which  may  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  either  the 
Fish  Commission  or  the  Navigation  Commission  for  the  Dela- 
ware River  and  its  navigable  tributaries,  that  the  highest  de- 
gree of  cooperation  shall  exist  between  these  agencies,  and  that 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  they  shall  foster  the  development, 
use  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  waters  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 

(h)  All  net  fees,  fines  and  penalties  collected  on  boats  owned 
by  residents  of  the  Counties  of  Bucks,  Delaware  and  Philadel- 
phia in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  are  hereby  appro- 
priated to  the  Navigation  Commission  for  the  Delaware  River 
and  its  navigable  tributaries  for  that  commission  s use  in  admin- 
istering its  responsibilities  under  this  act. 

Section  14.  Sections  5 and  6 of  the  act,  renumbered  sec- 
tions 12  and  13,  and  amended  May  31,  1933  (P.  L.  1122), 
are  repealed. 

Secion  15.  The  act  is  amended  by  adding,  immediately  be- 
fore section  14,  a new  section  to  read: 

Section  13.1.  (a)  The  commission  is  hereby  empowered,  and 

its  duty  shall  be,  to  supervise  the  administration  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  rides  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  and  promulgated  hereunder,  and  any  existing 
laws  regulating  the  operation  and  equipment  of  vessels  when- 
ever such  vessels  are  operated  on  any  waters  of  this  Common- 
wealth, the  establishment  of  educational  programs  and  the  im- 
provement of  waterway  facilities,  including  aids  to  navigation. 
It  is  the  intent  of  this  section  that  the  commission  shall  cooper- 
ate to  the  fullest  extent  feasible  with  the  boating  agencies  of 
other  states , to  promote  uniformity  of  rides  and  navigation  aids 
and  to  facilitate  safe  unhindered  movement  of  vessels  between 
states. 

(b)  The  assistant  executive  director  of  the  Fish  Commission 
in  charge  of  the  Watercraft  Safety  Division,  provided  for  in 
section  249  of  “The  Fish  Law  of  1959,”  shall  direct,  administer 
and  coordinate  the  activities  of  enforcement,  regulations  and 
records,  improving  and  maintaining  the  waterway  facilities,  in- 
cluding aids  to  navigation , accounting  and  contracting  and  edu- 
cational programs,  and  shall  cooperate  with  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  of  the  Fish  Commission.  He  shall  reside  in 


Pennsylvania  and  have  at  least  a college  degree  or  ten  years’ 
administrative  experience  and  five  or  more  years  of  ship  or 
motorboat  experience. 

(c)  Any  person  employed  or  elected  by  this  Commonwealth 
or  by  any  county,  municipality  or  township,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
preserve  the  peace  or  to  make  arrests  or  to  enforce  the  law, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Police,  game,  fish  or  forest  wardens,  or  deputies  or  other 
qualified  persons,  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  assistant 
executive  director  be  designated  and  empowered  by  the  com- 
mission to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

(d)  Every  person  designated  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  have  the  authority  to  stop  and  board  any  vessel  sub- 
ject to  this  act  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  or  compliance  with 
this  act,  and  is  empowered  to  issue  a summons  for  appearance 
in  court  or  before  a magistrate  for  all  violations  of  this  act  or 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  hereunder,  which  they 
may  witness:  Provided,  That  any  vessel  lying  at  its  regular 
mooring  or  berth  shall  not  be  boarded  without  the  owner’s 
permission  or  a legal  search  warrant.  Vessels  of  enforcement 
personnel  shall  he  marked  to  identify  them  as  State  boat  patrols. 

(e)  Any  power,  duty  or  jurisdiction  conferred  or  imposed  by 
this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  supplemental  to  any  existing 
power,  duty  or  jurisdiction  conferred  or  imposed  by  law  on 
any  other  administrative  department,  board  or  commission  of 
the  Commonwealth  over,  upon  or  in  any  waters  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  such  department, 
board  or  commission  to  cooperate  with  the  commission  and  the 
assistant  executive  director  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  act. 

(f)  The  services  of  other  departments  of  the  Commomvealth 
of  Pennsylvania  may  be  used  by  the  assistant  executive  director 
to  accomplish  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  If  there  is  ade- 
quate efficiency  by  so  doing,  the  various  departments  and  com- 
missions shall  cooperate  to  the  maximum  extent  that  is  feasible. 

(g)  The  commission  shall  have  authority  to  inaugurate  a com- 
prehensive boating  safety  and  boating  educational  urogram  and 
to  seek  the  cooperation  of  organized  boatmen,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  other  states.  The  commission  may  issue  safety  cer- 
tificates to  adults  and  minors  who  complete  courses  in  boating 
safety  education. 

Section  16.  Sections  7 and  8 of  the  act,  renumbered  sec- 
tions 14  and  15  and  amended  May  31,  1933  (P.  L.  1122),  are 
amended  to  read: 

Section  14.  All  registration  fees,  fines  and  penalties,  col- 
lected or  received  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  paid 
into  the  State  Treasury,  through  the  Department  of  Revenue, 
and  credited  to  the  Boating  Fund  of  the  Fish  Commission  with 
the  exception  of  such  sums  resulting  from  application  of  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (h)  of  section  11  of  this  act.  All  moneys 
received  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  he  expended  for' 
the  purvoses  of  the  act  and  shall  be  shown  in  detail  by  the . 
respective  commissions  receiving  such  funds  in  every  annual  1 
report  or  annual  statement  rendered  by  them. 

Section  15.  Any  person  violating  any  provision  of  this  act, 
or  any  rule  or  regulation  prescribed  by  the  commission  under 
this  act,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  a summary  proceed- 
ing before  a justice  of  the  peace,  alderman  or  magistrate,  be 
sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  not  less  than  five  dollars  and  costs, 
nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  and  costs,  or,  in  default  of 
payment  thereof,  thirty  days  in  jail;  and,  in  addition,  the  De- 
partment of  Revenue  may  revoke  the  registration  issued  for  the 
motor  boat  used  by  such  person. 

Section  17.  The  act  is  amended  by  adding,  after  section  15. 
two  new  sections  to  read: 

Section  15.1.  Any  person  who  shall  by  threat,  menace  oi 
force  or  in  any  manner  attempt  to  deter  or  prevent  any  person 
authorized  to  make  arrests  for  violation  of  the  motor  boat  laws I 
or  regidations  from  enforcing  or  carrying  into  effect  any  provi-  . 
sions  of  this  act,  or  who  shall  resist  the  inspection  of  his  regis- 
tration card  or  boat,  or  seizure  of  boats  illegally  used,  shall,  or 
conviction  thereof  as  provided  in  the  motor  boat  laws,  be  sen  '4 
fenced  to  pay  a fine  of  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  and  costs  om 
prosecution,  or  to  undergo  imprisonment  for  one  hundred  (100 
days,  or  both. 

Section  15.2.  This  act  shall  be  known  and  may  be  cited  a 
the  “Motor  Boat  Law.” 

Section  18.  This  act  shall  take  effect  February  1,  1964. 

Approved— The  14th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1963. 

WILLIAM  W.  SCRANTON 
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CHAPTER  I 
NUMBERING 


t YOUR  NUMBERS 
1AYEP  CORRECTLY?, 

1ST  BE  A HYPHEN  OR  EQUIVALENT  SPACE  BETWEEN  THE  3 PARTS  OF  YOUR  NUMBER 

CORRECT  WRONG 

-1234-ZZ  IB 
1234  ZZ  B 
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Motor  Boat  Law,  approved  28  May  1931,  F.  L.  202,  as  amended. 
1.1  Regulations  Governing  Motor  Boats. 

In  accordance  with  the  authority  vested  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  by  the  Motor  Boat  Law  dated  28  May  1931, 

P.  L.  202,  as  amended,  55  Purdon’s  Stat.  Ann.  Secs.  483  through 
490,  the  said  Commission  adopted  the  following  regulations  to 
become  effective  1 February  1964. 

1.5  Numbering  Pattern  to  be  Used. 

A.  The  identification  numbers  awarded  under  the  Pennsyl- 
vania “Motor  Boat  Law’’  shall  be  divided  in  three  parts.  The 
first  or  prefix  part  shall  consist  of  the  letters  “PA.”  The  second 
part  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  four  (4)  arabic  numerals. 
The  third  or  suffix  part  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  two  ( 2 ) 
letters. 

B.  The  parts  shall  be  separated  by  a hyphen  or  an  equiva- 
lent space.  As  examples:  PA-l-A;  PA-1234-AA;  or  PA  56  ZZ. 

C.  Because  the  letters  “I,”  “O,”  and  “Q”  may  be  mistaken 
for  arabic  numerals,  they  shall  not  be  used. 

D.  Identification  numbers  awarded  to  “Livery  Operators” 
shall  contain  the  letter  “L”  as  the  last  letter  in  the  suffix. 

E.  Identification  numbers  awarded  to  “Manufacturers,” 
“Jobbers,”  and  “Dealers”  shall  contain  the  letter  “X”  as  the 
last  letter  in  the  suffix. 

1.10  Display  of  Number. 

A.  The  awarded  number  shall  be  displayed  on  both  bows  of 
the  vessel. 

1 . The  number  shall  be  in  block  characters  of  good  pro- 
portion, not  less  than  3 inches  in  height,  and  of  a color  which 
shall  contrast  with  the  background  and  so  maintained  as  to  be 
clearly  visible  and  legible. 

2.  The  numbers  shall  be  painted  on  or  permanently  at- 
tached to  each  bow  (forward  half)  of  the  vessel,  read  from 
left  to  right,  and  in  such  position  as  to  provide  maximum 
visibility. 

B.  No  other  number  shall  be  displayed  on  the  bows  of  the 
vessel. 

C.  The  displayed  number  of  a manufacturer,  jobber,  or 
dealer  may  have  the  number  printed  upon  or  attached  to  a 
removable  sign  to  be  temporarily  but  firmly  affixed  to  the  vessel 
being  demonstrated  or  tested.  Such  temporary  placement  of 
the  number  shall  otherwise  be  as  prescribed  in  this  regulation. 
This  number  may  be  transferred  from  boat  to  boat. 

1.15  Application  for  a Certificate  of  Registration. 

A.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the 
Miscellaneous  License  Division,  Department  of  Revenue,  24 
South  4th  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania;  to  any  Pennsylvania 
certified  hunting  and  fishing  license  agent;  any  authorized  ma- 
rine dealer;  or  to  a designated  State  sub-office  on  and  after 
February  1,  1964. 

B.  The  completed  application  shall  be  forwarded  to: 

Miscellaneous  License  Division 
Department  of  Revenue 
24  South  4th  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

C.  An  application  for  a certificate  of  registration  accompa- 
nied by  the  required  fee,  in  check  or  money  order,  shall  be 
sent  to  the  address  above  or  delivered  to  a designated  State 
sub-office.  The  fee  shall  be  four  dollars  ( $4.00 ) for  vessels  less 
than  16  feet  in  length,  six  dollars  ($6.00)  for  vessels  of  16  feet 
or  more,  and  five  dollars  ($5.00)  for  manufacturer,  dealer,  or 
jobber  registrations.  Applications  not  containing  all  of  the  re- 
quired information  will  be  returned  to  tire  applicant  for  com- 
pletion and  no  certificate  of  registration  will  be  issued  until  all 
of  the  required  information  is  supplied. 

D.  The  application  for  a certificate  of  registration  shall  in- 
clude the  following: 

1.  Name,  address,  and  county  of  owner(s).  [If  more  than 
one  ( 1 ) owner,  list  principal  owner  first] . 

2.  Name  and  address  of  former  owner. 

3.  Date  of  birth  of  owner. 

4.  Citizenship  of  owner. 
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5.  Present  number  on  the  vessel,  if  any. 

*6.  Hull  material  [wood,  steel,  aluminum,  plastic  (fibre- 
glass),  other]. 

*7.  Hull  serial  number,  if  any. 

*8.  Make,  model,  and  year  built  (if  known). 

*9.  Length. 

t*10.  Type  of  propulsion  (outboard,  inboard,  other). 

f#ll.  Type  of  fuel  (gas,  diesel,  other). 

12.  Reason  for  application.  [Original  registration,  transfer 
of  ownership  ( other  than  to  hen  holder ) , change  in  status  of 
principal  use,  lien  holder  possession]. 

13.  Statement  as  to  use  (Pleasure,  livery,  dealer,  manu- 
facturer, jobber,  commercial-passenger,  commercial-fishing, 
commercial-other,  other ) . 

14.  Statement  that  “I  have  or  have  not  been  instructed  in 
equipment  requirements  and  operation  of  this  boat  by  the  dealer 
and/or  previous  owner.” 

15.  A certification  of  ownership. 

16.  Signature  of  the  owner. 

* Note— Not  required  for  manufacturers,  dealers,  or  jobbers. 

f Note— Not  required  for  livery  operators  in  any  case  where 
the  motor  is  not  rented  with  the  vessel. 

1.20  Certificate  of  Registration. 

A.  The  certificate  of  registration  shall  show  the  following: 

1.  Name,  address,  and  county  of  principal  owner. 

2.  Registration  number  issued. 

3.  Expiration  date  of  registration. 

4.  Make  or  model  or  type  of  vessel  and  year  built. 

5.  Hull  material  [wood,  steel,  aluminum,  plastic  (fiber- 
glass), other]. 

6.  Hull  serial  number,  if  any. 

7.  Length  ol  vessel. 

8.  Propulsion  (inboard,  outboard,  other). 

9.  Type  of  fuel. 

10.  Use  (pleasure,  livery,  dealer,  manufacturer,  jobber, 
commercial-passenger,  commercial-fishing,  commercial-other, 
other ) . 

11.  Signature  of  owner  in  ink. 

12.  Notice  to  owner  that: 

(a)  He  shall  report  within  15  days  changes  of  address, 
transfers  (sales),  and  destruction  or  abandonment  of  the  vessel; 

(b)  The  operator  shall  always  carry  this  registration  on 
vessel  when  in  use; 

(c)  Each  operator  shall  report  every  accident  involving 
injury  to  any  person  sufficient  to  require  medical  attention, 
death,  disappearance  of  any  person  under  circumstances  which 
indicate  the  possibility  of  death  or  injury,  or  property  damage 
of  $100.00  or  more. 

(d)  Each  operator  shall  stop,  render  assistance,  exhibit 
this  certificate  of  registration,  and  identify  himself  and  his  ves- 
sel, if  involved  in  a boating  accident. 

B.  The  livery  operator’s  certificate  of  registration  shall  be 
plainly  marked  “livery”  and  in  any  case  where  the  motor  is  not 
rented  with  the  vessel,  the  description  of  the  propulsion  and 
type  of  fuel  shall  be  omitted  from  the  registration. 

C.  The  dealer’s,  jobber’s,  and  manufacturer’s  certificate  shall 
be  plainly  marked  “dealer,”  “jobber,”  or  “manufacurer”  in  lieu 
of  the  description  of  the  boat.  The  certificate  of  registration 
must  be  on  board  whenever  a boat  displaying  this  number  is 
in  use. 

1.25  Lost  or  Destroyed  Certificate  of  Registration. 

If  a certificate  of  registration  is  lost,  destroyed,  or  stolen,  the 
Miscellaneous  License  Division,  Department  of  Revenue,  24 
South  4th  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  will  issue  a dupli- 
cate certificate  upon  receipt  of  an  affidavit  stating  the  circum- 
stances of  the  loss  or  destruction,  together  with  the  fee  of  one 
dollar  ($1.00)  in  check  or  money  order. 

1.30  Lost,  Destroyed,  Abandoned  or  Transferred  Vessel. 

The  owner  shall  report  and  surrender  the  certificate  of  regis- 
tration to  the  Miscellaneous  License  Division,  Department  of 
Revenue,  24  South  4th  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  within 
fifteen  ( 15)  days  after  transfer  of  all  or  any  part  of  his  interest 
in  the  registered  vessel,  or  the  loss,  abandonment,  destruction  or 
other  disposition  thereof. 

1.35  Change  of  Address. 

The  owner  shall  report  in  writing  to  the  Miscellaneous  Li- 
cense Division,  Department  of  Revenue,  24  South  4th  Street, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  within  fifteen  (15)  days  any  change 
of  address.  The  registration  division  will  then  issue  a new  cer- 
tificate without  charge.  Upon  receipt  of  the  new  certificate  the 
owner  will  surrender  the  old  certificate  showing  the  old  address. 


CHAPTER  SI 
BOATING  ACCIDENTS 

Motor  Boat  Law,  approved  28  May  1931,  P.  L.  202,  as  amended. 
2.1  Boating  Accident. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Regulation  a “boating  accident” 
means  a collision,  accident,  or  other  casualty  resulting  in  dam- 
age by  or  to  the  vessel,  its  equipment,  or  other  property;  in 
injury  or  loss  of  fife  to  any  person;  or  in  the  disappearance  of 
any  person  from  on  board  under  circumstances  which  indicate 
the  possibility  of  death  or  injury.  A “boating  accident”  includes, 
but  is  not  limited  to,  capsizing,  collision,  foundering,  flooding, 
fire,  explosion,  and  the  disappearance  of  a vessel  other  than  by 
theft. 

2.5  Duty  of  Each  Operator  Involved  In  Boating  Accident. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  operator  of  a vessel  involved  in 
a “boating  accident,”  so  far  as  he  can  do  so  without  serious 
danger  to  his  own  vessel,  crew  and  passengers  (if  any)  to  stop 
and  render  to  other  persons  affected  by  the  casualty  such  assist- 
ance as  may  be  practicable  and  as  may  be  necessary  in  order 
to  save  them  from  or  minimize  any  danger  caused  by  the  “boat- 
ing accident,”  and  also  to  exhibit  his  certificate  of  registration 
and  to  give  his  name,  address,  and  identification  of  his  vessel 
to  any  person  injured  and  to  the  owner  of  any  property  dam- 
aged in  the  casualty. 

2.10  Reportable  Boating  Accident. 

In  tire  case  of  a “boating  accident,”  each  operator  thereof,  if 
the  vessel  is  numbered  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
or  if  the  accident  occurs  on  waters  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  if  tire  accident  results  in  death,  or  if  it 
results  in  the  disapearance  of  any  person  under  circumstances 
which  indicate  the  possibility  of  death  or  injury,  or  if  it  results 
in  tire  injury  of  any  person  sufficient  to  require  medical  atten- 
tion, or  if  it  results  in  the  loss  or  damage  to  property  of  any 
kind  (including  the  vessel)  in  an  amount  of  $100.00  or  more, 
shall  file  with  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  a duplicate 
written  report  of  the  casualty.  Whenever  death  or  serious  in- 
jury has  (or  may)  result  from  a boating  accident,  the  written 
report  shall  be  submitted  within  48  hours  of  the  accident.  For 
every  other  reportable  boating  accident,  a written  report  shall 
be  submitted  within  five  (5)  days. 

2.15  Boating  Accident  Report. 

Every  written  report  of  a boating  accident  shall  contain  the 
following  information: 

A.  The  numbers  and/or  names  of  the  vessels  included. 

B.  The  locality  where  the  accident  occurred. 

C.  The  date  and  time  of  the  accident. 

D.  The  weather  and  water  conditions. 

E.  The  name,  address,  age,  and  boating  experience  of  the 
operator  of  the  reporting  boat. 

F.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  operators  of  other  ves- 
sels involved. 

G.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  owners  of  vessels  or 
other  property  involved. 

H.  The  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  killed  or  injured. 

I.  The  nature  and  extent  of  injury  to  any  person. 

J.  A description  of  damage  to  any  property  (including  ves- 
sels) and  estimated  cost  of  repairs. 

K.  A description  of  the  accident  (including  opinions  as  to 
the  causes). 

L.  The  length,  propulsion,  horsepower,  fuel  and  construc- 
tion of  the  reporting  vessel. 

M.  The  names  and  addresses  of  known  witnesses. 


1.40  Annual  Validation  Stickers. 

A.  With  each  certificate  of  registration,  a set  of  annual  vali- 
dation stickers  will  be  issued  for  displaying  one  with  each  iden- 
tification number. 

B.  The  sticker  shall  be  displayed  three  (3)  inches  behind 
the  last  letter  of  the  identification  number’s  suffix  and  on  a level 
with  the  number.  The  stickers  shall  be  approximately  3"  x 3" 
and  colored  to  indicate  registration  year.  For  example: 
PA- 12- A □. 
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S^aafe  Dalton  as  an  Angler 

By  JIM  HAYES 

(By  permission  of  the  author) 


Down  through  the  years,  Izaak  Walton,  author  of  The 
Compleat  Angler,  has  been  all  things  to  all  men.  He  has 
been  revered  as  a writer,  biographer,  philosopher,  church- 
man, and  saint. 

Yet  one  of  the  greatest  truths  about  the  man  can  be 
said  to  be  this:  Had  he  not  been  an  angler,  he  simply 
would  not  have  been  Izaak  Walton.  The  unity  of  his 
character  and  the  tone  of  his  great  book  are  as  closely 
interwoven  with  the  romance  of  angling  as  the  meadow' 
stream  is  contained  by  its  banks  in  late  summer. 

Walton  believed  that  because  he  was  an  angler  he  was 
better  able  to  appreciate  nature  in  its  fullest  aspects.  He 
speaks  of  “pleasures  which,  I think,  myself  enjoy  more 
than  any  man  who  is  not  of  my  profession.” 

In  the  middle  1600’s,  when  Izaak  Walton  did  his  fish- 
ing, the  sport  was  still  in  its  infancy.  Tackle,  while  delicate 
and  well  balanced,  was  a long  way  from  our  precision 
engineered  rods  and  reels  of  today.  Little  wading  was 
done.  Less  than  a dozen  books  were  available  on  the 
subject  of  angling. 

Moreover,  in  Walton’s  day,  fishing  had  yet  to  attain  the 

I status  of  a sport.  Hawking  and  hunting  were  the  sports 
of  royalty  and  gentlemen.  Fishing  was  regarded  as  a 
practice  of  the  lower  classes,  unworthy  the  study  of  serious 
men. 

Walton  found  it  to  be  otherwise.  He  observed  that  it 

I was  the  challenge  of  angling,  rather  than  its  simplicity, 
that  attracted  such  men  as  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Sir  John 
OfHey,  and  Charles  Cotton.  He  learned  that  angling,  when 
carried  to  its  ultimate  degree,  can  be  a real  art. 

His  own  approach  to  the  game  took  it  to  that  high 
degree.  He  was  fascinated  by  the  tests  of  skill,  cunning, 
and  deception  required  to  master  the  sport.  “I  know  it 
(angling  mastery)  is  not  attainable  by  common  capacities,” 
he  wrote,  “and  there  be  now  many  men  of  great  wisdom, 
learning,  and  experience,  which  love  and  practice  this  art, 
that  know  I speak  the  truth.” 

Thus,  as  an  intelligent  and  articulate  angler,  and  having 
angler  friends  who  could  hardly  be  classed  as  low  brows, 
Walton  had  reason  to  feel  miffed  because  his  sport  was 
smiled  upon  and  regarded  as  a recreation  for  simpletons. 
In  his  book,  The  Compleat  Angler,  he  pleads  for  a new 
look  at  this  so-called  simple  sport.  He  presents  angling 
in  a new  light.  He  tells  us  that  it  is  “worthy  the  knowl- 
edge and  practice  of  a wise  man.” 


WALTON'S  BIRTHPLACE.  Bronze  plaque  on  house  in  Stafford, 
England,  marks  the  birthplace  of  Izaak  Walton,  author  of 
The  Compleat  Angler. 


Yet  paradoxically,  while  his  book  was  a tremendous 
success,  his  message  missed  its  mark.  It  was  not  until 
the  1800’s,  with  the  refinement  of  modern  fly  fishing,  that 
angling  won  acceptance  as  a gentleman’s  game.  Even 
today  Walton’s  book  is  read  more  as  a delightful  Eliza- 
bethan pastoral  than  as  a practical  work  on  fishing.  Its 
author,  while  revered  as  the  patron  of  anglers,  is  remem- 
bered as  a pious,  simple-hearted  old  man  who  only  in- 
cidentally happened  to  be  a fisherman. 
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HISTORIC  FISHING  HOUSE.  Charles  Cotton's  fishing  house  on 
the  River  Dove  in  Derbyshire  was  visited  by  Izaak  Walton. 
Here  and  at  streamside  they  cemented  the  most  famous 
angling  partnership  in  fishing  history. 


The  fault  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  fail  to  take  Walton 
seriously.  The  traditional  concept  of  angling  as  a simple, 
non-demanding  sport,  requiring  more  patience  than  skill, 
is  still  with  us.  We  forget  that  fishing  can  be  an  intellectual 
pursuit  as  well  as  a diverting  pastime. 

In  his  day,  Izaak  Walton  was  a highly  accomplished 
angler.  Charles  Cotton,  one  of  the  greatest  sports  au- 
thorities of  the  17th  Century,  tells  us  he  knew  as  much 
about  fish  and  fishing  “as  any  man  living.” 

Nevertheless,  Walton  was  not  a perfectionist.  He  was 
not  a technician.  He  was  not  to  his  generation  what  men 
like  Halford,  Skues,  and  La  Branch  were  to  theirs.  He  was 
a modest,  unassuming,  self-patient  man.  He  lacked  the 
intense,  almost  fanatical  pride  and  perfectionism  that  drives 
a man  to  become  better  at  an  endeavor  than  any  other 
man.  Had  he  been  that  kind  of  a man,  and  that  kind 
of  an  angler,  The  Compleat  Angler  would  never  have  been 
written.  Or,  if  it  had,  it  would  have  been  a technical 
treatise  instead  of  a pastoral. 

In  any  event,  Walton  was  an  accomplished  angler.  He 
was  well  read.  He  had  an  inquisitive  mind.  He  did  a lot 
of  experimenting  i technique  was  excellent.  He  was 
a better  practitioner  7 , theorist,  but  most  of  his  theories 
were  sound.  Also.  a romanticist,  as  most  anglers 

are,  and  his  enthusiasm  m-  . boundless. 

It  is,  admittedly,  t!  usiasm  more  than  any  other 

quality  that  endears  him  '>•>  u-r  As  an  authority  on  angling 
he  is  better  than  he  is  i with  being.  But  it  is  as 

a romanticist  that  he  has  no  equals. 


Among  Walton’s  friends— Tom  Barker,  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
ton,  and  Oliver  Henly— were  some  of  the  greatest  anglers 
of  his  day.  Between  what  he  learned  from  them,  and 
knowledge  acquired  at  streamside,  he  developed  an  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  fish  and  fishing.  He  knew  where  to 
look  for  the  Oak  and  May  flies.  He  fished  with  natural 
nymphs,  an  art  in  itself.  He  could  often  be  found  walking 
quietly  by  the  stream  turning  over  stones  to  observe  the 
nymph-life. 

“I  have  been  much  pleased,”  he  says,  “to  walk  quietly 
by  a brook,  with  a little  stick  in  my  hand,  with  which  I 
might  easily  take  these,  and  consider  the  curiosity  of  their 
composure.”  He  advised  anglers  that  “to  know  these,  and 
their  several  kinds,  and  to  what  flies  every  particular  cadis 
turns,  and  then  how  to  use  them,  first  as  they  be  cadis, 
and  after  as  they  be  flies,  is  an  art.” 

Walton’s  angling  methods  varied  with  the  kind  of  fish 
he  was  after.  When  he  fished  for  perch  and  pike  he  baited 
his  hook  with  a live,  free-swimming  minnow  hooked 
through  the  back  or  mouth.  When  he  cast  for  trout  he 
fished  the  minnow-rig,  using  either  fresh  or  salted  min- 
nows. He  tells  us  that  the  lure  “must  turn  ‘round  when 
‘tis  drawn  against  the  stream.” 

His  favorite  fish  was  the  trout.  It  is  the  same  fish  we 
know  today  as  the  Brown  trout  (Salmo  fario),  the  native 
trout  of  England  and  much  of  Europe.  He  reveals  a better 
knowledge  of  trout  than  many  of  our  present  day  fisher- 
meii.  tew  of  whom  are  able  to  distinguish  between  male 
and  female  fish. 

Like  most  anglers,  he  was  fascinated  by  the  prospect 
of  hooking  into  a big  fish,  especially  a “great  old  trout.” 
Whether  he  himself  brought  to  net  many  trophies  like  the 
22-inch  Brown  trout  described  in  The  Compleat  Angler 
we  have  no  way  of  knowing. 

The  supreme  achievement,  evidently,  was  to  take  a 
trout  that  would  equal  or  exceed  the  “great  trout  which 
was  of  such  a length  and  depth  that  he  had  his  picture 
drawn,  and  is  now  to  be  seen  at  mine  host  Rickabie’s,  at 
the  George  (Inn),  in  Ware.”  Walton  describes  this  trout 
as  being  “near  an  ell  long.”  And  ell  is  45  inches,  an 
incredible  length  for  a trout  in  any  generation.  His  refer- 
ence to  the  trout  having  “his  picture  drawn”  meant  that 
an  outline  of  the  fish  was  traced  on  a piece  of  paper  or 
board  and  hung  for  display. 

Whatever  luck  Walton  himself  might  have  experienced 
at  outwitting  the  Junkers  of  the  River  Lea,  it  is  certain 
that  he  knew  the  surest  method.  He  had  learned,  probably 
through  his  friend  Tom  Baker,  of  the  night  foraging  habits 
of  big  Brown  trout.  His  instructions  on  night  fishing  for 
big  Browns  are  as  valid  today  as  they  were  in  the  1600’s. 

For  his  trout  fishing,  Walton  used  a jointed  two-piece 
rod  between  15  and  20  feet  long.  The  rod  was  varnished, 
with  special  care  given  to  the  tip  section.  With  proper 
care,  a good  rod  tip  would  last  a fishermen  over  20  years. 
His  line  was  made  of  equal  length  strands  of  horsetail, 
twisted  and  knotted  together,  six  or  seven  strands  at  the 
rod  tip,  and  tapering  down  to  a tippet  of  two  or  three 
strands.  He  did  not  use  a reel,  although  the  crude  fore- 
runners of  our  modern  reels  were  just  beginning  to  be 
seen  in  his  day.  ! 

As  to  Walton’s  skill  as  a fly  fisherman  there  is  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion.  The  kindly  Andrew  Lang, 
himself  a great  salmon  fisherman,  had  to  remark:  “A  bait 
fisherman  may  be  a good  man,  as  Izaak  Walton  was,  but 
it  is  easier  for  a camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a needle.” 

One  reason  Walton’s  fly  fishing  ability  has  been  ques- 
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tioned  was  because  he  invited  his  friend  Charles  Cotton 
to  write  a treatise  on  fly  fishing  instead  of  attempting  it 
himself.  This  treatise  usually  accompanies  Walton’s  book 
i as  a supplement.  Cotton  himself  excuses  the  sketchiness 
of  Walton’s  fly  fishing  instructions  by  saying  that  “he  did 
I either  purposely  omit,  or  did  not  remember  them.  . . .” 

Actually,  in  The  Compleat  Angler,  Walton  devotes  as 
much  space  to  fly  fishing  as  might  be  expected  in  a general 
work  on  fishing.  Some  of  his  material  is  based  on  informa- 
tion supplied  by  Tom  Barker.  Yet  in  passing  on  Barker’s 
material,  Walton  says  “I  shall  do  it  with  a little  variation.” 
In  other  words,  he  felt  himself  well  enough  acquainted 
with  the  subject  to  add  the  benefit  of  his  own  experience. 

Even  today,  Walton’s  instructions  on  fly  fishing  are 
sound  and  practical.  He  was  familiar  with  nymphs  and 
flies,  and  knew  how  to  fish  with  both.  He  correctly  tells 
us  that  an  overcast,  blustery  day  is  best  for  fly  fishing. 
He  knew  the  value  of  matching  the  hatch.  His  instructions 
on  that  phase  of  fly  fishing  still  rank  among  the  best  ever 
written. 

Walton  used  three  distinct  methods  of  fly  fishing.  The 
first  was  dapping.  Using  a line  about  half  the  length  of 
the  rod,  the  fly  was  dapped  or  dibbled  on  the  surface  much 
as  country  boys  still  do  today.  The  second  was  the  quick 
fly  or  blow  line  method.  Using  a line  about  the  same 
length  as  the  rod,  the  angler  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
wind  and  permitted  the  line  and  fly  to  be  blown  over  the 
water.  The  fly  then  skittered  and  danced  on  the  surface. 
This  could  be  either  wet  or  dry  fly  fishing,  depending  on 


how  much  line  had  to  be  drowned  to  keep  the  fly  in 
the  water. 

The  third  method  was  distinctly  wet  fly  fishing.  The 
line  was  from  a yard  to  a yard  and  a half  longer  than 
the  rod.  The  casts  were  made  either  upstream  or  down, 
but  Walton  himself  was  a downstream  fishermen.  He 
tells  us  to  “have  the  wind  at  your  back;  and  the  sun,  if 
it  shines,  to  be  before  you;  and  to  fish  down  the  stream; 
and  carry  the  point  or  tip  of  your  rod  downward.” 

At  the  time  Izaak  Walton  wrote  The  Compleat  Angler 
he  had  been  a fisherman  for  at  least  twenty  of  his  sixty 
years.  From  subsequent  editions  of  his  book  it  is  evident 
that  he  continued  to  be  active  in  the  sport  until  he  was 
well  past  seventy  years  of  age. 

Thus,  throughout  most  of  his  life,  he  was,  if  not  a great 
angler— at  least  not  in  the  sense  that  Halford,  Skues, 
Shipley,  and  La  Branch  were  great  anglers— he  was  a 
highly  accomplished  and  knowledgeable  angler,  with  a 
passion  for  the  sport  that  never  diminished  with  age. 

While  he  contributed  to  angling  practically  nothing  that 
might  be  considered  new  or  different  or  revolutionary,  he 
contributed  much  that  is  eternal  as  the  return  of  the  May- 
fly to  the  chalk  streams. 

In  a changing  world,  he  discovered  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
sport  joys  that  are  as  fresh  and  unchanged  today  as  the 
hundred  thousand  sunsets  between  his  day  and  ours.  And 
from  the  fullness  of  heart  he  wrote  of  them  with  such 
simple  eloquence  that  his  words  still  carry  down  through 
the  great  vastness  of  time. 


IZAAK  WALTON'S  RIVER.  The  River  Lea  near  Edmonton,  north  of  London,  as  it  looks  today.  This  was 
the  general  setting  for  Izaak  Walton's  classic,  The  Compleat  Angler. 
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Allegheny  Sucker  fhhemen 

By  STEVE  SZALEWICZ 


For  anyone  who  wants  to  go  sucker  fishing  in  the  Upper 
Allegheny  River  watershed  the  problem  of  finding  the 
olive-colored  and/or  crimsoned-finned  fish  in  good  num- 
bers seems  to  solve  itself,  after  a minimum  of  trips. 

Veteran  Allegheny  sucker  fishermen  know  and  new- 
comers soon  learn  that  when  the  river  is  running  high 
after  January  or  spring  thaws,  it  has  backed  up  its  many 
tributaries  at  their  mouths  and  for  several  dozen  yards 
upstream.  Into  the  quiet  but  swollen  pools  of  these  smaller 
streams  work  schools  of  suckers,  looking  either  for  relief 
from  the  river’s  strong  currents  or  for  the  sandy  or  mucky 
bottoms  where  the  suckers  seem  to  find  their  food. 

For  the  while  that  the  Allegheny  River  holds  the 
tributary  backed  up  and  high  the  suckers  remain  in  the 
quiet  backwater.  But  just  as  soon  as  the  river  begins  to 
drop  the  suckers  desert  the  small  stream  and  then  rest 
and  feed  where  the  muddy  current  of  the  river  and  the 
deep  green  outflow  of  the  tributary  seem  to  blend. 

This  much  can  be  learned  by  observing  from  bridges 
that  are  located  near  the  mouths  of  the  Allegheny  River’s 


REV.  JOSEPH  KACPROWICZ,  Oil  City,  Pa.,  unhooks  a sucker  caught 
in  Tionesta  Creek 


tributary  streams,  like  from  the  span  over  Horse  Creek 
in  Roekmere,  Venango  County. 

Once  the  lesson  of  locating  the  suckers  is  learned  it 
can  be  applied  elsewhere  and  adjusted  to  every  rise  and 
fall  of  the  Allegheny.  However,  when  the  Allegheny  re- 
cedes to  near  normal  stage  in  March  or  early  April  just 
before  the  trout  season  opens,  the  natural  “coves”  of  the 
river  are  sucker  hot  spots,  providing  these  sheltered,  slower 
currents  have  bottoms  which  have  either  a sandy  or 
muddy  deposit. 

The  islands  and  exposed  gravel  bars  of  the  river  like- 
wise slow  spring  currents  sufficiently  so  that  spawn-loaded 
suckers  like  to  anchor  there,  especially  in  the  back  channels. 

The  veteran  sucker  fisherman  begins  cold  vigils  at  his 
favorite  holes  just  after  he  deposits  the  family  Christmas 
tree  for  disposal.  He  stays  to  trout  season  and  usually  he 
scorns  the  good  walleye  fishing  which  extends  to  March 
14,  although  he’ll  bait  a rod  if  minnows  are  available.  He 
has  solved  the  problem  of  sucker  bait.  Allegheny  River 
suckers  like  small,  wiggling,  red  worms,  though  not  too 
red.  In  the  days  when  many  city  families  kept  laying-hens, 
red  worms  were  easily  found  in  January.  With  new  ordi- 
nances, the  search  for  bait  extends  to  farmers  who  keep 
cattle.  The  manure  pile  and  some  vigorous  digging  in 
the  frozen  fertilizer  soon  send  the  fisherman  on  his  happy 
way. 

But  the  modern  day  sucker  fisherman  begins  to  solve 
his  worm  supply  problem  about  November,  when  in  most 
cities  that  whining  machine  travels  streets  and  picks  up 
fallen  leaves.  The  fisherman  learns  where  the  leaf  loader 
deposits  its  cargo  and  from  January  on  he  can  find  his 
worms  by  digging  through  the  wet  leaves.  The  worms 
hide  between  each  leaf  layer. 

Bait  in  hand,  the  sucker  fisherman  picks  up  his  equip- 
ment and  heads  for  the  sandiest  holes,  backwaters  or 
coves.  It  must  be  said  that  rigs  used  for  suckers  are 
strictly  serviceable  and  not  glamorous.  The  rods  are  gen- 
erally beatup,  and  reels  creak  at  each  cast.  The  equip- 
ment is  exposed  to  a considerable  amount  of  mud,  for 
with  each  day  of  winter  the  sun  rises  higher  and  some- 
time in  the  afternoon  turns  the  river  shoreline  to  a quag- 
mire. The  veteran  sucker  hunter  brings  two  rods  and 
one  hand  line,  maximum  allowed  by  law. 

The  three  rigs  are  used  more  to  locate  schooling  suckers 
than  to  catch  them  in  any  great  numbers.  Pennsylvania 
permits  fishermen  to  catch  and  keep  50  suckers  a day. 
Generous  as  this  creel  limit  is,  it  is  reached  many  times 
along  the  Allegheny  River. 

Once  the  suckers  are  located  and  begin  to  peck,  the 
action  may  be  such  that  one  fisherman  can  have  his  hands 
full  tending  one  rod.  But,  of  course  there  are  many  dull 
days.  For  those  occasions  the  veteran  enlists  a couple 
friends,  for  he  enjoys  not  only  their  banter  but  seems  to 
participate  in  every  nibble  that  his  buddies  may  coax  from 
the  sluggish  fish.  It  seems  too,  a nibbling  sucker  is  as  sure 
a sign  of  spring  as  is  the  budding  crocus.  It  is  a mid- 
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winter  pickup  of  spirits.  Some  sucker  fishermen  are  loners. 
They  leave  no  evidence  of  their  stay;  others  quickly  in- 
vite company  and  move  over  when  a guest  arrives  rod 
in  hand. 

At  some  of  the  real  hot  spots,  like  at  the  Red  Shanty 
at  Hunter  Station,  three  miles  down  river  from  Tionesta, 
there  often  develops  a race  to  stake  out  tripods  along  the 
mouth  of  Bates  Run.  Sucker  fishermen  arrive  here  7 a.m. 
even  in  frosty  January,  so  long  as  channel  is  ice-free. 

Study  the  most  successful  sucker  fisherman,  and  you 
soon  learn  that  he  has  few  secrets.  But  this  much  he 
admits:  he  uses  the  smallest,  sharpest  hooks.  These  are 
of  size  10,  12,  or  14,  of  a quality  used  for  most  expensive 
trout  flies.  Suckers  have  small,  rubbery  mouths.  It  takes 
a sharp  hook  to  lodge  in  them.  A hook  of  trout-fly  quality 
is  a good  investment. 

For  the  Allegheny  River  the  sinker,  which  is  of  three- 
eights  ounce  weight,  bell  or  fan-shaped  is  tied  to  the  end 
of  the  fishing  line. 

Two  hooks  are  tied  to  or  dropped  off  the  line  by  six 
inch  long  leaders.  One  suspends  about  12  and  the  other 
20  inches  from  the  sinker.  The  hooks  are  baited  generously 
but  not  so  heavily  as  to  enable  a sucker  to  feed  without 
telegraphing  its  nibbles.  One-half  a worm  covering  the 
hook  with  a wiggle  extending  for  a quarter  inch  is  suf- 
ficient. 

The  heavy  sinker,  and  it  is  increased  in  weight  as  the 
current  becomes  stronger,  is  used  so  that  when  the  baited 
hooks  are  cast  into  the  stream  the  line  can  be  drawn  fairly 
taut  as  the  rod  is  rested  in  a forked  shoot  or  branch  of 
river  willows  or  in  a “boughten”  rod  holder. 


HOMEMADE  SUCKER  BOBBER  of  a "vee"  cut  of  willow  helps  angler 
determine  when  sucker  is  nibbling.  This  type  bobber  is  used  with  a 
handline;  a slit  in  the  bark  keeps  it  positioned  on  the  line. 


MRS.  ARTHUR  BAUGHMAN,  Oil  City,  with  carp  she  caught  on  a jig 
in  the  Allegheny  River  at  Rcckmere.  Believe  it  or  net,  when  the  carp 
school  in  spring  they  are  cantankerous  enough  to  hit  a jig  viciously; 
the  writer  of  this  article  has  also  caught  suckers  on  jigs  and  not  foul 
snatched. 


It  is  this  tight  line  plus  the  ability  of  the  fishermen  to 
read  the  most  delicate  disturbances  which  the  sucker  im- 
parts through  its  nibbles  that  determine  whether  the 
angler  comes  home  with  a heavy  stringer  or  just  a wind- 
burn. 

While  most  fishermen  fill  their  reels  with  monofilament, 
in  this  age,  the  sucker  fisherman  prefers  a heavy  nylon  or 
silk  line,  visible  and  durable.  It  must  be  durable  because 
it  must  loosen  the  sinker  which  often  gets  snagged  on  the 
river’s  rocky  bottom.  It  must  be  durable  because  it  is 
exposed  to  much  handling  by  gritty  hands.  And  visibility 
is  important,  because  it  must  disclose  the  nibbling  against 
water  and  sun  glare  and  sky  line.  There  are  of  course 
those  who  hold  the  line  in  hand  and  “feel”  the  nibbles. 

Sucker  fishermen  seem  to  show  one  other  preference  in 
equipment.  They  prefer  casting  poles  over  spinning  rods. 
Stiff  poles  with  large  guides  to  keep  icing  to  a minimum 
seem  best  able  to  set  the  hook  when  a sucker  just  can’t 
make  its  mind  whether  it’s  really  hungry. 

All  sucker  fishermen  seem  to  have  this  other  trait;  they 
keep  their  fish,  not  like  the  bass  fisherman  who  might  free 
a smallmouth  so  that  it  will  grow  more  girth.  Usually 
suckers  are  given  away  to  non-fishing  friends.  Those  who 
relish  the  bony  fare  in  late  winter  or  early  springtime, 
either  grind  the  sucker  for  fish  cakes  or  score  it  heavily 
to  minimize  the  bone  nuisance,  and  fry  quite  crisply  in 
deeo  fat. 

Others  who  savor  the  sucker  save  the  four  and  five 
pounders  for  a thorough  scaling  and  cleaning  after  which 
they  are  smoked  two  or  three  hours.  One  Tionestan  solves 
the  problem  of  a smoke  house  by  hanging  his  suckers 
atop  the  chimney  which  serves  the  fireplace  in  which  he 
burns  oak,  hickory  or  apple  logs. 
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"How'd  you  like  to  get  hold  of  one  of  those  beauts,  man?" 
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It's  Time  To  Collect  Worms  for  that 


Tick-lock  Bite 


By  THAD  BUKOWSKI 


ULENN  “POP”  JOHNSTON,  a muskie  fisherman  I know, 
gets  the  strangest  fever  in  the  early  spring. 

It  isn’t  a hankering  for  ’lunge,  though. 

The  sickness  builds  up  strongly  as  the  late  winter  days 
drag  on.  When  the  thaw  comes  the  malady  subsides  with 
a bit  of  back  yard  exercise. 

“Pop”  feels  better  when  he  slyly  sidles  up  to  me  and 
reports,  “I  got  a canful,  yesterday.” 

Maybe  I have  one  sneaked  into  a cellar  corner  also.  Now 
don’t  get  hasty,  it  isn’t  hooch  we’re  after,  or  any  tinned 
opiate.  If  I haven’t  managed  my  share  of  the  stuff  by 
the  time  “Pop’s”  eggin’  me  I head  for  a back  yard  leaf 
pile.  The  crust  of  frosted  ground  finally  becomes  managea- 
ble one  day  a nd  some  rooting  around  solves  my  immediate 
problems. 

“I’ll  be  fishing  before  you,”  Johnston  chortles. 

A sucker  fisherman  can’t  cotton  to  that  kind  of  threat. 
When  a private  and  personal  sucker  catching  feud  is 
initiated  a man’s  just  got  to  defend  himself.  We  count 
our  season  catch  and  the  loser  gets  the  proverbial  razzing 
for  the  year.  This  is  a mite  more  interesting  than  com- 
peting against  the  braggin’  fella  who  prides  himself  on 
catching  62  chubs  in  one  day.  Although  that  is  helpful, 
too,  in  ridding  streams  of  rough  stuff,  sucker  jaunts  are 
more  interesting. 

Suckers  are  plebian  and  the  fishing  is  as  plain  as  you 
can  get.  But  nibbling  suckers  can  make  a fool  out  of  even 
a patrician  fisherman  should  he  try  for  them.  The  ignoble 
fish  gives  a tricky  tick-tock  wiggle  that  is  frustrating. 
Seeing  who  gets  fooled  trying  to  snag  that  feeble  stab 
is  a barrel  of  pleasure. 

“Pop”  trolls  for  muskies  in  Canada  and  fishes  almost 
exclusively  for  suckers  in  Pennsylvania.  It  might  seem 
an  odd  combination  but  he  admits  he  enjoys  the  one  every 
bit  as  well  as  the  other. 

“Just  what  gets  you  down  to  the  level  of  suckers,  a 
muskie  man  like  you?”  I once  needled. 

“It’s  that  little  jiggle  they  give  the  line,  it  maddens  you,” 
Pop  answered.  He  extended  a hand  and  twitched  a fore- 
finger back  and  forth  hardly  an  inch,  showing  just  how 
it  happened. 

A sucker  line  itches  and  like  a bad  scratch  you  just 
don’t  know  what  to  do  with  it.  You  haven’t  got  too  much 
time  for  a decision.  You  either  jerk  in  the  little  instant 
it’s  going  or  you  get  it  coming  back  at  you.  And  there’s 
only  about  a half  inch  of  leeway. 

“I’ve  seen  you  fooled  plenty  times,”  I laughed  at  “Pop”. 

“You’ve  nothing  to  crow  about,”  he  snorted. 


Pop  latches  on  to  a batch  of  suckers. 


Giant  sandstones  attract  Pop  to  my  favorite  sucker  hangout  at 
Volant  Dam. 
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Women  and  fakestuff  purists  who  pride  themselves  on 
game  varieties  grabbed  with  wood  and  tinsel  just  don’t 
understand  the  gnawing  feeling  a worm-man  gets  when 
licicles  drip  at  the  first  chinook  of  spring. 

When  the  snow  is  left  only  in  patches  and  the  tempera- 
ture creeps  up  a crack  a spring  river-roamer  gets  a hor- 
rible sort  of  caged  feeling. 

Onions  may  be  planted  in  the  garden  after  digging  is 
done  but  the  first  spading  is  for  red  worms. 

Feathers,  spinners,  painted  wood,  plastic  doo-dads  and 
Mother  luster  are  for  later  in  the  season;  who’s  to  catch  a 
i Isucker  with  artificial  stuff? 

Spring  sucker  fishing  is  the  early  balm  that  blossoms 
lout  the  cooped  up  spirit.  It  gets  the  kinks  out  for  game- 
fish  later  on,  too.  It’s  hard  to  stop  once  you’ve  been 
initiated  in  the  right  but  simple  rituals. 

I lured  “Pop”  to  my  favorite  sucker  slot  along  Volant 
Dam  in  Lawrence  County  some  years  ago.  Of  course,  he 
Lhad  fished  his  favorite  hangouts  elsewhere  for  many  years, 
lit  wasn’t  exactly  a mistake  to  show  him  mine  but  I’ve  been 
elbowing  him  ever  since  along  the  hot  frontage  at  that 
site.  Pop’s  hideaways  along  Muddy  and  Honey  Creeks 
jare  now  almost  forgotten.  Volant’s  black  suckers  have 
Ibeen  much  too  cooperative  as  yet. 

The  grist  mill  still  grinds  wheat  and  other  grains  at 
ithe  breast  of  the  rocky  dam.  Two  giant  sandstones  crack 
lithe  middle  of  the  circling  waterway  above  where  the  sun 
attracts  us  for  our  early  spring  outings.  An  overhang  of 
oaks  on  the  hillside  covers  the  area  and  is  split  by  a 
railroad  track.  Sucker  fishermen  gather  stray  freight  coals 
along  the  track  for  streamside  fires.  A wandering  choo- 
[phoo  gets  an  occasional  wave  on  this  almost  forgotten  spur. 

Crows  across  the  creek  squawk  raucous  alarms  when  the 
streambank  is  invaded.  Intrusions  are  also  objected  to  by 
fat  fox  squirrels.  Flighty  chipmunks  scurry  around  once 
jyou’re  settled.  Chicadees,  and  occasional  bluejays  and 
cardinals  bounce  the  new  growths  of  nearby  sassafras 
and  scraggly  wild  cherry. 

The  cardinal’s  song  peals  beautifully  on  later  outings 
as  spring  continues  to  blossom.  Occasionally  a migrant 
pintail,  mallard  or  black  duck  stop  their  flight  from  the 
South  just  long  enough  to  be  identified. 

The  muddy  shoreline  is  packed  with  old  bootprints. 
Willow  prongs  and  dead  coals  identify  where  luck  seemed 
:o  be  the  best. 

The  usual  scene  on  a heavily  fished  day  includes  a con- 
gregation of  lighthearted  old  timers  at  the  blaze.  Even 
■ when  lines  tangle  it  may  be  the  occasion  for  a newfound 
1 friendship  once  that  irritation  is  over. 

Long  yarns  about  other  favorite  angling  spots  are 
| Swapped.  Seats  are  backed  to  the  flames  and  hands  fan 
i:o  the  fire.  Craning  heads  always  stretch  to  have  a glimpse 
at  reds  nestled  on  willow  forks  in  the  distance. 

A pole  bounces.  Suddenly  a fisherman  careens  along 
he  slippery  shore  in  awkward  flight. 

He  yanks  a line  but  the  hooks  are  clean.  He’s  frustrated. 

Suckers  can  be  annoying.  Occasionally  they  swallow 
he  whole  works,  sometimes  even  two  being  caught  at 
:he  same  time.  The  lucky  one  heaves  them  into  the  brush 
while  he  rebaits.  Crisp  leaves  rustle  as  the  fish  flop  around. 

The  day  continues.  Someone  probes  the  fire  for  a 
oaking  spud  in  the  hot  coals.  More  tinder  is  broken  and 
out  on  the  blaze. 

Mornings  near  noon  bring  good  action  and  activity  is 
flso  brisk  before  dusk.  Water  colored  slightly  by  rains 
nakes  fish  active.  Braided  lines  about  12  or  15  pound 


FISH  COMMISSION  APPROVES 
EXPERIMENTAL  SUCKER  FISHING 
AREAS 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has  approved 
experimental  sucker  fishing  areas  on  certain  waters 
of  the  state  where  an  unusually  large  numbers  of 
suckers  have  been  found  during  the  spring.  Con- 
tinuation of  the  experiment  in  the  future  will  depend 
largely  on  the  manner  in  which  anglers  conduct 
themselves  and  the  care  with  which  they  return  any 
trout  which  may  be  taken,  to  the  water. 

Sucker  fishing  will  be  permitted  from  March  15  to 
April  18  by  hook  and  line  only  in  the  following  trout 
waters:  Bedford  County— Koon  Lake,  from  the  point 
or  “Y”  upstream  on  the  right  branch  including  the 
tributary  stream  (Beaver  Run)  and  upstream  on  the 
left  branch  to  a wire  across  Evitts  Creek. 

Cameron  County— First  Fork  Sinnamahoning 
Creek  from  the  mouth  to  Potter  County  line. 

Centre  County— Bald  Eagle  Creek— From  the 
Clinton  County  line  to  the  Rt.  220  bridge  at  Miles- 
burg. 

Cumberland  County— From  mouth  to  the  down- 
stream limits  of  the  fly  fishing  area  near  Allenberrv. 

Lycoming  County— Muncy  Creek  from  mouth  to 
Maur  Glen  bridge;  Loyalsock  Creek  from  mouth  to 
Sullivan  County  line;  Lycoming  Creek  from  mouth 
to  mouth  of  Trout  Run;  Pine  Creek  from  mouth  to 
Tioga  County  line. 

McKean  County— Allegheny  River  from  Port  Alle- 
gheny to  Potter  County  line. 

Potter  Counnty— Allegheny  River  from  McKean 
County  line  to  the  Coundersport  flood  channel;  Pine 
Creek  from  Tioga  County  line  to  Mill  Street  Bridge 
in  Galeton;  Oswayo  Creek  from  McKean  County  line 
to  Millport  bridge;  First  Fork  Sinnamahoning  Creek 
from  Cameron  County  line  to  Wharton. 

Tioga  County— Pine  Creek  from  Lycoming 
County  line  to  the  Potter  County  line. 


test  are  preferable  to  monofilament.  The  feeble  twitch 
is  observed  better  on  the  heavier  hanging  lines.  Hooks 
range  to  fly  size  with  Nos.  6 to  14  acceptable,  but  the 
smaller  the  better.  Two  or  three  are  set  attached  to  half 
foot  lengths  of  leader,  about  a foot  apart  above  a sinker 
a half  to  one  ounce  in  weight.  Worms  are  bundled  rather 
than  threaded. 

A sucker  fisherman  who  has  been  out  for  the  day  in- 
variably is  relegated  to  the  puppy  house  when  he  gets 
home.  Truth  is  he  smells  like  a smokehouse. 

The  cellar  may  be  a better  spot  for  the  next  hour  or 
so,  until  he  gets  himself  de-odorized.  But  this  is  a place 
where  the  catch  may  be  cleaned  for  the  fresh  spring  caught 
sucker  has  a taste  that  is  especially  appealing  at  this  time 
of  year. 

Panfried  to  a crisp  turn  and  eaten  while  “doghousing’ 
is  well  worth  the  effort.  Besides,  if  a young  fry  has  been 
taken  out  to  learn  the  secrets  this  is  also  a fine  time  to  have 
a man-to-boy  talk.  About  another  fishing  venture,  of 
course. 
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(fo  a 'Kite 


By  DON  SHINER 


DAD'S  OLD  SPIN  POLE,  reel  and  8-pound  test  line  ©n  this  kite 
may  get  this  old  baby  in  orbit  . . . well,  at  least  100  yards  up! 


Opening  day  of  trout  season  was  several  weeks  away, 
and  the  bass  season  loomed  farther  along  on  the  horizon. 
Naturally,  I was  curious  when  my  nine-year  old  son 
sauntered  from  the  house  with  my  old  spin  rod  and  reel 
tucked  neatly  under  his  arm.  Moments  later,  when  I 
glanced  through  the  window,  I discovered  my  tackle,  or 
part  of  it,  was  up  in  the  air.  The  youngster  tugged  and 
strained  to  land  a flying  monster,  bigger  than  anything  I 
had  caught  the  previous  year! 

The  lad  tied  the  monofiliment  line  to  a new  plastic 
kite.  Swinging  the  high  glider  into  the  spring  breeze,  he 
played  out  line  from  the  spin  reel  until  the  kite  elevated 
to  jet  stream  heights.  The  odd  shaped  kite  bucked  with 
the  wind;  his  rod  arched  beautifully  and  throbbed  with 
all  the  earmarks  of  a husky  bass.  This  was  no  orthodox 
method  of  using  the  old  man’s  spin  rod  and  bass  gear 
but  it  certainly  helped— indirectly— to  give  the  boy  the  feel 
of  a rod  in  action  and  thrill  to  a tough  battle  whether  it 
was  a kite  or  a pike.  Why  spoil  his  innocent  fun? 

I had  to  admit  the  rod  handled  well  that  aerodynamic 
kite  in  the  stiff  breeze  and  proved  quite  efficient. 

I don’t  advise  giving  a kite-minded  boy  good  tackle 
but  if  an  old  spin  outfit  is  stashed  somewhere  in  the  base- 
ment let  him  give  this  aerial  type  fishing  a whirl  this 
early  spring.  He’ll  enjoy  hours  of  kite  flying,  and  get 
the  feel  of  that  fishing  rod  learning  how  to  handle  a husky 
trout  or  bass  to  boot! 


AND  THERE  SHE  IS,  one  hundred  yards  up  taking  line  faster 
than  Dad's  big  musky  last  season. 
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RUN  LIKE  HECK  to  get  this  thing  off  the  ground. 


ALL  RIGHT  NOW  . . . tease  it  into  the  wind. 


BRING  'ER  DOWN  . . . just  like  reelin'  in  a real  big  trout  or 
bass  . . . sure  can't  wait  'til  next  summer  when  I can  put 
this  pole  to  work  on  the  big  ones  at  the  lake. 


DOWN  SAFE  'N  SOUND.  Everyone  knows  it's  spring  when  a 
boy  and  his  kite  (fishing  pole  included)  become  harbingers  of 
a new  fishing  season  coming  up. 
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By  EDWIN  L.  ATTS 


Bowfishing  for  large  carp  and  suckers  can  provide  many  hours  of  enjoyment  for  the 
archer-fisherman  during  the  first  warm  days  of  spring.  For  slightly  over  $5.00  one  can 
equip  his  bow  to  take  part  in  this  exciting  sport.  Any  hunting  bow  will  serve  the 

bowfisherman  satisfactorily. 


The  bow  reel  works  on  the  same  principle  as  a spinning  reel. 
The  shut-thru  model  is  aligned  so  the  arrow  will  protrude  through 
its  center.  Then  attach  to  bow  using  electrical  tape. 


Tie  end  of  80  feet  of  90  pound  test  line  to  bow  handle  and  wrap 
remainder  on  bow  clockwise. 


Fishing  arrows  should  be  made  from  solid  fiberglass  shafts.  The 
rubber  fletching  that  comes  on  most  arrows  is  not  necessary  since  all 
shots  are  at  close  range. 

Many  varieties  of  fish  points  are  available  but  the  author  prefers  the 
screw-on  type.  The  arrow  is  pushed  through  the  fish,  barbed  head  is 
unscrewed,  and  shaft  is  withdrawn. 


Run  line  through  the  hole  at  back  of  arrow,  up  the  shaft,  and  tie 
securely  to  hole  through  shank  and  shaft.  A wrap  of  tape  at  end  of 
arrow  prevents  loose  line  along  the  shaft. 


Be  sure  there  is  enough  slack  line  to  allow  you  to  bring  arrow  to  fui 
draw.  Arrow  pulls  line  off  bow  smoothly  and  evenly  when  shot 


Allow  several  coils  of  line  to  flow  off  the  reel;  then  place  arrow 
through  center  of  reel  and  nock  on  bowstring. 


Fish  are  landed  by  wrapping  line  back  on  reel  in  a clockwise 
direction. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLE! 


STAINLESS  WIRE  SPREADER  designed  to  spread  two  flies  apart  when  ROTATING  GADGET  designed  for  still  fishing  with 

trolling  for  trout,  panfish.  minnows.  Bait,  attached  to  rotating  arm  " A " swims  in 

circle  around  stationary  shaft  "B"  without  tangling  lines. 


More  Fishing  Fun  With  These 


You  can  use  piano  wire  to  fashion  two  really  great  fish- 
ing aids  that  will  put  bass,  trout,  panfish  too,  in  your 
creel.  The  two  aids  are  (1)  a trolling  spreader  for  flies, 
and  (2)  a rotating  shaft  designed  for  still  fishing  with 
minnows. 

Let’s  look  first  at  the  fly  spreader.  Cut  an  18  or  20-inch 
length  of  .024-in.  stainless  wire.  Measure  in  eight-inches 
from  one  end  of  the  wire  and  add  here  an  ordinary  snap- 
swivel.  Slip  the  snap  over  the  wire,  kink  and  wind  wire 
into  a loop.  Then  at  the  two  extreme  ends  of  this  wire, 
at  additional  snaps.  Now  you  have  a spreader  to  keep 
streamers  from  tangling;  wet  flies  dangling  from  each  arm. 
Tie  the  center  swivel  to  your  line  and  you’re  ready  to 
poll  flies  in  that  brook  trout  pond,  or  black  crappie  lake. 

One  reads  very  little  concerning  the  merits  of  trolled 
streamer  flies.  But  these  are  deadly  for  pond  trout,  perch 
md  crappie  too.  This  spreader  keeps  the  two  trolled  flies 
ar  apart  and  prevents  tangling.  Each  time  you  work  the 
srolling  rod  in  a pumping  motion,  the  flies  will  weave, 
swim  in  a tantalizing  manner,  suggestive  of  two  small  bait 
ish  scurrying  for  cover.  Suggested  fly  patterns  include 
Vlickey  Finn,  Gray  or  Black  Ghost,  Dark  Edson  Tiger  or 
i White  Marabou. 

Use  a fly  or  spin  stick  to  troll  the  spread  flies,  with  25 
:o  30-feet  of  line  extending  beyond  boat.  Use  no  weight 
mless  fish  are  deep,  then  merely  add  one  or  two  BB-size 
shot. 

When  the  rod  tip  bends,  set  the  hook  and  reel  in  line, 
fou  will  find  one,  sometimes  two  trout  or  crappies! 


SHINER 


The  second  homecrafted  wire  product  is  a gadget  de- 
vised by  Leo  Schoenig,  an  angler,  hailing  from  Pittsburgh, 
long  skilled  in  the  artful  way  of  presenting  minnows  to 
bass,  pike. 

Leo  prefers  to  bait  fish  in  deep  water,  anchoring  his  line 
on  bottom,  with  a minnow  working  from  a dropper  strand. 
Trouble  is,  the  lively  minnow  frequently  winds  dropper 
strand  around  the  main  line,  resulting  in  bothersome  line 
tangles.  To  overcome  this  annoyance,  Leo  devised  a “ro- 
tating rig.”  The  minnow’s  dropper  line  is  attached  to  this 
wire  gadget.  The  bait  has  the  freedom  to  swim,  but  no 
place  to  go  other  than  ’round  in  circles.  And  now  there 
are  no  tangled  lines. 

Make  this  helpful  gadget,  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations,  from  .024-in.  stainless  wire.  Make  the  ro- 
tating arm  “A”  about  three-inches  long.  The  stationer} 
shaft  “B”  should  be  two  or  three-inches  long.  Use  long 
nose  pliers  to  bend  the  various  angles,  snaps,  loops  in 
the  wire. 

To  use,  fit  the  snelled  hook  and  minnow  to  the  rotating 
arm.  Fit  the  stationary  shaft  between  fishing  line  and 
sinker.  Lower  this  bait  rig  over  the  boat  side.  Reel  in 
all  slack  line  until  lead  sinker  rests  on  bottom.  This  holds 
the  wire  rig  in  an  upright  position,  permitting  the  minnow 
to  swim  in  circles  without  fouling  lines.  Pretty  nifty,  eh? 

Bend  stainless  wire  into  the  suggested  shapes  shown 
here.  These  wire  products  will  help  you  add  weight  to 
vour  creel. 
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from  the  Streams 


District  Warden  WALTER  G.  LAZUSKY  (Lackawanna)  on  patrol 
at  Baylors  Lake  near  the  farm  of  John  Josephites  observed  a 
cat  stalking  a ringneck  rooster  feeding  on  apples.  The  rooster 
saw  the  cat  and  immediately  attacked  it.  The  amazed  cat  re- 
treated to  the  safety  of  the  farm  house  and  the  old  Chink  went 
back  to  eating  apples. 

In  addition  to  ice  fishing  and  ice  skating,  something  new  has 
been  added  to  recreation  out  on  the  ice.  Special  Warden  Rebar 
and  I observed  three  men  on  Heart  Lake  racing  on  motorcycles. 
A closer  inspection  revealed  the  tires  were  equipped  with  steel 
cleats  to  prevent  skidding.— District  Warden  WALTER  G.  LAZUSKY 
( Lackawanna ) . 

Ice  fishing  at  Tippet  Swamp  the  past  several  years  has  been 
good  for  Lemuel  Gallagher,  Lansford,  Pa.  Each  year  Gallagher 
has  caught  nice  largemouth  bass  there  through  the  ice  in  the 
6-  to  8-pound  class.  On  Christmas  Day,  1963,  he  took  a 
6-pound  bass.  His  best  catch  through  the  ice  was  an  eight 
pounder.— District  Warden  FREDERICK  W.  OHLSEN  (Carbon). 

Commercial  hatchery  men  report  they  had  an  unusual  fall 
spawn  of  Fathead  minnows  and  Golden  Shiners.  The  very 
warm  weather  last  fall  kept  the  water  warm  enough  to  sponsor 
a real  late  hatch.— District  Warden  HARLAN  F.  REYNOLDS  (Wayne). 

On  December  16  while  on  patrol  for  game  violations,  I 
heard  two  rifle  shots  nearby  and  shortly  thereafter  heard  a 
hunter  call  to  his  friends  in  an  excited  manner.  Upon  investi- 
gation, I found  the  excited  hunter  with  two  dead  antlerle-s  deer 
about  20  feet  apart.  Questioning  the  hunter,  he  readily  ad- 
mitted killing  the  two  deer.  When  asked  why  he  had  killed  the 
second  deer,  he  replied  that  he  had  friends  with  him  and  that 
this  was  “done  up  in  the  mountains  all  the  time.”  I am  sure 
after  a $100.00  fine  and  possibly  a license  revocation  this 
hunter  will  think  the  second  time  before  killing  a deer  for  one 
of  his  friends. -District  Warden  WALTER  J.  BURKHART  (Mont- 
gomery and  Philadelphia). 

During  the  cold  snap  the  Allegheny  River  was  frozen  solidly 
from  President  to  Tidioute.  Some  spearing  was  being  done  by 
local  anglers  with  good  results  but  very  little  fishing  was  done 
for  walleye  through  the  ice.  —District  Warden  NORMAN  I.  BLUM 
(Forest  and  Clarion). 

In  an  article  in  The  Raftsmans  Journal  published  in  Clear- 
field, Pa.,  on  August  29,  1900,  I found  a little  article  that 
shows  fishermen  in  those  days  stretched  the  size  of  fish  they 
caught  much  the  same  as  they  do  today.— Northwest  Regional 
Supervisor  S.  CARLYLE  SHELDON. 

Great  Difference 

Now  Johnny,  said  the  teacher,  take  the  chalk  and  draw  us 
a trout. 

What  kind,  ma’am,  inquired  Johnny. 

Oh,  the  kind  old  Mr.  Tubbs  says  he  catches. 

Johnny  made  great  sweeps  with  the  chalk. 

Hold  on,  Johnny,  that  looks  more  like  a whale  than  a trout. 

It  is  the  kind  Mr.  Tubbs  says  he  catches. 

Well,  it  is  too  large.  Rub  it  out  and  start  all  over  again. 

Johnny  did  so  and  drew  a tiny  fish. 

Why,  what  in  the  world  is  that?  It  looks  like  a minnow. 

This  is  the  kind  of  trout  Mr.  Tubbs  catches. 


"SNAPPER"  CLEMMES  with  friend.  Special  Warden  Ted  Ciesinski  sent 
this  photo  to  District  Warden  Ray  Bednarchik  (Chester-Delaware-S. 
Berks)  of  a snapping  turtle  weighing  51  pounds  and  three  ounces. 
"Snapper"  Clemmes  is  a conservation-minded  sportsman,  loves  to 
fish  for  snappers  with  rod  and  reel.  This  specimen  is  one  of  58  he 
caught  last  summer  at  Lake  Ontelaunee,  Berks  County. 

Negro  Glade  Lake  Construction  Approved 

Construction  of  a 350-acre  lake  at  Negro  Glade  in 
Elk  Lick  and  Addison  Townships  of  Somerset  County,  was 
announced  following  a recent  conference  of  General  State 
Authority,  Fish  Commission  and  engineering  representa- 
tives held  at  Somerset,  Pa. 

The  $355,865  project,  the  first  General  State  Authority 
project  to  be  started  under  an  agreement  with  the  Fish 
Commission,  is  scheduled  for  completion  July  1,  1965. 

According  to  Joseph  M.  Critchfield,  vice-president  of 
the  Fish  Commission,  water  is  to  be  impounded  in  the 
lake  by  December  15,  1964. 

The  Swank  Construction  Company  of  Stoystown,  Penn- 
sylvania, is  the  general  contractor,  and  the  Neilan  Engi- 
neers of  Somerset  are  consulting  engineers  on  the  project. 

The  Fish  Commission  will  stock  the  lake  with  species 
such  as  northern  pike,  walleye,  bass  and  crappies.  The 
waters  will  be  open  to  public  fishing  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

The  human  race  will  continue  to  be  at  sea  until  we  realize 
that  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat. 

Necessity  changes  many  a course  but  never  a goal. 
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Nearly  Full  Trout  Production  via  More 
Efficient  '63  Hatchery  Production 

More  efficient  hatchery  operation  is  expected  to  result 
in  nearly  full  production  of  trout  in  spite  of  a reduction  in 
funds  available  for  fish  production  during  the  past  year, 
according  to  Albert  M.  Day,  executive  director  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission. 

“It  now  looks  as  if  we  will  be  able  to  release  within 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  total  trout  distributed  last  year. 
The  pre-season  schedule  calls  for  the  release  of  1,755,000 
legal-size  trout.  This  figure  includes  311,535  trout  pro- 
vided by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  under  the 
cooperative  stocking  program  between  the  Federal  agency 
and  the  Commonwealth. 

“When  our  budget  for  the  1963-64  fiscal  year  was  set, 
it  was  obvious  that  we  were  going  to  have  to  reduce  funds 
available  for  hatchery  production.  This  cutback  was  nec- 
essary if  we  were  to  come  anywhere  near  balancing  our 
books  for  the  fiscal  year,”  said  Day. 

“The  increase  in  trout  production  at  less  cost  has  been 
made  possible  by  a number  of  factors.  We  have  elim- 
inated nearly  forty  jobs  in  the  hatcheries,  held  the  replace- 
ment of  equipment  and  major  repairs  to  an  absolute  mini- 
mum, and  postponed  maintenance  work.  We  have  also 
been  able  to  reduce  costs  through  the  feeding  of  a high 
protein  pellet-type  food. 

“Each  year  when  the  superintendents  are  advised  of 
the  number  of  fish  they  are  expected  to  produce  they  are 
expected  to  make  allowances  for  losses  due  to  water  prob- 
lems, heavy  ice  conditions  and  other  factors  which  may 
reduce  the  planned  production  of  a hatchery.  It  seems 
that  we  have  been  very  lucky  this  year  in  that  there  have 
been  no  serious  mortalities  and  practically  no  “winter  kill” 
of  trout  in  any  of  our  hatcheries. 

“Other  important  savings  in  our  cost  of  operation  have 
been  realized  through  the  elimination  of  trout  production 
at  the  Tionesta  Hatchery  and  the  temporary  curtailment 
of  operations  at  the  Pleasant  Mount  Hatchery.  The 
Pleasant  Mount  installation  was  expensive  to  operate  due 
to  outmoded  design.  This  plant  is  being  remodeled  and 
will  be  greatly  improved  and  more  efficient  when  opera- 
tions are  resumed  there  in  the  near  future,”  Day  said. 

“Much  of  the  credit,  however,  for  maintaining  this  high 
production  schedule  in  spite  of  the  reduced  funds,  must 
go  to  Superintendent  of  Hatcheries,  Howard  Fox,  and  his 
entire  staff.  All  of  the  hatchery  personnel  have  worked 
long  hours  and  have  done  their  best  to  keep  antiquated 
equipment  in  operation  with  a minimum  of  expense  for 
maintenance. 

“With  the  increase  in  license  fees  provided  by  the  last 
Legislature,  we  will  now  begin  to  replace  old  equipment 
and  modernize  our  hatcheries  for  more  efficient  operation 
in  the  future,”  said  Day. 

Pennsylvania  State  Fish  and  Game  Club 
Dinner  Scheduled  April  9 

The  82nd  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fish 
and  Game  Protective  Association  will  be  held  at  Mc- 
Callister’s  on  April  9.  The  event  always  attracts  a fine 
crowd  of  members  and  guests  and  is  the  high  point  of 
club  activities  during  the  year.  The  club’s  annual  Spring 
Outing  is  scheduled  for  Saturday,  May  9,  and  the  second 
annual  Clam-Bake  for  Sunday,  August  23,  1964. 


SERVICE  AWARD  RECIPIENTS  at  annual  Western  Reserve  Sportsmen's 
Association  banquet  at  Sharon,  Pa.,  January  18,  1964.  Center— 

C.  Paul  Blair  and,  right,  his  brother-in-law,  Albert  A.  Bobby  who 
received  citations  for  25  years  of  service  to  the  organization.  At  left 
is  Commander  Edward  Tharp,  Assistant  Executive  Director,  Watercraft 
Safety  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  who  received 
a Golden  Service  Award  and  was  speaker  at  the  dinner. 

NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  WEEK  TO  BE  OBSERVED 
MARCH  15-21 

The  need  to  expand  outdoor  recreation  facilities  will 
be  highlighted  during  National  Wildlife  Week,  March 
15-21.  Nine  out  of  10  Americans  now  participate  in  some 
form  of  outdoor  recreation  and  spend  over  $20  billion 
each  year  in  pursuit  of  this  important  means  of  fun  and 
relaxation.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  people  have  voted  to 
approve  $70,000,000  to  be  spent  for  recreation,  more  open 
space  in  the  State’s  urban  areas. 

Today,  with  higher  incomes,  shorter  work  weeks,  and 
better  highways,  present  recreation  areas  have  become 
available  to  millions  more  people.  This  in  turn  has  caused 
serious  problems  of  overcrowding  during  summer  seasons. 
Planning  for  the  future  is  important  when  it  is  realized 
that  the  nation’s  population  will  double  by  the  year  2000 
and  outdoor  participation  will  increase  threefold  during 
the  next  30  years. 

With  two-thirds  of  the  population  living  in  metropolitan 
areas,  the  real  challenge  will  be  to  provide  nearby  recrea- 
tion for  this  large  and  expanding  number  of  urbanites. 
The  responsibility  for  planning  and  dedicating  open  spaces 
and  green  acres  primarily  rests  with  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  with  private  outdoor  recreation  enterprise. 

Recreation  areas  close  to  people  will  be  difficult  to 
establish.  Competing  uses  for  the  land,  housing  develop- 
ments, superhighways,  and  industry  threaten  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  these  areas. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  urges  all  citizens  to 
join  in  the  crusade.  The  outdoors  is  part  of  our  Ameri- 
can tradition.  The  challenge  is  to  make  sure  the  outdoor 
heritage  will  be  available  to  all. 

Leisure  can  be  a real  friend  if  you  know  how  to  use  it;  a 
formidable  enemy  if  you  abuse  it. 

The  only  way  to  improve  a wilderness  area  is  to  leave  it 
alone. 
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(From  a Report  in  1905) 

UnTIL  three  years  ago  (1903)  the  eel  industry  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  in  a peculiar  position.  It  is  estimated 
that  fully  one-half  of  all  the  fish  of  this  species  placed  on 
the  market  were  illegally  caught  and  a good  portion  of 
the  remainder  came  from  other  states,  notably  Maryland. 
There  was  nothing  to  show  either  of  the  value  of  the  eel 
as  an  industry.  It  was  known  that  there  were  enormous 
numbers  both  in  the  Susquehann  and  Delaware  and  their 
tributaries.  The  devices  which  could  legally  be  used  for 
their  capture  were  fyke  nets  and  dip  nets  for  six  months 
in  the  year,  eel  pots,  and  outlines  at  night.  Of  the  fore- 
going, one,  the  dip  net,  was  of  very  little  value.  The 
fishermen  on  the  Susquehanna  river  for  years  demanded 
the  right  to  use  fish  baskets,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called  fish  pots.  Until  1903  they  based  their  demands  not 
upon  the  value  of  the  eel  as  a food  commodity  but  wholly 
on  the  ground  that  the  fish  was  destructive  to  other  food 
and  game  fishes,  and  one,  which  as  it  was  not  desirable, 
should  be  removed  therefrom.  As  nature  had  provided 
a balance  in  such  cases  a contention  of  this  character  could 
not  be  entertained,  and  as  stated  before,  the  fish  basket 
being  a very  dangerous  device  the  Legislature  logically  and 
properly  rejected  the  demand  for  legalized  baskets. 

Finally,  in  1903,  the  fishermen  presented,  as  they  should 
have  done  before,  the  value  of  the  fish  as  an  industry  and 
suggested  that  a license  be  provided  and  safeguards  against 
the  catch  of  other  fish  be  enacted.  This  was  agreed  to 
and  the  basket  became  a legal  device.  For  the  first  time 
then  the  catch  of  eels  in  Pennsylvania  became  a well  de- 
fined and  legitimate  industry.  Although  the  baskets  are 
licensed,  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  secure  reliable 
data  of  the  catch  or  its  value.  The  law  permitting  fish 
baskets  does  not  make  it  obligatory  for  the  owners  to 
furnish  the  Department  with  the  results  of  their  catches, 
and  even  if  it  did  this  would  only  be  a portion  of  the 
catch  for  there  are  the  thousands  of  fyke  nets  and  some 
eel  pots  which  are  constantly  used  and  from  which  no 
return  whatever  is  received. 

The  value  of  the  eel  industry  in  Pennsylvania  can 
scarcely  even  be  estimated.  A faint  idea,  however,  may 
be  obtained  when  it  is  stated  that  in  1905  the  returns 
made  to  the  Department  from  the  licensed  baskets  were 
158,729  pounds  with  a value  of  $18,687.  There  were  over 
$4,000  worth  of  eels  sold  in  the  Philadelphia  market,  which 
by  the  way  is  one  of  the  poorest  markets  for  that  species 
of  fish  in  Pennsylvania.  The  eels  sold  in  the  Philadelphia 
market  are  taken  from  the  Delaware  river  exclusively, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  two-thirds  of  those  are  taken 
illegally.  It  is  also  safe  to  say  that  the  eels  sold  in  the 
Philadelphia  market  do  not  represent  a one-tenth  part  of 
the  eels  caught  in  the  Delaware  river.  Most  of  this 
species  of  fish  caught  from  that  stream  are  either  sold  in 
the  small  towns  or  cities  which  lie  along  its  banks:  Trenton, 


FISHING  CONTEST  sponsored  by  the  Yardley,  Pa.,  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  1963  came  up  with  these  prize-winning  young  an- 
glers. First  row  (left  to  right)— Charles  Grogan,  Mary  Beth  Ruth, 
Lois  Hershal,  Mike  Sipler,  Art  Moran  and  Jimmy  Skidmore.  Second 
row  (left  to  right)— Leroy  Jones,  Larry  Thomas,  Ira  Williams,  John 
Reba,  Evelyn  Zialek,  Scoot  Taylor  and  Chris  Cadwallader.  Third  row 
(left  to  right) — Jacees  Bob  Michael,  Ken  Andrews,  Chairman  of  Public 
Relations  Committee  and  Blaine  Sipler. 

Burlington,  Beverly,  Bristol,  Easton,  Portland,  Stroudsburg 
and  Port  Jervis.  In  addition  to  the  fish  which  are  sold, 
a great  quantity  of  those  captured  are  taken  and  consumed 
directly  by  the  families  of  the  men  who  caught  them  or 
sold  to  individuals  by  the  fishermen  without  their  putting 
them  through  the  markets. 

The  158,729  pounds  of  eels  reported  as  having  been 
caught  by  licensed  fish  baskets  do  not  represent  one-half 
the  baskets  which  were  licensed  and  in  operation.  Also, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Delaware  river,  there  are  the  catches 
from  the  fyke  nets  and  other  devices  to  be  considered. 
The  Lancaster,  Harrisburg,  York,  Williamsport,  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  Scranton  markets  are  very  important  markets  for 
eels,  and  while  I cannot  substantiate  it,  I believe  I am  safe 
in  saying  that  the  towns  mentioned  themselves  consumed 
more  than  the  158,729  pounds.  I am  convinced  that  if 
there  were  faithful  reports  of  all  the  eels  caught  in  1905, 
it  would  be  found  that  the  industry  in  this  fish  would  be 
worth  at  least  $100,000. 
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Eligible  for  Fishing  Citations 

T/S  Daniel  Stahl,  Middletown,  Pa.— 30'/2-inch 
walleye,  Susquehanna  River  below  York 
Haven,  Pa. 

Ross  Sechrist,  Red  Lion,  RD  2,  Pa.— 317/s-inch, 
14-lb.,  13  ounce  catfish,  Susquehanna  River 
at  Long  Level,  Pa. 

Thomas  Booth,  Sumerdale,— 36-inch,  18-lb  chan- 
nel catfish— Susquehanna  River  near  York 
Haven  Dam. 


ISHING  CITATION,  A Pennsylvania  Angler  Magazine  Award,  went 
o Ross  Sechrist,  Red  Lion,  RD  2,  for  landing  this  14  pound,  13  ounce 
atfish  at  Long  Level,  Pa.  , on  the  lower  Susquehanna  River.  The 
nonster  measured  31%  inches  in  length.  This  was  one  of  three 
iwards  eligible  during  the  first  several  weeks  of  the  award  an- 
louncement  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 


Dear  Sir: 

I was  wondering  how  many  fly  fishermen  have  ever  caught 
i trout  on  a #28  hook.  This  past  season  I caught  14  trout  on 
his  size  hook  both  wet  and  dry.  They  were  from  9 to  11 
nches  long,  rainbows  and  brown. 

The  flies  were  tied  by  Karl  Kesel  of  Enon  Valley,  Pa.,  and 
ohnstown,  Pa.  Perhaps  we  could  start  a “28”  club;  say  a 
28”  superimposed  on  a trout  ( lapel  button ) . They  have  a 
Hole-in-One”  club  for  golfers  . . . why  not  a “28”  club  for 
ly  fishermen?  Suggested  equipment— 7'9"  glass  rod,  HCF  line, 
ingle  action  reel,  12'  tapered  4x  leader  plus  a 3'  tippet  of  4x. 

A “28’er” 

Clarence  S.  Bowman 

115  Dartmouth  Ave. 

Johnstown,  Pa. 


ICE  FISHING  on  Keystone  Park  Lake, 
Westmoreland  County,  Harry  Osborne, 
Irwin,  Pa.,  caught  these  trout  on 
January  5.  Fishing  through  the  ice 
is  rapidly  increasing  over  the  soulh- 
western  lakes  and  ponds. 


< -4 

NICE  MUSKY,  27-pounder  that 
gave  Marco  Scoff,  Brackenridge, 
Pa.  a nice  scuffle  last  season 
in  the  Allegheny  River  at 
Tionesta. 

Pittsburgh  Press  Photo 


DELAWARE  RIVER  WALLEYE  catch  by  Julius  and  Frank  Tokarz,  broth- 
ers, of  Olyphant,  Pa.  The  fish  were  caught  near  Narrowsburg  last 
December,  the  largest— 29'/2  inches  long,  the  smallest— 1 9'/z  inches. 
Four  largest  fish  pictured  together  weighed  36  pounds.  Lamprey  eels 
were  used  as  bait. 


America  today  stands  poised  on  a pinnacle  of  wealth  and 
power,  yet  we  live  in  a land  of  vanishing  beauty,  of  increasing 
ugliness,  of  shrinking  open  space,  and  of  an  overall  environ- 
ment that  is  diminished  daily  by  pollution  and  noise  and  blight. 
This,  in  brief,  is  the  quiet  conservation  crisis  of  the  1960’s— 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  The  Quiet  Crisis. 
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ANOTHER  BIG  BONUS! 

for 

ANGLER  SUBSCRIBERS 

Full  Color  Inserts 

of  the 

Will  be  included  in  the 

/T tt&Cen- 

Commencing  with  the 
APRIL  1964  ISSUE 

This  fine  collection  of  color  plates 
will  come  to  you  as  a special  bonus 
to  ANGLER  subscribers 

Inserts  may  be  easily  detached  for 
framing  as  colorful  wall  decors  for 
club  room,  game  room  or  sports- 
man's den. 

TELL  YOUR  FRIENDS  IF  THEY  HURRY,  PROMPTLY 
SEND  IN  THEIR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  PENN- 
SYLVANIA ANGLER,  THEY  CAN  COLLECT  THE 
INSERTS  STARTING  WITH  THE  APRIL  1964 

ISSUE. 

For  a new,  renewal  or  gift  subscrip- 
tion clip  coupon  below. 


Enclosed  is  $ for  my  (New)  (Renewal) 

(Gift  Subscription) 


1 year  (12  issues)  $2.00 

3 years  (36  issues)  $5.00 

Please  send  to: 

Name  

Address  


Town  Zip  Code  

Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission 

Mail  to-PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG, PA. 

Cash  sent  at  your  own  risk.  STAMPS  NOT  ACCEPTABLE. 


\ COMMON  FISHES  of  PENNSYLVANIA 


FULL-COLOR  WALL  CHART  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
FISHES  AVAILABLE 

Newest  publication  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission’s  Conservation-Education  Division  is  a full- 
color  wall  chart  illustrating  seventeen  of  the  most  common 
species  of  fishes  in  Pennsylvania’s  waters. 

The  19  x 25-inch  chart  is  made  of  heavy-duty  enamel 
finish  paper  designed  to  be  displayed  and  in  frequent  use, 
particularly  in  schools  and  libraries.  It  also  provides  a 
very  attractive  wall  chart  for  a clubroom  or  sportsmen’s 
den. 

Charts  may  be  obtained  from  the  Conservation-Educa- 
tion Division,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  South  Of- 
fice Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  for  47  cents,  plus  three 
cents  tax,  or  a total  of  fifty  cents  (50 if). 

SPRING  PEEPERS 

by  Gertrude  M.  Houck 

When  the  voice  of  the  turtle  dove  is  heard 
Before  nightfall  encloaks  the  land, 

What  a power  of  rhythm  is  bestirred— 

Bursting  forth  in  the  Peepers’  Band. 

Now  that  sunbeams  have  banished  winter’s  chill 
And  the  lengthening  days  grow  fair, 

Then  the  hylas  begin  their  chorus  shrill, 

Swelling  far  in  the  humid  air; 

With  a heart-lifting  medley  they  awake 
To  a seasonal,  haunting  lark! 

Elemental  tire  call  from  pond  and  lake 
Pulsing  urgently  through  the  dark. 

If  the  voices  of  April  darkness  fail 
To  entice  a lethargic  heart, 

May  the  Lord  of  Creation  then  prevail, 

Lest  the  magic  of  youth  depart. 
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EvEN  in  blustery  March,  before  anyone  would  think  of 
going  fishing,  there  are  interesting  doings  on  our  rivers, 
lakes,  and  larger  creeks  and  ponds.  The  wild  ducks  and 
geese,  many  of  whom  have  spent  the  winter  on  southern 
waters,  are  coming  north  in  ever  increasing  numbers. 
Watching  for  the  new  arrivals  is  a fascinating  early  spring 
pasttime. 

Some  hardy  ducks,  like  the  American  goldeneye  and  the 
bufflehead,  spend  the  winter  months  with  us  wherever  they 
can  find  open  water.  The  male  goldeneye  ( 1 ) looks  nearly 
all  white  at  a distance,  with  a green-black  head  and  a 
round  white  spot  in  front  of  the  eye.  The  female  (2)  is 
gray  with  a brown  head. 

The  tiny  bufflehead  (3)  is  chiefly  black  and  white.  His 
puffy  head  is  mostly  white.  The  female  (4)  is  gray  with 
a long,  white  patch  on  each  cheek. 

The  mallard  drake  (5)  is  a handsome  duck.  It  is  chiefly 
brown  and  gray  with  a chestnut  chest,  a shining  green 
head  and  neck,  and  a white  collar.  The  hen  (6)  is  a 
plain,  mottled  brownish  duck.  Some  mallards  spend  the 
winter  here,  but  many  arrive  early  from  the  south. 

Black  ducks  (7)  look  like  hen  mallards  in  size,  shape, 
and  habits,  but  are  very  dark.  The  body  is  noticeably 
blacker  than  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  wing  linings  are 
white.  Like  their  mallard  cousins  these  ducks  often  spend 
the  winter  months  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  handsome  pintail  drake  (8)  is  easily  recognized 
by  his  long,  slender  neck  and  body  and  long,  slim  tail. 
The  head  is  dark  brown,  the  body  mostly  gray,  the  under- 
parts white.  The  female  resembles  the  female  mallard, 
but  is  paler.  She  is  built  like  her  mate,  but  has  a stubbier 
tail.  Pintails  are  among  the  early  arrivals  from  the  south. 

Nearly  everyone  knows  the  Canada  goose  (9),  the 
famous  “wild  goose.”  This  big  bird  is  grayish-brown, 
paler  beneath.  Its  head  and  neck  are  black,  with  a white 
chin  patch.  Like  the  whistling  swan,  with  which  it  is 
sometimes  confused  in  flight,  geese  fly  in  V-shaped  forma- 
tion in  flocks  that  sometimes  number  several  hundred 
birds.  Their  honking  cries,  resembling  the  distant  bark- 
ing of  dogs,  are  often  heard  as  the  birds  pass  overhead 
during  the  day  or  night. 

These  are  just  a few  of  the  waterfowl  that  pass  through 
Pennsylvania  each  spring.  Many  other  species  can  be 
seen,  especially  in  late  March  and  April,  but  these  are  the 
most  common  of  the  early  migrants. 

Clean  the  laquer  out  of  the  eyes  of  your  flies  as  you  tie 
them  to  avoid  this  nuisance  job  while  fishing. 
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Species  

length  

Weight  

Type  tackle 

Bait  or  lure  

Whore  caught  _ 

Date  caught  


HAS  BEEN  AWARDED  TO 


For  on  outstanding  angling  achievement  in 
landing  a TROPHY  FISH  in  the  waters  of 
Pennsylvania 


County 


Executive  Director 


Everyone  Is  Eligible 
To  Receive 

PENNSYLVANIA'S 

Most  Distinguished 

ANGLING 
AWARD 

FOR  CATCHING 
A TROPHY  FISH 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA'S 
PUBLIC  WATERS 

A PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  MAGAZINE 

Tisking  Citation 


MINIMUM  CITATION  SIZES: 


RULES: 


Species  of  Minimum  Length 

Species  of  Minimum  Length 

Species  of  Minimum  Length 

Fish 

in  Inches 

Fish  in  Inches 

Fish 

in  Inches 

American  Shad 

25  in. 

Channel  Catfish 

30 

in. 

Muskellunge 

45  in. 

Bluegill 

11  in. 

Crappies  (includes  black 

Northern  Pike 

36  in. 

Brook  Trout 

17  In. 

and  white) 

15 

in. 

Rainbow  Trout 

27  in. 

Brown  Trout 

28  in. 

Eel 

40 

in. 

Rock  Bass 

1 1 in. 

Bullhead 

15  In. 

Fallfish 

18 

in. 

Smallmouth  Bass 

20  in. 

Carp 

36  In. 

Lake  Trout 

30 

in. 

Walleye 

30  in. 

Chain  Pickerel 

25  in. 

Largemouth  Bass 

23 

in. 

Yellow  Perch 

14  In. 

Dote  . 


Name  (please  print)  
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Species  Length  

Type  of  Tackle  

Bait  or,  Lure  Used  

Where  Caught 

Date  Caught - Catch  Witnessed  by 
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APPLICATION  FOR 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  FISHING  CITATION 


The  Editor— Pennsylvania  Angler 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  Magazine's  Fishing  Citation  with  the  inscribed 
data  listed  below: 


•County 


Fish  must  be  caught  in  Pennsylvania  public  waters 
by  legal  methods  during  seasons  open  for  the  tak- 
ing of  the  species  involved. 

Fish  must  be  measured,  weighed  and  recorded 
by  fishing  license  issuing  agent  or  tackle  store 
within  the  state  by  the  owner,  manager,  or  an  au- 
thorized agent  of  the  respective  establishment. 

Photographs  are  desirable  as  further  proof  of 
catch  but  are  not  required. 

Non-residents  as  well  as  residents  are  eligible  for 
citations  if  fish  are  caught  under  the  above  con- 
ditions. 

Only  fishing  citation  applications  received  within 
90  days  from  date  of  catch  will  be  honored. 

HOW  TO  MEASURE: 


PENNSYLVANIA 
FISH  COMMISSION 
DIRECTORY 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Albert  M.  Day 
Executive  Director 

Robert  J.  Bielo 
Assistant  Executive  Director 

Edward  R.  Tharp 
Assistant  Executive  Director 
Watercraft  Safety  Division 

Warren  W.  Singer 
Assistant  to  Executive  Director 

Paul  F.  O’Brien 
Administrative  Officer 

John  M.  Smith 
Comptroller 

★ 

DIVISIONS 

Aquatic  Biology 

Gordon  Trembley  Chief 

Fish  Culture 

Howard  L.  Fox Superintendent 

Real  Estate  and  Engineering 

Cyril  G.  Regan Chief 

Edward  Miller  Asst.  Chief 

Law  Enforcement 

William  W.  Britton Chief 

Conservation  Education-Public  Relations 

Russell  S.  Orr  Chief 


★ 

NORTHWEST  REGION 

S.  Carlyle  Sheldon Warden  Supervisor 

1212  E.  Main  St.,  Conneautville,  Pa., 

Phone:  3033 


SOUTHWEST  REGION 

Minter  C.  Jones  Warden  Supervisor 

R.  D.  2,  Somerset,  Pa Phone:  445-4913 


NORTHEAST  REGION 

H.  Clair  Fleeger  Warden  Supervisor 

351  Terrace  St.,  Honesdale,  Pa., 

Phone:  253-3724 


SOUTHEAST  REGION 

John  S.  Ogden  Warden  Supervisor 

1130  Ruxton  Rd.,  York,  Pa.  Phone:  2-3474 


NORTH  CENTRAL  REGION 

John  I.  Buck  . Warden  Supervisor 

P.  O.  Box  5,  Lock  Haven,  Pa., 

Phone:  748-7162 


SOUTH  CENTRAL  REGION 

Harold  Corbin  Warden  Supervisor 

521  13th  St..  Huntingdon,  Pa., 

Phone:  643-0355 
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FLY 

FISHERMAN’S  I.Q.? 

what’s  yours? 


By  GEORGE  HARVEY 

Penn  State  University 


ANGLING  FUNDAMENTALS  helped  this  Penn  State  student  in  the 
author's  class  catch  a nice  trout  on  a fly  she  tied  in  study  sessions. 


During  the  past  three  decades  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  teach  fly,  bait  and  spin  casting,  fly-tying  and 
courses  in  angling  techniques  to  more  individuals,  perhaps, 
than  anyone  else  living  today.  At  the  same  time  I have 
fished  with,  advised,  been  advised  by,  and  observed  a 
multitude  of  fly-fishermen.  Some  were  nationally  recog- 
nized authorities  and  the  best  fishermen  I have  ever  come 
in  contact  with;  others  ranged  from  this  group  all  the  way 
down  to  the  rank  amateurs.  In  addition,  this  group  of 
fishermen  was  made  up  of  people  from  all  walks  of  life, 
from  the  best  educated  to  the  illiterate,  from  rich  to  poor, 
and  from  all  nationalities.  Yet  I am  quite  confident  if  the 
top  twenty  fishermen  could  be  selected  from  this  heter- 
ogeneous group,  they  would  fall  into  a rather  normal 
distribution.  In  other  words  the  so-called  “I.Q.”  of  a fly 


fisherman  has  no  correlation  with  amount  of  education, 
social  status,  or  nationality. 

Perhaps  this  variable  applicability  is  the  reason  angling 
holds  the  enviable  rank  of  the  number  one  sport  in  the  U.S. 
today,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  participants  (ap- 
proximately 35,000,000)  but  from  the  amount  of  money 
spent  in  pusuit  of  the  sport  (approximately  $3,000,000,000 
annually) . 

It’s  an  authenticated  fact  that  approximately  10%  of 
the  trout  fishermen  catch  over  50%  of  all  trout  creeled 
each  year.  No  one  can  come  up  with  an  answer  to  this 
great  variance  in  success  among  trout  fishermen.  There  are 
no  secret  lures  that  always  catch  trout.  If  all  trout  fisher- 
men could  present  a fly  or  lure  in  good  holding  water  in 
such  a manner  that  it  would  cause  trout  to  strike,  all  trout 


THE  AUTHOR  with  one  of  those  stream-wise  trout  that  went  7V2 
pounds. 


fishermen  would  be  fairly  equal.  However,  the  above  act 
involves  a different  technique  or  method  from  one  stream 
or  body  of  water  to  another,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour 
to  hour.  The  only  logical  deduction  one  can  make  as  to 
relative  success  of  the  fishermen  is  that  the  elite  10%  are 
better  schooled  in  the  basic  fundamentals  of  the  sport;  i.e., 
they  are  not  slaves  to  one  or  two  methods  or  techniques  and 
are  versatile  enough  to  change  tactics  quickly  when  the 
first  attempts  are  not  successful. 

It  is  an  impossibility  to  give  a test  that  would  rate  a 
fly-fisherman’s  ability  to  catch  fish.  Most  fishermen  are 
quite  well  read  on  the  various  methods  and  techniques 
of  angling  and  can  talk  quite  intelligently  about  them.  But 
there  is  a great  deal  of  difference  between  being  able  to 
“talk  a good  line,”  and  being  able  to  put  this  knowledge 
into  practice  so  that  one  can  catch  fish  consistently.  I 
have  fished  with  quite  a few  individuals  who  write  and 
discuss  angli  with  authority,  who  are  excellent  casters, 
have  the  finest  sewction  of  equipment,  yet  catch  very  few 
trout.  This  is  hard  to  believe!  I wonder  how  they  would 
score  on  the  following  quiz? 

If  the  reader  wil s take  the  test  before  reading  any 
further,  then  check  he  answers,  he  should  have  a fan- 
evaluation  of  his  b fishing  knowledge  and  training. 

However,  when  fishing  his  knowledge  must  be  used 
intelligently  in  order  to  expect  results. 


TEST 

1.  List  all  the  factors  you  would  take  into  consideration 
before  making  the  initial  cast,  if  you  were  confronted 
with  the  following  situation.  You  discover  a very  large 
trout  feeding  in  a clear,  slow  moving  stream  of  water. 
The  sun  is  shining  brightly  and  the  stream  is  one  that 
has  been  heavily  fished. 

2.  If  you  are  fishing  for  the  first  time  one  of  Pennsylvania’s 
larger  well  known  trout  streams  during  early  July,  can 
see  trout  in  the  stream  but  can  not  interest  any  into 
striking— What  should  you  do? 

3.  Many  of  our  lakes  and  impoundments  hold  good 
populations  of  trout  and  produce  excellent  fishing  early 
in  the  season.  However,  after  mid-June  the  trout  are 
almost  impossible  for  the  average  angler  to  catch.  If 
you  were  fishing  such  a body  of  water  at  this  time  of 
year,  how  would  you  determine  where  trout  should 
be  feeding? 

4.  Honestly  evaluate  yourself  on  the  following:  Don’t  be 
egotistical! 

a.  Are  you  able  to  cast  (25'  to  35'  from  rod  tip)  well 
enough  to  place  a fly  within  a foot  of  where  you  want 
it  to  land  95%  of  the  time?  YES  or  NO. 

b.  Can  you  cast  (25'  to  35'  from  rod)  a negative  or 
positive  curve,  a slack  line  cast  and  roll  cast  with 
80%  of  the  accuracy  mentioned  in  “a”?  YES  or  NO. 
the  accuracy  mentioned  in  “a”?  YES  or  NO. 

c.  Are  you  able  to  false  cast,  then  cast  25'  to  35'  from 
rod  tip)  with  rod,  at  start,  one  foot  off  the  ground 
on  your  right  side,  then  from  all  positions  up  and 
around  the  180  degree  arc  to  the  same  horizontal 
position  on  the  left?  If  left  handed,  just  the  opposite? 
YES  or  NO. 

d.  If  no  trout  are  visibly  showing  on  the  surface,  and 
water  is  so  turbid  you  cannot  see  the  bottom  profile, 
can  you  fish  a nymph  or  sunken  fly  with  enough 
confidence  so  that  you  are  fishing  your  fly  where 
trout  should  be  feeding?  YES  or  NO. 

e.  Do  you  know  the  approximate  dates  and  time  of 
day  the  major  fly  hatches  will  emerge  on  the  streams 
you  fish?  YES  or  NO. 

ANSWERS 

Deduct  points  as  listed  from  100. 

1.  All  trout  that  grow  to  a respectable  size  (over  2 lbs.) 
in  any  of  our  heavily  fished  streams  are  smart!  If  you 
are  lucky  enough  to  find  one  feeding  during  the  day- 
light hours,  you  are  indeed  fortunate.  As  a rule  one 
mistake  on  the  angler’s  part  will  spook  one  of  these 
stream-wise  trout  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  I have 
caught  several  hundred  of  these  smart  stream-bred  trout 
with  weight  range  up  to  7h  lbs.,  and  have  seen  at  least 
as  many  more  that  I failed  to  take.  Although  I have 
caught  thousands  of  stocked  fish  within  this  range, 
I do  not  consider  stocked  fish  to  be  in  the  same  class 
as  the  trout  spawned  and  raised  in  the  stream.  Some 
of  the  readers  may  disagree  with  my  answers,  but  at 
least  I have  had  considerable  experience  with  stream- 
wise  trout. 

ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  TEST 

1.  a.  First  determine  what  trout  are  feeding  on.  Then  try 
to  match  the  natural  for  size  and  color.  This 
matching  sometimes  is  very  difficult,  particularly 
when  trout  are  feeding  on  small  midges  or  midge 
larvae.  If  duns  are  on  the  water,  and  you  are  sure 
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the  trout  are  feeding  on  them  but  do  not  recognize 
the  fly,  carefully  move  away  from  the  feeding  trout 
(down  stream).  Catch  and  examine  the  natural 
food,  then  match  as  closely  as  possible  for  size  and 
color.  One  must  not  forget  that  quite  frequently 
when  duns  are  hatching  there  will  be  nymphs  on  the 
surface,  perhaps  just  beneath  the  surface,  or  possibly 
suspended  in  the  surface  film.  The  trout  may  be 
breaking  the  surface  but  still  feeding  on  the  nymph. 
It  takes  a keen  eye  and  careful  observation  to  be 
sure  about  these  things,  but  such  knowledge  makes 
the  difference  between  catching  and  not  catching 
trout. 

b.  Drag  is  the  most  important  fundamental  in  the 
natural  drift  method  of  wet  and  dry  fly  fishing.  In 
order  to  eliminate  drag  one  must  very  carefully  select 
the  correct  casting  position.  Remember  there  is  only 
one  way  to  eliminate  drag.  The  line,  leader,  and 
fly  must  be  cast  so  that  they  all  land  on  and  float 
at  the  same  rate  of  speed  in  water;  i.e.,  adjust  for 
variability  in  stream  currents.  The  closer  you  are 
able  to  do  this,  either  by  selection  of  casting  position 
or  by  line  manipulation,  the  better  chance  you  have 
of  taking  trout. 

c.  Depending  on  the  clarity  of  the  water  and  light 
conditions,  select  the  heaviest  leader  you  feel  you  can 
use.  Many  anglers  do  just  the  opposite.  The  experi- 
enced angler  who  can  position  himself  correctly, 
cast  well  or  manipulate  the  line  consistently,  can 
use  leaders  several  sizes  larger  than  the  less  experi- 
enced. Thus  he  stands  a better  chance  of  landing  a 
larger  fish.  Fine  terminal  tippets  only  help  to 
compensate  for  the  inefficiencies  of  the  angler.  Drag 
is  correspondingly  less  conspicuous  when  one  uses 
smaller  diameter  terminal  tippets.  I have  lost  some 
of  the  largest  trout  I have  ever  hooked  because  of 
a misjudgment  in  size  of  terminal  tippets.  Some 
anglers  have  the  misconceived  idea  that  light  terminal 
tackle  is  more  sporting  and  actually  believe  they 
are  more  skilled  if  they  can  land  large  fish  on  light 
terminal  tackle,  but  just  the  opposite  is  true.  With 
light  terminal  one  must  actually  worry  a large  trout  to 
death,  and  how  can  one  call  this  sport? 

d.  If  possible,  when  fishing  in  clear  water  with  bright 
sun  conditions,  always  try  to  approach  a trout  from 
the  side  and  slightly  to  the  rear  with  the  sun  at  your 
back.  If  you  follow  this  practice  you  will  amaze 
yourself  by  how  closely  you  can  approach  a feeding 
trout.  Of  course,  one  must  move  very  slowly  and 
deliberately,  and  must  make  his  cast  with  as  litle  arm 
and  body  motion  as  possible. 

e.  Last,  and  in  many  cases  the  most  important,  is  the 
way  you  strike  a larger  trout.  I have  broken  off 
and  pulled  the  fly  away  from  more  large  trout  than 
I care  to  mention.  I’ll  admit  I get  excited  under 
such  circumstances.  When  I don’t  forget,  I check 
myself  on  all  the  fundamentals  before  making  that 
initial  cast.  Most  fishermen  strike  as  quickly  as 
possible.  This  is  the  way  it  should  be  done  on 
smaller  fish;  but  my  experience  with  large  trout  has 
convinced  me  that  a slow  deliberate  strike  will  hook 
twice  as  many  fish. (10  off  for  each  wrong). 

2.  During  the  mid-summer  months  all  of  Pennsylvania’s 

larger  trout  streams  have  areas  that  will  not  support 

trout  because  of  high  water  temperature.  Normally, 

this  occurs  from  early  June  through  the  warm  summer 

and  early  fall  months.  At  this  time  trout  will  migrate 


out  of  long  stretches  of  water.  This  migration  may  take 
place  gradually  over  a period  of  a week  or  so,  but 
may  happen  in  just  one  day.  When  the  water  tempera- 
ture in  any  stream  reaches  70  degrees  or  over,  and 
holds  this  temperature  for  four  to  six  hours  a day,  trout, 
if  not  trapped  by  dams  or  low  water,  will  migrate  and 
seek  cooler  water.  They  must  move  to  heavily  aerated 
water,  to  the  head  waters,  up  tributary  streams,  to  the 
mouths  of  small  spring  runs  or  into  spring  holes. 

Many  times  you  may  be  fishing  on  a stretch  of  water 
where  the  temperature  may  rise  up  to,  or  over  seventy 
degrees,  but  which  only  holds  that  temperature  for  a 
few  hours  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  You  may 
be  able  to  see  trout  but  they  will  not  strike  any  artificial 
lure  or  bait.  If  you  or  someone  else  has  not  frightened 
them,  higher  water  temperature  is  generally  the  answer 
for  your  lack  of  success.  When  the  water  temperature  is 
over  seventy  degrees,  I would  not  waste  my  time  fishing. 
Of  course,  a thermometer  is  essential.  To  get  a true 
reading  one  should  keep  the  thermometer  submerged 
for  at  least  three  minutes  in  moving  water.  One  should 
try  to  locate  water  in  one  of  the  places  previously 
mentioned  where  the  temperature  is  below  seventy 
degrees.  The  best  temperature  range  is  from  56°  to 
67°.  (15  off  if  wrong). 

3.  Water  temperature  has  an  effect  on  the  location  of 
trout  in  lakes  or  impoundments.  Most  bodies  of  water 
in  Pennsylvania  over  25  feet  in  depth  stratify  thermally 
into  three  temperature  layers.  The  top  layer  is  called 
the  epilimnion;  the  middle,  the  thermocline;  and  the 
bottom,  the  hypolimnion.  During  the  summer  months 
when  the  surface  temperature  rises  to  seventy  degrees 
or  higher,  trout  will  seek  cooler  water.  Generally  they 
are  found  in  the  middle  layer  or  thermocline.  Tempera- 
ture and  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  solution  govern  the 
depth  at  which  you  can  expect  to  catch  any  species  of 
trout.  Many  fishermen  will  try  to  find  the  deepest 
holes  and  will  fish  on  the  bottom  where  they  know 
the  water  is  the  coldest.  However,  it  may  be  that  no 
trout  could  survive  for  any  length  of  time  at  such  depth 
because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  oxygen.  There  are 
times  when  trout  may  be  forced  to  live  in  water  where 
the  temperature  is  higher  than  they  prefer  because  of 
the  lack  of  oxygen  at  greater  depths. 

The  best  advise  for  the  average  fisherman  is  to  secure 
a maximum-minimum  thermometer  or  one  of  the 
battery-operated  thermometers  and  depth  finder. 
Check  for  ideal  temperature  and  fish  at  that  depth.  If 
you  do  not  catch  fish,  then  progressively  fish  closer  to  the 
surface.  One  must  realize  that  trout  will  not  be  equally 
distributed  in  any  body  of  water  at  the  depth  found 
suitable  for  them.  Uusually  they  are  found  along  the 
drop-off’s,  edges  of  shoals,  or  along  underwater  ridges. 
If  you  can  locate  such  places,  you  should  catch  fish.  Of 
course,  if  the  water  temperature  is  suitable,  trout  will 
be  found  at  the  mouths  of  the  inlet  streams  and  where 
springs  empty  into  the  lake.  If  you  can  locate  a spring 
hole  on  the  lake  floor,  you  may  find  fish  congregated 
there.  I have  seen  thousands  of  trout  congregated  at 
the  above  mentioned  places.  (10  off  if  wrong.) 

4.  A B C D E . 

(5  off  for  each  if  answer  is  NO). 

Evaluation: 

90-100  Should  be  in  that  top  10% 

70-  90  Better  than  average  fisherman 

50-  70  Average 

Below  50  You  have  a lot  to  learn. 
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Even  the  rankest  beginner  can  practice  it;  the  secret  lies  in 

fooling , not  feeding,  trout . 

By  S.  R.  SLAYMAKER  II 


As  an  easily  impressed  fledging  angler,  I was  unalterably 
convinced  that  there  was  two  important  rules  to  follow  in 
order  to  take  more  and  bigger  trout.  The  first:  fish  the 
deepest  holes;  the  second:  use  minnows. 

Seventeen  years  of  experience  the  continent  over  have 
proved  the  first  rule  only  partly  right.  As  to  the  second,  I’m 
convinced  that  I was  correct  enough,  so  long  as  “minnow 
imitations”  is  substituted  for  “minnows.” 

For  pointing  out  this  all  important  fact,  I owe  a debt 
of  gratitude  to  Lancaster’s  late,  great  Frank  Thurlow,  who 
I first  met  in  the  middle  of  the  ’46  season  while  fishing  the 
west  branch  of  the  Octorara  Creek.  I should  have  said 
that  I was  trying  to  fish  it!  For  most  of  an  afternoon  was 
spent  in  prospecting  for  deep  holes  that  seemed  few  and  far 
between  on  this  particular  stretch. 


AUTHOR  SNAGS  A HEFTY  BROWN  in  "hot  spot"  water — just  beyond 
the  riffles. 


When  I came  upon  Frank  in  the  late  afternoon,  he  was 
playing  a high-jumping  rainbow  in  a shallow  mid-stream 
riffle.  After  netting  this  eleven-inch  beauty,  he  moved 
a step  or  two  downstream  and  began  casting  again.  Soon 
his  rod  bucked  and  quivered,  and  another  rainbow  tail- 
danced  skyward. 

He  released  this  one.  In  answer  to  my  query  about  how 
he  was  doing,  Frank  showed  three  lovely,  fat  rainbows,  the 
biggest  being  about  13  inches— all  taken  on  a brown  and 
white  streamer.  When  he  told  me  that  he  “put  back”  a 
total  of  four,  I shook  my  head  and  said  something  about 
wishing  that  I was  as  much  of  a magician  with  streamers. 

In  the  ensuing  streamside  confab  Frank  Thurlow  allowed 
as  to  how  there  was  precious  little  magic  in  streamer 
fishing— just  common  sense.  He  agreed  that  newly  stocked 
trout  will  seek  out  the  deeper  holes,  early  in  the  season. 
But  he  added  that  after  getting  acclimated  they  often 
move  into  riffles  to  forage.  So  Frank  reminded  me  that 
during  most  of  the  season  it  pays  to  fish  the  entire  stream 
with  imitation  minnows— streamers  and  bucktails— as 
they’re  so  much  easier  to  handle  than  the  real  thing. 
(Technically,  bucktails  are  tied  with  hair  and  streamers 
with  feathers,  but,  generally,  both  are  known  as  streamers.) 

This  made  a lot  of  sense.  For  the  number  of  fish  that 
see  your  lure  increases  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  water  you  cover.  And— as  I found  out  that  afternoon— 
it’s  time  consuming  and  difficult  to  fish  a maximum  amount 
of  water  with  live  minnows.  They’re  easily  dazed  in  fast 
water  and  soon  die.  And  all  kinds  of  fastening  devices, 
notwithstanding,  they  often  come  off  the  hook.  By  way  of 
preventing  this,  it’s  necessary  to  curtail  whippy,  effective 
casting. 

But  streamers  preclude  these  difficulties.  Actually, 
they’re  so  easy  to  fish  that  some  call  them  “beginner’s 
lures.”  The  problems  of  presentation  and  manipulation, 
common  to  the  dry  fly  and  wet,  respectively,  are  of  no 
moment  when  you  streamer  fish.  A simple,  downstream 
quartering  action  will  turn  the  trick  everywhere— in  large 
streams  and  small. 

When  wading  larger  streams,  a very  effective  method 
of  fishing  the  greatest  amount  of  water  is  to  cast  at  a 
forty-five  degree  angle  towards  the  shoreline,  allow  the 
streamer  to  drift  downstream  for  the  desired  distance,  and 
then  sweep  it  into  midstream— retreiving  in  short,  stabbing 
jerks.  After  a few  steps  downstream,  the  next  cast  should 
be  to  the  opposite  bank.  The  same  procedure  should  be 
followed,  alternating  casts  from  one  bank  to  the  other. 
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When  the  streamer  is  floating  downstream,  it  makes  a 
minnow  or  fingerling  fish  drifting  lazily  with  the  current; 
the  jerking  retrieve  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a small  fish 
working  against  the  current. 

In  small  streams,  where  both  banks  are  easily  reached 
and  wading  isn’t  necessary,  I simply  move  downstream 
and  work  my  streamer  into  likely  looking  spots.  Finding 
these,  I suggest,  is  the  single  most  important  factor  in 
streamer  fishing.  This  ability  to  “read  water”  comes  with 
practice,  of  course.  But  common  sense  will  dictate  those 
spots  deserving  of  special  attention. 

The  trout  has  no  desire  to  fight  fast-running  water,  unless 
he  has  to.  Whenever  possible,  he’ll  seek  deflecting  objects 
-rocks,  logs,  sand  bars,  and  jutting  banks— and  settle  near 
them  at  the  point  where  the  current  is  at  its  weakest  to 
rest  and/or  wait  for  food.  The  best  fish  are  usually  in  the 
finest  holding  water.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
streamer’s  quartering  turn  is  made  near  these  hot  spots. 
For  often  a trout  will  watch  a drifting  streamer  suspiciously 
—not  going  for  it  until  the  turn  is  made  and  the  darting 
stabs  begin.  At  this  point  the  lure  is  most  effective.  Not 
only  does  it  become  more  “alive,”  but— very  important— it 
appears  to  the  waiting  trout  to  be  getting  away.  So  he 
usually  hits  it  hard. 

The  customary  hard  strike  which  it  evokes  is  another 
important  factor  in  making  the  streamer  an  ideal  beginner’s 
lure.  The  fish  hooks  himself— ever  so  much  more  readily 
than  on  sluggishly  behaving  nymphs  and  wet  flies;  even 
drys,  too,  so  long  as  their  drifts  are  not  rapid. 

Then,  too,  when  a trout  looks  at  a streamer  he’s  usually 
not  as  selective  as  he  is  with  a fly.  For  the  average 
streamer  is  bigger,  (most  are  tied  on  long  shank  #8  or 
#10  hooks)  Generally,  it  attracts  him.  His  killer  instinct 
is  aroused,  as  well  as  his  desire  for  food. 

This  “attracting”  theory  accounts  for  the  success  of  such 
colorful  old  favorite  streamers  and  bucktails  as  the 
Parmachene  Belle,  the  Royal  Coachman,  and  John  Alden 
Knight’s  Mickey  Finn.  They  don’t  resemble  any  specific 
little  fish.  But  trout  can  see  them  easily,  even  in  high  and 
cloudy  water.  Those  with  silver  or  gold  tinsel  in  their 
bodies  are  particularly  fine  attractors.  They  also  give  that 
undulating  “flash”  so  common  to  minnows  and  shiners. 

But  there  are  times  when  realistically  colored  streamers 
are  more  effective.  In  the  low  and  clear  water  of  late  season 
trout  become  increasingly  wary.  Large,  colorful  streamers 
will  often  frighten  and  put  them  down.  Under  such  con- 
ditions the  attracting  qualities  of  streamers  become  less 
important.  Rather,  they  should  deceive. 

This  is  especially  the  case  with  stream-wise  native  and 
hold-over-trout— particularly  the  always  more  shy  brownies. 
So  much  so  that  many  experienced  streamer  anglers  adopt 
the  following  rule  of  thumb:  bright  pattern  for  early  season 
stocked  trout  (and  all  brookies)— dull,  fishy  looking  ones 
for  late  season  brown  trout. 

In  order  to  give  shy  and  selective  feeders  an  impression 
of  their  natural  food  fish,  I strongly  recommend  Art  Flick’s 
Black  Nose  Dace— a fine  imitation  of  the  familiar  black 
streaked  minnow.  Don  Gapin  and  Dan  Bailey’s  dirty 
colored  Muddler  Minnow  is  a deadly  stand-in  for  the  little 
stone  cat  fish.  And  my  own  Little  Brown  Trout  is  designed 
to  appeal  to  the  cannibalistic  instincts  of  most  larger  trout 
—especially  browns. 

Worthy  contributions  for  the  licking  of  low  water 
problems  are  “streamerlettes,”  the  brainchildren  of  Mr.  John 
S.  Wise,  Jr.,  veteran  Pennsylvania  angler  of  Allentown. 
Tied  on  size  # 12  or  #14  long  shank  hooks,  they’re  small 


THREE  OLD  FAVORITE  "attractor"  streamers  and  bucktails:  (a)  Mickey 
Finn;  (b)  Parmachene  Belle,  and  (c)  Royal  Coachman.  Three  effective 
"deceivers":  (d)  Black  Nose  Dace;  (e)  Muddler  Minnow;  and  (f)  Little 
Brown  Trout.  At  bottom  (g)  "Streamerette,"  the  streamer  fisherman's 
answer  to  low  water. 


enough  to  preclude  the  frightening  of  low  water  trout. 
And  they  provide  excellent  imitations  of  the  tiniest  of  food 
fish,  only  visible  to  trout  in  the  lowest  water. 

There  are  scores  of  other  effective  streamer  patterns;  the 
above  suggestions  are  simply  offered  as  “starters”  for  the 
beginner. 

Happily,  too,  for  the  novice  streamer  fisherman,  rod, 
line  and  leader  requirements  need  not  be  so  exacting  as 
those  demanded  by  proper  handlers  of  the  wet  fly  and  the 
dry.  Although  soft  action  rods  are  to  be  desired  for  impart- 
ing minnow-like  action,  almost  any  fly  rod  will  give  realistic 
against-the-current  lure  movement. 

As  to  size,  rods  of  over  seven  feet  will  assure  comfortable 
fishing  on  larger  waters.  On  small  streams,  six,  or  even 
five-foot  rods,  are  easier  to  handle. 

I find  a seven-and-a-half-foot  leader,  tapered  to  4x,  per- 
fect in  high  water.  Nine  feet,  tapered  to  6x  will  usually  be 
adequate  in  the  lowest  and  brightest  of  little  streams. 

Some  prefer  a sinking  line  in  high  water  in  order  to 
better  cope  with  the  deeper  pockets  and  pools.  But  in  the 
shallow  riffles,  where  faster  water  renders  my  streamers 
more  active  and,  hence,  more  realistic,  I generally  use  a 
well  greased  floating  line;  it  helps  to  prevent  snagging. 

I’ll  have  to  admit  that  there  are  times  when  a lot  of 
large  trout  can  be  taken  from  big  holes  on  live  minnows. 
For  they  provide  Mr.  Lunker  with  a larger  dinner  than  do 
worms  and  flies.  But  more  important  than  this  partially 
correct  dictum  is  my  thoroughly  proven  corrollary:  minnow 
imitations  will  enable  you  to  fish  more  water  in  less  time,  so 
that  over  the  long  pull  you’ll  take  more  fish  on  streamers. 

After  all,  the  real  satisfaction  in  trout  fishing  comes 
not  from  feeding  a trout  the  real  thing,  but  rather  from 
fooling  him  with  a counterfeit.  And  the  achievement  of 
satisfaction  is  what  trout  fishing  is— or  should  be-all  about. 
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BROOK  TROUT  ARE 
WHERE  YOU  FIND  THEM 


By  JIM  HAYES 


“I  wouldn’t  fish  that  stream  if  I was  you,”  the  man  at  the 
gas  station  warned  me.  “That’s  rattlesnake  country.” 

“That’s  great!”  I replied.  “I  like  rattlesnakes.” 

So  I fished  the  stream,  and  of  course  there  weren’t  any 
rattlers,  but  it  was  loaded  with  brook  trout,  as  I suspected 
it  would  be. 

To  hear  a lot  of  fellows  tell  it,  finding  good  brook  trout 
fishing  in  Pennsylvania  is  like  prospecting  for  gold.  It  takes 
a heap  of  walking,  plenty  of  patience,  and  when  you  hit 
paydirt,  guard  it  with  your  life. 

As  for  the  walking  and  patience,  I couldn’t  agree  more. 
You  have  to  do  a lot  of  dibble-dabbling  around  to  get  into 
good  brookie  fishing  these  days.  But  the  logic  behind 
this  fantastic  aura  of  secrecy  which  shrouds  the  better 
brook  trout  spots  eludes  me  completely. 

The  Hammersley  Fork  watershed  in  Clinton  and  Potter 
Counties  is  considered  by  many  fishermen  as  one  of  the 
best  wilderness  brook  trout  areas  in  Pennsylvania.  There’s 
no  secret  about  it,  and  the  paths  worn  along  the  banks 
attest  to  the  fact  that  it  gets  its  share  of  fishing.  But  the 
skillful  angler  who  hits  it  under  the  right  conditions  can 
still  hook  himself  a dandy  mess  of  brookies  right  up  to  the 
closing  of  the  season. 

There  is  a common  fallacy  that  brook  trout  are  ridicu- 
lously easy  to  catch.  The  prevailing  notion  is  that  a good 
worn  fisherman  can  “fish  out”  a brookie  stream  in  short 
order.  I have  done  a lot  of  fishing  for  brookies,  and  every- 
thing I have  experienced  tends  to  knock  this  reasoning  into 
a cocked  hat. 

Take  the  two  days  I spent  on  the  headwaters  of  the  West 
Branch  of  Pine  Creek  this  past  summer.  The  first  day  I 
caught  four  brookies,  only  one  of  legal  size.  A week  later, 
fishing  the  same  stretch  under  identical  conditions,  I creeled 
six  native  brookies  between  seven  and  nine  inches,  and 
turned  back  at  least  a dozen  others. 

Brookies  are  no  push-overs.  It  is  true  enough  that 
hatchery-reared,  recently-stocked  brook  trout  are  probably 
the  easiest  to  catch  of  all  trout.  But  streambred  brookies 
have  to  be  plenty  wary  in  order  to  live  long  enough  to  attain 
legal  size. 


Besides  this  natural  wariness,  there  are  other  reasons  why  I 
brook  trout  fishing  remains  fairly  good  in  Pennsylvania, 
despite  heavy  fishing  pressure.  The  most  important  reason 
is  that  brookie  fishing  is  at  its  best  during  July  and  August, 
when  most  anglers  have  left  the  trout  waters  in  quest  of 
bass  and  warm  water  species. 

Of  the  few  fishermen  still  around  for  the  peak  of  the 
brookie  fishing,  not  many  know  when  or  where  to  fish. 
During  hot  weather  we  are  accustomed  to  confining  our 
trout  fishing  to  dawn  and  dusk.  Unlike  browns  and  rain- 
bows, however,  brook  trout  usually  hit  best  from  mid- 
morning through  mid-afternoon. 

During  these  mid-day  hours,  the  sun  is  high  in  the  sky. 
And  brook  trout  do  not  like  bright  sunlight.  That  means 
you  find  them  lurking  under  cutbanks,  flat  rocks,  logs,  and 
other  natural  shelters.  Taking  them  under  these  conditions 
calls  for  a lot  of  finesse. 

On  an  overcast  day  you  are  apt  to  find  your  trout  in 
more  open  water,  but  this  can  have  its  disadvantages.  The 
big  drawback  is  that  while  you  can  see  the  trout,  they  can 
see  you,  too.  Personally,  I prefer  to  fish  while  the  trout 
are  in  their  shelters. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 
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One  of  the  startling  facts  of  life  concerning  brook  trout 
fishing  is  that  most  fishermen  can’t  find  the  best  locations 
for  looking  at  them.  Black  Stump  Run,  a tributary  of  the 
East  Fork,  in  Potter  County,  is  a classic  example.  During 
July  and  August  the  flow  of  water  in  the  lower  reaches  of 
this  stream  is  hardly  enough  to  support  a minnow.  But  if 
you  hike  upstream  a half  mile  or  so  you  begin  coming 
across  pools,  and  all  of  them  harbor  brookies. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  Dr.  Green  Branch  of  Trout 
Run  and  Jacobs  Run,  a tributary  of  Pine  Creek.  In 
mid-summer  the  lower  mile  of  these  streams  goes  com- 
pletely dry.  They’re  the  last  places  in  the  world  you’d  think 
of  finding  brookies.  But  if  you  hike  upstream  you  begin 
hitting  water  and  trout. 

Two  of  the  best  pools  on  Big  Nelson  Run,  in  Potter 
County,  are  also  the  most  unlikely  looking  places  you  could 
imagine.  One  of  them  is  in  the  front  yard  of  a hunting 
camp.  The  other  is  in  the  middle  of  a big  meadow,  is 
completely  unshaded,  and  appears  to  offer  no  shade  or 
shelter  whatsoever.  Yet  both  of  these  holes  contain  dandy 
brook  trout. 

There  are  two  adages  that  pretty  much  sum  up  brook 
trout  fishing  in  Pennsylvania.  They  are,  “Size  is  relative”; 
and,  “The  best  things  come  in  small  packages.” 

The  largest  brookie  I ever  caught  in  Pennsylvania  was 
a 17-incher  from  Trout  Run  in  Clearfield  County.  It  was 
a hatchery  raised  fish,  and  I’m  positive  it  had  been  stocked 
only  a short  time  before  it  gobbled  up  my  “Little  Brook 
rrout”  streamer  fly. 

The  largest  streambred  or  “native”  brookie  I ever 
creeled  came  from  Jacobs  Creek,  a tributary  of  the  Pine, 
in  Lycoming  County.  It  was  a handsome  12-incher,  and 
rose  to  a dry  fly.  I’ve  taken  any  number  of  9 to  11-inch 
itreambred  brookies  from  Cedar  Run,  Hammersley  Fork, 


Birch  Run,  the  headwaters  of  the  West  Branch  of  Pine 
Creek,  and  several  other  areas. 

Admittedly,  these  were  exceptional  trout.  Even  in  the 
best  of  our  freestone  streams  your  average  legal  brookie 
seldom  exceeds  eight  inches.  When  you  get  a nine  incher, 
it’s  cause  for  a celebration.  Anything  over  nine  inches  is 
a fish  to  write  home  about. 

Because  they  run  small,  brook  trout  do  not  require 
big  water.  They  prefer  the  cold,  headwater  areas  where 
the  water  temperature  seldom  exceeds  65  degrees.  They 
tend  to  be  pool  fish,  preferring  the  quiet  deeps  to  the  swift 
riffles  and  turbulent  rapids. 

During  the  low  water  of  mid-summer  a high  percentage 
of  the  brook  trout  population  can  be  found  congregated 
in  the  largest  pools  they  can  find.  There  is  a definite 
upstream  migration  for  the  spawning  season,  followed  by 
a downstream  run  for  the  wintering  holes. 

Early  in  the  spring,  when  water  temperatures  are 
favorable,  brookies  may  be  distributed  throughout  an  entire 
watershed  area.  By  mid-May  they  are  moving  upstream, 
and  hot  weather  finds  most  of  them  in  their  summer 
holding  stretches  along  the  headwaters. 

As  a youngster,  my  first  love  was  brook  trout.  In  my 
teens  I discovered  the  ways  of  brown  trout,  and  began 
pursuing  them  with  dry  and  wet  fly.  Today  I get  my  kicks 
from  trying  to  outsmart  lunker  brownies,  four  pounders 
and  up,  and  I use  everything  short  of  dynamite  to  get 
them. 

But  when  the  spirit  moves  me,  which  is  often,  I forsake 
my  monster,  hulking  brownies  to  scramble  up  a brush 
cluttered  brook  trout  stream  in  quest  of  crimson-finned 
lovelies  which  seldom  exceed  eight  inches  in  length.  I’m 
probably  crazy— in  fact  I’m  sure  of  it— but  I still  love 
brook  trout. 
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NEVER  SPURN  A WORM 


trout  love  ’em! 


Some  of  the  largest  fish  I ever  caught  were  taken  on 
worms.  Yes,  even  my  largest  trout,  a whopping  brown,  fell 
for  a gob  of  nightcrawlers.  On  that  pitch  black  night  near 
the  witching  hour  it’s  doubtful  if  anything  else  could  have 
worked  as  well.  For  one  thing  there  was  odor  appeal,  and 
that  invisible  but  savory  trail  was  irresistible. 

At  one  time  or  another  in  their  lifetimes  most  serious 
anglers  succumb  to  the  lure  of  the  flyrod,  tapered  line  and 
gossamer  leaders.  Indeed,  some  really  become  fanatical 
addicts  and  exclude  everything  else  from  their  gear  and 
even  from  their  minds  if  it  concerns  their  sport.  They  talk 
glibly  of  Hardy’s  Uniqua,  2X  tippets,  single  and  double 
tapers,  fanwings  and  gauze  wings,  mottled  drake  and 
speckled  dun  and  other  mysterious  incantations  of  the 
trouter’s  art.  The  pity  of  it  all  is  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
sacrifice  one  to  have  the  other. 

I really  never  knew  how  much  fun  there  was  to  worm 
fishing  until  some  time  after  I had  succumbed  to  the 
blandishments  of  the  light  rod  and  accompanying  accoutre- 
ments. 

Whether  they  were  for  instilling  confidence,  as  ingredi- 
ents for  his  particular  brand  of  sorcery  or  for  strictly  utili- 
tarian purposes  I can’t  say,  but  one  of  the  high  priests  of 
the  alleged  ultra  purists  of  my  acquaintance  unfailing 
included  a thin  tobacco  tin  full  of  well  scoured,  medium 
size  garden  worms  in  one  of  his  numerous  pockets. 


By  N.  R.  CASiLLO 


I’m  not  sure  that  he  used  them  for  ulterior  purposes,  but 
he  never  failed  to  come  in  with  trout,  frequently  when  the 
rest  of  the  gang  was  skunked.  I can’t  be  dogmatic  about 
this  because  in  my  score  or  more  years  of  close  association, 

I never  saw  him  use  anything  but  the  most  artificial  of 
artificials. 

He  was  one  of  those  imponderable  guys  who  applied 
deer  fat  dressing  to  his  line  at  least  half  a dozen  times  in 
the  course  of  a day  astream.  This  because  he  was  con- 
vinced it  was  the  thing  to  do.  His  false  casts  were  pure 
artistry.  He  hadn’t  read  Louis  Rhead,  Dean  Sage  and  F. 
Gray  Griswold  for  nothing. 

Then,  there  was  an  angler  in  my  home  town  who  always 
brought  in  the  creel  limit  of  superb  speckled  trout  before 
the  opening  day  was  but  a few  hours  old.  For  years  he 
exhibited  his  catch  in  the  window  of  one  of  the  local  hard- 
ware stores. 

When  envious  anglers  began  accusing  him  of  cheating 
and  that,  of  course,  implied  the  use  of  worms,  he  snipped 
the  snell  off  of  each  fly  that  had  taken  a fish  and  left  the 
hook  embedded  in  the  jaws  of  his  quarry.  In  other  words, 
he  used  a new  fly  for  each  fish  taken.  To  prove  what  I 
don’t  really  know. 

One  year  he  overlooked  a couple  of  pieces  of  worm  deep  i 
in  the  throats  of  a brace  of  trout  and  the  cat  was  out  of  the 
bag.  I,  among  others,  saw  two  of  the  beheaded  or  behinded 
(as  the  case  may  have  been)  worms  making  successful 
exits  via  the  gill  covers. 
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Now,  don’t  for  a moment  think  that  I’m  casting  asper- 
sions on  all  purists  simply  because  I happen  to  know  a scant 
half  dozen  who  will  resort  to  most  anything  to  smell  up  their 
creels. 

Why,  I know  one  who  tried  to  find  a way  out  of  a 
istreamside  garage  in  Bellefonte  in  an  attempt  to  corral  one 
of  those  monster  hamburg-fed  beauties  in  the  adjacent 
creek.  The  setup  was  perfect  what  with  a dark  night, 
istreamside  bushes  and  a can  of  snake-size  crawlers.  Alas, 
'after  casing  the  joint  he  got  cold  feet  and  besides,  there  was 
a highly  suspicious  garage  attendant. 

Worms  are  such  confirmed  killers  as  to  make  them  pro- 
hibitive in  the  eyes  of  the  purist.  Yet,  bait  manufacturers 
are  forever  trying  to  make  artificials  look,  act  and  feel  like 
the  real  thing.  That  to  the  strictly  worm,  liver  and  cheese 
man  is  so  much  nonsense.  If  the  fish  go  for  the  real  stuff 
why  use  an  imitation  that’s  not  as  hot. 

Caldwell  Creek  up  Warren  County  way  is  a responsive 
stream  providing  it  is  fished  right.  By  the  end  of  April  in 
a normal  year  it  is  usually  gin  clear  and  ideal  for  the  dry 
fly  enthusiasts.  But,  before  it  clears  in  the  spring  or  after 
a heavy  downpour  not  even  the  most  avid  fly  man  would 
attempt  to  use  artificials  in  the  turgid  water.  It  would  be 
a task  even  more  thankless  and  fishless  than  attempting  to 
lure  a miller’s  thumb  or  “molly”  with  a dainty  dry  fly. 

However,  even  if  the  Caldwell  is  running  a pea  soup 
consistency  it  is  possible  to  extract  fish  from  its  opaque 
water  providing  worms  are  the  piece  de  resistance. 

One  day  my  purist  friend  caught  up  with  me  while  I 
was  fishing  a muddy  eddy.  “How  long  have  you  been 
wasting  your  time?”  he  casually  asked  as  though  time  was 
a factor. 

“Well,  if  you  consider  it  a waste  of  time  to  corral  four 
fish,  I’d  say  about  twenty  minutes.” 

“You— you  mean  you’ve  caught  fish  in  this  muddy 
mess?  he  stammered  as  he  executed  an  all-inclusive  sweep 
of  his  arm. 

“Fish  can  smell  as  well  as  see,”  I reminded. 

“Ugh,  worms,”  he  disdainfully  sniffed.  “Let  me  have 
some,”  he  incongruously  added. 

Some  thirty  minutes  later  an  individual  carrying  a dis- 
mantled rod,  sauntered  through  scads  of  trout  lilies  and 
johnny-jump-ups  and  headed  our  way.  He  finally  stopped 
a scant  dozen  feet  away  and  just  stared  at  us.  We  recog- 
nized him  at  once  as  an  acquaintance  from  up  around 
'ioungsville.  He  was  a minister,  an  avowed  fly  fisher  and 
an  artist  of  considerable  reputation  at  turning  out  some  of 
the  finest  examples  of  the  fly  tier’s  art. 

A grin  gradually  bespread  his  face.  “I  never  thought 
I d ever  find  you  chaps  in  such  a compromising  situation,” 
he  ^giggled. 

If  you  consider  a situation  wherein  one  is  catching  fish 
a compromising  one,  you  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,” 
guiltily  mumbled  my  companion. 

Our  Gideon  friend  evinced  surprise.  “You’ve  caught 
fish?” 

“Of  course.  Six  of  ’em.” 

Well,  well,  and  I thought  the  water  too  murky  even  for 
worms,”  his  voice  sort  of  faded  away  as  he  rummaged 
through  his  creel. 

My  purist  friend  winked.  “Fish  can  smell  as  well  as 
see,  you  know.’  Then,  as  he  sidled  toward  me  to  make 
room  he  added,  “Come  on  gather  ’round.” 

By  the  time  the  water  had  cleared  sufficiently  to  permit 
limited  use  of  artificials,  we  had  accounted  for  eleven  nice 
browns  and  one  stunningly  colored  brookie. 


Admittedly,  that  was  out-and-out  worm  fishing,  the  kind 
of  fishing  that  is  closest  to  my  heart  when  the  quarry 
consists  of  yellow  perch,  bluegills,  bullheads  and  suckers  in 
variety,  the  latter  including  the  giant  redhorse  of  Elk 
Creek  up  in  Erie  County  and,  of  course,  any  game  fish 
when  conditions  warrant  it. 

Occassionally,  certain  fish  will  take  a worm  when  all 
other  live  baits  and  artificials  are  spurned.  Frequently  the 
incident  may  be  one  of  such  inconsistent  behavior  as  to 
make  it  a standout. 

If  one  stands  on  the  railroad  trestle  where  Sandy  Creek 
flows  into  the  Allegheny,  he  can  often  see  northern  pike 
poised  in  the  clear  water  of  the  smaller  stream.  On  one 
such  occasion  I carefully  worked  my  way  to  the  nearest 
bank  and  began  plugging  away  with  everything  that  I 
thought  might  do  the  trick.  An  hour  or  so  later  I was  both 
baffled  and  empty-handed. 

After  a liesurely  smoke  I changed  my  rigging  and  im- 
paled a single  nightcrawler  on  the  Limerick.  I figured  that 
the  game  could  be  played  in  the  middle  as  well  as  at  both 
ends. 

Minutes  after  I had  dropped  the  worm  into  the  pool  I 
carefully  peered  over  the  dike-like  formation  behind  which 
I crouched,  to  see  a pike  within  inches  of  the  wriggling 
worm.  Even  as  I looked  the  worm  suddenly  disappeared 
although  I could  have  sworn  that  the  fish  had  not  budged. 
My  strike  was  entirely  reflexive,  more  instinctive  than 
purposeful. 

However,  my  hook  was  fast  to  the  fish  and  soon  I was 
admiring  my  first  Pennsylvania  northern,  a slinky  28  incher. 
A pike  on  worms?  I’d  heard  of  it,  but  never  dreamed  it 
would  happen  to  me. 

Now  to  console  those  souls  who  believe  I’ve  desecrated 
every  rule  in  the  fly  fisher’s  lexicon.  Be  reminded  that  there 
is  a kind  of  worm  fishing  for  trout  which  for  the  exercise 
of  sheer  skill,  subterfuge  and  honest-to-goodness  cleverness 
tops  any  method  employing  artificials.  The  method  orig- 
inating in  the  limpid  chalk  streams  of  England  is  con- 
sidered a superlative  art  employed  mostly  by  the  most 
fastidious  anglers— when  they  want  to  catch  fish.  Imagine 
fishing  upstream  as  does  the  dryfly  exponent  excepting  that 
the  lure  consists  of  a well  scoured,  hardened  angleworm. 

The  lowly  worm  attained  its  fame  because  of  its  wide 
distribution  and  ease  of  collecting.  More  important,  there 
isn’t  a freshwater  fish  that  doesn’t  go  for  it. 

Plebian?  That  all  depends.  Cosmopolitan?  You  bet. 
Dependable?  Always. 
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THE  EASY  APPROACH 
TO  SPINNING 

the  “coffee  grinder ” age  is  long  gone 

By  JOSEPH  D.  BATES,  JR. 

Photos  courtesy  of  The  Garcia  Corporation 


AlONG  about  the  time  of  World  War  II,  fishermen  were 
startled  to  see  a few  rugged  individualists  using  an  awk- 
word  looking  underslung  reel  attached  to  a light  rod  with 
outsize  guides  which  could  cast  even  the  tiniest  of 
weighted  lures  from  hell  to  breakfast.  They  derisively 
called  the  reel  a “coffee  grinder”,  and  told  its  advocates 
what  they  could  do  with  it. 

Since  those  early  days,  spinning  has  come  of  age.  Dur- 
ing the  past  several  years  it  has  become  a major  angling 
method,  perhaps  more  popular  than  any  other. 

Advocates  of  the  spinning  method  find  that  the  fixed 
spool  reel  eliminates  backlashes;  that  the  tackle  needs  little 
or  no  room  for  backcasts,  and  that  it  is  able  to  toss  surpris- 
ingly small  weighted  lures  almost  out  of  sight.  It  can  reach 
the  fish  anywhere,  near  the  surface,  or  deep  down.  It 
handles  almost  all  game  fish,  from  sea-going  whoppers 
down  to  panfish.  It  is  an  easy  method  with  essentials  that 
can  be  learned  in  a few  minutes  well  enough  for  the 
beginner  to  handle  the  tackle  properly  and  to  go  out  and 
catch  fish. 

Confirmed  fly  fishermen  sometimes  deplore  spinning 
because  they  think  the  method  is  too  easy  to  learn.  This  is 
a point,  but  spinning  helps  beginners  to  enjoy  angling— 
and  many  later  graduate  to  the  fly.  Others  say  spinning 
kills  too  many  fish.  I disagree  with  this,  because  the 


choice  of  any  tackle  must  suit  conditions,  and  no  one  type 
of  tackle  suits  them  all.  Fishermen  can  get  skunked  just 
as  surely  with  spinning  gear  as  with  anything  else. 

In  learning  how  to  have  fun  catching  fish  with  light 
tackle,  spinning  is  an  excellent  way  to  start.  It’s  an  easy 
beginning  method  for  wives  and  kids,  as  well  as  for  men 
who  haven’t  fished  very  much,  or  even  at  all.  Its  also  a 
method  highly  experienced  anglers  usually  use  as  a supple- 
ment to  the  fly  rod  because,  by  adapting  the  strength  of 
the  tackle  to  the  strength  of  the  fish,  they  can  make  their 
fishing  as  sporty  as  they  want. 

The  trouble  with  spinning  is  that  fishermen  often  think 
there’s  nothing  to  learn  about  it.  They  sometimes  think 
they  can  buy  any  kind  of  tackle  and  start  right  in.  It’s  not 
quite  that  easy.  To  begin  properly,  it  is  necessary  to  follow 
a few  simple  rules— and  here  they  are: 

Start  with  properly  matched  tackle.  Rod,  reel,  lines  and 
lures  should  be  fitted  to  each  other  for  best  results.  Buy  a 
good  reel  of  a well-known  brand,  preferably  of  the  open- 
faced  type.  Reels  with  covered  spools  essentially  are  a 
compromise  between  spinning  and  plug-casting.  The 
secret  of  spinning  is  the  ability  of  the  reel  to  cast  a light 
lure  unimpeded  by  drag,  and  one  gets  considerable  drag 
with  a revolving  spool  or  a covered  spool  in  his  reel. 
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In  inland  areas  such  as  Pennsylvania,  three  or  four 
pound  test  monofilament  usually  is  strong  enough  for  all 
purposes  except  perhaps  fishing  in  waters  infested  with 
weeds  or  stumps.  An  extra  reel  spool  is  handy  anyway,  so 
why  not  get  one  with  three  pound  test  line  and  another 
with  six.  The  lighter  line  casts  lighter  lures  farther.  Save 
the  heavier  line  for  a spare,  or  for  weedy  or  stumpy  waters, 
or  for  very  big  fish.  As  anglers  gain  experience  they 
frequently  go  to  lighter  or  “ultra-light”  equipment,  thus 
adding  even  more  to  the  thrills  of  fishing. 

Lures  in  the  one-quarter  to  one-half  ounce  range  fit  lines 
of  from  three  to  six  pounds  test  properly.  Wobblers  and 
spinners  are  popular  for  trout.  These  and  small  plugs  or 
jigs  are  excellent  for  bass,  pickerel  and  other  game  fish. 
Since  styles  in  lures  vary  with  locations,  it  is  well  to  ask  an 
experienced  angler  or  tackle  dealer  for  advice  before 
making  a selection. 

Rods  will  be  of  glass  fiber,  at  least  to  start  with.  Before 
buying  a set  of  tackle,  assemble  it  to  see  that  the  rod’s 
action  goes  well  down  into  the  butt,  and  that  the  lure  flexes 
the  rod  slightly,  but  not  too  much. 

Let  the  dealer  put  the  lines  on  the  reel  spools,  because 
they  must  be  wound  on  evenly  and  tightly.  Fill  the  spool 
completely  with  line,  rather  than  partly  with  backing. 

! Monofilament  line  is  cheap,  and  can  be  reversed  on  the 
spool  when  the  forward  section  becomes  slightly  worn. 
Worn  sections  can  be  removed,  and  new  line  spliced  on 
with  a “Barrel  knot”.  For  maximum  casting  ease,  the  spool 
should  be  filled  to  the  lip,  but  no  more.  Underfilled  spools 
penalize  anglers  in  casting  distance.  Overfilled  spools 
result  in  coils  being  cast  off  prematurely,  thus  resulting 
in  snarls. 

Now,  let’s  remember  one  cardinal  rule.  Keep  the  line 
tight  on  the  spool  at  all  times.  Never  allow  loose  coils.  If, 
in  fishing,  the  line  becomes  loose  on  the  reel,  make  a short 
cast  and  then  reel  it  on  tightly.  While  it  is  said  that  there 
are  no  backlashes  with  spinning  tackle,  loose  coils  can 
result  in  bad  snarls  (which  are  about  the  same  thing). 

Now,  with  tackle  assembled,  and  remembering  these 
rudiments,  let’s  go  fishing!  Reel  in  the  lure  to  between 
six  inches  and  a foot  from  the  rod  tip.  Pick  up  the  line 
over  the  tip  of  the  forefinger,  as  shown  in  photo  “A”,  and 
open  the  bail  (or  pick-up  arm).  Now  you’re  ready  to  cast, 
and  you’re  holding  the  tackle  as  shown  in  photo  “B”.  Use 
of  the  arm  in  casting  is  unnecessary  because  even  the 
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Photo  "D" 


longest  casts  can  be  made  with  the  wrist  only.  Using 
wrist  motion,  bring  the  rod  back  sharply  as  shown  in 
photo  “C”.  The  bend  in  the  rod,  as  shown  in  the  photo, 
is  used  to  propel  the  lure,  so  utilize  all  the  bend  of  the 
back-cast  by  bringing  the  rod  forward  sharply  while  it  is 
maximumlv  flexed,  aiming  the  tip  slightly  above  the 
target,  as  shown  in  photo  “D”.  As  the  rod  snaps  forward 
to  the  target  position  the  line  is  released  from  the  fore- 
finger by  extending  the  forefinger  the  instant  the  rod  is 
stopped  over  the  target.  (Actually,  all  there  is  to  it  is  to 
point  the  forefinger  at  the  target.)  The  lure,  thus  released 
now  flies  toward  the  target. 

It  is  important  in  keeping  a tight  line  on  the  reel  spool, 
and  also  important  in  casting  accuracy,  to  stop  the  lure  in 
the  air  when  it  has  arrived  at  a point  directly  over  the 
target.  To  do  this,  merely  touch  the  forefinger  of  the  rod 
hand  to  the  reel  spools,  thus  stopping  the  outflow  of  the 
line.  Now,  by  starting  to  reel  in,  the  bail  (or  pick-up  arm) 
automatically  closes,  thus  putting  the  line  under  control  of 
the  reel.  The  cast  is  fished  out  by  reeling  in  the  lure, 
giving  it  whatever  action  seems  desirable.  When  fish  is 
hooked,  promptly  engage  the  anti-reverse  lever  to  prevent 
the  reel  from  back-winding  and  to  make  it  unnecessary  to 
hold  the  reel  handle,  except  when  reeling.  The  fish,  if  he’s 
a big  one,  takes  out  line  against  the  drag  set  on  the  reel 
spool.  Avoid  setting  the  drag  too  tight,  and  don’t  try  to 
adjust  it  when  handling  a fish.  Added  drag  temporarily 
can  be  applied,  if  necessary,  by  holding  the  forefinger 
against  the  outer  lip  of  the  reel-spool. 

There  are  several  types  of  casts;  the  two  most  important 
being  the  side  cast  and  the  overhead  cast.  The  side  cast 
affords  a lower  trajectory  to  the  line  and  lure,  and  is  most 
often  used  unless  obstructions  are  in  the  way.  The  over- 
head cast  is  used  only  when  necessary  because  it  puts  a 
“belly”  in  the  line— which  can  be  a hinderance,  especially 
on  windy  days.  Many  anglers  settle  on  a usual  casting 
habit  somewhere  between  the  two,  as  shown  in  photo  “C”. 

These  are  the  elements  of  successful  spinning.  These 
are  all  we  need  to  know  to  enjoy  the  sport  and  to  catch  fish. 
A good  book  on  the  subject  will  tell  the  rest,  and  there  is 
a lot  more  to  learn.  Read  up  on  it  for  maximum  success. 
Neither  the  spinning  rod  nor  the  fly  rod  is  the  answer  to  all 
angling  problems.  With  either,  we  can  enjoy  fishing— but 
with  both  we  should  have  the  ideal  solution  to  any 
situation. 
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BROOK  TROUT 


BROOK  TROUT 

( Salvelinus  fontinalis) 

The  brook  “trout”  is  the  most  beautiful  and  widely  distributed  member  of 
the  salmon  family  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  found  in  the  small,  cold,  mountain  streams 
and  lakes  and  in  the  spring-fed,  limestone  streams  of  the  valleys.  Originally  it  prob- 
ably occurred  in  nearly  all  of  the  streams  of  the  commonwealth  but  pollution,  silta- 
tion  and  the  warming  of  many  of  these  waters  by  deforestation  has  restricted  the 
present  range.  Another  closely  related  char,  the  lake  trout,  native  to  though  rare  at 
present  in  Lake  Erie,  has  been  established  in  Harveys  Lake  and  several  other  deep, 
cold  lakes  in  Pennsylvania. 

Although  the  world’s  record  for  the  brook  trout  is  14  pounds  eight  ounces,  caught 
in  the  Nipigon  River,  Ontario  in  1916,  a three  or  four  pound  fish  would  be  unusual 
for  Pennsylvania  and  most  anglers  are  happy  with  a seven  to  nine  inch  trout.  The 
flesh  varies  from  white  to  a deep  pink  in  fish  which  have  been  feeding  on  natural 
food  rich  in  pigmented  oils  such  as  are  found  in  crayfish.  The  brook  trout  is  the 
choice  of  most  epicures. 

Spring-fed  areas  are  required  for  spawning  which  generally  occurs  in  November. 
Food  consists  largely  of  aquatic  insects,  crustaceans  and  fish.  Artificial  flies,  earth- 
worms and  small  minnows  are  the  best  lures. 

BROWN  TROUT 

( Salmn  trutta) 

The  brow  n Trout  w as  introduced  into  America  from  Europe  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  19th  century.  The  original  eggs  for  this  introduction  came  from  Germane 
but  is  widely  distributed  in  most  European  waters.  A variety  of  the  brown  trout 
from  Loeh-Leven,  Scotland,  has  also  been  stocked  in  some  of  the  waters  of  the  state. 
It  is  doubtful  that  it  can  be  distinguished  from  the  brown  trout  proper.  Brown  trout 
are  now  found  in  practically  all  of  the  important  trout  streams  of  the  state.  They 
can  tolerate  slightly  warmer  water  than  the  brook  trout  and  reach  a greater  age  and 
size  and  are  somewhat  more  difficult  to  capture  than  the  brook  trout.  They  have  held 
their  own  through  natural  reproduction  in  most  of  the  streams  where  stocked  in 
spite  of  heavy  fishing  pressure. 

The  world’s  record  for  brown  trout  is  39  pounds  eight  ounces  caught  in  Loch 
Awe,  Scotland  in  1866.  The  record  for  Pennsylvania  insofar  as  can  be  determined, 
is  a 17  pound  trout  taken  in  Spring  Creek,  Centre  County,  in  1946.  Although  three 
and  four  pound  trout  are  not  uncommon,  a twelve  to  fourteen  inch  wild  brown  trout 
puts  up  a spectacular  fight  on  light  tackle  and  is  almost  the  equal  of  the  brook  trout 
on  the  table. 

Spawning  occurs  slightly  before  the  brook  trout  in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  gen- 
erally in  spring-fed  areas  of  gravel-bottomed  streams.  Food  consists  of  aquatic  in- 
sects, crayfish  and  other  crustaceans  and  there  is  a somewhat  greater  proportion  of 
fish  in  the  diet  than  is  the  case  of  the  brook  or  rainbow  trout.  Earthworms,  minnows 
and  artificial  flies  are  popular  lures;  small  plugs,  spoons  and  spinners  are  also  useful. 

RAINBOW  TROUT 

( Saltno  gairdneri ) 

The  rainbow  trout,  also  often  called  “steelhead”  when  it  has  access  to  the  sea  or 
to  a large  lake  in  which  to  mature,  was  native  to  the  Pacific  slope  from  California 
to  Alaska.  It  has  been  widely  stocked  in  Pennsylvania  waters  but  has  limited  re- 
productive success  in  most  of  them.  This  trout  thrives  in  even  warmer  water  than 
the  brown  trout  and  does  especially  well  in  lakes  and  in  the  cooler  ponds  of  the 
state. 

The  world’s  record  for  rainbow  trout  is  37  pounds  taken  in  Lake  Pend  Oreille, 
Idaho.  The  Pennsylvania  record  for  rainbow  trout  appears  to  be  13  pounds,  taken  in 
Kettle  Creek  in  1957.  In  recent  years  large  rainbow  or  steelhead  trout  have  been 
caught  in  the  lower  ends  of  tributaries  to  Lake  Erie  where  they  go  to  spawn  each 
spring.  The  rainbow  trout  is  probably  the  most  active  fighter  of  the  group  feeding 
extensively  on  the  surface  and  jumping  frequently  when  hooked.  The  flesh  is 
generally  white  and  is  not  considered  as  good  eating  as  that  of  the  brook  or  brown 
trout. 

Gravel-bottomed  streams  with  an  active  current  are  required  for  spawning.  Nor- 
mally a spring  spawner  (March  and  April)  fall  hatchery  strains  have  been  developed 
and  fall  spawning  is  known  to  occur  in  several  streams  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
food  consists  of  aquatic  insects,  snails,  crustaceans  and  to  a lesser  degree  fish.  Arti- 
ficial flies,  earthworms,  especially  in  combination  with  small  spinners,  and  minnows 
are  popular  baits. 


\ 


"It's  nice  here,  but  I sure  miss  opening  day 
on  a trout  stream." 


"Well,  the  day  wasn't  entirely  wasted  . . . 
remember,  we  saw  a belted  king  fisher,  a 
knock-kneed  warbler,  two  field  mice  and  a 
ground  hog  " 
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No  one  knows  exactly  when  the  first  spinner  was  used  to 
catch  a fish.  Perhaps  a chip  of  mother-of-pearl  from  a 
mussel  shell  was  used  to  fashion  the  first  revolving  lure. 
It  could  have  been  a piece  of  hammered  gold,  fashioned  by 
an  Aztec  Indian  that  took  the  honors.  The  truth  lies 
buried  in  the  ruins  of  history  and  will  remain  so. 

In  the  United  States,  modern  historians  credit  two  men 
with  the  development  of  the  spinner  as  we  know  it.  John 
Hildebrandt,  of  Logansport,  Indiana,  staked  his  claim  with 
a dime  for  a blade,  a hairpin  for  a shaft.  He  caught  so 
many  fish  with  his  contraption  that  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  as  a lure-maker.  His  family  name  has  remained 
well-known  in  the  business  for  more  than  sixty  years. 
Another  contender  for  the  throne  was  one  Paul  Steuch. 
Steuch  used  the  shiny  trademark  from  a cut  of  plug 
tobacco  to  catch  fish  on  the  South  Platte  River  in  Colorado. 
His  good  fortune  with  the  shiny  little  horseshoe  led  to  the 
development  of  the  present  day  Colorado  spinner,  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  the  many  flashers. 

The  spinner,  with  its  revolving  blade,  is  just  about 
the  greatest  fish  attractor  man  has  found.  It  regularly 
produces  more  game  fish  under  all  conditions  than  any 
other  item  in  the  tackle  box.  It  can  be  coupled  with  a 
bare  hook,  pork  rind,  bait,  feathers,  or  bucktail  to  catch 
practically  any  game  fish  known.  Although  it  looks  like 
nothing  a fish  would  normally  eat,  the  bodvless  blinker 
casts  its  flash  through  murky  waters  and  produces  where 
other  lures  fails.  It  works  equally  well  in  clear,  sparkling 
waters,  stirring  otherwise  listless  fish  to  a striking  frenzy 
for  reasons  not  wholly  understood. 

The  importance  of  the  reflective  glint  cannot  be  denied 
when  spinners  produce  in  cascading  waters.  Nature’s 
cadence,  under  such  conditions,  subdues  or  erases  alto- 
gether any  emission  of  sound  sent  out  by  the  tiny  blade. 
On  the  other  hand,  conducted  experiments  have  provided 
proof  that  sightless  fish  detect  and  strike  at  spinners  in 
motion.  \ ibrations  in  the  water,  much  like  those  set  up 


by  a plane’s  propeller  in  air,  seem  to  have  an  important 
effect  in  attracting  fish.  Which  attraction,  flash  or  commo- 
tion, is  most  important  has  become  moot.  The  smart 
fisherman  chooses  spinners  that  are  full  of  “sparks”  and 
rotate  easily  on  their  shafts. 

Although  there  is  an  endless  array  to  choose  from,  most 
spinners  fall  into  four  general  groupings:  Standard, 

Colorado,  June  Bug,  and  Propeller.  The  Standard,  some- 
times named  Idaho,  Indiana,  etc.,  is  attached  to  a wire 
shaft  by  a clevis,  allowing  both  spinner  and  clevis  to  rotate 
freely  on  the  shaft.  Blades  may  be  shaped  round,  teardrop, 
oval,  or  willow  leaf.  The  Colorado  spinner  is  secured  to  a 
ring  which  in  turn  is  attached  to  a swivel  above,  or  two 
swivels,  one  fore  and  one  aft.  The  blade  is  egg-shaped 
and  the  whirling  action  is  in  the  swivel.  The  June  Bug 
rotates  on  a wire  shaft  which  runs  through  the  fore  part  of 
the  spinner  and  a brace  extending  from  the  concave  under- 
side. The  brace  provides  rigidity  and  the  blade  is  confined 
to  turning  on  a single  axis.  The  Propeller  is  constructed 
of  blades  of  equal  size  and  contour  and  rotates  on  a shaft 
through  its  center. 

With  so  many  spinners  on  the  market,  how  is  the  poor 
fisherman  to  choose  that  which  is  best?  He  finds  himself 
in  much  the  same  dilemma  as  a young  rooster  dropped 
into  a yard  full  of  hens.  The  solution  is  quite  simple.  Suc- 
cess is  not  so  much  a matter  of  choice  as  it  is  performance. 
The  angler  with  a few  basic  spinners  can  turn  an  otherwise 
dull  day  into  one  of  memories.  Learn  to  know  the  action 
of  your  spinners  by  tossing  them  into  the  water  nearby 
and  observing  the  retrieve.  Pick  your  favorites  from  the 
lively  ones,  those  that  turn  freely  and  with  the  slightest 
of  tugs.  Select  the  silver  finish  blades  for  deep  or  murky 
waters.  Use  a brass  finish  for  those  lazy,  bright  days  when 
waters  are  quiet.  Fish  a hole  as  though  it  were  the  only 
one  available,  whether  it  be  lake  or  stream.  Quite  often, 
the  fish  are  feeding  at  a level  made  desirable  by  the 
temperature.  Fish  the  spinner  at  various  levels  until  you 
find  the  right  one.  At  times,  the  first,  second,  or  third 
cast  will  only  arouse  the  curiosity  of  your  opponent. 
The  fourth  time  around  may  be  the  one  that  rings  the  bell. 

The  reflection  of  a spinner  simulates  the  glancing  flash 
of  a minnow  as  it  darts  and  turns  in  the  water.  Any  lurking 
fish  that  feels  larger  than  the  flash  is  stimulated.  Since  the 
flash  of  the  minnow  is  a now-and-then  thing,  it  follows  that 
any  imitative  effort  should  duplicate  the  effect.  This  is 
best  accomplished  by  the  pause-and-retrieve  method  of 
presentation.  Just  as  a fish  is  more  readily  induced  to 
eat  a morsel  that  is  easily  partaken,  the  spinner  must  be 
in  proportion  to  the  fish  you  seek.  A good  rule  of  thumb 
is  to  pick  a size  that  seems  about  right,  put  it  back,  and 
select  the  next  smaller  size. 
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A feeding  fish  doesn’t  expect  his  lunch  to  hit  him  on  the 
head.  Try  to  present  your  spinner  in  a subtle  manner. 
The  shoreline  offers  an  excellent  point  of  entry.  Cast  as 
near  the  edge  of  it  as  possible,  even  on  the  shore  itself, 
and  bring  the  lure  past  the  logical  spot  for  a lunker. 
Where  weed  beds  prevail,  it  works  wonders  to  cast  a 
weedless  hook  spinner  into  the  bed,  wait  a few  moments, 
and  bring  the  lure  home  with  the  pause  and  pull  system. 

Many  sports  fishermen  object  to  the  all  too  common 
use  of  treble  hooks  on  spinners.  It  is  often  a weapon  that 
injures  and  kills  many  undersize  and  unwanted  fish.  The 
use  of  a single  hook  will  produce  almost  as  many  fish  in 
the  long  run  and  still  allow  the  unhooking  of  the  hapless 
fish  you  want  to  put  back.  It  is  a simple  task  to  remove 
the  treble  hooks  you  find  on  the  product  and  replace  the 
three-way  entangler  with  a single  hook.  This  practice 
also  prevents  many  snags  when  fishing  on  or  near  the 
bottom  of  lake  or  stream. 

All  types  of  spinners  have  a tendency  to  twist  the  line 
by  their  rotation.  An  extra  swivel  or  a swivel  chain  will 
help  solve  the  problem.  The  addition  of  a keel  sinker 
will  help  also  if  you  can  accommodate  the  extra  weight. 
Some  fishermen  prefer  to  cut  or  punch  circular  patches 
from  sheet  lead,  crimping  the  little  wafers  over  the  line 
to  form  a keel.  Checking  the  action  now  and  then  is 
usually  enough  insurance  that  the  blade  is  rotating  freely 
and  that  the  line  is  not  being  twisted. 

Cheap  spinners  are  no  bargain.  Buy  quality  products 
that  retain  their  finish  and  operate  efficiently.  Keep  your 
spinners  in  good  shape  by  keeping  them  separated  in  fly 
book  or  box.  This  will  prevent  the  scratches  that  build 
up  by  careless  handling.  Cut  a swatch  of  polish  cloth 
about  the  size  of  a dollar  bill  and  keep  it  with  the  lures. 
A quick  wipe  with  the  cloth  will  renew  its  “oh-vou-kid” 
lustre  and  perhaps  add  to  your  catch.  Another  method  of 
preserving  finish  is  by  spraying  on  one  of  the  many  clear 
plastic  finishes  available  in  any  paint  shop  or  hardware 
store.  The  finish  will  protect  the  flash  as  long  as  it  is  not 
removed  by  wear  and  tear. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  advantage  to  using  spinners 
is  their  universality.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  every  locale 
has  its  own  favorite  fly,  plug,  spoon,  or  lure,  the  spinner  is 
at  home  wherever  it  goes.  The  writer  once  found  himself 
with  a French  guide  who  spoke  only  four  words  of  English 
throughout  a week  of  fishing.  After  a day  or  two  of 
fruitless  endeavor,  the  guide  rattled  off  a speech  that 
was  unintelligible,  took  the  fishing  vest  off  my  back,  and 
dumped  a week’s  salary  in  tackle  on  the  ground.  His 
toothless  grin  indicated  that  he  finally  found  something 
to  his  liking  and  he  held  up  his  find.  He  had  selected  a 
well-worn  object  and  used  two  of  the  precious  words  I 
understood,  “June  Bug.”  I June  Bugged  the  devil  out 
of  the  surrounding  waters  and  caught  fish.  The  other  two 
words  were,  “Fish”  and  “Yes.”  They  all  seemed  to  go 
together  that  week. 

A variation  of  the  spinner  is  the  addition  of  a blade  to 
a lure  that  could  be  fished  alone.  The  flashing  blade 
attracts  attention;  the  lure  then  takes  over.  Such  combina- 
tions have  become  most  popular  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  enjoy  spinning  and  spin  casting.  The  same  principle 
works  wonders  with  the  spinner-fly  combination.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a striking  fish  rarely  hits  the 
blade,  the  blinker  merely  serves  to  provoke  attention  to 
the  fly  or  lure  behind. 

What  is  the  strange  fascination  spinners  have  for  fish? 
Perhaps  it  is  the  whirling  motion,  perhaps  the  bouncing 
light.  Whatever  it  is,  it’s  wonderful. 


A BUNCH  OF  SPINNERS  in  all  styles  and  sizes.  Which  to 
choose?  A good  rule  of  thumb  is  to  pick  a size  that  seems 
about  right,  put  it  back,  select  the  next  smaller  size. 


SPINNER  USES  on  various  baits  and  rigs.  All  have  strange 
fascinations  for  fish  of  ail  species. 


SPINNER  HINTS 

If  a fish  follows  a spinner  hut  doesn’t  hit  it,  add  a fhj, 
worm,  or  minnow  behind. 

When  a single  spinner  fails,  add  another  one  behind 
or  switch  to  a doable  blade. 

To  improve  your  catch  with  spinners,  fish  slower  than 
you  feel  you  should.  A lively  retrieve  fascinates  fishermen, 
a slow  one  fascinates  fish. 

Fish  a spinner  across  and  upstream.  Let  it  travel  with 
the  current  as  a minnow  woidd. 

Experiment.  There  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules.  If  you 
are  not  producing,  try  the  unusual  method.  It  may  turn 
the  tide. 

Add  a spinner  to  anything  you  are  using.  It  may  bring 
the  attention  you  are  seeking. 

A handful  of  spinners  don’t  weight  much.  Keep  them 
handy. 
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TIE  A FORK-TAIL  ADAMS 

a first  rate  attractor  flu  by  chauncy  k.  lively 


The  Adams  was  first  tied  in  Michigan  by  Leonard  Halli- 
day  some  forty-odd  years  ago,  and  since  its  birth  it  has 
become  one  of  the  most  widely  used  dry  flies  in  America. 
Although  it  was  not  intended  to  imitate  a specific  insect, 
the  Adams  comes  close  to  imitating  many  sombre, 
brownish-gray  mayflies  found  on  our  trout  streams  and  is 
a first  rate  attractor  fly. 

The  dressing  we  are  going  to  use  in  tying  the  Adams 
follows  the  original  tie  with  the  exception  of  the  tails. 
The  original  pattern  called  for  tails  of  golden  pheasant 


tippets  but  hackle  fibers  are  used  most  commonly  today. 
Our  own  choice  is  simply  three  Polar  bear  hairs,  dyed 
black  and  tied  with  the  fork-like  spread  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  mayfly  tails.  Polar  bear  hair  is  a wonderfully 
durable  material,  neither  too  stiff  nor  too  soft,  and  gives 
the  fly  good  tail  support  on  the  water. 

The  accompaning  photographs  illustrate  the  step-by-step 
tying  procedure  and  will  enable  the  beginning  fly  tier 
to  quickly  get  the  hang  of  the  operation. 


ii  


FIGURE  NO.  1 

Place  a fine-wire  dry  fly  hook  in  the  vise  and  attach  tying  thread  by 
half-hitching  in  back  of  eye,  leaving  plenty  of  space  to  finish  off 
head.  Thread  should  be  as  fine  as  can  be  managed  easily  without 
breakage.  Size  8/0  is  shown. 


FIGURE  NO.  3 

Tie  wings  on  top  of  hook,  wet-fly  style,  binding  hackle  stems  at  base 
of  wings.  Trim  stems  in  front  of  windings. 


FIGURE  NO.  2 

For  wings,  select  two  medium  sized  grizzly  (Plymouth  Rock)  hackles 
and  strip  off  fibers  from  butt  portions  until  only  hackle  tops  of  de- 
sired length  remain  on  the  stems.  Wings  should  be  slightly  longer 
than  hook  shank. 


FIGURE  NO.  4 

Pull  wings  to  upright  position  and  take  several  turns  of  thread  snug 
behind  base  of  wings  to  hold  position. 
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FIGURE  NO.  7 

Wax  four  or  five  inches  of  thread  next  to  the  hook  and  apply  dub- 
bing of  blue-gray  muskrat  fur.  Dubbing  should  be  applied  sparingly 
by  rolling  fur  around  thread  with  thumb  and  forefinger.  Wind 
dubbed  thread  forward  until  a nicely  tapered  fur  body  is  formed, 
and  half-hitch  thread  just  behind  wings. 


FIGURE  NO.  6 

Tie  tails  securely  at  bend  of  hook  and  take  a turn  or  two  of  thread 
under  base  of  tails  to  spread  them.  Tails  should  be  about  twice  the 
length  of  hook  shank. 


FIGURE  NO.  8 

Select  one  dark  brown  and  one  grizzly  neck  hackle  of  good  quality 
and  proper  size.  Radius  of  hackle,  when  wound,  should  not  exceed 
twice  the  gap  of  hook.  Strip  the  webby  lower  portion  of  each 
hackle  from  stem,  place  hackles  together  with  glossy  sides  toward 
rear  of  fly  and  bind  to  hook  just  back  of  wings.  The  hackles  should 
be  tied  in  so  that  their  position  is  vertical  and  "on  edge"  to  the  body 
of  the  fly.  This  position  is  secured  by  taking  several  tight  figure- 
eight  windings  around  the  hackle  stems.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  in  tying  a dry  fly  once  it  places  the  hackle  in  perfect 
position  of  the  first  turn,  which  can  be  made  neatly  without  twist- 
ing. After  hackles  are  secured,  bend  stems  forward  underneath  the 
hook  and  take  two  or  three  winds  around  them  in  front  of  wings  to 
lock  hackles.  Trim  stems  next  to  windings. 


FIGURE  NO.  10 

Adams,  completed.  Useful  sizes  range  from  $12  to  $18. 


FIGURE  NO.  9 

Fasten  hackle  pliers  to  rear  hackle  and  wind  clockwise  behind 
wings,  working  forward  carefully  to  avoid  binding  down  fibers,  and 
make  the  last  complete  turn  in  front  of  wings.  Tie  off  hackle  as 
shown  and  trim  away  excess. 

The  second  hackle  is  wound  in  the  same  way,  through  the  first 
hackle  and  tied  off  in  front  of  wings.  Build  up  a neat,  tapered  head 
with  thread,  whip  finish  and  apply  a drop  of  head  cement  or  lacquer 
to  head. 


FIGURE  NO.  5 

Press  wings  down  to  semi-spent  position,  as  shown,  and  pass  thread 
around  base  of  wing  in  figure-eight  pattern  to  lock  wings  in  position. 
Spiral  thread  to  rear  of  hook.  Select  three  straight,  black-dyed 
Polar  bear  hairs  for  tails. 
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MimOW  BAITS  FOR  EARLY  TROUT 


By  DON  SHINER 


In  April,  when  the  Pennsylvania  trout  season  opens,  we, 
who  have  been  awaiting  this  eventful  month,  put  on  long 
underwear,  waders  and  a wool  shirt  or  two,  and  step  into 
the  cold,  melted  snow  water  to  renew  acquaintance  with 
trout  and  the  outdoors.  The  country  side  seldom  greets  the 
opening  day  in  a spring-like  manner.  Generally  it  is  cold, 
with  a raw  wind  whipping  across  the  wild  surging  currents. 
Chill  of  the  water  quickly  penetrates  our  boots  and  long 
johns  to  numb  legs  and  toes.  Trout  catches  are  sometimes 
sparse,  and  with  it  goes  a little  bit  of  our  enthusiasm. 

Though  better  fishing  will  come  within  a few  weeks, 
when  weather  and  water  warms,  and  insect  hatches 
become  abundant,  you  can  take  trout  on  opening  day.  But 
it  means  meeting  the  trout  on  their  own  terms. 

In  typical  fashion,  one  fisherman  whose  eyes  were 
watering  and  nose  red  from  the  cold  remarked,  as  we  stood 
hip  deep  in  the  Loyalsock  stream,  “Pretty  poor  fishing 
today.  You  catch  any?” 

I opened  the  creel  and  displayed  three  trout.  All  were 
browns,  two  measuring  little  more  than  a twelve-inch 
rule,  the  other  a full  bodied  16-inch  trout.  This  wasn’t  a 
big  catch,  but  it  was  a start  for  the  season. 

“I  haven’t  caught  a thing  this  morning,”  the  stranger- 
ventured.  “What  bait  are  you  using?” 

I showed  him  my  rig— a 7 ft.  spin  rod,  6-pound  test 
monofilament  line.  No.  4 double  hook,  several  BB  size  split 
shot  and  a minnow  bait. 

This  angler,  his  face  fairly  blue  from  the  biting  cold, 
displayed  his  hook,  baited  with  pink  colored  salmon  eggs. 
There  was  a conspicuous  absence  of  lead  on  his  line.  It 
was  pretty  obvious  what  was  happening.  The  strong 
current  washed  the  egg-balls  downstream  at  a lively  rate, 
but  they  sank  only  a few  inches  under  the  surface.  There 
was  no  trout  activity  top  side.  Trout  were  deep,  lying 
behind  rocks  which  broke  the  full  force  of  the  current. 

Preserved  eggs  will  catch  early  season  trout.  So  will  a 
variety  of  flies  and  the  time  honored  worm.  But  on  open- 
ing day  and  continuing  through  the  season,  the  weighted 
minnow  is  among  the  very  choice  baits  for  trout.  I learned 
this  from  a good  friend  named  Sands. 

A number  of  years  have  passed,  but  I shall  not  soon 
forget  my  first  meeting  with  the  late  Kenneth  Sands,  a 
celebrated  minnow  fisherman  who  lived  on  the  banks  of 
big  Fishing  Creek  near  the  village  of  Orangeville  in 
northcentral  part  of  the  state.  Nor  will  I forget  the  force- 
fulness with  which  he  demonstrated  the  details  and 
intrinsics  inherent  with  minnows  for  big  trout.  Kenneth, 
of  course,  had  the  advantage  of  living  on  the  banks  of  this 
big,  clear  stream  and  his  evening  schedule  included  a few 
hours  of  fishing  each  day  of  the  season.  His  catches  were 
legendary  throughout  the  valley.  News  of  his  trophy  and 
near  trophy  size  trout  were  mentioned  with  such  regularity 
in  local  papers  that  the  names  oi  Sands  and  trout  were 
inseparably  linked  together. 

This  day  I stood  hip  deep  in  this  sparkling  stream, 


casting  wet  flies  for  a few  early  season,  nymphing  trout. 
Sands,  walking  leisurely  along  the  rocky  shoreline,  had 
a -twenty-four  inch  brown  dandling  from  a light  rope 
stringer  tied  to  his  belt. 

“What  a beautiful  trout!”  I remarked.  “Catch  it  on  a 
minnow?”  I asked. 

“Y-e-a-h,”  Sands  replied  in  his  characteristic  and  un- 
hurried manner.  “Lost  one  equally  this  large  last  night  in 
the  pool  you’re  fishing,”  he  added. 

I stepped  from  the  stream  to  examine  his  arm-long 
trout.  Then  I invited  him  to  give  the  pool  a whirl  for  the 
big  trout  he  had  lost.  A scheme  quickly  formulated  in  the 
back  of  my  mind.  I wanted  to  observe  Sands  in  action, 
then  perhaps  I could  duplicate  his  technique  and  catch 
lunker  size  trout  too. 

Without  further  encouragement,  Sands  waded  into  the 
chilled  water,  with  the  handsome  trout  dangling  from  the 
string  at  his  side.  Soon  he  cast  his  minnow  toward  an 
under  cut  portion  of  the  bank.  Almost  that  same  instant, 
in  a blur  of  motion,  he  was  battling  another  trout  that 
appeared,  on  its  first  wild  smash  to  the  surface,  every  bit  as 
large  as  the  one  tied  to  the  string  and  dangling  from 
his  waist. 

I longed  for  a camera  at  that  moment  to  record  the 
landing  of  that  trout!  But  I studied  his  technique  and  later, 
when  he  waded  ashore  with  a spent  trout  bent  double  in 
the  landing  net,  a perfect  duplicate  of  the  one  tied  to  his 
belt,  I gained  a glimpse  of  his  minnow  rig.  But  this  was 
hardly  necessary.  As  a courtesy  stemming  from  the  sharing 
of  this  pool,  he  gave  me  a replica  of  his  minnow  rig  and 
some  helpful  words  of  advice  as  well. 

Sands  used  a bent  wire,  darning  needle  in  size  and 
general  shape  to  sew  the  minnow  to  his  line.  He  then 
affixed  a double  hook  to  the  line,  cradling  the  minnow 
between  the  barbed  points.  Four  or  five  BB  size  split  shot, 
the  exact  number  depending  upon  the  force  of  the  current, 
are  inched  some  18-inches  above  the  bait.  This  weight  is 
necessary  to  cast  the  minnow  across  the  stream  and  sink 
the  bait  rather  rapidly  in  powerful,  sweeping  currents. 
Sands  demonstrated  the  fast  sweeps  of  the  rod  tip,  coupled 
to  the  reeling  of  line,  which  brought  the  minnow  swimming 
tantalizingly  back  toward  the  angler.  Of  course  a hook  or 
two  is  lost  from  snagging  on  rocks  on  the  bottom  of  the 
pools,  but  what  is  that  if  you  are  catching  big  trout? 

Since  that  eventful  meeting  with  the  “master  of  the 
minnow  ’,  I have  had  opportunities  to  discuss  this  style 
of  fishing  with  other  anglers  at  great  lengths  and  learned 
a variety  of  methods  are  used  in  lacing  the  bait  to  the  line. 
Some  prefer  sewing  line  through  the  minnow’s  mouth  and 
gills,  then  wrapping  line  around  the  bait’s  body  before 
inserting  a single  hook  near  the  tail.  Others  tie  a series  of 
half-hitches  around  the  bait  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations.  One  part  upon  which  there  is  universal 
agreement  is  the  required  lead.  Lots  of  lead  is  essential 
to  keep  the  minnow  skimming  near  the  bottom.  This  is 
especially  true  during  the  early  season. 
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KENNETH  SAND'S  famous  minnow  rig.  Wire,  in  foreground,  is  used 
to  thread  the  minnow  to  the  leader.  Double  hook  is  then  looped  in 
place. 

Minnow  baits  are  not  reserved  solely  for  big,  trophy  size 
trout.  Those  of  lesser  size  also  readily  strike  passing 
minnow  baits.  Average  sized,  that  is  10  to  12-inches  in 
length,  brooks  and  browns  strike  these  offerings.  These 
fish  are,  by  nature,  aggressive,  playing  the  role  of  predator, 
a necessary  part  in  the  world  of  water. 

Sands  once  remarked  about  the  surprisingly  large 
number  of  trophy  trout  in  most  streams  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  These  fish,  stocked  at  one  time  or  another 
by  the  Fish  Commission,  are  carried  over  from  one  season 
to  another.  Adapting  to  the  particular  environment  and 
eluding  the  offerings  of  fishermen  for  many  years,  these 
trout  grow  extra  large  with  age.  All  eventually  succumb 
to  a minnow  bait. 

Use  discrimination  in  gathering  this  bait.  Seining 
minnows,  similarly  to  raking  riffles  for  hellgramites,  results 
in  a loss  of  natural  food  within  the  stream.  The  quantity  of 
food  available  has  a direct  bearing  on  the  quantity  of  trout 
that  a stream  can  support.  Seine  minnows  from  small 
spring-fed  streams,  or  buy  them  from  commercial  establish- 
ments. Check  the  number  of  minnows  in  possession  al- 
lowed by  law  applicable  to  the  area  being  fished. 

Also  read  the  Fish  Laws  which  govern  the  size  of  the 
seine  used  in  netting  minnows,  and  the  types  of  minnows 
you  are  permitted  to  use.  The  law  prohibits,  and  with  just 
cause  too,  the  use  of  trout,  bass  or  walleye  fry,  as  well  as 
those  of  carp  and  goldfish. 

Carry  minnows  in  a small  can  or  glass  jar  tucked  in  your 
creel.  Be  sure  to  change  the  water  in  the  container  every 
half  hour,  or  oftener  if  the  weather  is  warm. 

That  day  on  the  Loyalsock  creek,  I removed  a wooden 
cylinder  of  split  shot  from  my  pocket  and  pinched  several 
BB’s  to  the  leader  belonging  to  that  cold  nosed  stranger. 

I gave  him  several  minnows  as  bait,  and  some  advice  that 
Sands  had  given  me.  Then  I returned  to  fishing.  Gradu- 
ally I worked  my  way  around  a bend  in  the  stream  and  lost 
sight  of  the  angler,  but  not  before  I saw  his  rod  suddenly 
snap  forward  into  a beautiful  bend.  The  minnow  had 
saved  his  day! 


MINNOWS  ARE  SEWED  to  the  line  in  a variety  of  ways.  In  all  cases 
the  minnow  is  securely  fixed  to  the  line  and  weight— split  shot,  is 
added. 


MINNOW  IS  SEWED  to  the  line  and  cradled  in  the  double  hook.  Note 
the  quantity  of  big  split  shot  fastened  to  the  leader. 
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TROUT  EN  CASSEROLE 


sounds  wonderful  and  it  is! 

By  RUTH  CROWE 


Does  your  husband  go  trout  fishing?  Mine  does,  often, 
and  now  and  then  he  brings  trout  home.  He  doesn’t  like  to 
eat  them,  but  I do.  My  friends  think  I am  lucky  because 
I can  have  a nice  big  broiled  trout,  enhanced  by  a touch  of 
butter  and  lemon,  whenever  I choose.  Ah,  me— how  little 
they  know. 

After  a successful  day  on  the  stream,  John  comes  home, 
tired,  hungry  and  happy.  Proudly  he  empties  his  creel, 
carefully  extricating  trout  from  soft  sweet-smelling  green 
fern.  First  one  or  two  small  ones,  then  a couple  of  10- 
inchers,  and  last  the  real  beauties— one  14,  one  15  and 
perhaps  one  18  inches. 

I exclaim,  he  gloats,  and  I “listen”  to  the  detailed  story 
of  how  each  one  came  home.  My  attitude  of  rapt  interest 
holds  no  clue  to  my  thinking:  “Here’s  my  chance  to  have 
the  Joneses  in  for  a trout  dinner,  something  special.” 

After  John  has  eaten  his  steak,  baked  potato  and  salad, 
he  starts  to  dry  his  line  and  look  after  his  tackle  while 
being  very  pleasant  and  conversational.  I am  busy  washing 
dishes,  my  thoughts  on  the  dinner  I shall  have  . . . say  next 
Tuesday.  Enthusiastically  I tell  John  and  he  says  “Fine! 
Fine!” 

As  we  talk,  he  opens  the  refrigerator  and  takes  out  the 
pan  of  trout.  I think,  “Here  we  go  again,  another  post- 
mortem,” but  all  he  says  is  “Where  is  the  waxed  paper?” 
It’s  right  in  front  of  him,  but  I get  it. 

Then  I notice  he  is  wrapping  the  biggest  trout  in  paper; 
the  next  two  he  has  laid  aside  on  another  piece.  I’m  afraid 
to  ask  what  gives.  He  looks  up,  smiles  and  says,  “I’ll  give 
this  big  one  to  the  boss.  He  was  out  Saturday  and  didn’t 
catch  a thing.  Then  I’ll  give  a couple  (the  next  in  size) 
to  Dr.  Downes;  he  doesn’t  get  trout  very  often.” 

His  gentle  smile  is  ingratiating,  but  I am  hard.  “I  want 
those  trout  for  the  dinner  I’m  planning.  The  answer,  as 
usual,  is  “Why,  Honey,  I’m  taking  only  three.  You’ll  have 
enough  left.” 

I’ve  gone  through  this  ma  times.  If  I want  to 
entertain,  I go  out  and  buy  a roast  .File  my  husband’s 
cronies  eat  big  trout.  All  season  long  I have  a supply  of 
little  ones.  I’m  told  they  are  more  delicious  than  the  big 
ones,  but  I’d  like  a chance  to  prove  it. 


I sulk  a while  and  then  become  crafty.  I’m  a good  cook; 

1 should  be  able  to  do  something  with  these  delectable 
morsels  and  still  not  spoil  John’s  pleasure  in  giving  away 
prize  trout. 

Next  day,  after  a little  concentration,  I try  trout  en 
casserole.  The  dish  looks  appetizing,  brown  and  bubbling 
when  I bring  it  to  the  table.  John  looks  happy,  asking 
“What  is  it?”  I hurry  to  the  kitchen  at  the  moment  and  do 
not  answer.  He  is  not  fond  of  trying  new  dishes,  and  he 
does  not  like  trout.  I do  not  want  to  give  him  a chance  to 
say  “It  looks  wonderful,  but  I’m  not  very  hungry.  Just 
scramble  a couple  of  eggs  for  me.” 

Did  you  ever  encounter  that  little  command? 

Happy  as  I see  him  try  the  surprise  dish,  I know  by  his 
expression  that  he  likes  it.  Then  I confess,  “It’s  trout.”  And 
he  says,  “I  think  I’ll  have  another  helping.” 

Now  we’re  agreed  it’s  a dish  good  enough  for  anyone, 
even  special  guests.  It  has  become  one  of  my  specials,  and 
my  husband’s  reputation  for  catching  big  trout  continues 
to  grow. 

Here  is  my  recipe,  recommended  especially  for  wives  of 
giveaway  trout  fishers: 

TROUT  EN  CASSEROLE 

6 to  8 small  trout  2 cups  medium  cream  sauce 

2 hard-boiled  eggs  2 tbsps.  sherry 

/2  small  onion  buttered  crumbs 

salt,  pepper,  Cayenne,  chopped  parsley,  Worcester- 
shire sauce 

Boil  the  trout  in  salted  water  for  about  5 minutes  or 
until  tender.  Drain  and  remove  skin  and  bones.  Flake 
meat  into  buttered  casserole.  Boil  eggs  and  slice  into 
casserole. 

Saute  /2  small  onion  in  4 tbsps.  butter  until  tender  and 
yellow  but  not  brown;  add  4 tbsps.  flour  and  mix.  When 
bubbling  add  2 cups  milk  and  cook  over  low  fire  until 
thickened.  Remove  from  fire;  add  1 tsp.  salt,  dash  black 
pepper,  dash  Cayenne  pepper,  2 tbsps.  chopped  parsley, 
2 tbsps.  sherry  and  1 tsp.  Worcestershire.  Pour  sauce 
over  fish  in  casserole,  cover  with  buttered  bread  crumbs, 
and  brown  in  hot  oven  about  20  minutes. 
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FROM  THE  STREAMS 


RAY  BEDNARCHICK,  District  Warden  ( Chester-Delaware ) reports 
that  Al  Singer,  an  officer  of  the  Brandywine  Trout  Club,  a Fish 
Commission  Cooperative  Trout  Raising  Project,  killed  a water 
snake.  There  is  nothing  unusual  about  it  except  that  Al  killed 
the  snake  during  the  second  week  of  last  January.  Al  went  to 
the  ponds  to  feed  the  trout  and  discovered  the  reptile  swimming 
in  the  water.  This  took  place  in  a mild  spell  of  weather  with 
few  rains.  High  water  followed  in  the  ponds  and  probably 
flooded  the  snakes’  den  and  drove  it  out  of  hibernation. 

While  checking  ice  fishermen  on  Conneaut  Lake,  I came 
upon  Gene  Miller  of  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa.  He  had  taken  two 
northern  pike  earlier  in  the  day  and  upon  examination  of  their 
'stomachs  found  the  following:  Both  fish  were  females,  the 
^smaller  fish,  22  inches  in  length,  had  17  bluegills  between  one 
and  two  inches  long  in  its  stomach  and  it  also  took  Miller’s 
6-inch  chub  he  used  for  bait.  The  larger  fish,  26  inches  long, 
had  a perch  about  seven  inches  long  partially  digested  in  its 
( stomach  when  it  hit  a 6-inch  chub.  Both  fish,  it  seems,  had 
very  good  appetites.— District  Warden  RAYMOND  HOOVER  ( Craw- 
ford ) . 

Ice  fishing  for  trout  in  Warren  County  really  caught  on  last 
i season  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of  anglers  trying  for 
trout  on  Chapman  Dam.— District  Warden  KENNETH  G.  COREY 
:.( Warren). 

During  the  month  of  January,  Lake  Pleasant  produced  some 
good  ice  fishing,  having  previously  been  stocked  with  3,200 
nice  size  rainbow  trout.  In  the  week  of  October  7th-14th, 
these  trout  were  hitting  flies  on  the  surface  which  is  odd  for 
trout  in  this  lake.  Then,  in  January,  trout  were  taken  through 
the  ice  on  minnows,  salmon  eggs  and  grubs  with  a number  of 
large  perch  showing  up  in  the  catches.  Ice  fishermen  on  the 
lake  sure  hated  to  see  January  31  come  when  all  trout  fishing 
through  the  ice  came  to  an  end.— District  Warden  NORMAN  ELY 
(Erie). 

While  assisting  Regional  Supervisor  Harold  Corbin  conduct 
an  ice  fishing  clinic  on  Prince  Gallitzin  Lake  (Cambria),  Art 
Costello,  Altoona,  Pa.,  approached  me  and  reported  he  and 
his  party  had  caught  52  walleye  at  Raystown  Dam  in 
Huntingdon  County  and  that  they  had  never  fished  the 
Raystown  Branch  or  the  Juniata  River  in  Huntingdon  and 
Mifflin  counties  without  getting  a nice  stringer  of  fish.  He 
added  that  he  had  taken  his  last  trip  to  Canada  to  fish  because 
[ he  can  do  just  as  well  or  better  in  Pennsylvania  with  only 
I an  hour’s  drive  home.— District  Warden  RICHARD  OWENS  ( Hunting- 
don-Mifflin ) . 

Interest  in  ice  fishing  has  greatly  increased  in  the  south- 
I central  region  during  the  past  ice  fishing  season.  Success  was 
excellent  at  Letterkenny  Reservoir  (Franklin)  and  at  Cowans 
Gap  Lake  (Fulton)  which  produced  some  very  fine  catches  of 
trout.  All  fish  taken  were  in  fine  shape  and  provided  good 
outdoor  recreation  for  fishermen  during  the  off  season.  Ice 
fishing  is  now  an  accepted  method  of  fishing  over  the  area 
and  continues  to  grow  each  year.  During  December  and 
January  last,  I have  discussed  and  demonstrated  ice  fishing 
to  many  interested  persons  Many  were  amazed  to  see  how 
simple  it  is  to  take  fish  through  the  ice.— Southcentral  Regional 
Warden  Supervisor  HAROLD  CORBIN. 


The  water  level  at  Shawnee  Lake  during  January  was  below 
normal  which  exposed  quite  a large  dry  area.  Over  this 
area  thousands  of  crows  were  gorging  themselves  on  mussels. 
One  afternoon  while  hunting  crows,  Judge  Richard  C.  Snyder 
noticed  mussels  among  pine  trees  on  a high  ridge  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lake.  Judge  Snyder  mentioned  this  to  me  and 
while  I was  poking  around  further,  I noticed  a number  of 
shells,  some  of  them  still  had  mussels  in  them.— District  Warden 
WILLIAM  E.  MdLNAY  (Bedford). 


Trout  fishing  through  the  ice  made  a big  difference  in  the 
number  of  fishermen  at  Lyman  Run  Lake  ( Potter ) . Over  the 
weekend  of  January  18  and  19,  I counted  about  100  fishermen 
at  the  lake,  many  came  as  spectators.  Nice  fish  were  taken  on 
liver,  cheese,  corn,  worms,  salmon  eggs,  minnows  plus  various 
types  of  insect  life.  If  interest  continues  in  ice  fishing  next 
year  there  will  be  standing  room  only  at  Lyman  Run  Lake.— 
District  Warden  KEN  ALEY,  (Potter). 


On  the  afternoon  of  January  11  last,  Special  Warden  Alex 
Chasar  and  I were  on  a routine  patrol  of  sucker  fishermen  on 
the  Delaware  River.  Near  the  town  of  Upper  Black  Eddy  on 
Route  32,  Alex  spotted  a deer  some  100  yards  off  shore 
swimming  downstream  and  diagonally  across  the  current  toward 
the  New  Jersey  shore.  The  deer  had  as  many  problems  as 
General  Washington  for  the  river  was  full  of  ice  floes  which 
she  skillfully  outmaneuvered.  She  had  to  make  the  Jersey  shore 
soon  or  be  faced  with  the  Big  Rapids  below  Upper  Black  Eddy. 
Evidently  the  deer  knew  her  navigation  because  she  headed 
right  smack  into  the  middle  of  them,  ice  floes  and  all.  People 
stopped  all  along  the  river  to  watch  the  doe  head  into  the 
rapids  and  Alex  and  I moved  downstream  determined  to  see 
the  outcome  of  this  “mixed-up  deer’s”  polar  swim  for  life. 
We  were  parallel  to  her  as  she  came  into  the  rapids  and  all  we 
could  see  was  her  head  and  that  only  at  times.  Once  through, 
she  still  made  no  effort  to  make  shore.  Incredible  as  it  seems 
this  deer  swam  from  Upper  Black  Eddy  to  the  first  house  in 
Frenchtown,  N.J.,  where  she  finally  got  out  on  shore,  shook 
herself  a few  times  and  walked  up  a draw  into  the  woods  at 
this  point.  The  deer  swam  a measured  1.3  miles  in  ice  cold 
water  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  trip.  The  place  this  deer 
crossed  is  a usual  crossing  point,  for  in  1962  W7illiam 
Lockett,  Bucks  County  Game  Protector,  Special  Warden 
Chaser  and  I saw  a deer  in  the  river  at  this  same  location, 
same  conditions,  ice  and  all.  It  did  not,  however,  go  across 
but  returned  to  the  Pennsylvania  side  and  wandered  away 
into  the  woods.  Lockett  had  a write-up  of  that  incident  in  a 
1962  Game  News  issue.-District  Warden  MILES  D.  WITT  (Bucks- 
Northumberland ) . 
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EaCH  year  the  Ralph  G.  Klieforth  Scholarship  in  Naval 
Architecture,  sponsored  by  the  National  Association  of 
Engine  and  Boat  Manufacturers,  is  presented  to  an  em- 
ploye of  an  NAEBM  member  firm  and  one  of  two  such 
awards  was  won  in  1963  by  a Pennsylvanian. 

The  local  winner  in  the  nation-wide  competition,  aimed 
at  stimulating  interest  in  small  craft  design,  was  Charles  E. 
Fralich,  of  Willow  Street  Rl,  Lancaster  County. 

Fralich,  a forty-one  year  old  graduate  of  Lancaster’s 
Stevens  Trade  School,  originally  intended  to  be  a car- 
penter by  profession  but,  apparently  faced  with  a rather 
insecure  future,  became  affiliated  with  the  Trojan  Boat 
Co.  during  the  early  part  of  1957  and  has  been  there 
ever  since. 

At  the  start  he  was  employed  on  the  garnish  line  but 
later,  when  a vacancy  was  created,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  development  loft  design  department  and  has  been  at 
the  drawing  board  since  then. 

As  the  name  implies  Fralich  is  involved  in  the  design 
of  new  craft  but  his  main  interest  lies  in  trouble  shooting, 
that  is,  determining  why  a hull  “acts  up”  during  certain 
speeds,  under  stress,  when  heavily  loaded,  or  when  oper- 
ating in  pounding  seas. 

Naturally  his  firm  is  concerned  with  ironing  out  any 
bugs,  which  can  crop  up  on  any  assembly  line  but  un- 
fortunately only  show  themselves  after  the  new  craft  is 
in  the  water.  But,  Fralich’s  interest  perhaps  is  a bit  more 
personal. 

The  majority  of  the  craft  turned  out  by  this  firm  eventu- 
ally find  themselves  on  the  bay  or  open  seas,  not  a pro- 
tected body  of  water  where  one  can  quickly  make  it  to 
shore  when  a storm  breaks,  and  it  may  become  necessary 
to  ride  out  a storm  miles  from  shore. 

As  a result  Fralich  is  interested  in  the  safety  angle  and 
it  is  his  theory  a well-appointed  interior  (many  potential 
boat  owners  look  only  at  the  color  and  the  furnishings) 
is  of  little  importance  if  the  hull  is  unable  to  hold  up 
under  a constant,  severe  pounding  by  the  elements.  To 
him  a boat  must  not  only  be  safe  for  family  use  but  it 
must  perform  properly  under  all  conditions. 

The  scholarship  to  the  Westlawn  School  of  Yacht  De- 
sign, Montville,  N.  J.,  will  take  an  average  of  about  three 
years  to  complete  although,  Fralich  said,  it  can  be  stretched 
out  to  no  more  than  five  years  if  necessary. 

Applicants  took  a written  examination,  provided  by  the 
Westlawn  School,  and  the  1963  top  winner,  a resident  of 
Connecticut,  won  with  a score  of  90  per  cent.  However 
Fralich  was  close  behind  with  a score  of  86  per  cent. 

The  examination  was  of  a general  nature,  apparently 
designed  to  determine  the  applicant’s  all  around  knowledge 


Charles  E.  Fralich 

Ralph  G.  Klieforth  Scholarship  Winner,  1963 


of  boat  design,  both  in  the  fields  of  power  boating  and 
sailing  craft. 

Incidentally  Fralich  has  no  boat  of  his  own  but  recently 
completed  a course  of  piloting  offered  employes  of  the 
firm  by  the  Susquehannock  Power  Squadron.  He  is  mar- 
ried and  has  two  sons,  Michael,  fourteen,  and  Jeffrey,  ten, 
who  will  no  doubt  grow  up  to  become  our  next  generation 
of  boaters. 

e a o 

Earl  C.  Snyder,  128  Manor  Ave.,  Millersville,  a former 
safety  officer  of  Flotilla  52,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary, 
once  noticed  an  editorial  in  one  of  our  leading  boating 
magazines  concerning  one’s  ability  to  clamber  back  on 
board  his  own  boat  particularily  if  it  was  one  of  a reasona- 
bly large  size,  with  ample  freeboard,  and  no  one  else 
around  to  assist. 

Earl  checked  it  out,  the  hard  way,  and  found  it  is  one 
thing  if  a passenger  falls  overboard  and  there  is  an  oper- 
ator on  board  to  lend  a helping  hand;  but  if  its  the  lone 
operator  who  falls  in  the  drink  and  there  is  no  one  around 
at  the  time  the  situation  is  quite  serious  and  far  from 
being  a laughing  matter. 

The  Millersville  boatman  owns  and  operates  a cruiser, 
the  “Relaxer,”  and  when  he  found  it  next  to  impossible 
to  climb  back  into  the  cockpit  or  the  deck  he  decided  that 
something  had  to  be  done  and  right  away. 

Earl  promptly  had  the  carpenter  at  the  marina  install 
what  appears  to  be  two  spray  rails,  one  on  either  side  of 
his  boat  near  the  stern,  with  a series  of  hand  holes  cut 
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in  them.  Now  all  he  has  to  do,  if  he  ever  falls  overboard 
again,  is  to  grab  the  rail  and  boost  himself  over  the  side 
and  into  the  cockpit. 

Bernard  Weaver,  Elizabethtown,  an  accomplished  boat 
refinisher,  suggests  using  a good  grade  of  white  oak  for 
the  rails,  each  at  least  one  inch  thick.  They  should  be 
set  in  bedding  to  prevent  rotting  and  bolted,  not  screwed, 
in  place. 

Depending  on  the  type  of  hull  construction— plywood, 
lap  strake  or  planked— reinforcement  blocks  may  have  to 
be  installed  inside  the  hull  to  prevent  the  bolts  from  being 
torn  loose  by  the  strain  of  some  heavy  weight  trying  to 
get  back  on  board. 

Another  alternative  would  be  to  install  a permanent 
ladder  on  the  transom,  again  using  bolts  and  placing  it 
in  such  a position  that  you  don’t  climb  into  a flag  staff 
which  is  sometimes  located  in  the  center  of  the  transom. 
Also  transom  boarding  steps  would  come  in  handy  at  a 
time  like  this. 


STERN  PORTION  of  Earl  C.  Snyder's  cruiser,  "Relaxer,"  showing  a 
portion  of  the  combination  spray-hand  hold  rail  installed  for  use 
in  getting  back  on  board. 


CtOSE  UP  of  one  of  the  hand  holes  cut  out  in  the  rail  installed  on 
Snyder's  craft. 
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Do  you  realize  that  Pennsylvania  rates  11th  on  the  list 
indicating  the  estimated  distribution  of  outboard  motors 
during  1963? 

Joint  estimates  obtained  in  a survey  by  the  NAEBM 
and  the  Outboard  Industry  Association  indicates  that  Penn- 
sylvania had  an  estimated  209,000  motors  in  use  as  of 
Dec.  31,  1963.  Unit  sales  during  the  year  reached  the 
10,500  mark,  a slight  decrease  over  the  previous  year 
when  sales  were  estimated  at  11,300. 

The  same  survey  listed  Philadelphia  as  the  leading 
metropolitan  market  for  outboard  motors  in  ’63  with  an 
estimated  79,000  in  use  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Unit  sales 
in  this  city  alone  were  set  at  4,200  during  the  past  year 
compared  to  4,500  the  previous  year. 

The  report  from  Pittsburgh  indicates  an  estimated 
37,000  outboard  motors  in  use  at  the  end  of  1963  with 
1,900  unit  sales  during  the  year  and  2,000  during  the 
previous  12  months. 

On  an  overall  basis,  Americans  spent  more  on  boating 
in  1963  than  ever  before  with  retail  spending  hitting 
$2,581,000,000,  an  increase  of  three  per  cent  over  1962. 

The  record  amount  was  spent  by  more  than  38,000,000 
persons  who  participated  in  boating  more  than  once  or 
twice  during  the  year,  for  new  and  used  boats,  motors, 
accessories,  safety  equipment,  fuel,  insurance,  safety  equip- 
ment, docking  fees,  maintenance,  club  dues,  storage,  re- 
pairs, and  so  on. 

A breakdown  of  the  estimated  7,687,000  recreational 
craft  in  use  during  the  year  is  as  follows:  813,000  inboard 
motor  boats,  including  auxiliary  powered  sailboats;  4,239,- 
000  outboard  boats;  495,000  sailboats,  and  2,131,000  row- 
boats, prams,  dinghies  and  other  miscellaneous  craft,  many 
of  which  are  used  with  small  outboard  motors. 

By  way  of  comparison  the  estimated  retail  expenditure 
was  $905,000,000  in  1947  with  gradual  increases  each 
year,  except  1949,  50  and  51,  to  reach  the  ’63  record; 
while  the  estimated  number  of  pleasure  craft  in  use  grew 
from  a measly  15,000  in  1904. 

The  report  also  revealed  that  of  the  43  states  with  Coast 
Guard  approved  systems,  as  of  June,  1963,  only  four  have 
laws  that  govern  virtually  all  boats.  Eighteen  number  all 
motorboats  and  11  number  only  those  with  over  10  hp., 
five  states  number  craft  of  10  or  more  horsepower,  and 
one  numbers  only  those  of  over  7.5  hp.  Three  states  re- 
quire the  registration  of  only  motorboats  over  5 hp., 
another  considers  5 hp.  or  over,  and  one  registers  boats 
with  3.5  hp.  or  more.  Boats  in  remaining  states  having 
more  than  10  hp.  are  registered  by  the  USCG. 

o o o 

Persons  interested  in  new  marina  construction  or  up- 
dating present  facilities  may  benefit  from  the  new  guide 
book  entitled,  “Directory  of  Marina  Architects,  Consult- 
ants, Designers  and  Engineers,”  which  has  been  published 
by  the  National  Association  of  Engine  and  Boat  Manu- 
facturers. A copy  of  the  directory  may  be  obtained  from 
the  NAEBM,  at  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10017. 

o a o 

John  Biddle,  yachting  cinematographer,  has  a new  film 
lecture  entitled,  “Follow  the  Sails,”  which  is  now  available 
for  boat  clubs  and  civic  organizations.  Further  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  John  Biddle,  1022  West 
Valley  Rd.,  Wayne,  Pa. 
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Commencing  with  this  issue 
This  fine  collection  of  color  plates 
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FULL-COLOR  WALL  CHART  AND  PAMPHLET  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  FISHES  AVAILABLE 


Two  new  publications  have  been  issued  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission— a new  edition  of  "Penn- 
sylvania Fishes"  and  a full-color  wall  chart  illustrating 
seventeen  of  the  most  common  species  of  fishes  in 
Pennsylvania's  waters.  The  19  x 25-inch  chart  is  made 
of  heavy-duty  enamel  finished  paper  designed  to  be 
displayed  and  in  frequent  use,  particularly  in  schools 
and  libraries.  It  also  provides  an  attractive  wall  chart 
for  a clubroom  or  sportsmen's  den.  The  original  art 
for  illustrations  found  in  both  publications  was  done 
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by  the  late  Fred  Everett.  The  cover,  as  shown  above, 
of  a smallmouth  bass  striking  a plug,  was  painted 
by  Ned  Smith.  The  popular  32-page  booklet  also 
contains  black  and  white  illustrations  of  other  species 
and  a 16-page  section  of  fish  identifications.  Each 
publication  costs  50  cents,  including  tax,  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Conservation  Education  Division, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  South  Office  Building, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  (17120). 


s4eva/icU, 

T/S  Daniel  Stahl,  Middletown,  Pa.— 30!/2-inch 
walleye,  Susquehanna  River  below  York 
Haven,  Pa. 

Ross  Sechrist,  Red  Lion,  RD  2,  Pa.— 31%-inch, 
14-lb.,  13  ounce  catfish,  Susquehanna  Rivei 
at  Long  Level,  Pa. 

Thomas  Booth,  Summerdale— 36-inch,  18-lb. 
channel  catfish— Susquehanna  River  near  York 
Haven  Dam. 

Rev.  Ralph  Eberle,  Dryville,  Pa.— 25,/2-inch,  5 lb., 

4 oz.  pickerel— Peck's  Pond,  Pike  County. 

William  S.  Fisher,  Milford,  Pa.— two  chain  pick- 
erel—26  inches,  4Vi  lbs.,  and  26'/2  inches, 

5 lbs.— Mud  Pond,  Pike  County. 
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As  far  as  live  bait  is  concerned,  it’s  hard  to  beat  minnows 
for  early  season  trout  fishing.  They  can  be  tossed  with 
fly  rod  or  spinning  rod.  They  have  a natural  glitter  that 
attracts  trout  even  in  high,  dirty  water.  They  cost  nothing 
but  some  time  spent  with  a minnow  seine. 

Minnows  are  usually  transported  to  the  stream  in  a 
minnow  bucket,  but  your  personal  supply  can  be  carried 
in  a small  jar  in  a pocket  while  fishing.  Changing  the 
water  frequently  will  keep  them  in  good  shape.  By  the 
way,  trout  will  hit  dead  minnows. 


S’/SOW/S/G-  £OCs<7-/OA/  Of  MOOK 


There  are  many  good  ways  to  rig  and  fish  a minnow, 
but  for  simplicity  and  good  catches  try  this  method: 

First,  buy  some  short-shank  bait  hooks  size  1,  or 
possibly  1/0  depending  upon  the  make.  They  should 
measure  about  a half  inch  across  the  outside  of  the  bend. 
Attach  the  smallest  size  barrel  swivel  you  can  get  a foot 
from  the  end  of  your  leader  or  monofilament  line.  Tie  a 
bait  hook  to  the  end  and  you  are  ready  for  business. 

To  bait  up  run  the  point  of  the  hook  in  the  minnow’s 
mouth  and  out  the  one  gill,  then  push  it  completely  through 
the  body  just  behind  the  gills.  The  point  and  barb  should 
emerge  on  the  other  side.  This  method  of  hooking  puts  a 
slight  kink  in  the  minnow’s  head  and  body,  enough  to  make 
it  spin  slowly  when  drawn  through  the  water.  A minnow 
that  spins  too  fast  will  twist  your  line  in  spite  of  the 
swivel. 

Minnows  can  be  fished  upstream,  downstream,  or 
across  the  current.  One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  fish  those 
hard-to-reach  places  is  to  cast  across  the  current  and  let 
the  minnow  drift  into  all  the  little  nooks  and  crannies 


where  a trout  might  be  lurking.  Keep  slack  out  of  the 
line  so  you  can  feel  the  fish’s  strike.  Don’t  set  the  hook 
immediately  when  you  feel  a bump,  unless  you’re  sure 
a big  trout  has  really  gulped  your  minnow.  Give  the  fish 
a chance  to  maul  your  bait  and  take  it  well  into  its  mouth, 
then  set  the  hook.  Fishing  upstream,  is  probably  the  best 
method,  particularly  later  in  the  season  when  the  water 
clears.  Toss  your  minnow  upstream  and  bring  it  down 
through  the  fast  water,  taking  in  line  as  it  drifts  toward 
you  so  you  can  feel  the  strikes.  Trout  lurking  around 
rocks  and  in  pockets  in  the  riffles  will  dart  out  and  smack 
the  passing  minnow.  As  they  do,  drop  the  rod  tip  and  give 
them  a moment  of  slack  in  which  to  pick  up  the  bait  and 
get  it  into  their  mouths  before  setting  the  hook. 

ARTIFICIALS 

Small  silver  spinners  are  usually  great  lures  for  early 
season  trout  fishing. 

For  fly  rod  fishing  try  yellow  or  black  maribou  streamers, 
Black  Prince  streamers,  or  brown-and-white  bucktails. 

Little  black  stonefly,  little  black  caddisfly,  red  quill,  and 
various  nymphs  are  good  wet  patterns. 

Try  dry  fly  fishing  with  Hendrickson  or  red  quill 
patterns  on  southern  streams,  then  on  northern  streams  as 
the  water  gets  warmer. 


LIFE  IN  A PUDDLE 

The  little  ponds  and  puddles  often  seen  in  the  wood- 
lands near  trout  streams  are  usually  worth  a second  glance. 
In  early  April  the  wood  frogs  gather  there  to  sing  their 
clacking  “songs,”  mate,  and  lay  their  eggs.  Unless  the 
latter  have  already  hatched  they  appear  as  floating  masses 
of  transparent,  jelly-like  eggs  containing  dark  embryos. 
If  you  are  too  late  all  you’ll  see  will  be  a number  of  tiny 
black  tadpoles  wriggling  through  the  water. 

In  many  such  puddles  you  will  see  roundish  cottony 
masses  usually  attached  to  submerged  sticks  or  roots. 
Taken  from  the  water  they  are  not  really  cottony,  but 
are  composed  of  a milky  white,  heavy,  gelatinous  substance 
containing  the  eggs  of  the  spotted  salamander,  or  a related 
species.  Try  to  visit  these  puddles  after  the  little  sala- 
manders have  hatched.  You  will  find  that  for  a time  they 
have  external,  fringe-like  gills  for  breathing  under  water. 
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POOR  FISHING  IN 

PENNSYLVANIA? 

By  ALBERT  M.  DAY 

Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


W HEN  the  State  Legislature  recently  considered  and  then 
amended  the  Fish  Code  to  increase  the  resident  license 
fee  to  $5.00,  we  received  a few  letters  that  read  something 
like  this: 

“There  are  no  fish  in  Pennsylvania.” 

“I’ll  do  my  fishing  in  New  York.” 

“I’ll  catch  my  fish  in  Canada.” 

“I’ll  go  to  West  Virginia.” 

“Your  Commission  is  nothing  but  a Trout  Commission.” 
etc.,  etc. 

All  that  such  comments  prove  is  that  most  of  us  don’t 
know  or  appreciate  what  we  really  have  in  the  way  of 
good  fishing  all  around  us. 

I was  privileged  recently  to  attend  an  Awards  meeting 
of  the  Harrisburg  Hunters  and  Anglers  Association.  This 
active  and  energetic  sportsmen’s  group  has  a fine  club 
house,  fishing  lake,  shooting  and  archery  ranges  and  other 
facilities  which  attract  a large  membership  of  young  and 
old. 

The  list  of  prize  fish  was  an  eye  opener;  here  they  are 
and  the  locations  where  taken: 

Brook  Trout— 14  inches— Clarks  Creek 


Brown  Trout— 23  inches,  4 lbs.— Cockley’s  Run 
Rainbow  Trout— 18/2  inches— Yellow  Breeches 
Smallmouth  Bass— 22%  inches,  5 lbs.— Susquehanna  River 
near  Goldboro,  Pa. 

Largemouth  Bass— 21?2  inches,  4%  lbs.— Wildwood  Lake 
in  Harrisburg 

Pickerel— 19/2  inches— Stony  Creek 
Sucker— 20/2  inches— Sherman’s  Creek 
Walleyed  Pike  231  inches,  4 lbs.— Susquehanna  River, 
York  Haven 

Muskellunge— 38  inches,  14  lbs.— Susquehanna  River, 
Bainbridge 

Rock  Bass— li/I  inches— Susquehanna  River 
Fall  Fish— 16  inches— Susquehanna  River 
Catfish— 30/2  inches— Susquehanna  River 
Crappie  Bass— 13  inches— Susquehanna  River 
Horn  Chub— 15?2  inches— Susquehanna  River 
The  winners  ranged  in  age  from  nine  to  70  years  of  age 
and  included  the  ladies. 

All  fish  were  taken  from  streams  open  to  public  fishing. 
All  were  caught  within  a 20-mile  radius  of  Harrisburg, 
the  Capital  City. 


HARRISBURG  HUNTERS'  AND  ANGLERS'  1963 
BIG  FISH  CONTEST  WINNERS 


CONTEST  WINNERS,  front  row  (left  to 
right)— John  Wright,  Keith  Kohler,  Russell 
J.  Dowdrich.  Second  row  (left  to  right) — 
Jack  Shambaugh,  Foster  K.  Folk,  Martha 
Collier,  Richard  Charles,  Albert  M.  Day, 
Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission, Charles  W.  Reed,  Harold  Mohr, 
Sr.,  Anthony  Fanus.  Third  row  (left  to 
right)— Frank  Bobb,  III,  Anthony  Ditzler, 
Kenneth  L.  Pugh,  Stephen  Youtz,  Earl 
Daugherty,  Peter  Wright,  Robert  Lenis  and 
John  Bistline,  Contest  Chairman. 


PENNS  YE  VANIA  9S 


NEW  MOTOR  BOAT 


REQUIREMENTS 


By  CDR  E.  R.  THARP,  USCG  (Ret.) 


PART  2 


In  the  March  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler,  we 
printed  our  Motor  Boat  Law  along  with  the  Numbering 
and  Accident  Reporting  Regulations.  We  have  now  re- 
produced our  Equipment  and  Operational  Regulations 
which  became  eft  : on  April  1,  1964. 

These  latest  rep  , ms  generally  follow  Federal  re- 
quirements with  a fe'  reptions,  such  as  the  Life-saving 
Devices.  On  Naviga;  ■ Liters  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  Federal  Gov  at  holds  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion with  the  Common  , Pennsylvania  will  require 

suitable  Coast  Guard  app  devices;  however,  on  those 


waters  where  the  Coast  Guard  does  not  have  jurisdiction, 
we  will  permit,  until  April  1,  1965,  suitable  (sufficient  to 
keep  the  user  afloat)  life-saving  devices.  All  devices  must 
be  in  good  and  serviceable  condition,  and  so  placed  as  to 
be  readily  available  to  the  boat  occupants. 

The  reason  for  this  phasing  out  of  unapproved  devices 
is  to  allow  owners  a year  to  replace  their  present  equip- 
ment, and  yet  not  encourage  manufacturers  and  dealers 
to  dump  poorly  constructed  materials  on  our  boating  public. 

There  has  necessarily  been  some  confusion  and  mis- 
understanding in  the  changing  over  of  our  old  system  to 
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jconform  to  the  national  standards  of  the  Federal  Boating 
Act;  however,  the  same  and,  in  many  cases,  even  greater 
[confusion  has  been  experienced  in  all  other  States  before 

fs.  I would  suggest  that  your  area  Fish  Warden  can  be 
source  of  good  information  to  you.  These  men  have  re- 
ceived special  training  in  boating  law  enforcement- 
education.  If  they  do  not  know  the  answer  to  a specific 
question,  they  will  be  glad  to  obtain  the  correct  answers. 

A word  with  regard  to  our  Boating  Advisory  Board  is 
in  order.  These  unpaid  boating  experts  devoted  their 
time  and  money  in  an  attempt  to  prepare  reasonable  and 
yet  safety-minded  regulations  for  you.  I have,  in  the  past, 
sat  with  many  similar  Boards  in  other  States  and  can 
truthfully  say  that  none  are  better  qualified  or  more  con- 
scientious than  ours. 

For  your  information,  these  Board  members  and  their 


general  areas  are  as  follows:  Mr.  Martin  R.  Horlacher, 

our  chairman  and  outboard  expert  from  the  center  of 
the  State;  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Lange,  our  sailing  authority 
from  the  Northwest;  Mr.  Charles  L.  Chattaway,  our  river 
and  boating  expert  from  the  Southwest;  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
Gangewere,  our  boating  and  skiing  expert  from  the  North- 
east; and  Mr.  Norman  H.  Beebee,  our  educational  and 
boating  authority  from  the  Southeast.  In  addition  to  these 
appointed  members,  Dr.  Maurice  K.  Goddard,  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  as  well  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Navigation  Commission  of  the  Delaware 
River,  and  the  writer  serve  as  ex-officio  members. 

The  proposals  of  this  Board  were  considered  and 
adopted  by  the  Fish  Commissioners  at  the  March  23 
meeting. 

The  Equipment  and  Operational  Regulations  follow: 


CHAPTER  III 
EQUIPMENT 


Motor  Boat  Law,  approved  28  May  1931,  I’.  B.  202,  as  amended. 

3.10  Classification  of  Vessels. 

Vessels  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Motor 
Boat  Law,  approved  28  May  1931,  P.  L.  202,  as  amended,  and 
its  implementing  regulations,  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes 
as  follows: 

Class  A.  Less  than  sixteen  feet  in  length. 

Class  1.  Sixteen  feet  or  over  and  less  than  twenty-six 
in  length. 

Class  2.  Twenty-six  feet  or  over  and  less  than  forty  feet 
in  length. 

Class  3.  Forty  feet  or  over. 

3.15  Lights. 

Every  motor  boat  in  all  weathers  from  sunset  to  sunrise  shall 
carry  and  exhibit  the  following  lights  when  underway,  and 
during  such  time  no  other  lights  which  may  be  mistaken  for 
those  prescribed  shall  be  exhibited: 

A.  Every  motor  boat  of  Classes  A and  1 shall  carry  the 
following  lights: 

1.  A bright  white  light  aft  to  show  all  around  the  horizon. 
(See  Sec.  3.15  D) 

2.  A combined  lantern  in  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  and 
lower  than  the  white  light  aft,  showing  green  to  starboard  and 
red  to  port,  so  fixed  as  to  throw  the  light  from  right  ahead  to 
two  points  ( 22/2° ) abaft  the  beam  on  their  respective  sides. 
(See  Sec.  3.15  D) 

B.  Every  motor  boat  of  Classes  2 and  3 shall  carry  the 
following  lights: 

1.  A bright  white  light  in  the  forepart  of  the  vessel  as 
near  the  stem  as  practicable,  so  constructed  as  to  show  an  un- 
broken light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizon  of  20  points  of  the  com- 
pass (225°),  so  fixed  as  to  throw  the  light  10  points  ( 11232°) 
on  each  side  of  the  vessel;  namely,  from  right  ahead  to  2 points 
1(22/2°)  abaft  the  beam  on  either  side.  (See  Sec.  3.15  D) 

2.  A bright  white  light  aft  to  show  all  around  the  horizon 
and  higher  than  the  white  light  forward. 

3.  On  the  starboard  side,  a green  light  so  constructed  as 

to  show  an  unbroken  light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizon  of  10 

points  of  the  compass  (112/2),  so  fixed  as  to  throw  the  light 
from  right  ahead  to  two  points  ( 2232° ) abaft  the  beam  on  the 
starboard  side.  On  the  port  side,  a red  light  so  constructed  as 

to  show  an  unbroken  light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizon  of  10 

points  on  the  compass  (112/2°),  so  fixed  as  to  throw  the  light 
from  right  ahead  to  two  points  ( 22/2° ) abaft  the  beam  on  the 
port  side.  The  said  side  lights  shall  be  fitted  with  inboard 
screens  of  sufficient  height  so  set  as  to  prevent  these  lights 
from  being  seen  across  the  bow.  (See  Sec.  3.15  D) 

C.  Motor  boats  of  Classes  A and  1 when  propelled  by  sail 
alone  shall  carry  the  combination  lantern,  but  not  the  white 
light  aft  prescribed  by  this  section.  Motor  boats  of  Classes  2 
and  3,  when  so  propelled,  shall  carry  the  colored  side  lights, 
suitably  screened,  but  not  the  white  lights  prescribed  by  this 
section.  Motor  boats  and  vessels  of  all  classes,  when  so  pro- 
pelled, shall  carry  ready  at  hand  a lantern  or  flashlight  show- 


ing a white  light  which  shall  be  exhibited  in  sufficient  time  to 
avert  collision.  (See  Sec.  3.15  D) 

D.  Every  white  light  prescribed  by  this  section  shall  be  of 
such  character  as  to  be  visible  at  a distance  of  at  least  2 miles. 
Every  colored  light  prescribed  by  this  section  shall  be  of  such 
character  as  to  be  visible  at  a distance  of  at  least  1 mile.  The 
word  “visible”  in  this  section,  when  applied  to  lights,  shall 
mean  visible  on  a dark  night  with  clear  atmosphere. 

E.  When  propelled  by  sail  and  machinery,  any  motor  boat 
shall  carry  the  lights  required  by  this  section  for  a motor  boat 
propelled  by  machinery  only. 

F.  Any  vessel  may  carry  and  exhibit  the  lights  required  by 
the  Federal  Regulations  for  Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea,  1948 
(International  Rules  of  the  Road),  Federal  Act  of  October  11, 
1951  (33  USC  143-147d),  as  amended,  in  lieu  of  the  lights 
required  by  subsections  A to  E,  inclusive,  of  this  section. 

3.20  Anchor  Lights. 

A.  Between  the  period  of  one  hour  after  sunset  and  one 
hour  before  sunrise,  except  on  Navigable  Waters  of  the  United 
States  where  the  period  shall  be  sunset  to  sunrise,  vessels  at 
anchor,  tied  to  a mooring  buoy,  or  tied  to  the  bank  and  float- 
ing free  must  display  forward  where  it  can  best  be  seen,  but 
at  a height  not  exceeding  twenty  feet  above  the  hull,  an  all- 
around  white  light  visible  at  a distance  of  at  least  one  mile, 
except  those  vesels  of  not  more  than  65  feet  in  length  in  “spe- 
cial anchorage  areas”  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
or  the  Fish  Commission. 

B.  The  Fish  Commission  will,  in  general,  consider  for  ap- 
proval as  special  anchorage  areas  those  areas  in  which  tire 
Secretary  of  the  Army  is  not  interested.  These  special  areas 
must  be  clear  of  well-defined  channels,  particularly  those  chan- 
nels used  by  deep-draft  commercial  vessels,  and  they  must  be 
lighted  sufficiently  to  warn  the  approaching  vessel  of  the  pres- 
ence of  anchored  or  moored  vessels.  Shore  lights  must  be 
screened  so  that  the  operator  of  an  approaching  vessel  is  not 
blinded. 

3.25  Whistles  or  Other  Sound-producing  Appliances. 

A.  Every  Class  1 motor  boat  shall  be  provided  with  a hand, 
mouth,  or  power-operated  whistle  or  horn  capable  of  produc- 
ing at  least  a 2-second  blast  and  audible  for  at  least  one-half 
mile. 

B.  Every  Class  2 motor  boat  shall  be  provided  with  a hand 
or  power-operated  whistle  or  horn  capable  of  producing  at 
least  a 2-second  blast  and  audible  for  at  least  1 mile. 

C.  Every  Class  3 motor  boat  shall  be  provided  with  a 
power-operated  whistle  capable  of  producing  at  least  a 2-second 
blast  and  audible  for  at  least  1 mile. 

D.  Every  motor  boat  of  Classes  2 and  3 shall  also  be  pro- 
vided with  an  efficient  bell,  which  when  struck  produces  a 
clear,  bell-like  tone  of  full  round  characteristics. 

E.  No  siren  shall  be  used  on  any  boat  other  than  on  an 
official  patrol  boat  or  like  official  boat  used  in  emergencies. 

F.  Motor  boats  engaged  in  a race  which  has  been  officially 
sanctioned  (see  Sec.  4.35)  or  while  engaged  in  tuning  up  for 
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a race  which  has  been  officially  sanctioned  need  not  carry  the 
devices  required  by  this  section. 

G.  Unnecessary  sounding  of  whistles,  horns,  or  bells  is 
prohibited. 

3.30  Life  Saving  Devices. 

A.  All  motor  boats  and  sail  boats  shall  carry  a suitable 
(sufficient  to  keep  the  user  afloat)  life-saving  device,  which 
device  after  April  1,  1965  shall  be  of  a Coast  Guard  approved 
type,  for  each  person  on  board:  Provided,  that  on  Navigable 
Waters  of  the  United  States  where  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  has 
concurrent  jurisdiction,  a Coast  Guard  approved  life-saving  de- 
vice is  required  for  each  person  on  board:  Provided  further, 
that  all  Class  3 motor  boats  on  Navigable  Waters  of  the  United 
States  shall  carry  a Coast  Guard  approved  life  preserver  or 
ring  buoy  for  each  person  on  board. 

B.  Vessels  which  carry  passengers  for  hire  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  suitable  approved  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  life  preserver 
for  each  person  carried  and  with  an  additional  number  of  ap- 
proved life  preservers  suitable  for  children,  equal  to  at  least 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  persons  carried,  except  that 
if  the  service  is  such  that  children  are  never  carried,  the  child 
size  life-saving  device  shall  not  be  required. 

C.  All  life-saving  devices  shall  be  in  good  and  serviceable 
condition  and  so  placed  as  to  be  readily  accessible. 

3.35  Fire  Extinguishers. 

A.  All  motor  boats  shall  carry  at  least  the  minimum  num- 
ber of  Coast  Guard  approved  hand  portable  fire  extinguishers 
set  forth  in  Table  3.30  A,  except  that  motor  boats  less  than  26 
feet  in  length,  of  open  construction,  propelled  by  outboard 
motors,  and  not  carrying  passengers  for  hire  need  not  carry 
such  portable  fire  extinguishers. 

Table  3.30  A 


Class  of 
Motor  Boat 

Minimum  number  of 
hand  portable  fire 
extinguishers 
required a 

Length,  Feet 

No  fixed 
fire  extin- 
guishing 
system  in 
machinery 
space 

Fixed  fire 
extinguish- 
ing system 
in  machin- 
ery space 

A 

Under  16 

1 

0 

1 

16  and  over,  but  un- 
der 26 

1 

0 

2 

26  and  over,  but  un- 
der 40 

2 

1 

3 

40  and  over 

3 

2 

“NOTE:  Extinguishers  required  by  the  above  table  can  either 
be  lh  gal.  foam,  4 lb.  carbon  dioxide,  or  2 lb.  dry 
chemical,  except  that  two  of  these  sizes  can  be  re- 
placed by  one  2/2  gal.  foam,  one  15  lb.  carbon  di- 
oxide, or  one  10  lb.  dry  chemical. 

B.  A motor  boat  of  open  construction  is  defined  as  one 
which  does  not  have  enclosed  areas  in  which  inflammable 
vapors  may  collect. 

C.  Motor  boats  engaged  in  a race  which  has  been  officially 
sanctioned  ( See  Sec.  4.35 ) or  while  engaged  in  tuning  up  for 
a race  which  has  been  officially  sanctioned  need  not  carry  the 
devices  required  by  this  section. 

3.40  Ventilation. 

All  mechanically  propelled  vessels  which  use  gasoline  or  a 
fuel  having  flash  point  of  110°  F.  or  less,  and  where  the  greater 
portion  of  the  bilge  in  engine  and  fuel  tank  compartments  is 
not  at  all  times  open  and  exposed  to  the  natural  atmosphere, 
shall  be  equipped  with  at  least  2 bilge  ventilators  fitted  with 
cowls,  or  their  equivalent. 

3.45  Muffling  Device. 

No  boat  propelled  by  any  type  of  internal  combustion  motor 
of  one  or  more  cylinders,  including  outboard  motors,  shall  be 
operated  on  any  of  the  inland  or  tidal  waters  of  the  Common- 
wealth unless  the  same  is  equipped  with  an  efficient  muffling 
system  or  device  to  prevent  excessive  or  unusual  noise  which 


shall  at  all  times  be  maintained  in  good  working  order.  No 
person  shall  operate  a motor  boat  with  the  cut-out  open  or 
muffling  system  or  device  removed.  Provided,  that  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  require  motors  to 
be  so  muffled  when  boats  are  engaged  in  authorized  racing 
contests  or  in  preparation  for  the  same.  ( See  Sec.  4.35. ) 

3.50  Carburetor  Backfire  Flame  Arrestor. 

The  carburetor  of  every  gasoline  engine  installed  in  a motor 
boat,  except  outboard  motors,  shall  be  fltted  with  a Coast  Guard 
approved  device  for  arresting  backfire. 


CHAPTER  IV 
OPERATION 

Motor  Boat  Law,  approved  28  May  1031,  P.  L.  202,  as  amended. 

4.10  Rules  of  the  Road. 

A.  The  Rules  of  the  Road  on  all  Pennsylvania’s  waters  are 
as  follows.  If  these  rules  conflict  with  Federal  requirements 
on  the  Navigable  Waters  of  the  United  States,  the  Federal 
rules  shall  take  precedence. 

1.  When  two  vessels  are  approaching  each  other  head-on, 
or  nearly  so,  the  operator  of  each  shall  cause  his  vessel  to  pass 
on  the  port  ( left ) side  of  the  other. 

2.  When  overtaking  a vessel  proceeding  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, the  operator  of  the  overtaking  vessel  shall  pass  on  the 
port  (left)  side  of  the  vessel  ahead,  unless  it  is  not  feasible 
to  do  so. 

3.  When  two  vessels  are  approaching  each  other  at  right 
angles  or  obliquely  so  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision,  other  than 
when  one  vessel  is  overtaking  another,  the  operator  of  the  vessel 
which  has  the  other  on  his  own  port  (left)  side  shall  hold  his 
course  and  speed,  and  the  operator  of  the  vessel  which  has 
the  other  on  his  own  starboard  (right)  side  shall  give  way  by 
directing  his  course  to  starboard  so  as  to  cross  the  stern  of  the 
other  vessel  or,  if  necessary  to  do  so,  shall  slacken  his  speed, 
stop,  or  reverse. 

4.  When  a motor  boat  and  a vessel  under  sail  alone  are 
proceeding  in  such  a manner  so  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision, 
the  operator  of  the  motor  boat  shall  give  way  to  the  sail  vessel, 
except  when  the  sailing  vessel  is  overtaking  the  motor  boat  or 
the  motor  boat  is  fishing  with  nets,  lines,  or  trawls. 

5.  Motor  boats  and  vessels  under  sail  shall  give  way  to 
vessels  not  propelled  by  sail  or  mechanical  means. 

6.  When,  by  any  of  the  rules  herein  provided,  the  operator 
of  a vessel  is  required  to  give  way  to  the  other,  the  operator  of 
the  other  vessel  shall  maintain  his  direction  and  speed. 

7.  All  motor  boats  shall  limit  their  speed  to  a slow,  mini- 
mum height  swell  speed  when  within  100  feet  of  the  shore 
line,  piers,  floats,  docks,  swimmers,  anchored  or  moored  boats, 
except  for  skiing  floats  which  should  be  100  feet  from  shore, 
and  except  in  zoned  ski  areas. 

8.  The  operator  of  a vessel  upon  the  waters  of  this  Com- 
monwealth shall  use  the  same  in  a careful  and  prudent  manner 
and  at  such  rate  of  speed  so  as  not  to  endanger  the  life  or 
property  of  any  person.  No  person  shall  operate  any  vessel 
at  a rate  of  speed  greater  than  will  permit  him,  in  the  exercise 
of  reasonable  care,  to  bring  tire  vessel  to  a stop  within  the 
assured  clear  distance  ahead.  At  night  or  during  periods  of 
reduced  visibility,  such  as  fog,  mist,  falling  snow,  or  heavy 
rainstorms,  vessels  shall  not  be  operated  at  a rate  of  speed 
greater  than  will  permit  the  operator  to  bring  the  vessel  to  a 
stop  within  half  the  distance  of  visibility. 

9.  From  time  to  time  authorized  representatives  of  the 
Commission  may  for  safety  purposes  establish  and  post  speed 
limits  for  the  protection  of  persons  and  property. 

B.  In  addition  to  the  above  Rules,  the  Commission  adopts1 
those  of  the  Federal  Government  (U.  S.  Coast  Guard)  on 
Pennsylvania’s  Navigable  Waters  of  the  United  States. 

1.  Western  River  Rules  of  the  Road  apply  to  the  Ohio 
River  and  Pennsylvania  tributary  waters  which  empty  into  the 
Ohio  River  which  are  also  Navigable  Waters  of  the  United 
States.  These  Rules  are  given  in  detail  in  the  free  Coast  Guard 
pamphlet  CG-184. 
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2.  Great  Lakes  Rules  of  the  Road  apply  on  Lake  Erie 
and  Pennsylvania  waters  which  empty  into  Lake  Erie  which 
are  also  Navigable  Waters  of  the  United  States.  These  Rules 
are  given  in  detail  in  the  free  Coast  Guard  pamphlet  CG-172. 

3.  Inland  Rules  of  the  Road  apply  to  all  other  Navigable 
Waters  of  the  United  States  within  the  Commonweath  which 
are  not  covered  by  B.l  and  B.2.  These  Rules  are  given  in  detail 
in  the  free  Coast  Guard  pamphlet  CG-169. 

4.15  Water  Skiing,  Aquaplaning,  and  Similar  Activities. 

A.  No  person  shall  operate  a vessel  on  any  waters  of  this 
Commonwealth  having  in  tow  or  otherwise  assisting  a person 
on  water  skis,  aquaplane,  or  similar  device  unless  there  is  in 
the  vessel  at  least  one  competent  person  in  a position  to  observe 
the  progress  of  the  person  being  towed,  in  addition  to  the 
operator  or  a wide-angle  rear  view  mirror  affording  the  operator 
an  unobstructed  reflected  view  of  the  skier  at  all  times,  except 
that  in  shipping  channels  a second  person  is  required.  Ski 
tow  ropes  will  be  limited  to  a length  of  not  more  than  80  feet. 

B.  No  person  shall  operate  a vessel  on  any  waters  of  this 
Commonwealth  having  in  tow  or  otherwise  assisting  a person 
on  water  skis,  aquaplane,  or  similar  device,  nor  shall  any  person 
engage  in  water  skiing,  aquaplaning,  or  similar  activity  between 
the  hours  from  one  hour  after  sunset  to  one  hour  before 
sunrise. 

C.  The  provisions  of  sub-section  A and  B of  this  section  do 
not  apply  to  a performer  engaged  in  an  activity  authorized 
under  Section  4.35  of  the  Motor  Boat  Regulations. 

4.20  Skin  Diving. 

The  following  excerpts  from  Act  432,  approved  August  7, 
1961,  are  inserted  in  the  Regulations  for  information: 

“Section  1.  Any  person  diving  or  submerging  in 
any  waterway  with  the  aid  of  a diving  suit  or  other 
mechanical  device  may  place  a buoy  in  the  water  at 
or  near  the  point  of  submergence.  The  buoy  shall 
bear  a red  flag  not  less  than  fourteen  inches  or  more 
than  twenty-four  inches  square  with  a white  stripe, 
running  from  an  upper  corner  to  a diagonal  lower 
corner,  which  stripe  shall  be  one-fifth  as  wide  as  the 
flag  itself.  The  buoy  shall  be  in  place  only  while  actual 
diving  operations  are  in  progress.” 

“Section  2.  Whoever  shall,  upon  summary  con- 
viction of  operating  any  type  of  water  craft  within 
fifty  feet  of  such  a flagged  buoy,  shall  be  sentenced 
to  pay  a fine  of  not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars 


($25),  and  in  default  of  the  payment  of  such  fine 

and  costs,  shall  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  five  days.” 

4.25  Dumping  Refuse,  Rubbish,  or  Debris  on  Waterways. 

No  person  shall  dump,  deposit,  place,  throw,  spill,  or  leave 
refuse,  trash,  rubbish,  debris,  filthy  or  odoriferous  objects  or 
substances,  oil,  or  gasoline  on  any  waterways  or  the  shorelines 
of  any  waterways  of  the  Commonwealth. 

4.30  Overloading. 

No  vessel  shall  be  loaded  with  passengers  or  cargo  beyond 
its  safe  carrying  capacity  taking  into  consideration  weather 
and  other  existing  operating  conditions. 

4.35  Marine  Parades,  Regattas,  Races,  Tournaments,  and  Exhibitions. 

A.  No  marine  parades,  regattas,  races,  tournaments,  and 
exhibitions  shall  be  permitted  except  as  authorized  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  or  the  Navigation  Commission  for 
the  Delaware  River. 

B.  Parties  or  other  persons  responsible  for  holding  marine 
parades,  regattas,  races,  tournaments,  and  exhibitions  shall: 

1.  Make  application  in  duplicate  to  the  Regional  Warden 
Supervisor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  or  the  Navi- 
gation Commission  for  the  Delaware  River  in  the  area  where 
the  event  is  to  be  held. 

2.  Make,  for  protection  of  the  public  and  participants, 
provisions  for  marking  and  patrolling  the  event. 

C.  The  application  shall  be  written  and  include  the  fol- 
lowing details: 

1.  Name  and  address  of  the  sponsoring  organization. 

2.  Name,  address,  and  telephone  of  person  or  persons  in 
charge  of  the  event. 

3.  Nature  and  purpose  of  the  event. 

4.  Information  as  to  general  public  interest. 

5.  Estimated  number  and  types  of  water  craft  participat- 
ing in  the  event. 

6.  Estimated  number  and  types  of  spectator  water  craft. 

7.  Number  of  boats  being  furnished  by  sponsoring  organi- 
zations to  patrol  event. 

8.  A time  schedule  and  description  of  events. 

9.  A section  of  chart  or  drawing  showing  the  boundaries 
of  the  event,  various  water  courses  or  areas  to  be  utilized  by 
participants,  officials,  and  spectator  craft. 

D.  Boats  not  participating  in  such  marine  parades,  regattas, 
races,  tournaments,  and  exhibitions  shall  remain  at  least  one 
hundred  feet  ( 100 ) from  such  courses  during  the  period  for 
which  such  events  are  scheduled. 

E.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  exempt  any 
person  from  compliance  with  applicable  Federal  law  or  regu- 
lation. 

4.40  Aids  to  Navigation. 

A.  Definitions. 

1.  “Aids  to  Navigation”  means  buoys,  beacons,  or  other 
fixed  objects  on  the  shore  or  in  the  water  which  are  used  to 
mark  obstructions  to  navigation  or  to  direct  navigation  through 
safe  channels. 

2.  “Regulatory  Markers”  means  any  anchored  or  fixed 
marker  on  the  shore  or  in  the  water  or  anchored  platform  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  other  than  aids  to  navigation  and  shall 
include  but  not  be  limited  to  bathing  beach  markers,  speed 
zone  markers,  information  markers,  swimming  or  diving  floats, 
mooring  buoys,  fishing  buoys,  and  ski  jumps. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  hereby  adopts  for 
the  uniform  marking  of  tire  Commonwealth  waters  the  “Uni- 
form Marker  System”  as  approved  by  the  Advisory  Panel  of 
State  Officials  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Council,  United  States 
Coast  Guard. 

C.  No  aids  or  markers  shall  be  placed  on  or  along  waters 
of  the  Commonwealth  unless  authorized  by  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion or  the  Navigation  Commission  for  the  Delaware  River 
except  those  that  are  established  by  an  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  Federal  government. 

D.  Requests  to  establish  private  markers  or  aids  on  State 
waterways  by  clubs,  individuals,  state  agencies,  municipalities, 
and  other  groups  shall  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Regional 
Warden  Supervisor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  or 
the  Navigation  Commission  for  the  Delaware  River  in  the 
region  where  marker  or  buoy  is  to  be  placed. 

E.  The  uniform  marker  system  will  supplement  and  com- 
plement the  Coast  Guard  navigational  aids  ( Lateral  System ) 
as  used  on  the  Navigable  Waters  of  the  LTnited  States.  Their 
use  and  description  are  as  follows: 
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1.  All-black  buoys  and  all-red  buoys  will  be  used  in  pairs 
to  indicate  that  boats  should  pass  between  the  red  and  black 
buoys.  If  the  black  buoys  are  numbered,  they  should  use  odd 
numbers  colored  white.  If  red  buoys  are  numbered,  they  should 
use  even  numbers  colored  white. 


Black 


Red 


2.  White  buoys  or  markers  with  an  orange  square  or 
rectangle  on  a white  background  will  be  used  to  give  informa- 
tion, such  as  names,  distances,  arrows  indicating  direction, 
availability  of  gas,  oil,  groceries,  marine  repairs,  activities,  etc. 
Printed  information  will  be  in  black. 
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3.  White  buoys  or  markers  with  an  orange  circle  on  a 
white  background  will  be  used  to  indicate  controlled  areas, 
such  as  5 MPH,  NO  FISHING,  NO  SKIING,  NO  SCUBA, 
FISH  ONLY,  SKI  ONLY,  etc.  Printed  material  will  be  in  black. 
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4.  White  buoys  or  markers  with  an  orange  diamond  shape 
on  a white  background  to  warn  of  danger  such  as  ROCK, 
FERRY  CABLE,  MARINE  CONSTRUCTION,  DAM, 
DREDGE,  etc.  Printed  material  will  be  in  black. 


5.  White  buoys  or  markers  with  an  orange  diamond  shape 
with  a cross  in  it,  means  boats  keep  out.  Examples  are:  SWIM 
AREA,  WATERFALL,  RAPIDS,  etc.  Printed  material  will  be 
in  black. 


6.  Anchor  and  mooring  buoys  to  be  used  in  anchoring  or 
mooring  water  craft  shall  be  white  with  a blue  stripe. 


F.  In  addition  to  the  uniform  marker  system,  mid-channel 
buoys  may  be  used  to  indicate  the  centerline  of  the  channel 
and  should  be  passed  close  to  on  either  side.  They  must  be 
white  buoys  with  black  vertical  stripes  and  may  be  lettered  as 
A,  B,  C,  . . . AA,  BB,  etc. 

G.  In  addition  to  the  uniform  marker  system,  if  aids  ( buoys ) 
are  lighted,  they  shall  display  the  following  lights: 

1.  On  black  buoys,  the  light  should  be  white  or  green, 
regular  or  quick  flashing. 

2.  On  red  buoys,  the  light  should  be  white  or  red, 
regular  or  quick  flashing. 


3.  On  vertical  stripped  black  and  white  buoys,  the  light 
should  be  white  with  short— long  flashes. 

4.  Regular  and  quick  flashes  shall  be  30  and  60  flashes 
per  minute,  respectively;  short-long  flashes  shall  be  12  groups 
per  minute  with  the  short  flash  about  0.5  sec.  and  the  long 
flash  about  2 sec. 

H.  The  operation  of  any  boat  within  prohibited  (Marked) 
areas  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  negligent  operation. 

I.  No  person  shall  moor  or  fasten  any  water  craft  to  an 
authorized  and  lawfully  placed  buoy,  beacon,  or  a bridge  ex- 
cept in  an  emergency. 

4.45  Air  Boats. 

All  persons  operating  any  type  of  boat  or  boats  with  airplane- 
type  motor  must  comply  with  the  following  regulations: 

A.  In  all  cases  where  the  air  propeller  is  capable  of  being 
turned  laterally  and  used  as  a rudder  as  well  as  for  propulsion, 
the  propeller  shall  be  completely  enclosed  with  a protective 
housing.  Such  housing  shall  be  of  metal  tubing  and/or  tubing 
wire. 

B.  In  all  cases  where  the  boat  is  steered  by  a rudder  and 
where  the  propeller  is  located  astern  of  (behind)  the  power 
unit,  the  propeller  shall  be  housed  as  follows: 

1.  It  shall  be  enclosed  at  least  fifty  per  cent  or  180  de- 
grees, from  the  bottom  upward,  with  two  parallel  curved 
metal  rods  or  tubes  of  no  less  than  one-half  inch  diameter, 
such  rods  or  tubes  to  be  fastened  to  the  boat  rather  than  to 
the  power  unit,  and  located  in  a manner  that  the  propeller 
turns  within  the  enclosure  formed  by  the  rods  or  tubes. 
Further,  there  shall  be  similar  metal  cross  bars  at  intervals 
of  no  more  than  thirty  degrees  along  the  180-degree  arc  or 
no  less  than  six  such  cross  bars  attached  to  the  two  curved 
parallel  housing  rods  or  tubes. 

2.  Also,  on  all  such  boats,  there  shall  be  stout  metal  rods 
running  from  a point  at  or  near  the  forward  end  of  the  engine 
or  power  unit,  outward  and  rearward  at  an  angle,  so  that 
if  any  person  should  become  overbalanced  and  fall  backward 
toward  a propeller,  he  or  she  would  tend  to  be  deflected  away 
from  such  propeller. 

C.  In  all  cases  where  tractor-type  air  drive  is  used,  with 
tlie  propeller  located  forward  of  the  engine,  the  entire  pro- 
peller must  be  enclosed  by  parallel  rod  or  tube  housing,  such 
rods  or  tubes  to  be  of  material  and  size  as  previously  described 
herein.  In  addition,  such  360-degree  housing  must  be  crossed 
on  the  forward  side  by  stout  rod  or  wire  sections,  so  placed 
that  at  no  point  is  there  an  opening  greater  than  three  inches, 
vertically  or  horizontally,  through  which  a person  may  by 
accident  thrust  a hand  or  arm.  Further,  there  must  be  placed 
an  arrangement  of  stout  rods  or  tubes,  such  as  previously  de- 
scribed, from  a forward  point,  fanning  outward  and  upward 
to  the  rim  of  the  nearer,  or  forward,  of  the  360-degree  housing 
rods  or  tubes,  so  that  a person  falling  backward  would  tend 
to  be  thrown  outward  and  away  from  the  propeller. 

D.  Regardless  of  the  type  of  power  unit  employed,  the 
propeller  may  not  extend  horizontally  beyond  the  gunwales 
of  the  boats  on  which  they  are  used;  provided,  that  in  the 
cases  where  the  propellers  on  boats  do  extend  outwardly  be- 
yond tlie  gunwales  of  the  boats  to  which  they  are  affixed  and 
on  which  they  are  used,  the  owner  or  operators  of  such  boats 
shall  construct  or  attach  auxiliary  gunwales  to  the  boats, 
so  that  when  the  boats  are  in  operation  the  gunwales  shall 
not  be  inside  the  turning  arc  of  the  tips  of  the  propellers. 


CHAPTER  V 
SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

Motor  Boat  Law,  approved  28  May  1931,  P.  B.  202,  as  amended. 

5.10  Bote  Col.,  Inc.,  Cable  Ferry  Across  the  Allegheny  River  at  the 
Mouth  of  the  Mahoning  Creek. 

The  ferry  shall  be  provided  with  an  efficient  whistle  and 
shall  sound  three  distinct  blasts  on  her  whistle  when  leaving 
either  bank.  When  crossing  the  river,  she  shall  be  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Rules  of  the  Road  for  Western  Rivers 
for  all  vessels  as  to  right-of-way  and  signals.  Between  sunset 
and  sunrise  and  during  periods  of  reduced  visibility,  four  white 
lights,  one  at  each  corner  are  to  be  displayed. 
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By  GEORGE  W.  FORREST 


THE  AMERICAN  SHAD  hits  with  a thud  and  a thump. 
It  seems  to  indicate  the  shad  rushes  up  on  the  lure,  hits 
it,  then  continues  on  his  momentum  to  become  only  weight 
on  the  end  of  the  line. 

If  the  fish  is  hit  while  trolling  from  a boat  he  often 
breaks  water  just  after  the  strike,  especially  on  a long  line  50 
yards  or  more  astern.  The  angler  simply  cranks  the  fish 
in  keeping  a sharp  eye  as  it  nears  the  boat.  Veteran  shad- 
sters  usually  allow  the  fish  to  stay  down  deep,  reeling 
slowly  and  easily,  steering  or  guiding  it  to  the  water  near 
the  boat.  As  the  shad  is  eased  to  the  surface  the  critical 
phase  or  moment  of  truth  comes  to  pass.  Much  like  a wall- 
eye, when  a shad  sees  boat,  angler  or  both,  he  promptly 
sounds.  If  line  is  not  given  quickly  and  easily  these  fast- 
swimming fish  can  snap  a 10-lb  line  like  a rotten  rubber 
band.  A landing  net  is  a must,  not  only  for  landing  shad 
from  a boat  but  while  wading  or  casting  from  the  bank. 

After  a number  of  years  in  the  shad  scuffle,  thru  trial  and 
error,  the  best  tackle  for  shad  fishing,  hickories  or  whites, 
has  sifted  down  to  light  weight  spinning  rods  and  reels 
with  monofilament  lines  testing  from  four  to  eight  pounds. 

A large  majority  of  shad  anglers  prefer  the  intermediate 
six-pound  line  but  more  than  one  oldtimer  has  shifted  to 
eight  pound  test.  The  latter  lias  proven  more  trustworthy 
in  water  of  varied  depths  with  rocks,  obstructions  and 
weeds. 

One  of  the  primary  points  of  shad  fishing  by  the  trolling 
method  is  to  keep  the  hire  as  close  to  the  bottom  as  possible 
without  snagging.  Get  tangled  up  with  something  that 
feels  like  an  old  bed  spring  on  the  bottom,  the  need  for  an 
8-pound  substantial  line  becomes  clear,  going  around  and 
around  the  obstruction  pulling  and  yanking  to  be  free. 
Shad  lures  are  remarkably  sharp-hooked,  even  grass  will 
give  a good  rassle  before  ripping  out  line,  lure  or  neither. 


BEAUTIFUL  SHAD!  District  Fish  Warden  Joe  Bartley  displays  the  mer- 
chandise caught  in  the  Delaware  River.  Shad  have  been  on  the  go 
since  the  fine  1961  season,  offer  Pennsylvania  anglers  top  sport. 

Second  point  of  order  is  to  troll  as  slowly  as  the  boat  will 
move.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  for  the  speed  of  the 
motor  must  be  adjusted  constantly  to  the  current.  A quiet, 
smooth-running  motor  that  can  be  throttled  down  or  revved 
up  without  missing,  spitting  or  coughing,  is  a gem  of  a con- 
tribution to  successful  trolling  not  only  for  shad  but  other 
species  as  well.  A cranky,  contankerous  kicker  can  be  a 
worrysome  thing. 

Trolling  experts  must  be  part-time  magicians  as  they 
weave  in  and  out  of  the  currents  of  the  river  upstream, 
downstream,  across  current,  oblique,  on  the  bias,  gliding, 
turning,  speeding  up,  checking  down,  cutting  the  water  in 
every  clockwise  and  otherwise  direction.  In  narrow  waters 
where  wide  turns  are  not  feasible,  the  engine  room  orders 
his  crew  to  reel  in  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  run  to  avoid 
tangles.  Ever  had  a trolling  tangle?  What  a mess! 

Where  wide  turn  arounds  are  possible,  shad  often  hit  on 
these  turns  when  lures  slowly  swing  downstream.  It  is  also 
a phase  for  snagging  on  the  bottom,  picking  up  grass  and 
mud  on  the  lure  or  picking  up  misses.  The  angler  must  be 
constantly  alert  raising  and  lowering  the  tip  of  the  rod 
to  keep  the  lure  off  the  bottom  while  on  the  swing.  On  a 
“two-to-the-boat  deal,”  getting  lines  tangled  on  the  turns 
is  not  much  of  a problem  for  the  gent  in  the  engine  room. 
But,  when  there  are  three  and  four  trolling  from  a boat  the 
navigation  becomes  a bit  sticky.  All  anglers  should  keep 
a sharp  eye  on  the  course  of  their  lines,  taking  in  with  a 
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UPPER  DELAWARE  RIVER  is  a favored  spot  by  a host 
of  shad  fishermen.  Trolling,  wading,  casting  from  the 
banks  get  action  that  puts  the  icing  on  an  angler's 
fondest  dreams.  The  Delaware,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mil- 
ford, Pa.,  is  beautiful. 


short  arm  to  the  port,  holding  out  a long  arm  to  the  star- 
board, vice  versa  on  left  and  right  turns. 

Quite  often  at  the  peak  of  the  shad  run  the  river  is 
crowded  with  boats  and  all  lines  must  then  be  shortened. 
Thrusting  in  and  out  of  a bevy  of  boats  is  no  easy  task  for 
the  operator.  If  cross  river  courses  are  impossible  an  oblique 
approach  may  be  worked  out.  Then  too,  shad  might  hit 
lures  on  the  straight  upstream  troll  one  day,  nail  them  on 
the  downstream  glide  the  next.  Trolling  with,  against  or 
across  the  current  may  give  insight  on  best  angles  to  be 
applied. 

Light  conditions  play  a larger  part  in  shad  success  than 
most  fishermen  realize.  An  old  trolling  adage  successfully 
followed  over  many  years  of  boat  rowing  and  kicker  pull- 
ing is  . . . “point  the  bow  into  the  sun.”  While  there  ap- 
pears to  be  little  scientific  basis  for  this,  nothing  beats  fish- 
ing like  catching  fish.  Perhaps  there  is  something  in  the 
slant  of  sunlight  on  the  water  or  into  the  depths  that  masks 
the  mechanical,  presents  the  ethereal. 

If  spoons  are  favored  for  early  shad,  try  using  the  spoon 
or  wobbler  on  the  top  as  a dropper  and  a dart  on  the  bot- 
tom end  of  the  rig.  Give  the  silver  a try  in  cloudy  water, 
bend  on  the  gold  as  it  clears.  The  single  lure  rig  is  more 
easily  handled,  for  both  trolling  and  wading.  It  has  a sinker 
clinched  36  inches  above  the  spoon  on  the  end.  This  is  a 
very  nasty,  unweildy,  wicked  outfit  to  cast  and  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  getting  a hook  in  the  head.  Casting 
this  outfit  in  a boat  is  murder!  It  is  far  better  to  allow  the 
line  to  gradually  pay  out  as  the  motor  is  speeded  up  until 
desired  length  is  reached  behind  the  boat. 

On  one  favored  outfit  that  casts  awkwardly  but  actually 
only  fit  for  trolling,  a beaded  keel  sinker  is  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  line.  Then,  a length  of  line  is  bent  so  that  one 
end  is  36  inches  long,  the  other  20  to  24  inches.  The  bend 
is  looped  through  the  hole  of  the  bead  chain,  then  four 
inches  below  the  bend  a series  of  loop  knots  are  made  which 
separate  the  two  strands  so  they  do  not  entangle  while  being 
drawn  thru  the  water.  A small  dart  or  spoon  can  be  fished 
on  the  top  dropper  and  a large  dart  on  the  end. 

Wading  for  shad  is  simple.  Cast  up  and  across  the 


FIGHTIN'  SHAD  of  the  Delaware  tribe  caught  by  Mrs.  John  Howard 
on  a spinning  rig.  The  ladies  really  love  to  tangle  with  these  fast, 
rip-snortin'  fish  up  from  the  sea. 

stream  or  river  about  45  degrees  to  the  flow  of  water.  As 
in  streamer  fishing  allow  the  lure  to  reach  for  the  bottom 
as  it  swings  on  down  with  the  current,  reeling  in  slowly  but 
lifting  the  rod  tip  in  a slight  pumping  motion  to  give  action 
to  the  lure  and  keep  it  from  snagging  on  the  bottom.  The 
best  retrieve  is  one  that  catches  fish.  A slow,  steady  retrieve 
with  a bit  of  rod  tip  pumping  up  and  down  action  is  a 
starter.  If  the  water  is  roily  slow  the  retrieve;  off  color  to 
clearing,— faster.  Try  varied  speeds,  vary  the  rod  tip  ac- 
tion. Trial  and  error  result  in  experience  . . . nothing  can 
beat  it. 

Late  afternoon  hours  are  golden  with  shad  fishermen 
regardless  of  weather.  In  recent  years,  however,  early 
morning  is  fast  gaining  adherents.  Serious  shad  anglers 
fish  from  daylight  to  dusk  with,  perhaps,  a luncheon  break 
or  two  in  between.  Trollers  have  often  had  to  crawl  out  of 
a boat  onto  the  wharf  on  hands  and  knees  when  legs  refused 
to  unkink  after  an  entire  day  in  a boat. 

Some  anglers  refuse  to  wet  a line  for  shad  until  the  dog- 
wood commences  to  bloom  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  upper 
Delaware,  until  the  shadbush  blooms.  Actually,  proper 
water  temperatures  determine  the  spawning  of  shad  as 
they  move  upstream  intent  on  their  mysterious  goal. 
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SHAD  DARTS  come  in  all  colors,  sizes  and  shapes.  All  are  sampled 
after  the  famous  Quilby  Minnow  shown  in  third  row,  top  lure,  with 
a modern-day  shad  dart  beneath.  Darts  are  fished  close  to  the  bot- 
tom without  snagging.  The  odd-shaped  darts  at  bottom  of  first  row 
are  fashioned  after  the  Japanese  fisherman's  shad  lures. 


KEEL  SINKERS  with  beaded  chains  which  serve  as  swivels,  come  in 
weights  from  one-eighth  ounce  upward.  The  one-eighth  is  usually 
enough  for  trolling  or  casting  i the  Delaware  but  where  current  is 
swift  and  river  is  deep,  the  cp.  ?r-ounce  is  best.  Tailor  weight  to 
suit  the  area  fished  but  keep  it  id;  as  close  to  bottom  as  possible 
without  snagging. 


Early  arrivals  may  swim  deep  but  as  the  season  pro- 
gresses, the  fish  appear  to  come  up  closer  to  the  surface. 
Only  experience  can  teach  an  angler  how  to  read  the  water, 
find  the  channel  runs,  locate  places  where  the  stream  nar- 
rows, a swirl  or  a boil  where  shad  run  best. 

Quite  possibly  an  early  Indian  caught  a shad  on  a shiny 
gorge  but  many  shad  artists  prefer  to  believe  a spoon  took 
the  first  fish  in  the  past  two  decades  of  contemporary  shad 
angling.  Others  declare  the  Quilby,  a trademark  name, 
caught  the  first  shad  in  the  Susquehanna  River.  Copies  of 
this  lure  or  reasonable  facimilies  have  been  devised  by  the 
millions  and  amazingly,  they  all  catch  shad.  The  dart  now 
at  the  top  of  the  shad  parade  evolved  from  the  old  Quilby. 
It  has  a small  tapered  body  made  of  lead  or  other  soft 
metal.  The  head  is  about  a quarter  inch  in  diameter  and 
tapers  at  the  tail  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  A 
bit  of  yellow  or  white  hair,  usually  impala,  is  tied  into  the 
tail. 

Most  shad  darts  weigh  about  an  eighth  of  an  ounce  but 
some  weigh  a quarter  of  an  ounce  or  more.  The  larger 
darts  have  also  picked  up  walleye  in  fresh  water  and  striped 
bass  in  tidal  areas.  If  you  can’t  get  strikes  on  darts  go  to 
spoons.  When  the  sun  is  out  gold  spoons  work  best  but  on 
cloudy  or  overcast  days  try  silver.  Spoons  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  line  without  snap  or  swivel  if  possible  for 
they  give  better  action.  If  a snap  is  used,  omit  the  swivel. 

When  the  shad  started  a big  run  up  the  Delaware  several 
years  ago,  the  Thomas  spoons  and  wobblers  really  caught 
shad  and  they  still  do.  It  is  probably  a toss-up  as  to  who  was 
first  on  the  commercial  market  with  spoons:  L.  B.  Hunting- 
don of  Annapolis,  Md.,  with  his  Double  00  Huntingdon 
Drone  or  Robert  Nungesser  of  Arlington,  Virginia  who 
makes  the  spoons  and  bucktails  that  bear  his  name.  His 
famous  “Shad  Rig,”  a combination  of  spoon  and  dart  lure, 
is  standard  gear  from  New  York  to  Florida. 

Hickory  shad,  plentiful  in  the  Susquehanna  but  few  in 
the  Delaware,  prefer  the  Nungesser  000  or  “triple  0.”  Ale- 
wives  like  the  0000  size.  Sizes  and  types  of  spoons  are 
legion. 

Darts  now  come  in  every  color  of  the  rainbow  with 
pastels  in  between  and  then  some.  The  lighter  shades  do 
good  business  in  morning  sessions  while  the  darker  get 
going  after  the  sun  wanes.  In  the  Susquehanna,  a horrible, 
almost  nauseous  shade  of  purple  is  surprisingly  good.  Jibe 


SPOONS  AND  WOBBLERS,  designed  by  the  House  of  Thomas  are 
made  by  skilled  craftsmen  and  all  of  them  catch  shad.  Vary  the  gold 
and  silver  with  water  conditions.  Fish  slowly  and  close  to  bottom. 
All  good  shad  fishermen  get  snagged.  Take  it  easy  to  loosen  lure 
and  keep  fishing.  You're  down  where  the  shad  are. 
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MORE  SPOONS,  some  old,  some  new.  At  top  left  are  modern  spoons. 
At  top  right  are  old  timers  (top  to  bottom)— Huntingdon  Drone, 
Pfleuger  Pippin  and  Nungesser  000.  Bottom  row  (left  to  right)— first 
two  are  Russell  Lures;  others  are  spoons,  collector's  items,  made  of 
tin  by  an  old  tinsmith  along  the  Susquehanna,  took  shad  when  shad 
fishing  was  unheard  of  in  many  parts  of  the  region.  Many  fine  lures 
have  gone  out  of  style  but  still  take  fish  when  the  newer  ones  fail. 


at  the  First  Mate  for  sticking  on  a chartreuse  with  black 
polk-a-dots  or  gold  flecks  and  he  might  come  up  with  the 
largest  roe  of  the  day. 

Shad  veterans  are  constantly  experimenting  with  their 
rigs,  placing  several  darts  on  a line,  using  a two-spoon  and 
dart  combo,  seeking  out  the  clearest  lines  they  can  find 
plus  many  other  tricks.  Last  season,  one  angler  tied  six  or 
seven  darts  up  the  line,  six  to  ten  inches  apart,  trolled  them 
slowly  and  caught  two  hickories  and  a roe  shad  at  one  swat! 

Hickory  shad  and  the  American  Shad  or  white  shad  are 
strong  fighters,  close  relatives  of  the  jump-crazy  silver  king 
or  tarpon.  The  white  grows  larger  than  the  hickory,  the 
bucks  going  3 or  4 pounds;  the  roes  from  4 to  6 pounds. 
Both  hickories  and  whites  are  extremely  bony  fish  but  the 
roe  is  delicious.  Score  both  sides  of  the  fish  from  back  to 
belly,  tail  to  head  with  cuts  from  a sharp  knife,  then  fry  in 
deep  fat  and  eat  bones  and  all. 

Added  up  ...  1)  Keep  the  lure  down  as  close  to  the 
bottom  as  possible.  Trolling  long  lines  astern,  fishing  deep, 
an  angler  can  get  snagged  on  the  bottom,  rocks  or  grass. 
Set  hooks  hard  at  every  hit,  it  can  be  the  real  thing.  If  you 
use  sinkers,  keel  and  bead  sinkers  or  other  weight  it  should 
never  be  closer  to  the  lure  than  36  inches  except  where 
dropper  is  used  on  a double  rig.  Inspect  line  and  hook  after 
landing  each  fish;  often  a line  can  become  nicked  on  a gill 
cover  and  then  break  off  or  a hook  can  have  a barb  pinned 
down  or  broken  off  on  the  rocky  bottom.  If  paint  peels  off 
darts— put  on  new  ones.  Keep  checking  constantly  for  flaws 
. . . it  pays  off.  2)  Keep  speed  of  boat  as  slow  as  possible. 

3)  IMPORTANT  . . . carry  a landing  net,  without  it  only 
an  estimated  25  percent  or  less  shad  caught  will  be  landed. 
4)  Take  along  a large  fish  bag.  Bagged  fish  can  be  kept 
fresh  in  the  water  either  from  a stake  at  shore,  attached 
to  belt  while  wading  or  hung  over  the  side  of  the  boat 
while  slowly  trolling.  Be  certain  to  lift  them  aboard  if 
boat  is  speeded  up  for  other  parts  else  shad  will  rapidly 
become  flying  fish. 


Delaware  Shad 

By  HARRY  FRITZ 

If  you  were  to  ask  me  what  kind  of  fishing  I enjoy  above 
all  others,  I would  have  to  answer  “Shad  and  Herring  in 
the  Delaware  River.” 

The  Shad  strikes  like  a smallmouth  bass,  jumps  like  a 
rainbow  trout,  and  fights  to  the  last  gasp.  It  will  run, 
sound,  jump,  and  sometimes  appears  to  be  doing  all  three 
at  the  same  time,  because  he  does  them  in  such  rapid  suc- 
cession. The  shad  cannot  be  “horsed”  because  his  mouth 
is  very  soft  and  will  not  stand  too  much  drag. 

The  herring  is  a smaller  edition  of  the  shad  and  makes 
its  run  up  the  river  at  the  same  time  as  the  shad.  They 
go  up  stream  to  about  Washington  Crossing,  and  all  weigh 
about  half  a pound.  For  some  real  fast  and  furious  action, 
try  fishing  for  herring  with  a fly  rod  and  a plain  #10  or 
#12  hook.  Believe  me,  when  you  get  a half  pound  herring 
on  your  fly  rod  it  will  give  you  more  action  than  a trout 
twice  its  size. 

The  roe  of  the  herring  is  very  tasty  and  the  flesh  itself 
is  good,  albeit  bony.  They  can  also  be  frozen  and  used 
later  on  as  an  excellent  bait  and  chum  for  bluefish. 

The  fish  start  their  run  up  the  river  from  Trenton  Falls 
about  the  fourth  week  in  April  and  this  is  the  time  to  get 
out  on  the  river  and  enjoy  some  super  fishing.  Although 
the  river  can  be  waded  from  Trenton  Falls  on  up,  the  best 
spot  is  the  railroad  bridge  at  Yardley.  Not  only  is  it  a good 
place  to  wade,  but  the  water  between  the  bridge  piers  and 
the  head  of  the  island  is  excellent  for  boat  fishing.  About 
two  miles  above  this  spot  the  Fish  Commission  has  an 
access  area  with  a launching  facility.  From  there  you  can 
troll  or  drift  fish  down  to  the  bridge. 

Last  year,  my  buddy,  Jack  Stewart,  of  the  Holmesburg 
Fish  and  Game  Club  and  myself,  sneaked  out  of  our  re- 
spective offices  and  had  an  excellent  afternoon  at  this  spot, 
in  spite  of  sleet,  snow  and  frozen  extremities. 

As  the  fish  move  up  the  river  there  are  other  excellent 
spots,  such  as  Upper  Black  Eddy  (Fish  Commission  ramp 
there),  Belvidere,  and  where  the  Lackawaxen  River  runs 
into  the  Delaware  at  Hawley,  Pa.  Boats  can  be  launched 
at  the  bridge  at  Belvidere  and  the  water  immediately 
down  stream  to  the  head  of  an  island  is  very  good.  Above 
the  mouth  of  the  Lackawaxen  River  is  also  a very  good 
spot. 

Although  shad  can  be  taken  on  flies  and  spinners,  I have 
found  that  the  Shadart  in  various  color  combinations  or 
plain  gold  hooks  is  by  far  the  best  lure  to  take  this  fish. 
I have  taken  shad  by  trolling,  jigging  and  casting,  but  in 
any  case  the  lure  must  be  close  to  or  on  the  bottom.  Per- 
sonally, I think  casting  upstream  and  drift  fishing  the  dart 
on  the  bottom  is  the  best  method. 

I have  caught  shad  as  far  north  as  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 
and  South  to  the  Trenton  Falls,  and  even  caught  a shad 
on  bait  while  on  a float  trip  down  river  from  Narrowsburg, 
N.  Y.  This  is  worth  mentioning  because  catching  shad  on 
any  kind  of  bait  during  their  upstream  migration  is  very 
rare. 

The  Spring  run  of  the  shad  and  herring  up  the  Dela- 
ware River  is  the  highpoint  of  the  season  for  many  anglers 
and,  in  my  book,  no  other  fresh  water  fishing  can  match  it. 


MAY— 1964 
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COAX  ’EM  UP! 


From  66 Fish’n  Diary ” 

By  ART  CLARK 


WhEN  water  temperature  moves  up  to  55-60  degrees,  it’s 
time  to  journey  astream  determined  to  take  trout  on  the 
surface.  It  can  be  done  with  preparation,  practice,  and 
rallying  from  defeats. 

A fellow  stared  awhile  at  the  stream  and  in  voice  laden 
with  discouragement— ‘I’ve  fished  hard  for  two  seasons 
without  a strike.’  We  dumped  his  box  of  jumbo  feather- 
dusters  off  the  bridge,  gave  him  some  good  lures  and  a 
leader.  Short  time  later  he  hailed  us— ‘Caught  a 14"  brown 
on  Light  Cahill!’  With  good  lures  and  a long-fine  leader 
you  may  be  top-rod  of  the  day. 

First  let’s  inspect  a few  good  size  12-14-16  floaters.  The 
essential  part  of  a good  floater  is  2x  or  3x  fine  hook  that 
permits  sparse-killing  wrap  of  the  hackle.  After  the  lure 
has  been  tied  its  buoyancy  is  tested  in  a glass  of  water. 
There  are  two  positions— where  lure  floats  on  hackle-tail 
with  body  above  water— where  lure  floats  with  body  in 
surface  film  of  water.  Stiffer  hackle-tail  fibers  are  required 
on  high-floaters  than  on  a low-floater.  If  test  shows  lure 
is  out  of  alinement  dressing  is  shaved  from  hook  and  it  is 
retied.  After  final  tests  lures  are  placed  on  their  noses  to 
dry  without  bending  of  the  hackle,  then  placed  in  roomy 
streambox.  Occasionally  hold  lures  in  steam,  then  place  on 
noses  to  dry  for  re-use,  good  as  new. 

We  walk  along  the  stream  watching  for  rises  and  a good 
run  between  riffles  where  stream  swings  to  convexside, 
then  flows  along  boulder-lined  bank.  Large  submerged 
rocks  are  usually  visible  in  these  runs.  The  water 
moves  fairly  fast  down  the  run  without  slowing  down  to 
form  a pool,  finally  squeezes  between  huge  boulders  and 
tumbles  down  the  lower  riffles.  Wary  browns  harbor-up  in 
front  of  the  rocks  along  the  run  and  in  front  of  boulders  at 
the  end.  We  cross  the  stream  well  down  lower  riffles  and 
walk  up  the  concave  side.  The  stream  is  studied  from 
positions  well  back  from  shore  and  from  behind  any  avail- 
able cover.  The  browns  often  see  you  when  you  can  not 
see  them,  and  casters  usually  advance  in  plain  view  to  easy 
positions  along  concaveside  of  the  stream.  There  are  no 
flies  leaving  the  water  and  no  rises.  Exact  location  of  each 
submerged  rock  is  observed  closely  as  a possible  hotspot. 
These  runs  may  also  be  examined  from  a bridge  or 
high  bank. 

Returning  below  the  run  we  rig-up  for  dapping  in  front 
of  huge  boulders  at  end  of  the  run.  Standing  in  riffles 
below  with  a few  feet  of  line  and  5'  of  3 lb.  monofilament 
for  a leader,  the  lure  is  dapped  3'-47  upstream  from  the 
boulders.  Since  leader  does  not  touch  water  any  weight 
can  be  used.  However,  the  3 lb.  leader  on  average  flyrod 
will  easily  handle  a sixpounder;  sometimes  found  in  these 
spots.  Practically  any  trout  lure  is  effective,  although  we 
prefer  Caribou.  On  the  strike  trout  is  quickly  tipped  back 
in  the  riffles  below,  so  there  is  no  disturbance  in  the 
run  above. 


Preparations  are  now  made  for  casts  to  the  first  large 
rock  up  the  run.  It’s  a cloudy  day,  and  we  select  size  12 
Light  Cahill,  a very  visible  lure  for  angler  in  weaklight.  In 
stronglight  a Quill  Gordon  or  Dark  Hendrickson  would  be 
used  because  trout  could  see  them  better  against  the  sky. 
A 10'  leader  tapered  to  5x  is  attached  to  the  line.  The 
tippet  and  few  feet  of  leader  are  rubbed  with  mud,  soap, 
glycerine,  or  leadersink  to  prevent  arching-up  on  water  near 
the  lure.  If  floater-dope  is  used  do  not  get  it  on  the  tippet. 
We  figure  a brown  lies  in  front  of  rock  only  few  feet  from 
the  convex  shoreline,  and  take  casting  position  on  shore 
along  convexside  of  the  stream  for  short  cast  DIRECTLY 
upstream  to  spot  3'-4'  in  front  of  the  rock.  Lure  is  cast  so  it 
descends  lightly  on  the  water,  by  aiming  cast  to  a point  in 
the  air  3' -4'  above  the  water.  Lure  is  allowed  to  float  all  the 
way  downstream  before  pickup  for  next  cast.  If  lure 
becomes  water-logged  squeeze  in  handkerchief,  false-cast 
few  times  and  it’s  ready  for  next  drift.  After  disturbance 
from  playing  a large  brown  trout  you  might  as  well  move  on 
to  the  next  run,  and  return  another  day.  If  it  is  necessary, 
wade  slowly,  quietly,  without  chains. 

If  there  is  a downstream  breeze  use  10'  leader  tapered  to 
5x,  tied  with  3'  of  .021,  other  sections  in  8"  lengths,  and 
tippet  of  12".  Size  of  lure  is  also  reduced  from  12  to  14 
or  16,  and  a reduction  in  size  of  lure  usually  increases  its 
effectiveness.  With  these  changes  good  casts  can  be  made 
into  fairly  stiff  breeze. 

When  the  wind-pusher  fails  to  do  the  job  against  a lively 
breeze  we  move  upstream  and  cast  down  with  the  wind.  A 
15'  leader  tapered  to  5x  is  used.  Entire  leader  is  rubbed 
with  line-dressing  so  it  floats  with  the  line.  Casting  posi- 
tions are  still  from  convexside  of  the  stream,  and  long  casts 
are  used.  After  lure  drifts  to  end  of  leader  it  is  skittered 
back  upstream,  then  allowed  to  drift  back  as  rod  is  alter- 
nately raised  and  lowered.  Our  favorite  lure  for  these 
downstream  tactics  is  size  12  Caribou.  It  floats  like  a cork, 
and  buoyant  caribou  hair  with  stiff  hackle  gives  it  a deadly 
spider-action  on  the  water.  The  wind  easily  lifts  Caribou 
into  the  air  so  it  can  dap  back  on  the  water.  Reel  is 
mounted  on  flyrod  in  reverse  position,  and  lefthand  is  used 
for  retrieves.  Reelhandle  is  held  lightly  between  thumb  and 
index  finger.  On  the  slightest  strike  reelhandle  is  quickly 
released  and  trout  take  line  directly  from  dragless,  clickless 
reel.  There  is  no  slack  line  to  control  or  get  fouled  so  trout 
can  have  a solid  pull  and  break  the  fine  tippet.  With  size 
12  hook  trout  hook  themselves,  and  it’s  practically  impos- 
sible for  even  largest  ones  to  break  loose.  Use  plenty 
monofilament  backing  line,  and  just  let  ’em  run.  Drag  of 
flyline  through  water  soon  takes  fight  out  of  them. 

Many  fly  hatches  are  so  sparse  trout  ignore  them.  If 
there  is  heavy  hatch  trout  may  gorge  on  the  nymphs  and 
not  sip  the  flies— unless  a well-tied,  succulent  morsel  moves 
very  closely  on  a fine  tippet.  It  frequently  happens  flies 
are  all  over  the  stream,  and  no  trout  are  caught.  It’s  most 
exciting  to  encounter  a hatch  with  trout  darting  about 
swirling  the  emerging  nymphs.  Bedlam  reigns  supreme- 
tippets  are  clipped  instead  of  tag-ends  after  tying  on  lures 
—lures  are  retied,  again  the  tippets  are  snipped!  A hapless 
fellow  drowns  his  lure,  accidently  snags  a husky  rod-bender 
—of  all  things,  his  reel  drops  off  in  deep  water!  Many  small 
trout  can  be  hooked  during  a hatch— only  very  few  12" 
keepers. 

Large  wary  browns  can  be  taken  by  coaxing  them  from 
their  dens;  B-U-T  it  requires  preparation,  careful  approach. 
Verily,  experience  is  the  only  teacher. 
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PICKEREL 


MUSKELLUNGE 


WALLEYE 

( Stizostedion  vitreum  vitreum) 

One  of  the  most  popular  fish  on  the  table,  the  walleye  is  also  considered  a good 
game  fish.  It  is  also  known  locally  as  the  Susquehanna  Salmon  and  walleyed  pike, 
although  these  names  are  not  correctly  used;  the  fish  is  neither  a salmon  nor  a pike. 
The  Blue  Pike  S.  vitreum  glaucum  and  the  Sauger  S.  canadense  are  close  relatives; 
the  former  is  found  only  in  Lake  Erie,  the  latter  in  this  lake  and  in  the  Ohio  drain- 
age. All  are  sought  for  their  delicate,  sweet  flesh. 

Although  the  world  record  for  walleye  taken  on  hook  and  line  is  25  pounds  caught 
in  Old  Hickory  Lake,  Tennessee  in  1960,  eight  or  nine  pounds  is  about  as  large  as 
they  grow  in  most  Pennsylvania  waters. 

The  walleye  spawns  in  schools  by  scattering  the  eggs  over  rocky  shallows  in  late 
April  or  early  May.  Their  food  consists  of  fish  and  to  a lesser  degree  aquatic  insects 
and  crustaceans.  Deep-running  artificial  lures,  large  minnows  and  spinner  and  worm 
combinations  produce  the  best  results. 


CHAIN  PICKEREL 

( Esox  niger) 

The  chain  pickerel  is  native  to  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  River  basins.  The 
record  size  was  attained  by  a nine  pound  six  ounce  fish  taken  at  Homerville,  Georgia 
in  1961.  Four  and  five  pound  chain  pickerel  are  exceptionally  large  specimens  in 
Pennsylvania  and  a two  pound  fish  is  considered  very  acceptable.  The  flesh  is  sweet 
but  like  the  other  pikes  has  a number  of  forked  bones  which  are  more  noticeable  in 
the  pickerel  because  of  its  smaller  size. 

Like  other  members  of  the  pike  family,  the  pickerel  is  a solitary  fish  and  is 
generally  found  in  the  vicinity  of  weed  beds,  submerged  stumps  and  logs.  Spawning 
occurs  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  Northern  Pike  and  in  the  same  areas.  The 
food  of  the  pickerel  is  similar  to  that  of  the  pike  except  that  crayfish,  aquatic  insects 
and  frogs  are  frequently  included  in  their  bill  of  fare.  Plugs,  spoons,  spinning  lures, 
minnows  and  frogs  are  good  lures  for  this  fish. 


MUSKELLUNGE 

( Esox  masquinongy) 

This  is  the  largest  member  of  the  pike  family  and  one  of  the  largest  fresh  water 
fishes.  The  world’s  record  muskellunge  weighed  69  pounds  15  ounces  and  was 
caught  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in  New  York  State.  Originally  confined  to  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Ohio  River  system  in  Pennsylvania,  it  has  been  extensively  propagated 
in  recent  years  and  introduced  into  a number  of  waters  in  Susquehanna  and  Del- 
aware drainages.  Muskellunge  up  to  20  pounds  or  more  in  weight  are  taken  through- 
out the  state.  These  trophy  fish  are  now  available  to  many  Pennsylvania  anglers.  They 
are  considered  the  best  eating  of  the  pikes. 

Although  there  has  been  insufficient  research  on  spawning  of  the  muskellunge,  it 
is  believed  that  it  usually  occurs  at  night  in  shallow  bays  over  water-logged  sticks 
and  trash  and  commonly  in  an  area  dotted  with  sunken  stumps  and  logs.  The  eggs 
are  scattered  over  this  material  to  which  they  adhere  as  they  develop.  Although  a 
large  muskellunge  may  spawn  several  hundred  thousand  eggs,  survival  must  be 
relatively  poor  as  muskellunge  are  never  abundant.  After  they  reach  a length  of 
several  inches  their  food  consists  mainly  of  fish.  The  muskellunge  is  considered  the 
most  voracious  of  fresh  water  game  fish  and  its  presence  may  be  helpful  in  controlling 
otherwise  over-abundant  rough  fish  and  stunted  panfish.  The  largest  muskellunge 
officially  recorded  in  Pennsylvania  was  48  pounds  five  ounces  taken  from  Conneaut 
Lake  in  1945.  Trolling  or  casting  with  very  large  plugs  and  spoons  is  a favorite 
method  of  fishing.  A ten  to  12  inch  sucker  is  considered  the  best  live  bait. 


emones 


A MUSKY  FISHERMAN 


By  S.  CARLYLE  SHELDON 

Northwest  Regional  Warden  Supervisor 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


ThE  day  was  cold  and  blustery,  twelve  inches  of  snow 
and  six  inches  of  ice  lay  on  the  lakes  and  streams  of  North- 
western Pennsylvania.  The  front  door  burst  open  and  a 
cheery  voice  echoed,  “happy  birthday  daddy.”  Looking 
up  from  my  desk,  at  my  rosy-faced  14-year-old  daughter, 
I suddenly  realized  that  more  than  a half  century  of 
winters  had  come  and  gone  since  I first  set  eyes  on  the 
old  Mill  Dam,  located  at  Springboro  on  Conneaut  Creek, 
in  Crawford  County. 

I have  many  fond  memories  of  the  Mill  Dam  and  the 
whopping  smallmouth  bass  that  seemed  to  prefer  residence 
under  almost  every  overhanging  tree  and  sunken  log. 
Many  were  the  trips  I made  over  that  two  miles  of  twisting 
water  in  an  old  double-end  rowboat,  sometimes  with  my 
older  brothers,  sometimes  with  my  father  and  often  with 
my  grandfather.  Early  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ice  was 
out,  the  first  trips  were  for  suckers,  later  for  bullheads  and 
after  July  first,  came  bass  fishing. 

When  we  tired  of  angling  for  bass  we  would  travel 
north,  down  along  the  Bessemer  Railroad,  to  several  fa- 


BIG  MUSKIES,  caught  by  author  on  left 
with  Ron  Arford  of  Greenville,  Pa. 


vorite  “holes”  located  at  Shadeland,  Pennside  and  Keep- 
ville.  I never  will  forget  the  old  covered  bridge  at  Keep- 
ville.  There,  and  at  Pennside,  rumors  persisted  that  far 
larger  and  heavier  fish  were  often  seen.  Suspicious  bass 
fishermen  often  thought  the  huge  bass,  which  had  always 
managed  to  break  something  and  get  away,  might  be 
muskys. 

To  a 12-year-old  boy  the  mere  thought  made  the  eyes 
open  wider  and  the  heart  beat  a little  quicker,  especially 
to  one  who  had  heard  little  except  hunting  and  fishing 
since  he  was  old  enough  to  sit  up.  Bass  were  lots  of  fun 
but  this  barefoot  boy  kept  letting  his  mind  wander  to  those 
stories  and  rumors  of  muskys,  “north  of  town.” 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  September,  way  back  in  1926, 
when  Grandad  announced  to  the  family  he  was  going  to 
get  up  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  try  for  one  of 
the  big  bass  at  Pennside  Bridge  Hole.  He  promptly  found 
a willing  partner  and  in  five  minutes  I was  headed  for  the 
“crick  in  the  pasture”  carrying  a minnow  trap  well  baited 
with  homemade  bread  and,  after  securely  placing  it  under 
an  overhanging  willow  where  I had  seen  some  large  chubs, 
returned  home  to  a restless  night. 

Long  before  daylight  grandad  was  shaking  me,  telling 
me  to  hurry  or  the  sun  on  the  water  would  put  the  big 
ones  down.  We  crossed  the  pasture,  emptied  the  minnow 
trap  into  the  bait  pail  and  set  our  course  along  the  rail- 
road track  for  a three  mile  walk  and  Pennside  Bridge.  The 
sun  didn’t  come  up  as  we  had  expected.  By  the  time  we 
reached  Pennside  Bridge  it  was  raining  a light  drizzle 
which  does  not  make  a bass  fisherman  angry.  In  those 
days,  usually  a good  soaking  meant  a large  string  of  bass. 

Equipped  with  the  conventional  16  foot  canoe  poles, 
about  the  same  amount  of  line  with  a cork  for  a bobber, 
and  a rather  large  hook  we  both  started  to  bait  up. 
Grandad  got  his  hand  in  the  bucket  first  and  I danced  a 
jig  while  he  selected  a minnow  and  got  it  on  his  hook. 
Reaching  into  the  bucket,  I came  up  with  a chub  about 
eight  inches  long.  Grandad  took  one  look  and  asked  if  I 
thought  I was  going  to  catch  a whale.  In  cocky-kid 
fashion  I replied  that  I was  going  to  catch  one  of  those 
much  talked  about  muskys.  Grandad  laughed  and  said, 
“Son,  I have  been  fishing  up  and  down  this  creek  for  more 
than  sixty  years  and  I have  never  caught  a musky.  You 
had  better  throw  that  big  chub  into  the  bushes  and  put 
on  a four-inch  bass  size  minnow.” 
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Still  cocky  and  hopeful,  I quickly  put  the  big  chub  on 
the  hook  and  just  as  quickly  tossed  the  line  out  beside  some 
sunken  piling.  The  line  straightened  out,  the  cork  started 
to  float  and  zinnng— away  went  everything  but  me  and  the 
old  cane  pole.  For  sure  he  was  a hungry  musky  because 
he  had  run  the  length  of  the  line  when  I began  to  pull. 
Things  got  heavy,  I could  not  raise  the  pole  higher  in  the 
air  so  began  to  pull  sideways  with  all  my  might.  The  Good 
Lord  was  with  me  that  day;  when  the  smoke  cleared  I was 
sitting  smack  on  top  of  the  biggest  musky  (just  over  seven 
pounds,  but  the  first  one)  in  the  world.  At  that  instant  a 
musky  fisherman  was  born. 

Since  that  rainy  September  day  I have  devoted  prac- 
tically all  of  my  spare  time  to  this  grand  game  fish,  study- 
ing his  habits,  watching  him  feed  and  catching  more  than 
three  hundred  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Ontario. 
During  the  first  few  years  I spent  almost  every  day  sitting 
somewhere  along  the  banks  of  Conneaut  Creek,  sometimes 
at  Pennside  and  Keepville  and  more  often  near  Albion  or 
Cherry  Hill. 

In  those  days  a good  year’s  catch  was  twenty-eight  to 
thirty  fish  ranging  in  weight  from  five  to  fifteen  pounds. 
The  bait  was  always  a large  chub  or  sucker  fished  on  the 
bottom  with  no  sinker  or  bobber,  only  the  hook.  As  fall 
came  and  the  leaves  were  settling  a bobber  was  added  to 
the  line,  usually  about  five  feet  above  the  bait.  This  kept 
the  bait  from  going  to  the  bottom  and  hiding  under  the 
leaves. 

Later  I bought  a plug  for  ninety-five  cents,  an  imitation 
of  the  Heddon  Slim  Jim.  One  day  I was  unable  to  get  any 
live  chubs  or  suckers  and  tried  the  plug.  Two  hungry 
muskys  readily  took  to  it  and  another  step  in  my  musky 
career  was  behind  me.  Later  I met  up  with  another  musky 


JOYCE  SHELDON  with  21 -pound  musky 
taken  by  her  father  in  1962. 


fisherman  who  made  his  own  plugs  and  spoons  and  a whole 
new  world  opened.  Like  the  trout  and  bass  fisherman,  I 
got  great  satisfaction  out  of  making  a plug  or  spoon  and 
then  taking  a musky  on  it. 

For  the  last  twenty-five  summers  I have  fished  nothing 
but  artificial  lures.  First  it  is  more  fun  to  cast  for  these 
fish  and  secondly,  a fish  hooked  on  an  artificial  lure  is  easy 
to  release  unharmed  and  will  live  to  fight  another  day.  A 
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TOP  MUSKY  LURES.  (1)  Slim  Jim,  (2)  Flatfish  M2,  (3)  Jointed  Vamp  Spook,  (4) 
Vamp  Spook,  (5)  Jitterbug,  Musky  size,  (6)  Swim  Zag,  (7)  Buffalo  Spoon,  Twin 
bucktoils,  red  and  white,  (8)  Musky  Hound,  (9)  Homemade  plug. 
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GOOD  STURDY  ROD,  a 25-lb.  line  and  a good  casting  reel  are 
musts  for  musky  fishing. 


musky  that  has  swallowed  a live  bait  will  usually  die  even 
if  it  is  released  with  the  hook  in  it. 

Many  people  have  asked  me  the  best  time  of  day  to 
catch  a musky  and  the  replv  is  always  the  same:  “ANY 
TIME  THAT  YOU  GET  THE  TIME  TO  GO  FISHING.” 
I have  caught  these  fish  at  midnight,  at  high  noon  when 
the  sun  is  brightest,  both  morning  and  evening,  with  equal 
success.  I have  caught  these  fish  on  plugs  and  spoons  and 
bucktails  with  similar  results. 

When  “OLD  ESOX”  is  out  looking  for  his  dinner  he  is 
not  too  particular  just  what  he  eats  so  long  as  it  moves 
and  is  of  large  size.  I have  witnessed  muskys  taking 
squirrels,  muskrats,  mink,  almost  fully  grown  wood  ducks 
and  have  removed  many  other  unusual  kinds  of  food  from 
their  stomachs  such  as  waterdogs,  salamanders,  bull  frogs, 
bullheads,  bass,  sunfish,  etc. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  use  large  lures,  heavy  tackle  but 
be  prepared  to  make  hundreds  of  casts  before  catching 
one.  Peculiar  habit  of  this  fish  is  to  follow  a lure  up  to 
the  shore  or  boat  staying  a few  feet  behind  it,  watching 
with  a very  critical  eye  only  to  turn  and  swim  back  to  his 
hide  out.  This  process  may  be  repeated  time  after  time. 
Sometimes  changing  to  another  lure  will  produce  a strike 
and  again  the  fish  will  continue  to  follow  without  striking. 

The  main  object  is  to  be  at  the  right  spot  at  the  right 
time.  Don’t  expect  to  catch  a musky  the  first  time  out  and 
don’t  get  discouraged  if  you  don’t  even  catch  one  the  first 
summer,  just  keep  trying.  One  of  the  first  things  to  do  is 
to  locate  an  area  where  a musky  is  lurking.  This  is  not 
difficult  because  muskys  are  often  observed,  especially  in 
clear  water,  cruising  back  and  forth  only  a few  feet  from 
shore.  Another  indication  is  a large  swirl,  unlike  that  made 
by  a trout  or  bass,  but  a big  circular  swirl  just  at  the 
surface. 

These  fish  seldom  jump  clear  out  of  the  water  but  have 
a tendency  to  do  lots  of  swirling  about  on  top;  I do  not  be- 
lieve they  are  chasing  anything  while  doing  this  but  rather 
think  it  may  be  playful  exercise  while  hunting  for  some- 
thing to  eat.  When  a musky  feeds  he  will  devour  a tre- 
mendous number  of  varied  foods.  When  he  has  eaten  his 
fill  he  may  sulk  for  days  while  the  food  is  digesting,  turn- 
ing down  most  everything  that  comes  near  him.  It  is  per- 
haps the  main  reason  muskys  are  so  unpredictable  to  the 
musky  angler. 

I recall  an  instance  when  one  of  our  Fish  Commission 
employes  was  fishing  in  Conneaut  Creek.  Upon  retriev- 
ing his  lure  he  was  amazed  to  see  not  one,  but  two,  large 
muskys  following  the  bait.  The  next  cast  produced  the 


SNAP  GAFF  is  very  effective  in  landing  a 
big  one. 


same  results  and  the  next  and  the  next.  I stood  behind 
him  witnessing  this  peculiar  behavior  when  suddenly,  a 
third  musky  came  cruising  up  beside  the  other  two. 

Our  fisherman,  thoroughly  disgusted,  commented  that 
he  would  either  scare  them  out  of  their  wits  or  catch  one. 
He  promptly  tied  on  a large  Vamp  Spook  to  a Musky 
Hound,  which  made  a bundle  of  wood,  silver  and  hair 
more  than  a foot  in  length.  It  took  both  hands  to  cast 
that  pile  of  tackle  out  under  the  overhanging  ash  tree. 
The  moment  that  these  multiple  lures  hit  the  water  two 
muskys  struck  from  opposite  sides,  one  getting  the  hooks, 
the  other  jumping  high  in  the  air,  as  he  missed. 

As  soon  as  the  hooked  fish  was  brought  in  and  killed  the 
next  cast  produced  another.  Try  not  to  quit  when  your 
fishing  buddy  starts  to  laugh  at  the  oversized  plugs,  spoons 
and  bucktails.  When  the  strike  comes  set  the  hook  very 
hard,  keep  a tight  line,  especially  when  he  jumps,  and 
then  join  the  fraternity  of  men  with  MUSKY  MADNESS- 
LONG  LIVE  “OLE  ESOX.” 

In  1953  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  embarked 
on  a program  of  rearing  these  fine  fish  in  their  hatcheries 
for  a twofold  purpose.  It  seemed  worth  trying  to  extend 
their  range  to  the  east  of  the  Allegheny  River  Drainage. 
Since  then  many  thousands  of  fingerling  muskys  have  been 
placed  in  the  Susquehanna,  Juniata  and  many  other  lakes 
and  streams  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  State. 

Only  within  the  last  several  years  has  the  success  of 
the  program  become  apparent;  more  and  more  of  these 
large  fish  being  taken  in  waters  east  of  the  Allegheny.  The 
second  part  of  the  program  has  been  to  plant  these  hatch- 
ery fish  in  waters  already  populated  with  the  species  but 
unable  to  support  a satisfactory  population  from  natural 
reproduction.  By  pulling  out  one  of  their  fins,  placing 
metal  tags  in  jaws,  or  fins  or  by  a method  of  brand- 
ing, the  hatchery  fish  are  easily  separated  from  wild  fish. 

As  the  muskellunge  spreads  its  range  over  the  Keystone 
State  there  will  be  more  and  more  fishermen  with  an  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  the  thrill  of  catching  their  first  musky. 
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MASTERING 


Almost  any  lure  in  almost  any  shape,  color  or  action 
will  take  fish  when  they  are  on  feed.  Duffers  at  Atlantic 
salmon  fishing  can  make  sloppy  casts  over  a pool  and  hit 
them  fish  after  fish  after  fish.  The  shy  brown  trout  of 
our  over-fished  streams  of  the  East  will  often  take 
miserably-tied,  poorly  cast  flies  when  they  are  hungry  and 
feeding.  During  these  times  an  angler  rarely  experiences 
fishless  days  regardless  of  species  or  conditions. 

Biggest  trick  to  be  mastered  in  the  presentation  of  the 
lure  is  that  it  must  act  NATURALLY  in  the  water.  Food 
such  as  flies,  nymphs,  etc.,  in  a trout  stream,  borne  by 
the  current,  drift  naturally.  Applicable  technique  is 
drifting  the  artificial  fly  in  trout  fishing,  for  the  fly  is  the 
imitation  of  the  insect  of  the  moment  upon  which  the 
fish  are  feeding,  or  one  on  which  they  will  feed  if  the 
imitation  is  made  attractive  enough. 

The  angler  must  realize  that  the  primary  trout  food  is 
the  underwater  forms  of  waterbred  insects:  the  Mayflies, 
Stoneflies  and  Caddisflies  that  eventually  hatch  into  flying 
insects  and  then  become  surface  flies  to  be  imitated  by 
dry  fly  artificials. 

These  insects  live  on  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  clinging 
to  the  rocks  and  debris,  or  bound  in  the  muck  and  ooze 
of  the  stream  edge.  Emerging,  they  leave  their  holds  and 
drift  with  the  current  until  air  gathers  in  their  shucks  carry- 
ing them  to  the  surface.  They  must  often  work  hard  to  cast 
off  their  lobster-like  shuck  in  the  surface  film  of  the  water, 
then  the  “hatch”  is  on.  It  is  during  this  drift  an  angler  can 
enjoy  his  most  potent  fishing  and  when,  if  he  will,  a trout 
fisherman  must  learn  to  drift  his  artificial  nymph,  dry  or 
wet  fly  NATURALLY  to  fool  the  most  discerning  trout. 

The  technique  involved  in  fly  fishing  must  be  preceded 
by  the  possession  of  good  and  finely  balanced  tackle.  The 
fly  rod  should  be  stiff  enough  to  not  only  make  fairly  long 
casts,  but  most  important,  be  stout  enough  to  handle  the 
upper  line,  the  selection  of  line  from  the  tip  of  the  rod  to 
the  water.  If  the  combination  is  not  mated  to  control  line 
that  is  in  the  air,  the  angler  will  never  be  able  to  manipulate 
the  line  floating  or  underwater,  to  control  the  slack,  feel  the 
hit  when  the  fish  takes  the  lure  ever  so  gently  into  his 
mouth. 

The  torpedo  or  weight  forward  tapers  then,  are  not  to  be 
recommended  for  this  type  fishing.  The  casts  need  not  be 
long,  the  heavy  butt  taper  is  now  an  impediment.  Use  a 
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double  tapered  conventional  line  to  fit  the  length  and 
power  of  the  rod.  Use  a leader  to  match,  not  of  too  light 
weight  that  will  “spaghetti”  on  cast,  but  one  that  will  act 
like  the  continuation  of  the  line.  This  leader  is  tapered  as 
fine  as  practical,  3X,  or  for  the  tiny  flies,  5X.  Length 
need  not  be  over  seven  feet,  and  six  feet  is  generally 
enough. 

So  armed,  we  go  to  the  stream  and  attempt  to  drift  a 
fly,  brace  of  flies  or  nymphs  naturally  in  the  current.  The 
conventional  way  is  to  cast  up  and  across  the  stream, 
letting  the  rig  be  dragged  at  the  whim  of  the  current  until 
it  describes  an  arc  when  we  have  ceased  to  let  out  line  for 
the  downstream  travel.  Trouble  here  is  that  during  the 
downstream  drift  the  fly  is  still  on  the  surface  being 
whisked  along  too  high  up  for  all  but  snapping  small 
fish.  When  the  line  grows  taut  and  begins  to  swing,  the 
fly  is  again  skirting  the  surface  and  due  to  line  pressure 
is  speeded  much  too  fast  across  the  current.  Only  when  it 
has  reached  the  end  of  the  curve  does  it  fall.  At  this 
point  the  angler  lifts  for  a recast  and  wonders  why  he 
didn’t  catch  a fish.  All  the  books,  he  remembers,  say  to 
cast  up  and  across  stream  for  the  natural  drift.  But  what 
many  writers  don’t  tell  is  this: 

Make  the  cast  up  and  across  but  not  too  far.  Then, 
almost  immediately  strip  off  about  three  feet  of  line  from 
the  reel  and  roll  cast  it  directly  ahead  of  the  rod.  By  now, 
the  leader  has  begun  to  swing  downstream,  but  the  line, 
due  to  the  fresh  supply,  is  still  lying  across  the  stream  at 
right  angles.  This  is  fine.  The  fly  is  seen  by  the  fish 
FIRST  before  the  leader  or  line  scare  him.  Roll  cast 
another  length  of  line  to  keep  that  right  angle  functioning. 
Now,  as  the  whole  works  drifts  downstream  follow  the 
point  where  the  line  enters  the  water  with  the  tip  of  the 
rod  so  that  no  tension  is  allowed.  If  this  is  not  done  the 
tension  will,  as  we  have  shown,  cause  the  fly  to  describe 
a racing  arch  across  the  stream  and  the  ensuing  drift 
is  useless. 

Now,  with  the  rod  tip  having  followed  the  angle 
of  the  line  when  it  enters  the  water,  line  is  fed  directly 
from  the  reel.  Usually  about  ten  feet  more  is  fed  out  and 
gradually  the  rod  guides  the  line  across  the  stream.  All 
this  time  the  fly  has  been  drifting  naturally  and  sinking. 
Now,  at  the  end  of  the  cast  it  can  be  made  to  rise  just  the 
way  a natural  nymph  does  merely  by  stopping  the  feeding 
of  line. 


Perhaps  there  is  a rock  or  deep  hole  below  your  position 
and  you  have  fed  the  line  in  the  manner  suggested.  Now, 
with  the  fly  well  down,  you  allow  the  line  to  tighten 
which  raises  the  nymph  naturally  right  in  front  of  the  hot 
spot.  This  is  where  the  fish  will  most  likely  take  it.  There 
is  no  slack  to  bother  you  and  the  fly  itself  is  acting  the 
way  it  should. 

This  may  sound  like  a simple  trick  to  perform  but  it 
isn’t.  A little  practice  is  all  that  is  needed.  You  will  note 
that  at  no  time  do  you  feel  tension  on  the  line,  yet  at  no 
time  is  there  too  much  slack.  Many  soft  touches  of  the  type 
most  trout  make  to  drifting  nymphs  go  by  unnoticed  by 
those  fishing  with  too  much  slack.  You  will  now  definitely 
feel  the  hit  and  there  will  be  few  frantic  efforts  to  strike 
against  it.  You  merely  raise  the  rod  tip  a little  bit  and  the 
fish  is  hooked  mostly  by  his  own  efforts. 

Now,  suppose  you  are  fishing  a conventional,  fairly 
fast-moving  stretch  of  water  where  the  fast  current  is  right 
down  the  middle.  Without  wading  into  the  water,  you  can 
make  the  cast  as  outlined  above  just  to  the  inside  of  the 
fastest  water  in  the  center. 

But,  suppose  you  want  to  fish  the  slack  water  on  the 
other  side.  Unless  the  line  is  handled  properly  it  will 
be  caught  up  in  the  fast  water  and  the  leader  and  fly  you 
placed  in  the  slack  section  will  be  quietly  muffed  away. 

Make  your  cast  up  and  across.  Immediately  throw  a 
wide  loop  of  slack  line  upstream  in  the  pool  and  use  mend 
cast  technique,  holding  the  rod  high  so  that  no  line  or 
little  of  it  enters  the  fast  section.  If  this  is  impossible,  keep 
throwing  upstream  loops  and  as  the  whole  thing  moves 
down  in  the  current,  follow  it  with  the  rod  tip,  never 
allowing  yourself  to  feel  the  pull  of  the  line  on  the  rod  tip. 
Feed  out  or  throw  out  short  lengths  of  line  until  the  cast  is 
way  below.  Then  make  a long  line  mend  cast,  throwing 
the  line  loop  directly  ahead  of  the  rod  tip.  As  the  water 
takes  the  line,  follow  it  again  with  the  rod  tip.  You  will 
note  that  all  this  time  the  fly  and  its  movement  in  the 
water  has  not  been  affected  by  any  of  your  action  and  has 
been  allowed  to  drift  freely.  As  it  gradually  and  naturally 
swings  to  your  side  of  the  fast  water,  (the  rod  is  now 
pointing  directly  downstream)  quit  feeding  out  the  line 
and  it  will  be  absorbed,  gradually  lifting  the  fly  up  from 
the  bottom.  Here  again  the  strike  is  almost  promised  if 
the  hot  spot:  you  have  selected  for  the  end  of  the  cast  has  a 
good  trout  in  it. 
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GIANT  carp,  35-inches  long,  weighed  over  30  pounds,  a real  tough 
customer  for  any  bowangler.  Three-hour  catch  representing  a lot 
of  fish  poundage. 
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By  EDWIN  L.  ATTS 


1: 


EaCH  spring  the  shallows  of  the  Allegheny  River  in 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania  become  alive  with  giant  spawn- 
ing carp.  During  this  period  the  archer  armed  with  a 
bowfishing  outfit  can  have  excitement  that  is  incom- 
parable to  other  forms  of  outdoor  adventure. 

This  period  normally  occurs  in  late  May  or  early  June 
and  lasts  about  one  week.  The  variation  in  dates  is  due 
to  differences  in  weather  that  occur  from  year  to  year. 
It  usually  occurs  after  several  weeks  of  warm  weather  have 
raised  the  water  temperature  to  the  proper  level. 

The  best  run  of  the  past  several  years  occurred  in  the 
spring  of  1963.  The  fish  were  two  weeks  later  than  usual, 
but  most  of  it  was  attributed  to  the  late  spring.  During 
this  week  I killed  sixty-four  of  the  brown  giants  with  most 
of  them  weighing  between  fifteen  and  thirty  pounds. 
Seldom  did  I have  good  shooting  in  the  same  area  for 
over  two  days  in  a row;  since  the  females  can  deposit  all 
their  eggs  within  this  length  of  time.  I also  think  the 
spawning  period  is  cut  short  when  the  carp  know  they 
are  being  hunted,  but  I have  no  way  of  proving  this  belief. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  carp  shooting  is  locating  the 
fish  when  they  are  at  the  height  of  their  spawning  activity. 
The  shore  line  becomes  alive  with  carp  as  the  males  fertilize 
the  eggs  deposited  by  the  female.  The  splashing  of  this 
period  can  easily  be  detected  by  walking  along  the  shore 
of  any  lake  or  river  that  has  a good  carp  population.  It 


is  best  to  locate  the  fish  early  in  the  morning  for  this  is 
when  they  are  most  active.  At  times  they  will  continue 
to  spawn  throughout  the  day,  but  the  best  action  normally 
occurs  before  noon.  After  you  learn  where  the  spawning 
areas  are  in  your  section,  they  can  be  checked  quickly 
each  morning  to  see  if  they  are  in  use.  I always  use  a 
pair  of  binoculars  to  check  the  beds  since  it  can  be  done 
from  my  car;  thus,  saving  time  and  a good  deal  of  walking. 

Last  spring  I located  the  first  activity  on  May  23, 
about  11:00  in  the  morning.  This  occurred  while  I was 
working  for  my  father;  but  when  carp  are  located,  every- 
thing else  can  wait.  I quickly  left  for  home  to  pick  up  my 
boots  and  bowfishing  equipment.  When  I returned  to  the 
river  half  an  hour  later,  the  shore  line  upstream  for  a 
mile  was  alive  with  spawning  carp. 

I picked  out  the  closest  group  of  fish  and  began  to  work 
toward  them.  This  requires  careful  stalking,  for  carp, 
even  when  spawning,  are  very  wary.  When  I got  within 
twelve  feet  I shot,  and  made  a perfect  hit  in  the  fish’s 
midsection.  A hit  carp  has  no  set  routine  for  escape.  They 
may  start  out  in  a desperate  run  for  deep  water,  take  to 
the  air  in  a series  of  wild  leaps,  or  use  a combination  of 
methods.  Whatever  the  method,  it  will  tax  the  archer’s 
strength.  The  best  way  to  describe  their  battle  is  like 
trying  to  land  a run-away  horse  with  a ninety-pound 
test  line. 
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After  my  first  shot  I had  continual  shooting  for  the 
next  three  and  a half  hours.  This  day  I landed  better 
than  fifty  percent  of  the  fish  I shot  at  but  I am  not  always 
that  lucky.  The  largest  fish  was  thirty-five  inches  long 
and  weighed  twenty-six  pounds  three  hours  after  it  was 
out  of  the  water.  I figure  this  fish  and  the  six  others 
that  were  over  thirty  inches  long,  weighed  well  over 
thirty  pounds  when  they  were  taken  from  the  water  since 
a portion  of  their  weight  is  lost  very  quickly.  The  same 
day  I took  many  smaller  carp  that  were  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-eight  inches  long  and  weighed  over  ten  pounds. 

My  bowfishing  outfit  consists  of  a thirty-eight  pound 
Bear  Grizzly  bow,  a seven-inch  shoot-thru  bow  reel  hold- 
ing eighty  feet  of  ninety-pound  test  line,  and  a solid  glass 
fishing  arrow.  The  bow  normally  used  for  deer  hunting 
is  very  satisfactory,  but  I would  not  recommend  using  a 
bow  lighter  than  thirty-eight  pounds.  The  heavier  bow 
will  allow  the  archer  to  shoot  through  more  water  and 
give  better  penetration  in  the  fish. 

I have  seen  many  archers  shoot  at  fish  that  were  in 
water  over  three  feet  deep  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
away.  On  occasions  I have  been  able  to  hit  fish  at  these 
distances,  but  seldom  was  the  arrow  imbedded  deep 
enough  to  hold  them  for  landing.  For  consistent  hits,  I’ll 
take  my  fish  targets  in  water  under  two  feet  deep  and 
not  over  twenty-five  feet  away  at  the  very  most. 

There  are  many  good  bow  reels  on  the  market  today  that 
are  relatively  inexpensive.  They  are  attached  to  the  bow 
with  electrical  tape  and  can  be  easily  removed  when  the 
bow  is  used  for  other  forms  of  hunting.  My  own  prefer- 
ence is  a seven-inch  shoot-thru  reel  that  has  the  arrow 
shot  through  its  center.  It  permits  the  line  to  exert  an 
even  drag  on  the  arrow  which  eliminates  the  use  of 
fletching.  Most  of  the  reels  come  equipped  with  fifty 
feet  of  line,  but  for  landing  larger  river  carp,  eighty  feet 
of  line  is  a necessity.  I usually  buy  heavy  line  that  is 
used  for  catfish  for  this  purpose. 

Most  fishing  arrows  are  made  from  a solid  fiberglass 
shaft.  There  are  other  materials  being  used,  but  they 
are  not  practical  for  the  rugged  treatment  these  arrows 
will  receive.  I have  seen  thirty-pound  carp  roll  on  my 
glass  arrows  without  breaking  them.  This  cannot  be  done 
with  fishing  arrows  made  from  aluminum  or  wood. 

By  leafing  through  the  pages  of  any  archery  catalogue 
one  can  see  the  great  variety  of  fish  points  that  are  being 
manufactured.  The  selection  will  depend  on  the  type  of 


SOWFISHING  ouffit  used  by  author  and  three  large  carp.  A growing 
iport  in  Pennsylvania,  it  offers  many  thrills. 


water  in  which  you  are  shooting.  If  rocks  are  common 
as  in  most  Pennsylvania  rivers,  select  a point  that  will 
not  snap  or  bend  after  a few  shots.  My  own  preference 
is  limited  to  two  heads.  The  first  point  has  a wire  barb 
that  is  reversible  for  quick  fish  removal.  Its  main  dis- 
advantage is  that  the  barb  will  break  after  it  has  been 
used  for  a time.  There  are  few  things  more  frustrating 
than  having  to  walk  a mile  back  to  one’s  car  to  get  a new 
arrow  when  the  river  is  full  of  splashing  fish.  For  this 
reason  I seldom  used  this  type  of  head. 

The  head  I now  use  almost  exclusively  has  two  parts. 
There  is  a ferrule  that  is  permanently  attached  to  the 
shaft  and  a harpoon  head  that  screws  out  of  the  ferrule 
for  fish  removal.  It  is  slower  to  remove  from  a fish  than 
is  the  other  point  I previously  mentioned,  but  it  has  an 
advantage  that  is  hard  to  beat:  Extra  points  can  be  carried 
in  the  bowangler’s  pocket  to  replace  those  which  are 
broken.  There  is  only  need  to  carry  extra  arrows  when 
the  point  has  to  be  replaced. 

This  form  of  fishing  is  incomparable  to  a brownie  rising 
to  a dry  fly  or  landing  a leaping  smallmouth,  but  it  has 
a thrill  all  its  own.  The  archer  has  to  use  his  stalking 
skill  to  get  within  range  of  his  quarry  and  be  a good 
enough  shot  to  place  the  arrow  in  the  proper  place.  I 
always  try  to  hit  my  fish  in  the  midsection  of  their  body. 
It  is  the  largest  section  of  the  fish  so  it  provides  the 
largest  target  and  allows  the  deepest  penetration.  A hit 
in  the  head  or  along  the  backbone  usually  results  in  instant 
death. 

One  morning  last  spring  I spotted  a twenty-five-inch 
female  accompanied  by  four  or  five  males  working  toward 
me  in  about  eight  inches  of  water.  I waited  until  she 
was  about  ten  feet  away  before  I took  my  shot.  I aimed 
about  six  inches  in  front  of  the  large  fish  to  allow  for 
reflection  of  the  water.  Instead  of  hitting  the  fish  in  the 
back,  the  arrow  went  completely  through  her  head.  As 
soon  as  the  arrow  hit  her  she  was  dead.  It  certainly  seemed 
peculiar  to  see  a fish  merely  roll  over  on  its  side  instead 
of  putting  up  the  battle  they  normally  do. 

Knowing  where  to  hold  on  a fish  under  water  will  come 
naturally  after  you  have  done  some  shooting.  I normally 
try  to  hold  as  far  under  the  fish  as  he  is  in  water.  If  I 
spot  a fish  that  is  under  a foot  of  water,  I normally  shoot 
about  a foot  in  front  of  him.  This  will  vary  somewhat 
depending  on  the  angle  you  are  shooting  and  how  much 
light  is  hitting  the  water.  The  only  way  to  get  on  to  this 
form  of  shooting  is  to  go  out  and  shoot  at  some  fish. 
Suckers  that  are  usually  numerous  in  small  streams  provide 
good  practice  targets. 

Nearly  all  sections  of  Pennsylvania  have  good  carp 
populations.  If  there  are  carp  in  your  section  there  are 
places  where  they  spawn  as  they  do  in  the  Allegheny. 
Just  because  they  are  not  known  in  your  section  does  not 
mean  they  do  not  exist  there.  Very  few  of  the  men  who 
worked  for  a dredging  company  in  the  Allegheny  River 
had  ever  seen  carp  spawn,  yet  it  was  only  a few  hundred 
yards  north  of  then-  operation.  They  were  aware  carp 
were  in  the  river  but  had  never  had  a chance  to  see 
them  spawn  since  the  period  lasts  for  such  a short  length 
of  time. 

The  only  way  to  find  these  fish  is  to  search  the  shallows 
during  the  early  weeks  of  spring.  It  may  take  a good  deal 
of  searching  to  find  the  fish  but  the  day  or  two  of  action 
you  will  have  will  be  well  worth  the  effort.  What  other 
form  of  fishing  allows  you  to  land  300  pounds  of  fish  in 
three  hours? 
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Tieinsf  the  Strawman 

By  CHAUNCY  K.  LIVELY 


Back  in  the  early  thirties  a fisherman  returned  from  the 
interior  of  Canada  with  a bedraggled  sample  of  a fly  which 
he  asked  fly  tier  Paul  Young  to  duplicate.  The  fisherman 
gave  such  a glowing  account  of  the  fly’s  success  with  big 
Canadian  Fontinalis  that  the  fly  tier  made  a project  of 
testing  the  fly’s  effectiveness  on  Michigan’s  streams. 
Dubbed  the  Strawman,  the  fly  made  such  a hit  with  Mid- 
western brown  trout  that  it  was  destined  to  find  a place 
in  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  fly  patterns. 

Tied  on  a wet  fly  hook  and  fished  as  a nymph,  the 
Strawman  is  a good  imitation  of  the  cased  caddis  larva. 
Dressed  on  a long  shanked  hook  of  fine  wire,  the  fly 
becomes  a floating  representation  of  the  many  caterpillars 


Fig.  #1 

Place  a size  #12  wet  fly  hook  in  vise  and  tie  in  thread 
at  bend.  Range  of  sizes  may  be  from  #14  to  #8.  Size  A 
tieing  thread  should  be  used  because  of  tension  required. 


which  find  their  way  to  the  woodland  streams. 

Although  several  commercially  produced  patterns  with 
closely  packed  hair  bodies  have  appeared  on  the  market 
under  the  Strawman  name,  some  of  these  are  more  closely 
akin  to  oversized  bass  bugs  than  to  trout  nymphs.  The 
true  Strawman  is  distinguished  by  its  rough,  shaggy  ap- 
pearance, made  so  by  a special  technique  in  handling 
the  hair. 

The  dressing  for  the  Strawman  nymph  is  shown  in  the 
sequence  of  photographs.  Wood  duck  tails  and  floss  body 
ribbing  are  optional  elements  which  are  omitted  in  the 
fly  shown  and  are  considered  unnecessary  in  imitating  the 
cased  caddis  larva. 


Fig.  #2 

Twist  a small  tuft  of  deer  body  hair  and  cut  off  close 
to  the  hide.  Caribou  or  antelope  hair  are  good  substitutes. 


Fig.  #3 

Hold  hair  with  butts  forward  above  hook  and  parallel 
with  shank.  Maintaining  firm  grip  on  hair  with  left  hand, 
take  a turn  of  thread  around  hair  and  pull  tight.  Do  not 
allow  hair  to  spin  around  hook. 
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Fig.  #5 

Cut  another  tuft  of  hair  and  repeat  operations  #3  and 
#4.  Repeat  until  eye  of  hook  is  nearly  reached  and  whip 
finish  head.  Note  that  bunches  of  hair  should  be  spaced 
slightly,  not  closely  packed  as  in  most  hair  bodies.  Four 
bunches  should  be  ample  for  a size  #12  hook. 


Fig.  #7 

Finished  Strawman  has  rough-textured  appearance  of 
cased  caddis  larva 


Fig.  #4 

Without  releasing  tension  of  thread  with  right  hand, 
grasp  butts  of  hair  with  left  hand  and  pull  beneath  hook 
jshank.  Try  to  divide  butts  equally  so  that  hair  straddles 
shank.  Take  a turn  of  thread  in  front  of  hair  below  shank 
and  in  back  of  hair  above.  Wind  thread  forward  on  shank 
two  or  three  turns  and  half  hitch. 


Fig.  #6 

At  this  point  your  Strawman  will  look  like  a mangy 
porcupine  but  take  heart;  that’s  the  way  it  should  look. 
With  scissors,  trim  to  cylindrical  shape.  Stroke  body  back 
and  forth  after  trimming  to  give  illusion  of  shagginess. 


Fig.  #8 

Favorite  colors  for  wet  Strawman  are  natural  gray  and 
dyed  black.  Tied  on  light  wire  hooks,  good  floating  cater- 
pillar imitations  can  be  made  with  pale  green  or  brownish 
yellow  hair. 

The  Strawman  nymph  is  best  fished  dead-drift,  allow- 
ing it  to  explore  the  deep  eddies  behind  boulders  and  the 
slack  water  below  deadfalls  or  other  stream  obstructions. 
Try  the  floating  caterpillar  version  on  a long  leader, 
placing  it  back  in  openings  in  the  stream-edge  brush. 
If  your  dry  Strawman  hits  the  water  with  a splat,  don’t 
let  it  bother  you;  a big  caterpillar  meets  the  water  in  the 
same  way  and  the  trout  are  conditioned  for  it. 
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CITATION  WALLEYE  taken  by  T/sgt  Daniel  Stahl,  Middletown,  Pa., 
on  January  25  below  York  Haven  Dam  on  the  Susquehanna  River. 
The  fish  weighed  IIV2  pounds  and  measured  30V2  inches.  Sgt.  Stahl 
received  a Pennsylvania  Angler  magazine  Fishing  Citation. 


CITATION  CHANNEL  CATFISH  caught  by  Thomas  J.  Booth,  of  Summer- 
dale,  Pa.,  in  the  Susquehanna  River  near  York  Haven  Dam.  The  big 
fish  was  36  inches  in  length  and  weighed  18  pounds. 

CHUCK  STONE,  Springville,  Pa.,  used  a rubber  nitecrawler  to  clobber 
this  6V2-pound,  22’/2-inch  largemouth  bass  in  Walter's  Pond  last 

season. 


District  Fish  Warden  WALTER  G.  LAZUSKY  (Lackawanna)  was 
told  this  story  by  a license  issuing  agent  in  Lackawanna  County: 
A man,  79  years  of  age,  came  into  his  store  to  purchase  a 
1964  fishing  license.  The  agent  told  the  man  his  fishing  license 
would  cost  him  only  $2.00  because  of  his  age  and  added  . . . 
“Aren’t  you  lucky?”  The  elderly  gentleman  replied,  “Son,  I’d 
gladly  pay  $10  for  a fishing  license  if  only  I were  60  years  old 
again.” 

I drove  to  Koon  Lake,  parked  near  a number  of  cars.  Getting 
out  of  my  car  I thought  I heard  someone  calling  that  sounded 
like  “come  over  here”  in  a muffled,  ghostly  voice.  It  seemed 
to  be  coming  from  one  of  the  cars  but  when  I walked  over 
to  examine  it  the  car  was  empty.  Then  the  voice  appeared  to 
be  coming  from  the  trunk  of  the  car.  Although  thinking  some 
tricky  ventriloquist  was  pounding  my  ear  I spoke  to  the  voice 
in  the  trunk.  It  replied  . . . “I’m  locked  in  this  $%&(°)$#@ 
trunk  . . . raise  the  hood  of  the  car  and  get  tire  key  hidden 
there  and  let  me  out!”  This  I did.  The  angler  inside  crawled 
out  and  then  told  me  how  he  had  crawled  into  the  trunk  to 
locate  some  sinkers  that  had  fallen  back  of  the  seat.  By  some 
means  the  lid  came  down  locking  him  in.  I told  him  he  could 
have  pushed  the  rear  seat  forward  but  he  told  me  he  didn’t 
want  to  take  a chance  on  damaging  the  seat  on  his  new  car. 
The  trapped  angler  was  very  upset,  asked  that  I not  tell  his 
friends.  I promised  but  with  the  right  to  tell  the  story.  What 
I cannot  understand  is  how  the  lid  went  shut.  I tried  to  let  the 
trunk  lid  of  the  same  make  and  year  of  car  go  shut  on  its  own 
and  it  just  would  not  work!— District  Warden  WILLIAM  MclLNAY 
( Bedford ) . 

Fishermen  have  had  good  luck  spearing  carp  and  suckers 
on  the  Allegheny  River  below  the  mouth  of  Tionesta  Creek  at 
Tionesta;  some  walleye  and  a few  muskies  were  taken  at  this 
spot.— District  Warden  NORMAN  l.  BLUM  (Forest  & Clarion). 


BOATING  ADVISORY  BOARD  sworn  in  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth,  Jerry  Rich  at  far  left.  Taking  the  oath  (I.  to  r.): 
Norman  H.  Beebee,  Commander  E.  R.  Tharp,  Assistant  Executive  Di- 
rector, Watercraft  Safety  Division,  Penna.  Fish  Commission,  holding 
Bible;  Frederick  R.  Lange,  Charles  L.  Chattaway,  Fish  Commissioner 
Howard  R.  Heiny  and  Martin  R.  Horlacher.  Thomas  A.  Gangewere 
was  absent  when  photo  was  taken. 
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FISHERMEN  OF  THE  YEAR,  Jack  Stewart,  Jack  Ziesel  and  John  Palko, 
were  honored  recently  by  the  Holmesburg  Fish  and  Game  Association 
as  winners  in  the  All-American  Fishing  Contest. 


JUNIOR  FISHING  CHAMPS  in  the  Holmesburg  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Association  contest:  Front  row,  left  to  right— Eric  Fritz,  Mike  Stewart 
and  John  A.  Ziesel,  the  thirteen  and  under  age  group  experts.  Second 
row— Joe  Sheva,  Jr.  and  Richard  Fritz,  seventeen  and  under  group 
winners.  Local  merchants  donated  fishing  gear  and  plaques. 


BOB  KOTH,  Hershey,  Pa.,  landed  this  36-inch,  15-pound  muskellunge 
recently  in  the  Susquehanna  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Falmouth,  Pa. 

— photo  by  Ronald  Diehl,  Columbia  News 


PENNSYLVANIA  OUTDOOR  WRITERS  MEET  AT 
HARRISBURG 

The  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Association  held 
their  annual  spring  meeting  at  the  Capitol  Motels  on  March 
21.  Commander  Edward  R.  Tharp,  United  States  Coast 
Guard  (Ret.),  assistant  executive  director,  Watercraft 
Safety  Division,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  was 
speaker  at  the  luncheon.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Bennett,  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Public  Instruction,  spoke  at  the 
dinner.  President  Mark  Passaro  conducted  the  business 
sessions  of  the  group  during  the  one-day  convention. 


MERITORIOUS  AWARD  is  given  to  Leroy  "Shorty"  Manning  by  Presi- 
dent of  POWA,  Mark  Passaro.  Mr.  Manning  served  as  treasurer  of 
the  association  for  many  years.  Dave  Fisher  also  received  an  award 
for  faithful  service  as  past  secretary. 


PAST  PRESIDENT'S  PLAQUE  received  by  Willard  Johns,  left,  who  served 
as  POWA  president  during  1960-1962.  President  Passaro  is  at  right. 
Roger  Latham,  president  1962-1963,  also  received  a plaque. 


CHANGING  ADDRESSES? 

Send  both  old  and  new  address  to 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Harrisburg 

IMMEDIATELY 
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Full  Color  Inserts 

of  the 

“PefttMuCvaHia, 

will  be  included  in  the  next 
three  issues  of  the 

'Petut&tyCuattia.  rfaaCe'i 

This  fine  collection  of  color  plates 
will  come  to  you  as  a special  bonus 
to  ANGLER  subscribers 
Inserts  may  be  easily  detached  for 
framing  as  colorful  wall  decors  for 
club  room,  game  room  or  sports- 
man's den. 

For  a new,  renewal  or  gift  sub- 
scription clip  coupon  below. 


f ~ 

> COMMON  FISHES  of  PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  ♦ Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


FULL-COLOR  WALL  CHART  AND  PAMPHLET  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  FISHES  AVAILABLE 


Two  new  publications  have  been  issued  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission— a new  edition  of  "Penn- 
sylvania Fishes"  and  a full-color  wall  chart  illustrating 
seventeen  of  the  most  common  species  of  fishes  in 
Pennsylvania's  waters.  The  19  x 25-inch  chart  is  made 
of  heavy-duty  enamel  finished  paper  designed  to  be 
displayed  and  in  frequent  use,  particularly  in  schools 
and  libraries.  It  also  provides  an  attractive  wall  chart 
for  a clubroom  or  sportsmen's  den.  The  original  art 
for  illustrations  found  in  both  publications  was  done 


Enclosed  is  $ for  my  (new)  (Renewal) 

(Gift  Subscription) 


□ 1 year  (12  issues)  $2.00 

□ 3 years  (36  issues)  $5.00 

Pennsylvania  Fishes  Q Wall  Chart  .50 

Pennsylvania  Fishes  Q Pamphlet  .50 


Please  send  to: 

Name  

Address  

Town  Zip  Code 

Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission 

Mail  to-PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Cash  sent  at  your  own  risk.  STAMPS  NOT  ACCEPTABLE. 


by  the  late  Fred  Everett.  The  cover  portrait  of 
a smallmouth  bass  striking  a plug  was  painted 
by  Ned  Smith.  The  popular  32-page  booklet  also 
contains  black  and  white  illustrations  of  other  species 
and  a 16-page  section  of  fish  identifications.  Each 
publication  costs  50  cents,  including  tax,  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Conservation  Education  Division, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  South  Office  Building, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  (17120). 


T/S  Daniel  Stahl,  Middletown,  Pa.— 30V2-inch  walleye,  Susquehannc 
River  below  York  Haven,  Pa. 

Ross  Sechrist,  Red  Lion,  RD  2,  Pa.— 31%-inch,  14-lb.,  13  ounce  catfish 
Susquehanna  River  at  Long  Level,  Pa. 

Thomas  Booth,  Summerdale— 36-inch,  18-lb.  channel  catfish— Susque 
hanna  River  near  York  Haven  Dam. 

Rev.  Ralph  Eberle,  Dryville,  Pa. — 25y2-inch,  5 lb.,  4 oz.  pickerel- 
Peck's  Pond,  Pike  County. 

William  S.  Fisher,  Milford,  Pa. — two  chain  pickerel— 26  inches,  4'/i 
lbs.,  and  26'/2  inches,  5 lbs. — Mud  Pond,  Pike  County. 

Edward  Wilson,  Meadville,  Pa.— 39-inch  carp,  Pymatuning  Reservoir 
Crawford  County. 

Ken  Kopin,  Jr.,  Erie,  Pa.— 36V4-inch  northern  pike,  Presque  Isle  Bay 
Erie,  Pa. 

John  Gast,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 15'/2-inch  bullhead,  Schuylkill  River 
Philadelphia  County. 

Norman  W.  Janowsky,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.— 36'/2-inch  carp,  Frencl 
Creek,  Crawford  County. 

David  Jenkins,  Scranton,  Pa.— 25’/2-inch  pickerel,  Heart  Lake,  Lacka 
wanna  County. 
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May  is  a great  month  for  trout  fishing.  The  fish  are 
usually  feeding  hungrily  on  the  great  numbers  of  insects 
that  emerge  from  the  water  at  this  time,  the  streams  are 
usually  clearer  than  they  were  earlier,  and  the  weather  is 
ideal. 

To  get  the  most  out  of  trout  fishing  we  should  know 
something  of  the  fish  themselves.  It’s  surprising  how  many 
experienced  anglers  can’t  tell  one  species  of  trout  from 
another,  and  this  is  one  of  the  first  things  you  should  learn. 
It’s  easy,  but  many  books  and  articles  are  confusing  be- 
cause they  list  too  many  identifying  features  to  remember. 
Pennsylvania  Fishes,  a new  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission,  provides  excellent  easy  identifi- 
cations of  the  common  fishes  of  the  State.  The  common 
fishes  are  also  illustrated  in  color  and  black  and  white. 
See  opposite  page  for  ordering  a copy. 

There  are  only  three  common  species  of  trout  in  Penn- 
sylvania waters— the  rainbow,  brook,  and  brown  trout. 
The  lake  trout,  a rather  rare  fish  found  in  only  a few  lakes, 
can  be  distinguished  from  these  three  by  its  noticeably 
forked  tail. 

When  you  catch  a trout  look  first  for  vermiculations,  or 
“worm-tracks,”  on  the  back.  If  these  wiggly  markings  are 
present  the  fish  is  a brook  trout.  If  not,  it  is  either  a 
rainbow  or  a brown  trout. 


Does  it  have  tiny  black  spots  over  much  of  its  body 
and  tail?  If  so,  it  is  a rainbow.  If  the  spots  are  larger 
and  each  is  surrounded  by  a pale  ring  the  fish  is  a brown 
trout.  If  you  have  trouble  remembering,  tuck  these 
sketches  in  your  fishing  jacket  pocket  or  wallet  and  use 
them  to  help  you  practice  identifying  the  fish  you  and  your 
companions  catch. 

Trout  not  only  differ  in  appearance,  but  in  habits,  too. 
For  instance,  brook  trout  are  found  only  in  clean,  cold 
water,  and  can  be  found  most  easily  in  the  deepest  holes 
of  small  mountain  streams.  They  are  pretty  trout,  but  not 
very  smart,  and  will  strike  more  readily  than  the  other  two. 

Rainbow  trout  are  fond  of  fast,  white  water,  and  are 
often  caught  in  rapids  or  where  falls  or  rapids  enter  pools. 
Rainbows  like  flashing  spoons  and  spinners,  and  often  hit 
white  or  red  flies.  They  are  the  champion  jumpers  of  all 
our  trout. 

Brown  trout  are  the  shyest  and  wisest  of  the  three, 
especially  the  older  ones  that  have  been  in  the  stream 
for  a long  while.  They  often  inhabit  large,  slow  streams 
that  are  too  warm  for  the  other  trout.  While  they  have 
favorite  feeding  spots  they  also  frequently  cruise  back 
and  forth  in  the  larger  pools  while  feeding  when  not 
alarmed. 


TIE  ’EM  RIGHT 

Knots  in  monofilament  just  won’t  stay  tied  if  they’re 
not  the  right  kind.  Every  fisherman  should  know  a good, 
slip-proof  knot  for  attaching  the  hook  to  the  leader  or 
mono,  and  the  Turle  knot  is  hard  to  beat. 

Tread  the  leader  through  the  eye  of  the  hook  from  front 
to  back,  and  let  the  hook  slide  down  out  of  the  way. 
Now,  holding  the  end  of  the  leader  in  your  right  hand 
(if  you’re  right-handed)  tie  a slip  knot  in  the  leader  with 
the  other  hand.  Slip  the  loop  over  the  hook  and  pull  it 
tight.  The  loop  should  tighten  around  the  hook  shank 
right  behind  the  eye.  When  tying  on  flies  bring  the  loop  in 
front  of  the  wings  and  hackle  to  avoid  tying  them  down, 
but  in  any  case  don’t  let  the  loop  flip  in  front  of  the  eye 
as  you  tighten  it  or  it  won’t  hold. 
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By  WILLIAM  VOIGT,  JR. 

Executive  Director,  Interstate  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Susquehanna  River  Basin,  Harrisburg. 


U6auen,anna 


Changes  are  coming  to  the  comparatively  remote  and 
unspoiled  hinterlands  of  the  Susquehanna  basin,  and  some 
are  coming  fast. 

Part  will  occur  by  reason  of  government  action;  others 
because  of  private  enterprise.  All  will  be  influenced  by 
the  pressures  created  by  the  growing  recreation  de- 
mands of  an  already  huge  and  increasing  nearby  human 
population. 

If  we  look  at  those  influences  first,  this  is  what  we  see: 


Approximately  32  million  people  live  in  the  crowded 
stretch  of  seaboard  from  Boston  to  Washington  that  is 
sometimes  called  Megalopolis.  Most  of  them  like  the  out- 
of-doors,  and  seem  to  have  the  time  and  money  to  pursue 
their  desires,  but  they’ve  overrun  the  places  now  readily 
accessible  to  them. 

They  can’t  go  east;  there’s  an  ocean  in  the  way.  New 
England  can’t  handle  many  more.  New  York’s  state  con- 
stitution says  the  Adirondacks  must  remain  forever  wild; 


they  may  not  be  developed  for  intensive  use.  The  Catskills 
and  northern  New  Jersey  are  overflowing.  Pennsylvania’s 
Poconos  are  bulging  with  people  wherever  there’s  water. 
And  nearly  every  inch  of  shoreline  along  Maryland’s  Chesa- 
peake Bay  is  occupied.  About  the  only  direction  left  for 
them  to  find  a nearby  place  where  they  can  stretch  their 
arms  without  poking  somebody  in  the  eye  is  westward— 
and  the  Susquehanna  basin  with  its  fine  recreation  poten- 
tial is  squarely  in  their  path. 

The  Keystone  Shortway  will  bisect  the  state— and  the 
basin— east- west  by  1968,  and  a regular  rash  of  multiple- 
lane  expressways  feeds  into  the  Shortway  from  Greater 
New  York.  Interstate  84  gives  direct  access  to  the  region 
from  lower  New  England  by  way  of  Scranton.  Interstates 
81  and  83,  due  to  be  completed  by  1969,  will  open  the 
basin  door  wide  to  travelers  from  the  Baltimore-Washing- 
ton  metropolitan  areas.  The  Northeast  Extension  of  the 


Pennsylvania  Turnpike  already  puts  much  of  the  basil 
within  easy  reach  of  Greater  Philadelphia  and  adjacen 
points.  State  Route  17,  which  runs  from  Meglapolis  west 
ward  across  New  York’s  southern  tier  of  counties  jus 
above  the  Pennsylvania  border,  is  being  four-laned  abou 
as  fast  as  the  construction  crews  can  work.  U.  S.  6,  cross 
ing  Pennsylvania’s  northern  tier,  has  a lower  priority  fo 
major  improvement  but  is  already  being  touched  up  heri 
and  there,  and  more  will  surely  be  done  as  traffic  pressure 
increases.  Finally,  there’s  strong  agitation  to  have  U.  S 
220  widened  to  four  lanes  from  its  Shortway  connectioi 
in  Centre  County  south  westward  to  the  Turnpike  at  Bed 
ford,  which  will  put  choice  basin  areas  no  further  fron 
Greater  Pittsburgh  than  the  four  hours  it  now  takes  t< 
travel  between  Pittsburgh  and  Harrisburg. 

Every  study  made  in  recent  years  indicates  travel  tirw 
is  a critical  element  in  the  behavior  of  people  who  enjo; 
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outdoor  recreation.  They  seem  less  concerned  about  how 
many  miles  they  must  go  than  about  how  many  minutes 
or  hours  they  have  to  spend  on  the  road.  This  means  that 
those  folks  from  the  urban  and  suburban  apartment  build- 
ings and  row  houses  and  subdivisions  are  going  to  head 
for  still  relatively  wide  open  spaces  as  soon  as  the  improved 
highways  will  let  them  get  there  in  equivalent  travel  time. 
And  their  kinfolks  and  neighbors  and  friends  and  all  the 
kids  will  be  riding  with  them. 

Does  the  picture  begin  to  come  into  focus? 

Right  now  travel  agencies,  chambers  of  commerce,  pri- 
vately operated  recreational  enterprises  and  others  are 
beating  the  drums  all  over  the  place  urging  people  from 
somewhere  else  to  come  spend  a day  or  a vacation  week 
or  more.  This  is  fine;  no  complaint.  While  they  are  doing 
so,  it  is  equally  important  that  they  plan  adequately  to 
get  ready  for  the  coming  influx— so  they  won’t  be  over- 
whelmed, so  the  very  back  country  conditions  that  lure 
them  in  the  first  place  aren’t  themselves  overrun,  and  so 
we  can  prevent  the  conversion  of  our  pleasuring  places 
into  recreational  slums.  Believe  me,  recreational  slums 
can  be  just  as  deadly  and  degrading  and  depressing  as  any 
that  exist  in  the  big  cities. 

Fortunately,  we  have  things  going  for  us  in  the  Susque- 
hanna basin  that  give  promise  of  helping  to  guide  the  com- 
ing development  so  the  ultimate  outcome  can  be  more 
benefit  than  loss.  A great  many  agencies  of  government 
are  concerned,  and  the  numbers  of  interested  private 
citizens  are  increasing. 

The  first  comprehensive  survey  of  the  Susquehanna 
basin’s  water  and  related  land  resources  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  1968  or  ’69.  This  is  being  carried  out  by  a 
combination  of  federal  departments  and  commissions, 
including  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture, Commerce,  Health-Education-Welfare,  and  In- 
terior, the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  all  in  association  with  nearly 
two  dozen  resource-oriented  agencies  of  the  three  basin 
states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  As  an 
outcome  of  this  survey,  it  is  expected  there  will  evolve  an 
action  program  capable  of  common  sense  conservation  and 
utilization  of  the  basin’s  natural  resources. 

Another  governmental  group  playing  a role  in  the  study- 
ing and  surveying  that’s  going  on  is  the  Interstate  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin,  by  which 
this  writer  is  employed.  The  three  states  recognized  early 
that  an  official  but  temporary  organization  was  needed  for 
liaison  with  the  federal  people,  to  keep  each  other  in- 
formed of  what  was  going  on,  to  study  basin  matters  of 
significance  that  didn’t  seem  to  fit  neatly  into  what  others 
were  supposed  to  do,  and  to  produce  a draft  of  a pro- 
posed interstate-federal  compact  under  which  the  later 
carrying  out  of  an  action  program  might  be  accomplished. 
The  members  of  the  Interstate  Advisory  Committee  come 
from  both  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
three  state  governments,  and  the  chairman  is  Dr.  Maurice 
K.  Goddard,  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania’s  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters.  The  New  York  Vice  Chairman  is 
Dr.  Harold  G.  Wilm,  Conservation  Commissioner,  anR  the 
Maryland  Vice  Chairman  is  James  J.  O’Donnell,  Director 
of  the  State  Planning  Department.  By  coincidence  or  de- 
sign, these  three  also  represent  their  respective  states  in 
official  dealings  with  the  federal  agencies  conducting  the 
comprehensive  survey.  This  intermeshing  of  federal,  state, 
and  interstate  people  and  activities  is  expected  to  help 
assure  that  every  potential  aspect  of  resource  conserva- 


The Interstate  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  Basin  has  asked  for  reader  com- 
ment on  the  accompanying  article.  Those  who 
have  information  or  who  wish  to  express 
opinion  on  its  contents  are  requested  to  write 
their  views  directly  to  the  Interstate  Advisory 
Committee,  2101  North  Front  Street,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


tion  and  utilization  receives  adequate  attention,  and  to 
promote  harmony  and  coordination  in  achieving  the  ulti- 
mate goals. 

In  all  that  is  being  done,  outdoor  recreation  has  a sig- 
nificant part.  New  York  and  Maryland  are  taking  a pene- 
trating look  into  the  recreational  future  of  their  respective 
segments  of  the  Susquehanna  basin,  and  by  the  time  this 
reaches  print  something  similar  will  be  under  way  in 
Pennsylvania.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters,  the  Fish  and  Game  Commissions,  and 
no  doubt  other  agencies,  the  State  Planning  Board  is  to 
conduct  a study  intended  to  produce  a comprehensive 
recreational  plan  not  only  for  the  Susquehanna  basin  but 
for  the  entire  Commonwealth. 

Meanwhile,  in  a growing  number  of  counties  and  other 
political  subdivisions,  intensive  planning  is  being  done  by 
professional  staffs  helped  along  with  both  federal  and 
state  tax  money— and  recreational  factors  have  an  impor- 
tant part  in  their  thinking. 

Right  now  a traveler  can  drive  for  miles  along  some 
of  the  public  roads  in  Susquehanna  back  country  without 
passing  another  car,  except  maybe  at  the  opening  of  the 
trout  or  deer  season.  This  has  a strong  appeal  to  many 
recreation  seekers,  especially  fishermen  and  hunters,  sim- 
ply because  it  signifies  there  are  a few  remaining  cells  of 
solitude  in  our  increasingly  urbanized  civilization.  That 
back  country  can  lose  much  of  its  allure  unless  both  the 
planning  and  the  carrying  out  of  action  programs  take  this 
factor  into  consideration. 

We  have  a national  program  of  protecting  and  preserv- 
ing wilderness  and  primitive  regions  against  too  much  use 
and  too  much  mechanization  and  human  crowding.  We 
need  the  same  kind  of  program  at  the  state  and  local  level, 
too,  wherever  it  can  still  be  accomplished.  It  is  fortunate 
for  Pennsylvanians  that  wise  men  in  earlier  years  began 
acquiring  and  setting  aside  state  forest  and  state  game 
lands  where  use  can  be  controlled  and  overuse  prevented— 
if  those  who  seek  special  privilege  or  apply  pressures  in 
the  interest  of  personal  gain  can  be  restrained.  It  is  for- 
tunate, too,  that  increasing  numbers  of  old  and  new  bodies 
of  water  for  fishing  and  boating  have  been  acquired  or 
constructed  by  the  Fish  Commission  in  recent  years,  for 
in  many  ways  these  may  be  put  in  the  same  category  as 
state  forests  and  game  lands. 

With  luck,  and  with  foresight,  the  approaching  flood  of 
humanity  can  bring  pleasure,  and  economic  gain,  to  a lot 
of  people  and  to  a lot  of  the  Susquehanna  Valley.  It  will 
be  prudent  to  remember,  though,  that  there  isn’t  any  time 
to  waste  in  preparing  for  what’s  ahead.  Remember,  those 
fast  highways  that  will  open  wide  our  Susquehanna  hinter- 
lands will  be  completed  and  in  heavy  use  by  or  about  the 
time  this  year’s  crop  of  babies  is  old  enough  to  toddle  off 
to  the  nearest  school  bus  stop. 
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The  Largest  Pennsylvania  Fish 


in  The 

Field  and  Stream  Records 

1911 - 1991 


by 

KEEN  BUSS 
Fishery  Biologist 

Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


Editor’s  Note:  For  the  past  two  years  we  have  been  working 
on  old  records  from  back  issues  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler 
and  other  files.  While  the  file  is  still  incomplete  we  hope  to  pre- 
sent new  listings  of  big  fish  catches  in  upcoming  issues. 


H OW  often,  as  you  excitedly  prepared  for  a fishing  trip, 
have  you  asked  the  question:  “Is  this  the  trip  I’ll  take  the 
big  one?  Wouldn’t  it  be  nice  if  I caught  a record  fish?” 

Then  comes  the  startling  thought— “Just  how  big  does 
a fish  have  to  be  to  obtain  record  status  in  Pennsylvania?” 

However,  before  any  final  decisions  were  made  on  rec- 
ord fish,  it  was  thought  best  to  contact  the  “Keeper  of  the 
Records  ’’—Field  and  Stream  Magazine.  The  Fishing  Con- 
test Editor  was  kind  enough  to  send  a list  of  the  largest 
recorded  fish  from  Pennsylvania  since  the  contest  was 
initiated  in  1911.  The  accompanying  list  was  taken  from 
the  winners’  list  only  and  there  may  be  some  entries  in 
other  divisions  from  Pennsylvania  which  were  not  among 
the  winners. 

Incidentally,  one  of  these  fish,  the  brown  trout,  came 
from  Fisherman’s  Paradise  on  Spring  Creek  and  wouldn’t 
qualify  now  since  the  judges  consider  it  hatchery  water, 
but  it  was  accepted  at  the  time  caught. 

The  1919  announcement  of  winners  of  brook  trout  was 
not  clear  whether  the  location  was  the  angler’s  address 
or  whether  it  was  caught  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  likely  that 
the  following  brook  trout  was  caught  in  this  state  and 
therefore  it  would  be  the  largest  taken  on  a fly.  This 
brook  trout  which  was  a second  place  winner  in  1919, 
was  5 pounds,  12  ounces  and  was  taken  on  a Parmachenee 
Belle  fly.  This  fish  was  creeled  by  Mr.  P.  E.  Womelsdorff 
and  the  location  or  address  was  Philipsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Two  other  entries  were  of  doubtful  origin,  i.e.,  the  brook 
trout  from  the  open  class  and  the  lake  trout.  These  trout 
were  taken  from  Bug  Lake  and  Opeongo  Lake,  respec- 
tively, neither  of  which  is  listed  in  the  Fish  Commission 
or  Forests  and  Waters  files.  Letters  written  to  the  anglers 
who  caught  the  fish  were  not  answered  or  returned.  After 
16  years,  the  entrants  apparently  had  moved. 


The  brook  trout  from  Bug  Lake  is  inconsequential,  since 
the  Spring  Creek  brook  trout  is  the  larger.  The  20-pound, 
6-ounce  lake  trout  has  probably  been  exceeded  by  catches 
from  Harvey’s  Lake,  Luzerne  County.®  The  editor  of  this 
publication  would  be  happy  to  receive  some  authentic 
information  from  the  old-timers  who  have  taken  largei 
trout  from  this  lake  or  any  other  lake  in  Pennsylvania. 

Conspicuous  by  its  absence  is  a record  northern  pike 
from  Pennsylvania.  Most  certainly  some  dyed-in-the-wool 
angler  from  the  western  counties  has  taken  some  large 
pike  exceeding,  we’ll  say,  15  pounds. 

Also  missing  from  the  files  is  a record  chain  pickerel. 
We  have  records  and  photographs  of  a pickerel  27  inches 
long  and  a report  of  a 29.5-inch  pickerel  which  weighed 
6 pounds.  The  latter  is  not  confirmed. 

The  other  Pennsylvania  records  are  good  fish  in  any 
man’s  creel  and,  most  important,  many  of  these  records 
were  taken  in  recent  years  and  not  in  Grandpa’s  day. 
With  validated  records  lacking  on  lake  trout,  northern  pike 
and  chain  pickerel,  this  should  be  incentive  enough  to  try 
for  a record  Pennsylvania  fish. 

Now  that  you  are  no  longer  tormented  by  the  size  re- 
quired to  hit  the  Pennsylvania  record  book,  have  a good 
night’s  sleep,  and  then  worry  about  where  and  how  to 
catch  it. 


0 A partial  compilation  of  fish  records  shows  a 38-inch,  24- 
pound  lake  trout  was  caught  August  7,  1952  by  Mrs.  Arthur 
Cramer  of  Carbondale,  Pa.,  while  fishing  Crystal  Lake  The 
fish  had  a girth  of  26  inches  and  was  taken  on  a spoon  made 
by  her  husband.  A photograph  of  this  big  lake  trout  was 
shown  on  page  30  of  the  October  1952  Pennsylvania  Angler. 
This  fish  exceeds  the  lake  trout  of  20  pounds  caught  in  1945 
as  part  of  the  Fish  and  Stream  records. 
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.ARGEST  FISH  ENTERED  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA  WHICH  WERE  AMONG  THE  WINNERS  IN  THE  FIELD  AND  STREAM 

ANNUAL  FISHING  CONTEST,  1911  THROUGH  1961. 


Place  in 
Contest 


Species 

Weight 

Angler 

Where  Caught 

When  Caught 

Lure 

That  Year 

Irook  Trout, 
fly-casting 

5 lbs. 
9 oz. 

E.  B.  Mould 

Spring  Creek 

1921 

Gray  hackle 

2nd 

irook  Trout, 
open 

4 lbs. 
7 oz. 

Stanley  W.  Arthur 

Bug  Lake 

1946 

— 

00  6th  Honor- 
able Mention 

irown  Trout, 

17  lbs. 

Francis  Partsch 

Spring  Creek 

5/17/46 

Weber  Hare’s  Ear 

1st 

fly-casting 

Irown  Trout, 
open 

16  lbs. 
7 oz. 

William  McKinley 

Newville,  Pa. 

5/28/45 

Pflueger 

3rd 

lainbow  Trout, 

13  lbs. 

Charles  A.  Erbe 

Kettle  Creek,  Pa. 

6/15/57 

Home-tied  fly 

1st 

Eastern, 

fly-casting 

lainbow  Trout, 

10  lbs. 

Alan  Wysocki 

Lake  Joann 

5/10/58 

Night  crawler 

8th 

Eastern,  open 

/argemouth  Bass, 
Northern 

10  lbs. 
2 oz. 

John  P.  Zondlo 

Gouldsboro  Dam 

8/17/60 

Heddon  Wounded 
Spook 

5th 

mallmouth  Bass 

7 lbs. 
4 oz. 

Roy  M.  Boyer 

Duncannon,  Pa. 

11/17/43 

Heddon  Midget 
River  Runt 

2nd 

luskellunge 

48  lbs. 

James  M.  Klinginsmith 

Conneaut  Lake 

10/  9/45 

Pikie  Minnow 

5th 

Valleye 

t J UZ/. 

16  lbs. 

Argyl  Thompson 

Lake  LeBoeuf 

10/21/50 

Black  sucker 

1st 

,ake  Trout 

20  lbs. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Johnson,  Jr. 

Opeongo  Lake 

1945 

— 

00  3rd  Honor- 
able Mention 

irappie 

2 lbs. 
11  oz. 

Ambrose  Smith 

Edinboro  Lake 

7/  4/32 

Live  minnow 

5 th 

eo  (20  winners  these  two  years— 10  prize  winners  and  10  honorable  mention  winners.) 


'WARD  TROUT,  previously  shown  in  the  July  1962  issue  of  the 
ennsylvania  Angler,  was  caught  by  Jack  Eschenmann,  Shippens- 
ur9>  Pa.,  at  Big  Spring  near  Newville,  Pa.,  on  a streamer.  It  took 
tird  prize  in  the  fly  fishing  class,  national  Field  and  Stream  Con- 
tst.  A comparison  of  the  size  of  this  fish  can  be  made  with  the 
911-1961  records  shown  here.  We  thought  readers  might  like  to 
ead  how  Mr.  Eschenmann  caught  his  award  winning  brown  trout. 


My  fishing  buddy,  Jesse  Burkhart  of  Shippensburg,  and  I 
had  located  the  trout  while  fishing  for  brook  trout  below  the 
old  dam  at  the  headwaters  of  Big  Spring,  near  Newville,  Pa., 
Cumberland  County.  We  never  actually  saw  the  fish  before  I 
caught  him  but  just  about  dark  each  evening  we  could  see 
where  has  was  by  the  large  waves  he  made  as  he  cruised  about 
looking  for  food. 

Consequently,  I started  fishing  for  an  hour  or  so  after  dark 
each  evening.  On  the  night  of  June  17,  1961  I was  using  a 
home-tied  streamer  fly.  It  was  totally  dark  (10:00  P.  M.)  and 
I was  casting  out  into  the  channel  which  I knew  the  big  trout 
used.  On  one  of  the  casts  I actually  thought  I had  hooked  a 
log  or  the  bottom  when  the  fish  took  my  streamer.  There  was 
no  sudden  rush  or  wild  thrashing  about,  . . . just  a solid  strike. 

The  fish  then  moved  up  and  down  the  stream  staying  about 
20  feet  from  the  bank  and  travelling  about  50  feet  each  way. 
I played  the  fish  for  about  15  minutes  and  was  of  the  opinion 
that  he  would  go  about  24  inches.  However,  I still  could  not 
see  him  nor  land  him.  About  this  time  a car  came  around  a 
curve  in  the  road  which  passed  about  10  feet  from  where  I 
was  standing  and  its  lights  shown  on  the  water  right  where 
the  fish  was. 

For  the  first  time  I saw  him  and  then  I got  real  excited.  He 
was  swimming  right  under  the  surface  with  his  dorsel  fin  out 
of  the  water.  I knew  then  that  he  was  the  biggest  trout  I 
had  ever  hooked,  much  bigger  than  the  25/2  inch  rainbow  I 
had  caught  some  while  ago  at  Fisherman’s  Paradise. 

After  about  15  minutes  more  of  fighting  I finally  got  him 
close  to  shore.  A patch  of  watercress  extended  out  into  the 
water  about  4 feet  so  I waded  out  and  three  times  tried  to 
net  the  fish  but  he  was  too  large  for  my  landing  net.  Finally, 
I was  able  to  get  my  finger  under  his  gill  cover  and  threw  both 
him  and  my  rod  up  on  the  bank.  It  was  then  10:30,  exactly 
one-half  hour  after  I had  hooked  the  fish.  I was  exhausted. 
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the  answer  to  a big  problem— 


Most  books  on  fishing  give  streamers  a few  passing  re- 
marks and  let  it  go  at  that.  Most  everyone  agrees  that 
streamers  will  catch  fish  when  the  water  is  high  or  dis- 
colored. But  at  other  times— well,  forget  ’em.  Even  dur- 
ing early  season  angling  most  fishermen  don’t  give  stream- 
ers the  chance  they  deserve.  All  trout  fishermen  carry  a 
few  with  them  because— well,  they’re  pretty!  They  look 
nice  pinned  to  the  sheepskin  folder,  and  there  they  usually 
stay.  Once  in  a while  some  brave  soul  will  tie  one  on, 
make  a few  half  hearted  casts,  and  then  retire  the  long 
fly  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  We  all  like  to  fish 
with  something  that’s  a proven  fish  getter.  And  the 
streamers  have  just  never  proved  themselves  to  us. 

Case-hardened  streamer  addicts  are  laughing  at  this  by 
now.  They  have  a selfish  motive.  They  prefer  that  not 
too  many  of  us  fish  with  streamers  to  any  great  extent. 
That  leaves  the  sport  open  to  them.  A quite  recent  de- 
velopment might  change  all  this.  It  is  the  sinking  fly  line. 

Until  the  sinking  fly  line  came  into  being  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  get  that  long  fly  down  under  where  it  would  do 
some  good  in  heavy  water.  Many  fishermen  tried  attach- 
ing sinkers  to  their  leaders.  This  never  works  too  well 
as  it  is  miserable  to  cast  and  leads  to  a lot  of  snarls. 
Weighted  flies  work  better  on  some  occasions.  The  chief 
disadvantage  with  the  weighted  fly  is  the  loss  of  “live” 
action.  A streamer  tied  with  soft  hair,  hackle  feathers,  or 
maribou,  has  an  undulating  action  that  is  the  main  factor 
in  its  success.  Weight  in  a fly  stops  the  action. 

The  sinking  fly  line  is  the  answer  to  the  streamer  fisher- 
man s biggest  problem.  It  gets  the  fly  down  there  without 
making  casting  difficult  or  killing  the  action  of  the  fly. 
For  most  Pennsylvania  fishing  the  sinking  fly  line  is  not 


necessary  when  using  standard  wet  flies.  Very  little  water 
is  heavy  enough  to  make  such  deep  fishing  necessary.  In 
addition  to  this,  most  of  the  good  wet  fly  fishing  comes 
when  the  water  is  near  normal  flow.  The  streamer  is  a 
different  animal.  The  very  size  of  the  fly  makes  it  more 
subject  to  the  whims  of  the  current.  The  heavy  line  keeps 
fly  and  leader  more  under  the  fisherman’s  control. 
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The  sinking  line  makes  things  easier  when  using  stream- 
ers but  it  won’t  do  everything.  You  still  have  to  adjust 
your  fishing  to  suit  the  lure.  Many  fishermen  don’t  con- 
sider this  and  set  about  to  fish  the  streamer  much  as  they 
would  wet  flies.  Streamers  are  tied  to  simulate  a minnow, 
where  as  wet  flies  ordinarily  are  tied  to  imitate  an  emerg- 
ing or  drowned  insect.  The  motion,  or  life,  which  an  ' 
angler  attempts  to  impart  to  his  streamer  should  suggest 
a swimming  minnow. 

Small  minnows  naturally  do  not  swim  too  fast  unless 
pursued,  but  they  are  usually  on  the  move.  Keep  your 
streamer  in  the  water,  and  move  in  through  the  water 
with  long  sweeping  pulls.  The  jerking,  jiggling  manner  of 
the  standard  wet  fly  retrieve  works  sometimes,  but  is  not 
nearly  so  good  as  the  long  sweeping  retrieve. 


When  using  the  streamer  try  to  keep  false  casting  to  a; 
minimum.  Trout  are  not  accustomed  to  seeing  the  min- 
nows they  are  after  suddenly  leave  the  water.  Trout,  and 
brown  trout  in  particular,  sometimes  take  a considerable 
length  of  time  before  deciding  to  strike  a streamer.  Usu- 
ally the  angler  is  not  aware  of  his  lure  being  examined. 
Occasionally  I have  seen  a brown  trout  make  several  false 
starts  before  finally  making  the  fatal  plunge.  No  other  type 
of  fly  can  excite  a big  brown  into  such  a foolish  mistake. 

I once  tormented  a 16  inch  brown  trout  into  striking  a 
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treamer  he  previously  rejected  for  at  least  a dozen  casts, 
le  followed  the  fly  right  up  to  the  stream’s  edge  several 
imes  before  turning  back  into  deeper  water.  Finally  he 
lidn’t  come  anymore,  and  I decided  that  he  was  tired  of 
he  whole  affair.  I waited  about  five  minutes  and  then 
past  again. 

Up  he  came  once  more  out  of  the  deep  water,  darting 
>ack  and  forth  behind  the  moving  fly.  This  time  I re- 
rieved  the  streamer  until  it  was  in  barely  three  inches  of 
:vater.  The  trout  actually  had  to  turn  his  head  to  snatch 
he  fly  from  the  bottom.  This  is  not  an  isolated  occurrence. 

' have  had  many  streamer  fishermen  tell  me  the  same 
;tory.  Streamers  just  bring  out  the  curiosity  in  trout. 

Other  than  the  sinking  line,  the  streamer  fisherman  (if 
re  becomes  serious  about  the  game)  will  do  well  to  equip 
limself  with  a longer  rod.  A nine  foot  rod,  even  on  a 
small  stream,  is  a real  benefit  when  “working”  a streamer. 
The  increased  leverage  allows  you  to  make  a longer  re- 
rieve  and  pick  the  fly  up  with  greater  finesse.  Streamers 
3o  offer  more  wind  resistance  than  small  flies  do,  and  the 
onger  rod  gives  you  a little  more  casting  power. 

Leaders  for  streamers  should  be  somewhat  heavier  than 
Lose  used  for  wet  fly  fishing.  Except  for  extremely  low 
vater,  or  when  using  the  very  small  streamers,  an  ordi- 
aary  IX  tapered  leader  is  about  right.  This  might  seem 
somewhat  light  to  many  anglers.  I believe  however  that 
streamers,  like  any  other  feathered  lure,  will  gather  more 
strikes  when  used  with  the  lightest  terminal  tackle  that 
:an  be  used  with  ease. 

Another  old  song  and  dance  that  is  often  heard  is  that 
streamers  are  for  big  fish  only,  therefore,  you  must  use 
big  flies.  Big  fish  will  take  big  streamers,  but  don’t  sell 
the  streamer  short  if  you  are  fishing  a stream  that  doesn’t 
contain  big  trout.  If  the  fish  are  running  smaller  than  a 
foot,  they’ll  still  take  streamers.  Use  a smaller  fly  and  the 
results  should  still  be  good.  Just  last  year  on  Lyman  Run 
two  of  us  caught  and  released  over  twenty-five  small 
arook  trout  during  an  afternoon.  All  of  the  trout  ran  be- 
:ween  seven  and  ten  inches,  but  they  didn’t  have  any 
:rouble  wrapping  their  jaws  around  a No.  8 streamer  hook. 

Streamer  fly  patterns  bring  up  the  most  controversial 
ind  interesting  area  of  the  sport.  We  know  the  streamer 
:heory  calls  upon  us  to  create  an  impression  of  a min- 
iow.  Some  patterns  do  just  that,  and  are  very  successful. 
Dthers,  which  seem  to  be  good  imitations  of  minnows,  fall 
lat.  To  reverse  this  idea  completely  we  have  the  gaudy 
patterns  like  the  Micky  Finn,  Edson  Tiger,  and  Grey 
Shost  that  don’t  resemble  any  little  fish— and  they  are 
*ood  producers  too. 

Most  serious  streamer  students  eventually  get  around  to 
evolving  their  own  patterns.  They  borrow  from  this  one 
md  from  that  one,  until  they  come  up  with  a small  assort- 
ment of  local  patterns  that  produce  for  them.  It  has  been 
>o  with  some  of  us  who  fish  the  northern  Pennsylvania 
streams  too.  Here  are  the  dressings  for  our  favorites: 

Mo.  1 Black  silk  body,  silver  rib,  four  white 

hackles,  red  tag  10,  8 

Vo.  2 Yellow  ehenile  body,  gold  rib,  grey 
squirrel  wing,  red  painted  head 
(brook  trout)  10,  8 

Vo.  3 Silver  tinsel  body,  two  white  hackles, 

black  squirrel  on  top,  red  hackle  10 

Vo.  4 Peacock  body  (tied  full)  with  red  squir- 
rel wing,  jungle  cock  eye,  black 
hackle,  red  head,  painted  white  eye  10,  8,  6 
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By  WALTER  SMERCONISH 


Anyone  who  passed  through  Dovlestown,  Pa.  on  the 
opening  day  of  trout  season  would  have  thought  he  was 
following  the  Pied  Piper.  This  seat  of  Bucks  County  looked 
like  an  old  timers’  town  with  hardly  a youngster  in  sight. 
Those  few  moving  about  were  usually  headed  for  a sport- 
ing goods  store  for  last  minute  fishing  tackle  or  some  of 
the  permission  tickets  to  join  the  rest  of  the  deductions 
at  the  boro  dam. 

This  has  been  the  opening  day  scene  in  town  for  thir- 
teen years.  It  all  started  in  1950  when  a group  of  civic- 
minded  sportsmen  began  to  discuss  the  inactivity  of  the 
town’s  younger  set: 

“These  kids  need  some  wholesome  form  of  recreation  to 
keep  their  noses  clean,”  spoke  Dr.  McEvoy. 

“I  think  we  should  do  something  to  encourage  them 
toward  the  outdoors,”  suggested  the  late  Bill  Rouse,  then 
Deputy  Game  Protector  for  Bucks  County. 

“Well,  you  know  how  I feel  about  kids  and  fishing— 
They  go  together  like  ham  and  eggs.  I say  let’s  start  them 
fishing— only  local,  so  they  get  there  by  bike  or  walking,” 
said  Larry  Terry,  who  was  to  win  the  Pop  Warner  Service 
to  Youth  Award  at  the  local  Delaware  Valley  College  in 
1963. 

The  group  liked  the  fishing  idea  and  discussed  the 
nearby  possibilities.  There  was  the  Neshaminy  River  but 
the  closest  stocked  point  was  fifteen  miles  from  town. 
Mill  Creek  was  only  four  miles  but  that  wouldn’t  satisfy 
the  bike  or  walk  requirement.  Someone  pouted  the  fact 
that  a stream  didn’t  flow  through  the  middle  of  town  and 
this  led  to  a flash  of  brilliance— the  boro  dam!!  Why  not?? 
It’s  fresh  running  water,  about  the  right  size  (one  acre) 
for  easy  control,  and  the  depth  was  reported  to  be  three 
to  eight  feet.  But  what  about  Boro  Council,  would  they 
go  along  with  the  idea?  There  was  only  one  way  to  tell 
and  the  committee  went  to  see  council. 

At  first  council  was  reluctant  because  of  the  possible 
danger  from  accident  without  proper  supervision.  The 
committee  of  sportsmen  quickly  offered  solutions  to  this. 
Soon,  they  were  joined  by  the  Youth  Recreation  Council 
and  the  Bucks  County  Fish  and  Game  Club  in  their  efforts 
to  convince  council.  With  such  enthusiasm  council  yielded 
and  not  only  granted  permission,  but  increased  their  lia- 
bility insurance  to  further  protect  the  youngsters. 

Jubilation  over  permission  to  use  the  dam  was  dampened 
considerably  when  an  exploratory  netting  of  the  one  acre 
disclosed  only  sunfish  and  a gang  of  eels.  This  was  serious. 
How  can  you  run  a fishing  program  without  the  star  per- 
formers? Sitting  there  on  the  bank  they  reflected  about 
the  many  obstacles  they  had  successfully  surmounted  and 
now  this.  . . . All  kinds  of  possibilities  were  discussed  but 
to  do  the  job  right,  it  was  decided  trout  were  needed.  But 
what  about  the  money?  The  treasuries  of  both  fostering 
groups  were  momentarily  rather  barren.  Fortunately,  the 
group  of  four,  two  from  the  Youth  Council  and  two  from 
the  Fish  and  Game  were  not  easily  dismayed  or  dis- 
suaded. To  them  this  was  a low  hurdle.  Consequently, 
they  decided  to  personally  contribute  the  necessary  $40.00 
to  purchase  trout  for  Opening  Day. 


Publicity  was  generously  given  to  the  project  by  the 
local  newspaper  and  radio.  They  did  such  a good  job  that 
opening  day  found  hundreds  of  anxious  anglers  ringing 
the  dam.  Even  the  trout  cooperated  to  the  extent  that 
after  the  first  day,  the  committee  estimated  there  were) 
about  twenty  trout  left! 

A fifty  dollar  donation  from  the  Bucks  County  Fish  and 
Game  Club  provided  for  a further  stocking  and  fishing] 
resumed,  but  with  a new  limitation— Saturday  and  Sun- 
day only.  Through  the  years,  this  has  proven  very  success-] 
ful  and  satisfactory. 

That  was  the  beginning  twelve  years  ago  of  a project; 
which  has  enjoyed  unbounded  success  in  its  endeavor  to 
“give  the  kids  something  good  to  do.”  How  is  it  going 
this  year?  Well,  let’s  take  a look  at  the  fruits  and  profits 
of  those  past  years.  At  the  present  time  over  one  thou- 
sand free  tickets  are  distributed  through  the  local  elemen- 
tary and  junior  high  schools  plus  a sporting  goods  store 
and  local  grocery  store.  These  tickets  are  issued  to  all  boys 
and  girls  of  ages  six  through  fourteen.  They  inform  the 
kids  of  the  time  and  rules  and  also  serve  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  anglers,  somewhat,  should  that  ever  be  necessary. 
The  cost  of  printing  is  borne  by  local  sporting  goods  stores. 

Fishing  as  mentioned  before  is  limited  to  weekends. 
The  hours  are  Saturday  from  8 a.  m.  to  5 p.  m.,  in  co- 
operation with  local  churches.  This  lengthens  the  time  the 
water  will  Ire  productive  and  doesn’t  wind  the  project  up 
the  very  first  days  or  week  as  experienced  the  first  year, 
It  also  eliminated  the  problem  of  daily  supervision. 

The  fish  vary  in  size  from  the  legal  six  inchers  to  some 
real  lunkers  donated  by  the  hatchery  owner;  average  size 
is  eight  to  ten  inches.  To  make  it  even  more  interesting. 
Dave’s  sporting  goods  store  sponsors  the  tagging  of  ten 
fish  for  prizes.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  tags  are 
put  on  the  smaller  fish.  As  the  committee  puts  it,  “The 
big  fish  are  prizes  in  themselves.” 

The  past  has  taught  the  committee  that  it  is  best  not 
to  disclose  the  number  of  fish  stocked.  It  seems  the  young 
Waltons  count  the  number  caught  and  lose  interest  as  the 
number  dwindles. 

The  young  anglers  are  supervised  by  volunteer  fathers, 
members  of  a local  volunteer  rescue  unit,  the  sponsoring 
organizations  and  the  everpresent,  but  diminishing,  com- 
mittee. These  men  are  invaluable  to  the  program  in  that 
they  do  everything  from  bait  hooks  and  clean  fish  to  con- 
soling a freckled  beauty  who  just  lost  her  first  trout  a foot 
from  the  net. 

There  have  been  only  minor  mishaps,  typical  of  these  is 
the  small  boy  who  became  overly  excited  about  catching) 
his  first  trout  and  stepped  over  the  concrete  abutment  and) 
into  the  water  waist  deep.  Then,  there  was  the  ten-year- 
old  who  was  sure  the  big  ones  were  laying  out  in  the  mid- 
dle and  cast  so  violently  he  threw  his  new  rod  and  reel 
into  the  dam  and  immediately  plunged  in  after  it.  In  such 
cases  the  youngsters  are  wrapped  in  a blanket  and  whisked 
home  for  a change  of  clothing  and  returned  to  the  scene 
of  action. 

So  much  for  the  present  and  past.  The  future  plans 
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DOYLESTOWN  BORO  DAM  is  scene  of  all  the  action  for  the  bike 
riding-trout  fishing  youngsters.  Twelve-year  program  designed  spe- 
cifically for  boys  and  girls  has  proven  worth  . . . "Everyone's  Project 
for  Everyone's  Children." 


THE  RIGHT  ROAD  for  this  happy  bunch  of 
youngsters  leads  via  a short  bike  ride 
straight  to  the  "fishin'  hole." 


include  a stocking  of  channel  catfish  which  will  offer  great 
sport  in  addition  to  a good  bottom  cleaning.  Special  em- 
phasis will  be  given  to  the  bass  which  are  in  the  dam. 
Last  year  the  dam  was  crowded  during  the  bass  season 
when  the  taking  of  bass  was  permitted  for  the  first  time. 
There  are  plans  to  make  this  annual  until  the  bass  are 
removed.  Some  consideration  is  being  given  to  allowing 
the  children  accompanied  by  an  adult  to  fish  other  than 
regular  hours.  It  seems  to  have  merit  since  so  many  par- 
ents and  families  are  away  on  week-ends. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  here  in  Doylestown  is  that 
after  twelve  years  the  program  is  a splashing  success.  Boro 
council  is  still  helping  with  men  and  materials;  Dr.  McEvoy 
and  Mr.  Terry  still  doing  all  that  is  humanly  possible  to 
make  the  project  better,  the  Bucks  County  Fish  and  Game 
Club  making  its  annual  contribution;  the  Youth  Recrea- 
tion Council  making  its  contribution  and  offering  its  mem- 
bers for  supervision,  prizes  and  tickets  by  the  sporting 
goods  store,  etc.  The  list  is  longer  but  the  message  is  the 
key  to  all  such  projects-COOPERATION. 

But  what  about  your  town?  Do  you  have  a boro  dam, 
creek-water  swimming  pool,  or  a nearby  farm  pond  or 
lake?  Look  around,  get  the  help  of  others  and  form  a 
committee.  Next,  give  your  project  publicity  and  start  to 
raise  the  money.  It’ll  take  time  and  lots  of  patience,  but 
you’ll  be  a better  person  and  your  town  a better  place  as 
a result  of  your  efforts. 

For  a slogan  you  might  adopt  this  one  from  the  late 
Bill  Rouse,  one  of  the  finest  sportsmen  this  county  has 
ever  known,  “Everyone’s  project  for  everyone’s  children.” 
Good  Luck! 


BIKE  FISHING  brought  on  this  dandy  catch  by  a freckled  face  lassie 
who  appears  to  easily  mix  angling  with  baseball. 
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MUSKY  MELEE- 

A Fight  Between  Combatants  Mingled  in 
a Confused  Mass;  an  Affray 

By  THAD  BUKOWSKI 


FIGHT  RESULTS!  A hard-toothed,  hard-nosed  muskellunge  took  this  chunk  out  of  Dr.  Joe  Greer's 
favorite  plug. 


One  might  have  blamed  the  incident  on  “muskie  fever.” 
Or  better  yet,  “muskie  fright.” 

The  fisherman  who  first  runs  into  a big  one  is  peculiarly 
affected.  Like  buck  fever  overwhelms  a neophyte  deer 
hunter. 

Lud  Haller,  who  runs  a man  and  fish  bait  shop  for  the 
itinerant  angler  at  Tionesta  along  the  Allegheny  River  en- 
gaged in  a peculiar  muskie  incident  last  summer. 

Lud  was  called  from  his  emporium  one  morning  by  a 
wild-eyed  angler. 

“Got  the  biggest  whopper  you’d  ever  want  to  see  on  my 
line!”  the  panting  fisherman  cried. 

Lud  was  stupefied.  He  had  about  $200  listed  in  prizes 
for  catches  in  a muskie  contest  and  expected  fishermen  to 
drag  in  fish  for  rewards.  But  here  was  a character  yelling 
about  a fish  that  hadn’t  been  dragged  to  shore  as  yet. 

“You’ve  got  what?”  Haller  finally  asked,  clearing  his  ear 
with  a little  finger  to  make  sure  he  heard  right. 

“Got  a big  one  under  the  bridge  on  my  line,”  the  angler 
panted  again,  sweating  and  pale. 

10 


“What  in  tarnation  you  doing  here  then?”  Lud  asked. 

“Didn’t  want  a heart  attack  so  I come  up  here,”  the 
fisherman  almost  stuttered.  Lud  jumped  into  the  nearby 
car  and  the  two  headed  to  the  outlet  below  the  Tionesta 
dam  a few  blocks  away. 

“My  knees  got  to  wobblin’,  my  heart  thumpin’  and  1, 
broke  out  in  this  sweat,”  the  fisherman  continued  as  the 
auto  gears  ground  to  a hurry  up  noise.  “I  saw  that  mon 
ster  come  out  of  the  water  and  I about  passed  out,  so  1 
just  threw  the  pole  down  and  came  over.” 

Veteran  Haller  has  a half  dozen  or  more  whoppei 
muskie  heads  nailed  above  the  door  of  his  bait  shop.  Ever 
40-pound  ’lunge  fail  to  phase  him. 

When  the  two  got  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  Haller 
grabbed  the  line  to  investigate.  The  fish  was  still  on 
Lud  tightened  the  rod  and  the  whopper  gave  another  mac 
rush  when  he  felt  the  hook.  The  fish  quickly  spat  the 
minnow  and  disappeared  into  the  dark  waters. 

Most  fishermen  coursed  the  Allegheny  and  Tionesta  al 
last  summer  to  enter  muskies  in  Haller’s  contest.  Close  tc 
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25  were  recorded  including  a 2 pounder  but  Lud  experi- 
enced no  other  such  strange  happening  from  sponsoring 
the  event. 

Even  wilder  muskie  rukeses,  however,  are  reported  by 
fishermen. 

One  of  the  strangest  is  the  tale,  true  or  otherwise,  about 
the  fellow  who  boated  a big  ’lunge  and  watched  it  thrash 
wildly  in  the  boat  bottom.  He  became  so  agitated  he 
uncorked  a pistol  and  shot  the  fish  full  of  holes  to  subdue 
lit.  It  didn’t  help  the  boat  a bit. 

Northwest  Pennsylvania  is  a haven  for  these  mighty 
monsters.  Interestingly,  musky  fishing  has  been  picking 
up  within  recent  years  and  the  area  is  fast  becoming  a 
muskie  paradise. 

A half  dozen  lakes  include  Conneaut  Lake  from  which 
Pennsylvania’s  record  57-inch  musky  was  caught  Sept.  30, 
1924  by  Lew  Walker,  Jr.  Edinboro  Lake,  less  than  20 
miles  south  of  Lake  Erie’s  Presque  Isle,  has  come  up  with 
fine  catches  within  the  past  three  years.  Both  it  and  Con- 
neaut are  now  the  two  spots  from  which  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  nets  its  major  number  of  early  spring 
brood  fish  for  its  muskellunge  rearing  program.  Additional 
iwhoppers  are  netted  for  eggs  and  milt  from  Sanctuary 
Lake  on  the  Pymatuning  where  the  muskie  hatchery  and 
rearing  ponds  exist.  Over  63,000  fish,  half  in  the  3-4-inch 
category,  the  other  half  larger,  are  now  raised  and  dis- 
tributed to  other  Pennsylvania  areas  each  year. 

Other  muskie  haunts  within  a 100  mile  radius  or  less 
include:  Erie  Bay,  Lake  LeBoeuf,  Canadohta  Lake,  the 
giant  20-mile-long  Pymatuning,  the  Allegheny  River, 
Tionesta  Dam  and  its  outlet,  French,  Cussewago  and 
Conneaut  Creeks  as  well  as  the  Shenango  River  below 
Pymatuning. 

One  can  imagine  what  the  future  may  hold  with  the  giant 
Kinzua  under  construction  on  the  upper  Allegheny,  a $36 
million  Sharpsville  Dam  being  built  along  the  Shenango 
below  Pymatuning  which  is  expected  to  produce  a 10 
mile  long  lake,  and  Lake  Arthur  of  the  Muddy  Creek 
Project  in  Butler  County,  which  is  to  be  the  largest  lake 
inside  the  Commonwealth. 


"MUSKY  TREE"  final  resting  place  of  many  of  the  fish  caught  by 
Dr.  Greer.  His  son,  Jeff,  shows  15  or  more  heads  nailed  to  the  tree, 
more  to  be  added,  they  hope. 


MUSKY  TACKLE  favored  by  Greer,  including  casting  outfit,  plugs, 
spinners  and  spoons  plus  trolling  gear. 


FOUR  GOOD  MUSKY  BA!TS  used  at  Edinboro  Lake  near  Erie,  Pa.  From 
left — Cooper  spoon,  shallow  perclvfinish  jointed  pikie,  black-brown 
bucktail  with  Mepps  spoon,  and  deeper-going  triple-jointed  pikie. 

Dr.  Joe  Greer,  New  Castle,  is  way  ahead  of  most  anglers 
in  knowing  the  muskie  haunts  of  Lake  Edinboro.  He  has 
had  a head  start  learning  about  the  fish  in  one  of  its 
favorite  haunts.  But  before  he  got  “the  book”  on  Edin- 
boro Lake,  Doc,  like  other  neophytes,  struggled  for  an  en- 
tire year  trying  to  inveigle  and  vainly  haggle  a fish  into 
hitting  his  plug.  After  utter  disappointment  he  used  a 
more  businesslike  approach  to  learn  the  ways  of  the  fish 
in  this  water.  It  took  a study  of  muskie  literature  from 
other  experts  and  a good  perusal  of  the  lake  itself. 

“You’ve  much  to  learn  about  a body  of  water  you  expect 
to  fish  for  ’lunge,”  Doc  reports  emphatically.  “Muskie 
hangouts  are  somewhat  specific  and  you’ll  only  succeed 
with  the  fish  if  you  scout  them.’ 

Doc  absorbed  information  on  the  extent  and  depth  of 
weed  beds  in  Edinboro.  He  learned  the  shoals,  gravel 
beds,  peculiarities  of  swimming  holes,  checked  log-like 
shadows  in  stretches  of  the  lake.  He  also  culled  informa- 
tion on  tackle  and  baits  and  kept  that  which  seemed  best 
campaigning  for  the  big  fish.  Doc  learned  that  old  timers 
don’t  angle  for  the  big  fish  haphazardly.  They  leave  few 
fishing  stones  unturned  in  their  yearnings  to  grapple  with 
the  whoppers. 

Two  years  ago  Doc  and  his  six-year-old  boy,  Jeff,  proved 
the  value  of  his  learnings.  He  and  son  Jeff  caught  28 
muskellunge  from  Edinboro  Lake,  fishing  only  on  week- 
ends. Fourteen  were  legal  fish,  the  largest  38  inches. 

He  has  nailed  35  ’lunge  trolling  in  two  seasons  with  21 
legal  fish,  40  inches  the  biggest.  Last  year  he  got  14  with 
seven  legal,  the  largest  40  inches.  Such  success  could 
make  the  average  fisherman  ecstatically  happy.  Doc  says 
even  Canada  angling  doesn’t  compare  on  some  days. 

Once  Doc  and  his  boy  caught  seven  in  one  day,  two 
legal.  Another  day  the  two  boated  three  keepers  in  45 
minutes  of  fishing.  Son  Jeff,  who  landed  a 36-inch  fish  at 
the  age  of  six,  got  two.  Enough  to  put  most  fishermen  to 
shame. 

Big  bass  have  also  been  bothering  Doc’s  plugs,  spoons 
and  bucktails,  but  hardly  to  his  consternation.  Most  of 
the  largemouths  have  been  15  to  20  inches  long;  one  was 
22  inches  and  weighed  five  pounds.  It  hit  an  oversize 


Cisco  Kid  trolled  for  ’lunge,  and  now  hangs,  mounted, 
above  the  cottage  fireplace. 

Doc’s  best  ’lunge  baits,  however,  are  big  black-and- 
brown  Marabou  bucktail  trailing  behind  a big  Mepps 
spinner  with  almost  fist-size  feathers.  Either  a double  or 
triple-jointed  pikie  with  a perch  or  near-sunfish  finish  and 
a Cooper  spoon  also  bring  happy  results.  Doc  has  seen 
only  sunfish  or  bass  in  the  stomachs  of  muskies  he  has 
checked. 

All  fishing  is  done  during  the  day.  Oddly  a ’lunge  some- 
times strikes  at  the  height  of  the  lake’s  water  skiing  or 
boat  racing  activity,  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  afternoons. 
Muskies,  however,  hit  best  at  night  in  the  Allegheny  on 
big  black  Jitterbugs  and  on  Ciscos  in  the  Tionesta  Dam. 
Fishermen  trying  this  area  should  learn  the  methods  asso- 
ciated with  each  place. 

Doc  lets  out  50  to  60  feet  of  line  while  trolling  and 
uses  a Shakespeare  Service  1470  Stardrag  reel,  a 36-pound 
test  No.  1946  Shakespeare  Squidding  line  with  a No. 
1016,  six-foot-six-inch  Shakespeare  rod.  If  that  doesn’t 
work  he  changes  to  a casting  outfit  with  a two-handed 
Citation  medium  bucktail  rod  also  of  the  same  length  and 
a 10  pound  Shakespeare  monofilament  line  plus  a Pfleuger 
Supreme  Casting  reel. 

Doc  and  his  buddy,  Dr.  James  Hileman,  Corry,  Pa., 
like  Edinboro  so  well  they  built  a cottage  at  the  north 
end  of  the  lake  along  one  of  the  small  bays  near  the 
stumps  and  weeds.  Doc  Hileman  goes  in  for  even  heavier 
tackle.  He  uses  a 72-pound  test  line  with  the  comment 
“You  never  lose  a plug  on  the  stumps  with  this  kind  of  a 
line.” 

Both  have  now  caught  so  many  muskies  they  nail  the 
heads  to  a tree  that  grows  on  the  back  lawn  near  the 
cottage. 

Both  affirm  heavy  equipment  is  a necessity  for  muskies. 
Doc  Greer  lost  a ’lunge  over  50  inches  long  because  of  in- 
adequate tackle  in  his  earlier  muskie  fishing  days.  Dentist 
Greer  is  ready  to  give  an  eye-tooth  for  another  try  at  such 
a fish.  “When  the  next  one  strikes,  I won’t  have  to  worry 
about  losing  him  because  of  flimsy  equipment,”  he  asserts. 
The  two  fishermen  have  coralled  a landing  net  big  enough 
to  let  the  little  27  inchers  fall  through.  It  hangs  the  length 
of  the  cottage  wall. 

The  two  Docs  are  only  part  of  a muskie  fishing  fraternity 
of  this  Erie  County  lake  which  also  includes  Bill  Lawton, 
Curtisville,  Pa.,  and  probably  the  most  successful  muskel- 
lunge  fisherman  of  them  all.  Special  Fish  Warden  Herman 
W.  Wiedenhaft.  Weidenheft  got  at  least  20  muskellunge 
last  year  from  Edinboro,  some  in  the  47-49-inch  class. 

“He  fishes  deeper  than  I do,”  Doc  Greer  explained, 
“and  maybe  that’s  where  the  big  ones  are.  I like  to  cast 
or  troll  over  top  of  the  sunken  weeds  a couple  of  feet  from 
the  top.  I also  like  to  go  after  them  right  at  the  edge  of 
the  weed  beds.  Seems  like  more  fun  to  me.” 

Wiedenheft  has  another  secret  weapon.  He  does  a bit 
of  Skuba  diving.  If  a big  muskie  glares  in  his  face  while 
he’s  down  there  ruminating  and  pushes  him  out  of  the 
underwater  territory  with  a dirty  sneer  or  a swipe  of  the 
tail,  the  warden  has  the  last  laugh. 

Wiedenheft  climbs  into  his  boat,  gets  out  the  fishing 
tackle  and  tempts  the  fish  until  it  makes  a pass  at  busting 
his  tackle.  When  a goaded  muskie  finally  hits,  the  warden 
is  usually  the  winner.  Some  of  the  big  ones  still  roam  the 
lake  with  sore  jaws  while  many  others  have  never  yet 
tangled  with  the  cellulose  baits. 
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SMALLMOUTH  BASS 


LARGEMOUTH  BASS 

( Micropterus  salmoides) 

This  close  relative  ot  the  smallmouth  is  found  in  soft-bottomed  lakes  and  in  the 
more  sluggish  sections  of  our  larger  streams.  Like  the  smallmouth  it,  too,  was  origi- 
nally restricted  in  its  distribution  in  the  state,  however,  it  is  now  found  in  every 
county. 

The  world’s  record  largemouth  bass  is  22  pounds  four  ounces  taken  in  Montgomery 
Lake,  Georgia.  In  Pennsylvania,  largemouth  bass  seldom  exceed  two  or  three 
pounds  in  weight  although  in  some  of  the  larger  lakes  and  impoundments  specimens 
of  eight  pounds  have  been  recorded.  For  eating  the  largemouth  equals  the  small- 
mouth except  from  shallow,  mud-bottomed,  weedy  lakes  where  the  flesh  may  be 
muddy  or  strong  tasting  in  the  summer  months. 

The  largemouth  bass  may  spawn  over  gravel  shoals  as  does  the  smallmouth  but 
more  commonly  over  the  roots  of  aquatic  plants  on  relatively  soft  bottoms.  Spawn- 
ing occurs  in  May  or  early  June.  The  food  of  this  fish  consists  of  fish,  crayfish  and 
aquatic  insects.  Worms,  minnows,  frogs,  plugs,  spoons  and  spinners  are  popular  baits. 


SMALLMOUTH  BASS 

(Micropterus  dolomieui) 

The  smallmouth  is  probably  the  most  popular  and  widely  distributed  warm  water 
game  fish  in  Pennsylvania  streams.  Originally  it  was  found  only  in  the  Ohio  and  St. 
Lawrence  River  systems  but  has  been  widely  introduced  into  rocky-bottomed 
streams  and  lakes  throughout  the  state. 

When  suitable  temperatures  and  food  are  present  smallmouth  may  attain  a weight 
of  six  to  seven  pounds.  The  world’s  record  is  eleven  pounds  fifteen  ounces  taken  in 
Dale  Hollow  Lake,  Kentucky  in  1955.  From  clean  waters  the  flesh  is  firm  and  sweet. 

The  smallmouth  spawns  in  May  or  early  June  over  gravel  areas  in  water  from 
three  to  four  feet  in  depth.  Food  consists  of  crayfish,  small  fish  and  aquatic  insects. 
Minnows,  crayfish,  plugs,  spoons  and  fly  and  spinner  combinations  are  used  to  lure 
this  fish. 


SURFACE  FISHING  FOR  SMALLMOUTHS 


By  EDWIN  L.  ATTS 


For  years  I had  heard  that  bass  hit  surface  plugs  reck- 
lessly at  night,  but  I had  always  been  reluctant  to  try  this 
form  of  fishing.  I could  picture  myself  trying  to  untangle 
a backlash,  or  free  a plug  from  an  overhead  branch  in  the 
dark  of  night. 

My  first  experience  at  night  fishing  came  when  a friend 
persuaded  me  to  go  with  him  one  hot,  muggy  July  night. 
My  only  expectations  were  to  return  home  with  an  empty 
stringer,  a reel  of  tangled  line,  and  a lure  box  minus  most 
of  its  lures.  However,  I seldom  refuse  a chance  to  get 
along  a stream,  so  I consented  to  go. 

We  selected  a large,  still  pool  on  French  Creek  several 
miles  above  Franklin,  Pennsylvania,  for  our  first  stop.  The 
bass  in  this  area  are  not  particularly  large,  but  they  are 
quite  plentiful.  It  would  have  been  little  trouble  to  catch 
our  limit  on  softshells  during  the  evening  hours,  but  I was 
not  as  certain  about  using  surface  plugs  after  dark. 

On  the  first  two  casts  I caught  nothing  but  several 
strands  of  green  water  grass.  I sent  my  third  cast  toward 
a shallow  cove,  but  my  heart  was  not  in  this  form  of  fish- 
ing. The  plug  had  no  more  than  hit  the  water  when  I 
heard  a splash,  and  felt  the  rod  tip  go  down  with  a sudden 
surge. 

I set  the  hooks  automatically,  and  was  attached  to  a fish 
that  spent  more  time  out  of  the  water  than  he  did  in  the 
water.  One  spectacular  leap  followed  another,  and  I 
could  continually  hear  the  drag  on  my  reel  giving  line. 

I could  not  see  the  fish  due  to  the  darkness,  but  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  act  like  the  other  foot-long  fish  common  to 
this  creek. 

After  several  minutes  of  fighting,  I was  able  to  slide 
a net  under  the  game  battler.  A pocket  rule  showed  he 
was  only  fifteen  inches  long,  but  had  fought  like  a much 
larger  fish.  From  that  time  forth,  I have  been  a con- 
firmed night  fisherman,  for  in  no  other  way  can  one  get 
as  much  fight  from  a bass,  pound  for  pound. 

The  tackle  used  for  night  fishing  should  be  the  same 
as  you  use  for  bass  fishing  during  the  daylight  hours. 
Either  spinning,  spin-cast,  or  bait  casting  equipment  will 
suffice.  Just  be  sure  that  you  are  very  familiar  in  handling 
it,  before  taking  it  fishing  at  night. 

The  main  difference  is  in  the  type  of  lures  to  be  used. 
I know  that  bass  will  occasionally  hit  a surface  plug  dur- 
ing the  daylight  hours,  but  after  dark  these  baits  are  ex- 
tremely deadly.  It  seems  that  nothing  can  stop  a small- 
mouth  from  racing  eight  or  ten  feet  from  its  lair,  to  sock 
the  object  that  is  struggling  to  reach  safety. 

Surface  plugs  fall  into  two  main  categories:  Those  that 
make  a noise  when  retrived,  and  those  that  are  silent.  One 
night  the  noisy  plugs  may  be  the  most  effective,  but  the 
next  night  it  may  be  the  silent  type. 

The  same  condition  applies  to  colors.  Fishermen  never 
have,  and  never  will  be  able  to  agree  on  this  age  old 
question.  I usually  prefer  the  darker  colors  for  night 
fishing,  but  I have  seen  occasions  when  the  lighter  colors 


were  more  effective.  To  be  prepared  for  any  situation 
that  may  arise,  always  keep  a variety  of  plugs  on  hand. 

Remember  that  surface  plugs  are  not  as  likely  to  hang  up 
on  snags  as  sinking  lures,  so  you  do  not  have  the  continual 
replacement  cost. 

Probably  the  basic  fear  most  anglers  have  toward  night 
fishing  is  not  being  able  to  manage  their  equipment  in  the 
dark.  I was  surprised  to  find  this  was  a very  insignificant 
problem.  By  arranging  my  equipment  before  dark,  I only 
have  to  change  plugs  after  dark.  The  use  of  a large  swivel 
snap  will  further  simplify  this  problem,  making  it  relatively 
easy  to  change  plugs  in  the  black  of  night. 

The  night  fisherman  should  have  a landing  net  as  part 
of  his  basic  equipment.  I know  that  it  is  considered  ex- 
tremely sporting  to  battle  a bass  until  you  can  lift  it  up 
by  the  lower  jaw,  but  this  is  not  to  be  done  at  night.  On 
more  than  one  occasion,  I have  been  ready  to  slip  my 
fingers  in  the  fish’s  mouth,  only  to  have  him  take  a sudden 
leap.  It  is  O.K.  if  you  want  to  be  that  sporting,  but  I do 
not  care  for  the  feel  of  sharp  hooks  sinking  into  my  flesh. 

A second  required  item  for  the  night  angler  is  a flash- 
light equipped  with  fresh  batteries.  I seldom  like  to  shine 
a light  near  the  water,  but  at  times  it  is  unavoidable. 
Make  sure  the  light  has  a clip  so  it  can  be  attached  to 
your  fishing  vest.  Often  two  hands  are  not  enough  to 
handle  a rod,  untangle  a bass  from  a net.  and  hold  a light 
all  at  the  same  time. 

Do  not  select  an  area  of  water  for  surface  fishing  that 
is  too  deep.  At  night  bass  cruise  over  water  that  is  very 
shallow  in  search  of  crayfish  and  minnows.  No  respectable 
bass  would  be  found  in  such  shallow  water  during  the 
daylight  hours,  but  at  night  it  is  a different  story.  Some 
of  the  nicest  bass  I have  taken  at  night,  came  from  water 
that  was  not  deep  enough  to  cover  their  backs. 

Many  anglers  commit  the  sin  of  working  their  plugs  too 
fast.  These  floaters  will  not  snag  on  the  bottom,  as  will 
sinking  lures,  so  there  is  no  need  to  work  them  as  rapidly. 
At  times  I have  taken  as  long  as  three  minutes  to  retrieve 
a 60-foot  cast. 

Be  sure  to  work  your  plug  right  up  to  the  bank  if  fishing 
from  land.  Often  a reluctant  smallmouth  will  follow  a 
plug  up  to  shore,  and  hit  just  as  you  are  ready  to  lift  it 
from  the  water  to  make  another  cast. 

For  this  reason  it  is  best  to  do  little  wading  at  night. 
It  is  not  only  dangerous  if  you  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
water,  but  you  will  be  standing  in  the  most  productive 
area. 

If  you  are  disgusted  with  fishing  during  dogdays,  why 
not  give  surface  fishing  at  night  a try?  The  old  bronze- 
backs  may  lay  motionless  during  the  daylight  hours,  but 
when  darkness  falls  they  go  on  a feeding  spree.  Before 
you  give  up  on  your  favorite  lake  or  river,  try  some  surface 
plugs  at  night.  You  may  be  amazed  to  find  how  produc- 
tive your  “fished  out”  area  can  be. 

★ ★ ★ 
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FRAILEY  FAMILY,  minus  one,  pose  on  the  stern  of  their  craft,  the 
"Frailibus."  L-R — Mrs.  Frailey,  Tom,  Gere,  Jr.,  Lisa,  Julie  and  Gere,  Sr. 
Back  row — Eileen,  Diane  and  Susan. 


JuNE  is  bustin’  out  all  over  and  the  youngsters,  once 
again  freed  from  the  routine  of  the  classroom,  are  like  so 
many  young  colts  put  out  in  pasture  for  the  first  time. 

Bright,  sunny  weekends  from  here  on,  we  hope,  repre- 
sents cruising  in  the  family  boat,  shoreline  camp  sites  and 
picnics,  fishing,  a good  sun  tan  and  sometimes  a much 
better  sunburn,  and  then  there’s  the  problem  of  how  to 
keep  the  smaller  youngsters  content  for  any  length  of 
time. 

We  folks  who  use  the  Susquehanna,  the  Lehigh  or  Al- 
legheny Rivers,  or  any  other  of  the  many  popular  boating 
areas  within  Pennsylvania,  can  always  head  for  shore  for 
a change  in  scenery. 

However  for  those  families  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  spend  hours  at  a time  cruising  Lake  Erie  the  youngsters, 
after  a while,  may  begin  to  get  a bit  restless. 

Parents  with  one  or  two  children  are  lucky  when  com- 
pared to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerard  E.  Frailey,  1608  Lititz 
Pike,  who  have  eight  children  to  take  along,  plus  the  fam- 
ily pet  dog,  and  they’re  definitely  not  ready  to  throw  in 
the  towel  and  give  up  this  summer  time  pleasure  just  be- 
cause the  family  is  getting  a trifle  large.  They  would  just 
as  soon  invest  in  a larger  boat. 

The  youngsters,  including  an  addition  to  the  family 
since  last  summer,  include:  Margaret,  six  months  old; 
Tom,  three;  Lisa,  four;  Gere,  Jr.,  eight;  Julie,  ten;  Eileen, 


twelve;  Diane,  fourteen,  and  Susan,  fifteen.  There’s  also 
"Duke,”  the  family  pet  dog,  who  goes  along  for  the  ride 
and  is  quite  at  home  on  the  water. 

First  off,  with  a king  size  family  like  this,  you  need  a 
large  boat  and  the  Fraileys  have  just  that— a 36-foot  craft 
with  an  11-foot  beam  called  the  “Frailibus.” 

Just  how  do  you  keep  tabs  on  such  a crowd?  Well,  for 
one  thing,  the  three  older  girls  help  out  quite  a bit  and 
someone  always  has  an  eye  on  the  younger  children  at  one 
time  or  another. 

All  the  youngsters,  including  Gere,  Jr.,  can  handle  the 
dinghy  with  a pair  of  oars  and  in  the  past  two  or  three 
years  they’ve  learned  to  swim.  “They’re  not  exactly  ex- 
pert swimmers,”  Mrs.  Frailey  said,  “but  they  can  keep 
themselves  on  top  of  the  water.” 

Swimming  is  confined  to  shallow,  shoreline  areas  and 
beaches,  but  once  the  water  gets  a trifle  too  deep  on  go 
the  life  jackets.  Incidentally  if  the  family  spends  a night 
on  board  harnesses  are  attached  to  the  younger  ones,  to 
prevent  them  from  getting  up  and  walking  around,  so 
mom  and  dad  can  get  a good  night’s  rest. 

Each  one  of  the  children  has  his  or  her  own  tiny  suit- 
case into  which  they  stuff  as  many  games,  comic  books,  a 
small  blackboard  and  other  paraphernalia  it  will  hold. 
Then,  in  the  event  they  do  become  restless,  they  can 
always  curl  up  on  a bunk  with  a good  book. 

Mrs.  Frailey  believes  in  routine  at  home  and  follows 
the  same  practice  aboard  boat  so  when  nap  time  rolls 
around  into  the  bunk  or  sleeping  bag  they  go.  This  elimi- 
nates a bit  of  arguing,  tired  children,  frayed  tempers  and 
the  children  remain  alert  on  a cruise. 

Cooking  for  such  a large  brood  is  no  problem  at  all. 
Dad  handles  the  Sunday  breakfast  but  the  preparation  of 
other  meals  are  left  up  to  the  first  mate  and  the  older 
girls.  They  usually  stock  up  on  canned  items  which  do 
not  require  a lot  of  pots  and  pans  and  occasionally,  but 
not  too  often,  they  prepare  something  special  at  home  to 
take  along. 

A three  burner  stove  is  quite  adequate  for  cooking  and 
a bottled  gas  operated  refrigerator,  although  considered  a 
luxury,  is  extremely  convenient  and  eliminates  the  need 
for  continually  stocking  up  with  ice. 

This  will  be  Margaret’s,  the  six-month-old,  debut  on  the 
water  and  no  doubt  by  now,  weather  permitting,  she  has 
already  been  on  her  first  cruise  and  is  acclimated  to  the 
water  just  as  she  is  to  her  surroundings  at  home. 

* # 

Is  your  life  worth  an  investment  of  less  than  a two 
dollar  bill? 

Well,  for  that  amount  and  perhaps  much  less,  you  can 
practically  insure  having  that  buoyant  boat  cushion  within 
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CHARLES  DEBUS,  Columbia,  demonstrates  it  is  possible  to  fish  and 
keep  that  bouyant  life  cushion,  attached  to  his  trousers,  handy  at 
all  times. 

LENGTH  OF  ROPE  and  a snap  are  all  that  are  required  for  this 
simple  device  which  will  keep  the  cushion  within  reach  at  all  times, 
in  and  out  of  the  water. 


reach  in  case  you  find  yourself  in  the  drink. 

After  hearing  of  at  least  one  or  two  cases  involving 
fishermen  who  drowned  and  whose  buoyant  cushions  were 
found  floating  nearby,  I came  up  with  the  idea  of  using 
a length  of  rope,  with  a snap  at  either  end,  to  attach  the 
cushion  to  a belt  loop  on  trousers. 

With  an  arrangement  like  this  if  you  do  fall  overboard 
the  cushion  stands  a good  chance  of  following  right  behind. 

Of  course  cushions  are  not  a good  substitute,  or  even  a 
poor  one  at  that,  for  the  CG  approved  life  jacket  which 
should  be  worn  by  all  non-swimmers  while  underway. 

o o o 

According  to  a release  from  the  Pennsylvania  Power  and 
Light  Co.  it  will  not  be  necessary  during  the  1964  season 
for  boaters  to  obtain  permits  for  their  craft  on  Lake 
Wallenpaupack. 

George  Michaels,  superintendent  at  the  lake,  said  this 
applies  to  owners  of  motorboats,  rowboats,  sailboats  and 
canoes  and  other  craft,  except  that  boats  of  unusual  size 
or  speed  which  will  still  require  special  permission  from 
the  superintendent. 

Houseboats  and  airplane  propeller  driven  boats,  as 
heretofore,  will  not  be  allowed  on  the  lake. 

These  new  regulations  are  intended  to  make  the  privi- 
leges of  Lake  Wallenpaupack  as  convenient  as  possible  for 
vacationing  Pennsylvanians  and  the  new  “no  permit”  sys- 
tem may  eventually  become  a permanent  policy  at  the 
lake. 

o o o 

Ran  across  an  item  late  last  season  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  those  boat  owners  who  include  a tent  as  part  of 
their  cruise  equipment. 

Most  new  tents  on  the  market  today  use  the  aluminum 
frame  which  makes  them  more  easily  erected  and  elimi- 
nates that  annoying  center  pole. 

That  framing.  I’m  told,  attracts  electricity  and  would 
probably  be  melted  to  the  size  of  a dime  if  struck  by 
lightning.  To  avoid  this  happening  to  you,  simply  drive 
a six-foot  steel  rod  into  the  earth  and  connect  it  to  a wire 
leading  to  the  tent  frame. 


Some  months  ago  I made  mention  about  the  Dela- 
ware River  Power  Squadron’s  SEA  BELLES,  an  organiza- 
tion which,  I have  since  learned,  was  officially  chartered 
in  1956  with  42  members. 

The  organization  has  three  types  of  membership:  Act- 
tive— Confined  to  certificate  holders  only;  Associate— Non- 
certificate holders  who  are  closely  associated  with  squad- 
ron activities;  Honorary— Election  based  on  dedicated 
service. 


OFFICERS  of  the  SEA  BELLES,  L-R— Betty  Bell,  corresponding  secretary; 
Virginia  Mueller,  president;  Julia  Klamt,  recording  secretary  and  Jean 
Coslett,  vice  president. 


The  primary  purpose  of  the  SEA  BELLES  is  to  assist 
the  men  with  their  activities.  They  help  out  by  correct- 
ing instruction  papers,  serve  as  hostesses  at  graduation 
ceremonies,  plan  and  carry  out  decorations  for  all  squad- 
ron social  functions. 

Probably  each  and  every  member  has  her  own  personal 
reason  for  becoming  affiliated  with  the  SEA  BELLES  but 
the  one  that  appears  to  sum  them  all  up  is  this  comment 
from  one  member:  “Since  the  Delaware  River  Power 

Squadron  courses  are  open  to  men  and  women  I have 
taken  four  courses  and  have  enjoyed  them  all.  The  edu- 
cation received  from  these  courses  made  boating  with  my 
husband  a lot  of  fun  and  pleasure  and,  by  being  a SEA 
BELLE,  I feel  more  included.  The  organization  provides 
women  a chance  to  express  their  ability  and  talent  for  the 
good  of  the  squadron.” 

The  current  officers  of  the  organization  are:  Virginia 
Mueller,  president;  Jean  Coslett,  vice  president;  Betty 
Bell,  corresponding  secretary;  Julia  Klamt,  recording  sec- 
retary; Lillian  Robbins,  treasurer;  Pauline  Roller,  Evelyn 
Nichols  and  Eleanor  Flynn,  members-at-large. 
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MOTOR  STAND  & Storage  Box 


By  JOHN  F.  CLARK 


Inyone  who  owns  a motor  can  make  good  use  of  this 
stand.  Either  to  store  your  motor  in  the  basement  or 
garage  or  to  use  at  the  lakeside  cottage.  The  sheet  metal 
drip-tray  keeps  oil,  water  and  grease  off  the  floor,  and 
serves  as  a receptacle  for  parts  when  you’re  overhauling 
or  repairing  your  motor. 

The  storage  box  can  be  used  from  either  end,  depend- 
ing upon  which  side  of  the  stand  you  are  working  from. 
The  drawer  provides  storage  for  spares;  plugs,  points, 
shear  pins,  tools,  etc.  While  the  bottom  section  is  used  for 
storing  oil,  grease,  spare  props,  etc. 

The  stand  is  easily  constructed  from  2"  thick  White 
Pine  using  the  dimensions  given  on  the  drawings.  The 
drawings  are  self-explanatory  but  here  are  a few  tips. 
Drill  Vi"  or  %"  guide  holes  for  the  lag  screws.  Also  drill 
small  guide  holes  for  the  wood  screws  when  attaching  the 
bottom  shelf  and  assembling  the  storage  box.  The  use  of 
screws  makes  for  a very  sturdy  construction.  Attach 
drawer  pulls  to  both  ends  of  the  drawer.  Use  %"  offset 
hinges  to  attach  the  doors.  You  can  get  your  local  tin- 
smith to  make  the  drip  tray.  (Remove  sharp  edges  with 
a file.) 
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A NEW  BREED  OF  WORMS 


from  polka  dots  to 


Licorice  and  Peppermint 


By  ALBERT  G.  SHIMMEL 


Years  ago  when  the  urge  to  go  fishing  prompted  a small 
boy  to  abandon  such  pointless  chores  as  hoeing,  stacking 
wood  or  weeding  the  garden  patch,  certain  prerequisites 
were  easily  obtained.  The  dark  loam  on  the  damp,  shady 
side  of  the  barn  furnished  red  worms  in  abundance  and  if  a 
few  king  sized  nightcrawlers  were  needed  he  had  only  to 
excavate  a bit  deeper  to  the  layer  of  clay. 

A tin  can  served  to  confine  the  captives  until  such  time 
as  they  were  called  upon  to  serve  the  end  of  their  creation. 
If  an  empty  can  was  not  readily  available,  the  worms  some- 
times made  the  journey  to  the  fishing  grounds  in  the 
security  of  the  boy’s  trouser  pocket.  Such  practice,  when 
observed,  was  emphatically  discouraged  by  the  feminine 
contingent  of  the  family. 

The  extent  to  which  modern  manufacturing  and  feminine 
prejudices  have  subverted  boyish  pleasures  came  as  a 
shock,  when  a certain  urban,  two  year  old  offered  the 
modern  product  for  my  inspection.  My  amazement  in- 
creased when  he  held  them  to  his  nose  and  sniffed  them 
with  apparent  delight.  These  plastic  imitations  were  so 
perfect  that  except  for  the  squirm  they  would  have  hood- 
winked the  most  sophisticated  robin.  To  compensate  for 
this  lack  of  animation  the  manufacturer,  (under  feminine 
influence  I suspect)  had  given  them  the  delightful  odors  of 
anise,  cheese  and  licorice.  To  further  indicate  the  hand  of 


femininity  he  had  produced  them  in  all  colors  and  combina- 
tion of  colors  including  passionate  pink. 

The  salesman  at  the  sporting  goods  store  assured  me 
that  they  were  more  effective  as  a lure  than  the  genuine 
article.  I was  intrigued!  Imagine  a blue  worm  with  orange 
polka  dots  or  a nightcrawler  with  the  colors  of  a frog?  I 
had  visions  of  fish  fleeing  their  native  element  for  dry 
land  when  one  of  these  monstrosities  invaded  their  habitat. 
It  was  impossible  to  resist  experimenting. 

One  of  my  favorite  fishing  spots  is  a large  shallow  lake. 
Its  upper  reaches  are  overgrown  with  pond  weeds,  spatter- 
dock  and  pond  lily  pads.  Sunken  logs,  stumps  and 
driftwood  litter  the  bottom  and  provide  cover  for  perch, 
bass,  pickerel  with  an  occasional  large  northern  or  musky 
to  add  interest.  One  arm  of  the  lake  is  completely  covered 
by  floating  vegetation  by  late  summer.  Here  fish  lounge  in 
the  shade,  grow  fat  with  easy  living  and  defy  all  but  the 
most  expert  anglers. 

We  managed  to  capture  an  occasional  specimen  by 
casting  a frog-shaped  pork  chunk  across  the  vegetation  and 
working  it  back  with  a pause  and  draw  action.  The  strikes 
were  numerous  and  spectacular  but  the  percentage  of 
hooked  fish  was  small  and  those  actually  landed  was  smaller 
still.  The  “hay  fields”  were  a challenge  . 

In  the  occasional  open  pockets  a small,  silver,  weedless 
spoon  brought  plenty  of  action  but  here  again  most  of  the 
fish  won  their  freedom  by  diving  head  first  into  the  matted 
weeds. 

A plastic  night  crawler  rigged  with  a number  two  weed- 
less hook  fore  and  aft  and  preceded  by  a number  four 
silver  spinner  is  the  medicine.  This  rig,  cast  with  a stiff 
tipped  rod  and  worked  slowly  over  the  surface,  will  climb 
logs,  drop  into  pockets  and  come  crawling  back  without 
snagging.  The  plastic  yields  to  a fish’s  strike  allowing  the 
angler  to  set  the  hook  firmly.  With  the  stiff-tipped  rod 
the  fish  can  be  forced  over  the  surface  to  the  boat.  It 
requires  considerable  skill  to  manage  a pickerel  or  a big 
largemouth  as  he  comes  cart  wheeling  over  the  weeds 
toward  you.  If  he  once  gets  his  head  he  penetrates  the 
weeds  and  is  gone.  It  is  a rough  and  tumble  sport  that 
appeals  to  some  anglers  and  to  others,  not  at  all. 

The  same  rig  will  be  useful  in  smallmouth  rivers.  The 
cast  is  made  up  and  across  the  current.  The  lure  sinks 
slowly  and  swings  downstream  with  just  enough  restraint 
on  the  line  to  cause  the  spinner  to  turn  and  flutter  in  the 
current.  When  the  lure  checks,  strike  instantly.  Many 
times  a smallmouth  will  pick  up  the  lure  and  run  several 
feet  before  dropping  it.  Here,  color  does  count.  Most 
effective  is  the  black,  with  natural  and  red  following  closely. 
Flavor?  . . . Who  knows? 

Another  rig  that  works  both  on  bass  and  big  trout  is  to 
rig  a jig  head  with  a plastic  worm.  This  is  cast  into  deep 
water  and  bumped  slowly  across  the  bottom.  This  seems  to 
work  particularly  in  the  deep  lakes  formed  by  artificial 
dams.  A friend  can  jig  big  trout  from  these  lake  bottoms 
in  the  autumn  when  the  first  frosts  chill  the  waters,  that  are 
the  envy  of  all  summer  fishermen. 

One  of  the  most  avid  trout  fishermen  of  my  acquaintance 
uses  tiny  two  and  three  inch  plastic  worms  that  have  cheese 
flavor  built  in.  He  rolls  these  along  the  bottom  and  harvests 
trout  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  season.  Is  it  the 
flavor  or  the  faith  he  has  in  his  lure?  No  matter,  he  gets 
results. 

The  new  breed  of  worms  have  several  advantages  over 
their  natural  counterpart.  They  are  more  durable— they 
come  in  such  variety  bound  to  please  most  anglers. 
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BASS  WITH  PANFISH 


By  GORDON  L.  STROBECK 

Night  and  day  all  anglers  are  looking  for  a sure-fire  way 
to  catch  those  big  bass  which  always  seem  to  elude  them. 
Little  do  they  realize  the  solution  to  full  stringers  and 
more  fishin’  fun  may  be  right  under  their  noses. 

The  chances  are,  you’ve  wondered  why  the  panfish  were 
so  active  when  the  bass  “just  weren’t  bitin’,”  but  did  you 
ever  think  to  change  the  odds  in  your  favor  by  doing  a 
little  expert  panfishing  for  bass? 

That’s  right;  I said  panfishing!  Bass  belong  to  the  sun- 
fish  species  of  family  Centrarchidae,  but  this  doesn’t  keep 
little  panfish  from  the  jaws  of  hungry  bass.  Sunfish  are 
an  important  part  of  the  diet  of  many  bass  and  crappies. 

Since  all  of  the  sunfish  family  like  the  same  spots,  I 
found  that  it  seems  to  make  sense  to  angle  for  bass  by 
fishing  for  panfish  with  light  tackle.  Bass  not  only  will 
follow  a lure;  they  tend  to  follow  sunfish  which  are  follow- 
ing some  of  your  smaller  lures.  So  panfishing  for  bass  will 
soon  fill  your  stringer  and  put  a smile  on  your  face. 

At  first  I was  very  dubious  about  panfishing.  Frankly, 
I thought  it  was  O.  K.  for  teaching  kids  real  fun  in  angling, 
but  soon  found  out  that  patience  must  be  used  working  a 
light  fly  or  spinning  rod  because  it  takes  more  than  just 
casting  skill  to  catch  these  little  fish.  You  can’t  yank  them 
in  and  big  panfish  will  fight  furiously;  they  are  a real 
challenge. 

Panfishing  with  light  tackle  offers  much  in  the  way  of 
sport— and  look  out  for  those  big  bass.  Sunfish  and  blue- 
gills  will  go  for  about  any  pattern  of  fly  if  tied  on  a small 
hook;  the  Black  Gnat  is  especially  effective. 

The  real  secret  in  catching  fish,  though,  lies  in  working 
lures  properly,  setting  hooks  quickly.  Trout  will  usually 
take  a lure  under  before  spitting  it  out,  giving  the  angler 
a little  more  time.  Panfish  spit  lures  out  right  away  and 
don’t  mouth  them.  Twitch  your  rod  slightly,  making  the 
lure  struggle  in  the  water.  Then,  when  a fish  strikes,  snap 
your  wrist  sharply  and  quickly  upward  to  set  the  hook. 

This  takes  a bit  of  practice,  but  you’ll  find  it  will  also 
improve  your  chances  of  catching  big  bass.  As  they  move 
in  to  sock  your  lure  when  it  lands,  you’ll  be  able  to  hook 
them  quickly— before  they  find  out  their  mistake  and  leave 
your  plug  or  fly  for  the  small  fry.  Fish  the  weed  beds; 
work  in  and  around  old  stumps  for  both  panfish  and  bass. 
All  of  the  sunfish,  blue-gill,  bass  family  call  these  places 
home. 

Panfishing  for  bass  pays  off  in  other  ways  too,  for  though 
you  can’t  know  what  you  are  going  to  catch  in  advance, 
you  will  know  that  you’ll  probably  come  home  with  enough 
fish  to  change  those  jeers  into  cheers! 

This  alone,  will  increase  your  enjoyment  of  the  outdoors. 
That  long  face,  which  seemed  a part  of  you,  will  be  gone 
and  the  ache  in  your  wrists  will  remind  you  of  smashing 
bass  with  tricky  panfish. 

Some  fly  casters  regard  bluegills  as  their  favorites,  but 
for  the  most  part,  they  have  been  long  overlooked  as  sport 
fish.  Your  best  baits  for  these  little  scrappers  are  grubs, 
shiners,  grasshoppers  and  crickets.  Their  favorite  hide- 
outs are  in  ponds,  lakes,  and  streams  with  slow  currents. 
They  also  like  weedy  spots,  always  good  hiding  places 
for  big  bass.  You  may  go  out  to  catch  a few  blue-gills 
only  to  find  large,  battling  bass  on  your  lines. 


By  GRIER  LOWRY 

The  fisherman  walks  up  to  the  machine,  selects  his 
favorite  lure,  drops  in  a coin,  and  bingo!  picks  it  up  from 
the  delivery  tray  in  the  lower  portion. 

This  is  one-stop,  self-service  fishing  tackle  shopping. 
Marketed  by  Automatic  Tackle  Shops,  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, the  vending  machine  used  in  selling  fishing  tackle 
the  automatic  way  is  due  to  be  seen  on  boating  docks, 
fishing  docks.  State  parks,  etc.,  over  the  entire  country 
this  spring  and  summer.  The  machine  made  its  debut  at 
boating  and  sports  shows  this  past  winter  and  the  welcome 
from  crowds  was  enthusiastic. 

The  vendor  is  well-lighted  and  shoppers  are  given  top 
visibility  of  the  more  than  200  fishing  tackle  items  on  dis- 
play in  the  machines.  Some  of  the  foremost  labels  in  the 
business  are  represented— Gladding,.  Heddon,  Marylnn, 
Scout  and  others.  Items  are  popularly-priced  from  5 ( to 
$1.50  and  the  machine  accepts  nickels,  dimes  and 
quarters. 

It  will  even  be  possible  to  buy  live  bait  from  these  ma- 
chines through  a special  packaging  process  which  evapo- 
rates the  water  in  paper  bags  and  permits  bugs  and  worms 
to  live  up  to  five  days. 

Among  the  advantages  of  buying  tackle  from  Automatic 
Tackle  Shops  is  that  they  will  be  open  ’round  the  clock 
and  in  locations  convenient  to  fishermen. 

So  don’t  be  surprised  if  you  find  a machine  selling  fish- 
ing tackle  at  your  favorite  fishing  spot  this  summer.  Ac- 
cording to  William  Hunter,  Vice  President  of  Automatic 
Tackle  Shops,  self-service  fishing  tackle  selling  was  three 
years  in  the  development  stage  and  problems  were  elimi- 
nated in  six  months  of  field  testing. 


Do  some  trolling  with  a bucktail  spinner.  Give  the  lure 
a lot  of  action  by  first  lifting  your  rod;  then  lowering  it 
to  let  the  spinner  flutter  back.  Work  your  dancing  feathers 
naturally  and  you  won’t  have  to  wait  long  for  a strike. 

When  the  weather  is  hot  and  humid  and  the  bass  are 
hard  to  find,  remember  that  sunfish  and  bass  go  together; 
this  can  mean  fishin’  fun  at  its  verv  best. 
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FROM  THE  STREAMS 


District  Warden  WALTER  J.  BURKHART  ( Montgomery-Philadel- 
phia)  reports  he  has  never  counted  the  number  of  children 
fishing  the  opening  day  of  the  1964  trout  season.  Many  were 
accompanied  by  fathers  but  in  many  cases  both  mothers  and 
fathers  went  along  with  the  kids.  This  appears  to  be  a good 
omen  because  fishing  is  a sport  for  the  entire  family. 

The  Quemahoning  Rod  and  Gun  Club  of  Stoystown  held 
their  Third  Annual  Farmers  and  Land  Owners  meeting  with 
about  71  land  owners  and  sportsmen  attending.  The  meetings 
were  started  a couple  of  years  ago  so  sportsmen  and  farmers 
could  get  acquainted,  discuss  problems  of  both  and  attempt  to 
solve  them.  This  is  one  of  the  best  activities  of  the  club  and 
it  could  be  the  most  important  one  in  the  future.— JOSEPH  DICK, 
District  Warden  (Somerset). 

On  February  9,  1963,  Lester  S.  Rake  purchased  fishing  license 
number  42106  at  the  Montour  County  Court  House.  On  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1964,  without  any  prior  planning  whatsoever,  Mr. 
Rake  purchased  the  same  license  number  at  Montour  County 
Court  House.  What  are  the  odds  of  an  angler  buying  the  same 
license  number  two  years  in  succession?— District  Warden  LEE  F. 
SHORTESS  (Lycoming). 

Potter  County  Anglers  Club  have  stocked  25,000  brook, 
brown  and  rainbow  trout  in  Potter  and  Tioga  county  streams, 
assisted  by  Fish  Commissioner  Robert  Rankin,  driver  Rob  Ross, 
local  sportsmen  and  myself.  The  club,  at  this  reporting,  had 
25,000  more  trout  to  release  ranging  from  6 to  22  inches,  some 
weighing  2h  to  4 pounds.-District  Warden  KENNETH  ALEY  (Potter). 

While  patrolling  Little  Connoquenessing  Creek,  I arrested 
two  men  for  fishing  in  the  closed  stream  on  Sunday,  March  22  at 
11  A.  M.  After  the  men  each  paid  fines,  one  of  them  asked  me 
why  I wasn’t  in  church  at  this  time.— District  Ward  en  CLIFTON  E. 
IMAN  (Butler  & Beaver). 

While  on  patrol  of  the  Schuylkill  River  in  the  Valley  Forge 
Park  area,  I observed  two  fishermen  angling  from  a green 
motor  boat.  I identified  myself  and  asked  to  see  their  fishing 
licenses.  The  boat  operator  held  his  license  up  for  me  to  see. 
The  other  angler  went  through  his  wallet  then  stated  he  must 
have  left  his  license  at  home.  I asked  where  he  bought  his 
license  and  his  name.  He  replied  his  name  was  Roy  Rogers  and 
with  this  they  pulled  up  anchor  and  went  downstream.  I 
caught  up  with  the  two  later  that  day  and  found  our  Roy 
Rogers  friend  did  not  have  a license  for  1964.  After  being 
fined  $25.00  he  said  he  was  sorry  he  ran  away  from  the  initial 
round-up. -District  Warden  WALTER  J.  BURKHART  ( Montgomery- 
Philadelphia). 

This  spring,  nets  were  set  in  Conneaut  Lake  to  catch  brood 
walleye  and  northern  pike  to  supply  eggs  for  the  hatcheries. 
I have  assisted  with  the  nets  for  four  years  and  I believe  the 
catches  look  better  every  year.  I have  heard  many  fine  com- 
ments about  the  size  and  number  of  fish  we  show  spectators 
who  show  up  at  the  Conneaut  Lake  Park  dock  every  morning. 
In  some  instances  the  folks  were  able  to  go  to  the  nets  with 
us  in  another  boat  to  see  the  great  numbers  of  fish  in  a net  as 
it  was  lifted.  Fishermen  who  complain  the  lake  is  fished  out 
should  witness  this  operation.— District  Warden  RAYMOND  HOOVER 
( Crawford ) . 


During  the  second  week  of  the  trout  season  Special  Fish 
Warden  Sam  Merlochi  made  a bet  with  a friend  he  could 
catch  a trout  in  Lycoming  Creek  at  any  hole  he  chose  within 
the  stocked  area  within  three  casts.  On  the  third  cast  sure 
enough,  Sam  caught  a 14-inch  brownie  . . . but  HOW?  The 
trout  had  broken  some  luckless  fisherman’s  minnow  rig  and 
Sam  hooked  the  eye  of  the  swivel  of  the  lost  rig  with  his 
spinner.— District  Warden  LEE  F.  SHORTESS  (Lycoming). 

During  the  1963  shad  season  on  the  Delaware  it  was  nearly 
impossible  to  buy  a dart  or  jig  to  catch  shad.  This  year  the 
dealers  are  loaded  with  lures  made  all  along  the  Delaware, 
from  New  York  State,  New  Jersey  and  as  far  away  as  Texas.— 

District  Warden  HARLAND  F.  REYNOLDS  (Wayne). 

On  the  first  day  of  trout  season  in  the  Jacks  Corner  area, 
Ralph  Simons,  Altoona,  Pa.,  was  checked  on  the  fly  fishing 
area  of  Yellow  Creek.  Simons  had  in  possession  two  nice  trout 
and  two  large  white  suckers.  With  a big  grin  he  asked  . . . 
“You  think  I was  fishing  with  bait  and  I know  it  looks  funny 
but  I took  the  two  suckers  on  a small  brown  fly.”  I certainly 
believed  this  angler  for  on  several  occasions  during  the  years  I 
have  worked  I have  seen  several  suckers  taken  on  flies.— District 
Worden  WILLIAM  E.  McllNAY  (Bedford). 

Last  fall  while  engaged  in  a stream  shocking  project  on  the 
East  Branch  of  Stone  Creek,  Huntingdon  County,  I met  a very 
nice  brown  trout.  After  placing  him  back  in  the  stream  I did 
not  think  I would  ever  hear  of  my  friend  again.  But,  right 
after  the  trout  season  opened,  at  the  very  same  location,  Red 
Stevens,  Huntingdon,  met  the  same  gentleman— 22  inches  of 
brown  trout  at  3h  pounds;  placed  him  in  the  creel.  Stevens 
was  very  proud  fo  this  fish  and  rightfully  so  for  he  was  a 
dandy  when  I first  made  his  acquaintance.— District  Warden 
RICHARD  OWEN  ( Huntingdon-Mifflin ) . 

NORMAN  E.  ELY,  District  Warden  (Erie)  declares  a classified 
secret  for  taking  trout  from  Lake  Pleasant  has  been  revealed. 
The  latest  formula  is  mixing  canned  salmon  with  Velveta 
cheese,  using  a small  amount  of  this  compound  to  cover  a 
size  10  hook.  It  is  fished  in  18  feet  of  water  after  dark  with  a 
gasoline  lantern  attached  to  the  gunwale  of  the  boat.  The 
information  received  did  not  reveal  whether  the  lantern  should 
be  attached  to  the  starboard  or  port  side  of  the  boat  ...  in 
Biblical  days  there  was  a difference. 

Matthew  J.  Onderko,  Conneautville,  took  a record  musky 
from  Pymatuning  on  May  4,  1964.  The  big  fish  was  four  feet 
long,  weighed  34  pounds.  Mr.  Onderko  brought  the  fish  to  my 
office  for  examination  for  a tag  or  other  markings  on  jaw  or 
fins.  I could  not  help  notice  the  angler’s  right  hand  and  arm 
were  badly  cut  and  he  was  bleeding  from  at  least  a dozen 
gashes.  I inquired  about  them.  It  so  happened  that  after 
Onderko  netted  the  fish  with  a net  much  too  small,  it  promptly 
tore  the  net  to  pieces  and  started  to  flop  toward  the  water 
and  freedom.  Doing  what  any  angler  would  do,  he  promptly 
grabbed  the  fish  by  the  gills,  his  hand  coming  in  contact  with 
the  razor-sharp  teeth.  He  said,  “You  have  heard  lots  of  fisher- 
men say  they  would  give  their  right  arm  to  catch  a fish  like 
that  and  I darn  near  did  just  that!’  —Warden  Supervisor  C.  CAR- 
LYLE SHELDON  (Northwest  Region). 
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CLAUDE  BAUGHMAN  PASSES  ON 


HAROLD  STITZER  DIES  SUDDENLY 


Claude  B.  Baughman  started  to  work  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  at  the  Huntsdale  hatchery  Octo- 
ber 1939  as  a laborer.  Advanced  to  hatchery  assistant  in 
1943  and  to  the  position  of  Fish  Warden  November  1949 
in  Blair  County  where  he  served  until  his  death  May  4, 
1964. 

Warden  Baughman  was  a Past  Master  of  Woodbury 
Lodge  No.  539,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

His  long  service  with  the  Fish  Commission  in  different 
positions  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  different  operations  of  the  Commis- 
sion which  he  put  into  practice  as  he  serviced  his  district. 
There  was  seldom  a question  put  to  him  in  the  field  that 
he  couldn’t  answer.  This  indeed  was  a rare  talent. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  extends  to  his  be- 
reaved family  its  condolence. 


Albert  M.  Day,  Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Dear  Mr.  Day: 

Many  of  us  are  very  saddened  by  the  death  of  Claude 
Baughman,  and  in  respect  to  him  I wish  to  convey  in  this 
inadequate  way  our  sorrow  and  our  loss. 

Claude  was  not  only  a sportsman  but  he  was  the  friend  of 
sportsmen.  He  was  loved  and  admired  by  the  men  who  knew 
him  and  respected  by  the  many  others  who  knew  him  only  as 
a warden.  He  executed  his  duties  professionally  and  fairly. 
He  was  dedicated  to  his  job  and  to  a better  future  for  the 
sport  and  recreation  he  fostered. 

We  believe  that  the  good  men  do  will  live  after  them,  and 
we  are  sure  there  is  not  a stream,  a lake,  a pond  in  this  area 
that  will  not  reflect  the  influences  of  Claude  Baughman. 

We  are  sorry  that  you  and  your  colleagues  have  experienced 
this  loss  to  your  organization,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
Claude’s  replacement  will  have  the  stature  and  breadth,  the 
dedication,  and  above  all— the  human  factors  that  made  his 
boots  so  big,  so  hard  to  fill. 

Marcus  K.  Davis 

The  real  substance  of  conservation  lies  not  in  the  physical  projects 
of  government  but  in  the  mental  processes  of  citizens. 

— Aldo  Leopold  in  Isaak  Walton  Magazine 


Harold  A.  Stitzer,  Supervisor,  Stream  Improvement  Ad- 
visory Service,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  died  sud- 
denly at  his  home  on  May  3,  1964.  Mr.  Stitzer  was  born 
at  Pleasant  Gap,  March  21,  1916.  He  began  working  for 
the  Fish  Commission  on  May  22,  1939  at  the  Pleasant 
Gap  Hatchery. 

Entered  the  Armed  Forces  November  18,  1942,  serv- 
ing in  the  European  Theater  with  the  10th  Infantry  Di- 
vision where  he  earned  the  Bronze  Star.  Upon  discharge 
from  the  Army  on  September  20,  1945,  Harold  returned 
to  Pleasant  Gap  where  he  worked  at  the  Hatchery  until 
October  1,  1953  when  he  was  appointed  Foreman  at  the 
Benner  Springs  Research  Center. 

On  July  16,  1956,  Mr.  Stitzer  transferred  to  the  Engi- 
neering Division  as  an  Engineering  Assistant  and  later 
was  promoted  to  Construction  Foreman. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Stream  Improvement  Program, 
Harold  was  named  Supervisor,  placed  in  charge,  super- 
vised layout  and  actual  construction  of  all  devices.  His 
work  will  last  for  many,  many  years  as  a tribute  to  this 
dedicated,  loyal  and  conscientious  conservationist  and 
Commission  employe. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  and  his  many 
friends  among  sportsmen  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
join  in  extending  condolences  to  his  wife  and  family. 

Grant  Collins,  an  employee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Highways  in  Wayne  County,  was  replacing  a road  culvert. 
He  found  a spawning  pickerel  about  to  find  herself  on  dry 
ground.  He  picked  her  up,  put  her  hack  in  the  safe  water  of 
the  nearby  lake  only  to  turn  around  and  find  she  had  migrated 
back  to  the  unsafe  creek. -District  Warden  HARLAND  F.  REYNOLDS 
( Wayne ) . 

While  patrolling  Yocum  Run,  Warden  Supervisor  John  Buck 
borrowed  my  rod,  caught  a five-inch  trout  carrying  a leader 
that  some  sportsman  had  cut  off,  then  released  the  trout  still 
in  excellent  condition  and  very  hungry.  There  are  more  than  a 
few  real  sportsmen  still  fishing  our  streams.— District  Warden 
KENNETH  ALEY  (Potter). 

There  is  nothing  quite  so  complicated  as  simplicity. 

o o o 
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While  fishing  in  the  Yellow  Breeches  Creek  near 
Huntsdale  Hatchery,  Robert  A.  Houtz,  Jr.,  Hunt- 
ingdon Valley,  Pa.,  caught  an  18-inch  brown 
trout.  Upon  cleaning  the  fish,  the  contents  of 
its  stomach  revealed  a fishing  license  with  the 
name  "V.  E.  McClear"  still  visible  on  it.  Has 
anyone  seen  "Jonah"  McClear  lately? 


ATGLEN  CLUB  TO  SPONSOR  JUNIOR 
CONSERVATION  CAMP  BOYS 

The  Atglen  Sportsmen’s  Club,  Inc.,  Atglen,  Pa.,  is 
again  planning  on  sending  two  area  high  school  boys  to 
the  Junior  Conservation  Camp,  located  in  Stone  Valley, 
near  State  College,  Pa.,  this  summer.  The  dates  for  this 
Camp  for  boys  from  the  Southeastern  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  from  June  21st  through  July  4th. 

This  Camp  which  has  been  sponsored  annually  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  is  for  those 
who  are  particularly  interested  in  conservation.  Each  of 
the  Federation’s  eight  divisions  will  sponsor  a group  of 
high  school  sophomore  and  junior  boys  for  a two-week 
period.  The  Atglen  Sportsmen’s  Club  will  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  two  boys  to  the  Camp.  This  does  not  in- 
clude transportation  to  and  from  the  Camp. 

In  order  to  assist  the  Club  in  selecting  the  two  boys  to 
attend  the  Camp  this  summer,  the  Science  Departments 
of  the  Scott  High  School  and  the  Octorara  Area  High 
School  are  being  asked  to  conduct  an  essay  contest  among 
the  boys  of  the  junior  and  sophomore  classes.  The  title 
of  the  essay,  “Why  I would  like  to  attend  the  Junior  Con- 
servation Camp.”  The  essay  not  to  be  over  250  words, 
may  be  handwritten  or  typed,  on  plain  paper.  The  essays 
are  to  be  graded  on  neatness,  composition,  and  content. 

The  top  three  entries  from  each  school  will  be  called 
for  a personal  interview  with  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Atglen  Sportsmen’s  Club,  and  the  two  boys  to  attend 
the  camp  this  summer  will  be  selected. 


LOYALHANNA  CREEK 
TO  BE  IMPROVED 

LIGONIER— One  of  the  best  fishing  streams  in  West- 
moreland County  is  slated  for  improvements,  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Ligonier  is  completing  plans  for 
a Loyalhanna  stream  improvement  project.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  stream  is  open  to  public  fishing,  the 
Jaycees  have  issued  a call  for  sportmen  to  give  a hand 
with  the  project. 

The  plans  call  for  installing  Gabion  dams  and  deflectors 
similar  to  those  used  on  the  Duquesne  Brewing  Company 
stream  improvement  project  on  Whites  Creek,  Somerset 
County. 

Additional  information  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Fish  Warden  Sam  Henderson. 


Trouble,  like  the  hill  ahead,  straightens  out  when  you  ad- 
vance upon  it. 


The  average  American  walks  about  65,000  miles  during  his 
lifetime. 


THE  ART  OF  DUNKING 


By  MARION  LIVELY 

I cannot  speak  of  dunking  with  great  personal  authority. 
Actually,  I have  fallen  in  only  once  . . . unless  you  want 
to  count  the  time  I tried  to  sit  on  a mid-stream  rock  and 
missed  ...  or  the  time  I stood  on  a bank  which  unkindly 
gave  way  beneath  me.  But  certainly  all  those  times  that 
I have  waded  in  over  my  boots  or  waders  don’t  count. 

However,  I have  witnessed  many  dunkings.  One  of  our 
daughters  had  fallen  into  practically  every  famous  trout 
stream  in  the  East  by  the  time  she  was  ten.  Her  prostrate 
form  graced  Spring  Creek,  Penn’s  Creek,  the  Beaverkill, 
the  Lackawaxen  River,  Big  Spring,  and  Michigan’s  Au 
Sable  (both  branches),  the  Pigeon,  and  the  Sturgeon. 
We  had  great  hopes  for  her— we  would  tour  the  rest  of  the 
country  and  she  could  set  the  United  States  record.  Alas, 
our  plans  went  awry  before  we  could  complete  the  project; 
dances  superseded  fishing  as  the  favored  weekend  activity, 
and  when  she  did  fish,  it  was  not  with  the  same  carefree 
enthusiasm  which  had  led  to  her  previous  downfalls. 

As  mother,  observer,  and  rescuer  of  the  “Almost  Cham- 
pion Dunker  of  the  United  States”,  I feel  qualified  as  a 
critic.  It  has  been  my  observation  that  most  of  us  fight 
too  hard  against  inevitable.  Within  a split  second  after 
losing  our  footing,  we  know  whether  or  not  we  will  regain 
it.  But  we  battle  to  the  bitter  end— pirouettes  and 
entrechats  that  would  win  applause  at  Lincoln  Center  but 
only  look  foolish  in  mid-stream. 

I once  saw  a fisherman,  rod  held  high,  gracefully  sliding 
down  a slanted  rock  with  all  the  dignity  of  an  ocean 
liner  going  down  the  ways.  He  entered  the  water  with 
scarcely  a ripple  and  not  a word.  It  was  impressive.  And 
when  I saw  him  later  that  evening,  attired  in  the  spare 
clothing  of  a much  smaller  friend,  with  pant  cuffs  reaching 
his  calves  and  shirt  cuffs  almost  to  his  elbows,  he  still  looked 
a magnificent,  courageous  creature.  And  really,  I’d  have 
thought  so  even  if  he  hadn’t  been  my  husband. 

Fall  in  we  must,  occasionally,  but  let’s  do  it  with 
dignity  and  aplomb! 


J.  ALMUS  RUSSELL  RECIPES 
PANFISH  AND  MACARONI  CASSEROLE 

Temperature— 350  deg.  Fahr.  for  Time— 30  minutes 


1 pound  panfish,  boiled  and 

flaked 

2 cups  elbow  macaroni,  un- 

cooked 

1 cup  whole  kernel  corn, 
canned 

Ya  teaspoon 


2 tablespoons  parsley,  minced 
Yi  teaspoon  paprika 
2 cups  medium  white  sauce, 
well-seasoned 
Yt  cup  breadcrumbs 
Yi  teaspoon  celery  salt 
pepper 


Cook  macaroni  until  tender  in  boiling,  salted  water.  Drain. 
Rinse  in  cold  water.  In  a greased  casserole,  arrange  a layer  of 
macaroni.  Cover  with  a layer  of  flaked  panfish  and  a layer 
of  com.  Season  with  celery  salt  and  parsley.  Cover  with  an- 
other layer  of  macaroni.  Pour  the  white  sauce  over  this  mix- 
ture. Season  again  with  salt,  celery  salt,  pepper,  and  paprika. 
Top  with  buttered  breadcrumbs  and  bake  as  directed. 

Combine  the  fish,  breadcrumbs,  and  mashed  potato.  Chop 
fine.  Mix  into  balls,  moisten  with  cream,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  stir  in  the  egg,  well-beaten.  Fry  in  hot  fat. 
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OUTDOOR  BOOK  REVIEW 

RUNES  OF  THE  NORTH.  By  Sigurd  Olson.  Illustrated 

by  Robert  Hines,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York,  $4.95. 

This  is  a collection  of  stories  of  the  north  country;  the 
title  of  the  book  derives  from  an  old  Danish  word  mean- 
ing “secret”  or  “mystery.”  This  collection  of  tales  from 
the  memory  of  a man  who  has  spent  a great  deal  of  time 
in  the  north  country  is  hauntingly  beautiful  with  the  runes 
or  stories  told  in  a low  key.  The  north  country  legends 
that  cast  many  a magic  spell  over  the  Indians,  white  men 
and  traders  who  went  into  the  Yukon  are  at  the  other  end 
of  the  scale  in  comparison  to  the  rowdy,  rollicking  poems 
of  Robert  Service  to  whom  the  author  refers  frequently. 
The  joy  of  being  close  to  simple  nature,  autumn  woods, 
moonlight  nights  and  the  steady  plunge  of  the  paddle 
bring  peace  to  the  reader  and  a primitive  yearning  some- 
where within  to  share  the  adventures  of  the  author.  Mr. 
Olson  is  a former  college  dean  who  long  since  has  quit  the 
campus  in  favor  of  his  country  of  wild  creatures  and  wild 
places.  This  is  the  canoe  country  of  which  he  writes,  in- 
frequently visited  by  man.  The  magic  spell  weaves  and 
holds  a reader  of  this  book. 

Readers  have  requested  a reprint  of  the  great  streamer 
pattern  “Keim’s  Best  Chance.”  We  wrote  our  old  friend 
Cliff  Zug  and  he  kindly  sent  it  along. 

Dear  Editor: 

In  answer  to  your  recent  letter,  I will  give  you  the  original 
pattern  of  Keim’s  Best  Chance. 

Keim's  Best  Chance 

Use  streamer  hook,  6x  long  and  preferably  in  a limerick  type, 
and  wrap  on  black  squirrel  tail  hair  and  enough  to  form  a 
good-sized  tail-end.  Wrap  on  “wings”  now  of  either  Teal, 
Mallard,  or  Wood-duck,  and  tie  wings  length-wise  to  resemble 
a minnows  body,  and  allowing  squirrel  tail  to  protrude  to  form 
a “tail.”  Then  begin  to  build  up  head  of  fly  to  a rather  good 
size  (much  like  the  head  of  a minnow),  and  paint  a dead  white 
with  lacquer.  Go  over  head  twice  with  lacquer.  This  is  it! 

This  fly  was  tested  in  your  own  backyard— Fishermen’s 
Paradise— and  is  one  of  the  greatest  “killers”  I’ve  ever  used  in 
a streamer  type.  Even  if  you  just  cast  the  fly,  finally  leave  it 
sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream  or  pond,  along  will  come  a 
trout  or  bass  and  pick  it  up!  It’s  the  dangest  thing  I’ve  ever 
seen. 

There  is  a nymph  I think  you  would  be  interested  in  also, 
and  its  name  is  the  Zug  Bug;  it  is  handled  by  Orvis,  Aber- 
crombie & Fitch,  Buz  Buszek,  and  Harper.  Within  a few  years 
I imagine  it  will  be  handled  by  most  other  companies,  too.  Here 
is  the  pattern: 

Zug  Bug 

Use  #10  or  #12  wet  fly  hook  ( 2x  long  if  possible),  and 
wrap  a few  strands  of  1/64  lead  wire  over  upper  part  of  fly. 
Tie  in  a tail  of  three  peacock  sword  feathers,  tie  in  full  body 
of  peacock  herl,  and  rib  with  oval  silver  tinsel.  The  hackle  is 
sparse  coachman  brown,  and  two  tiny  wing  stubs  are  placed 
over  the  hackle.  Make  head  fairly  large,  and  tie  off  with 
whip  finish.  Give  head  several  coatings  with  transparent  lacquer 
to  make  it  quite  shiny. 

I designed  this  fly  for  some  of  the  big  cannibal  brownies  that 
inhabited  the  stream  at  Old  Red  Brick  Mill  Trout  Club,  Speonk, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.  What  it  looks  like  we  don’t  know— nor  do  we  care, 
but  the  nymph  works  all  over  the  country.  On  my  first  day 
with  the  Zug  Bug  I took  five  big  brown  trout  from  Speonk 
Stream,  and  their  combined  weight  was  24  pounds! 

Most  cordially  yours, 

J.  Cliff  Zug 

P.S.— Frank  Keim  jokingly  gave  the  Zug  Bug  its  name, 
and  it’s  stuck  ever  since! 

Blessed  are  a wife  who  can  clean  fish,  a partner  with  extra 
leaders,  waders  that  leak  only  in  warm  luater.  and  a fish  that 
is  dumber  than  1 


GO  WITH  YOUR  SOY 

Go  with  your  son  along  a wilderness  trail— where  man  is 
only  a visitor  and  nature  is  supreme. 

Teach  him  to  listen  to  the  quiet  of  the  deep  forest— to 
identify  the  warning  splash  of  the  beaver.  Teach  him  the 
Indians’  love  of  beauty  and  color  and  their  knowledge  and 
love  of  the  out-of-doors  and  wild  life. 

Climb  with  him  to  a hilltop  where  he  can  feel  both  small 
in  the  universe  and  great  within  his  soul.  For  your  own 
reward,  watch  him  as  he  reaches  the  highest  point  and 
breathes  deeply— intoxicated  by  the  heights  he  has  reached 
under  his  own  power— king  of  all  he  surveys— but  still  con- 
scious of  you,  his  dad,  securely  by  his  side. 

The  priceless  ingredient  in  every  growing  boy’s  life  is 
that  personal  interest  that  a father  takes  in  his  son. 

Your  being  here  today  is  evidence  that  you  are  putting 
in  proper  perspective  the  values  of  life  so  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  our  way  of  life.  Edgar  A.  Guest  expressed 
it  this  way: 

You  talk  other  things,  but  your  fortune  lies, 

And  you  know  it  well,  in  your  boy’s  bright  eyes. 

And  there’s  nothing  that  money  can  buy  or  do 
That  means  so  much  as  that  boy  to  you. 

Well,  which  does  the  most  of  your  time  employ, 
Those  other  things,  or  that  splendid  boy? 

—from  remarks  of  George  B.  Hartzog,  Jr., 
Director,  Natl.  Park  Service 

PeKttUfivaKia, 

(ZUati&t  rftvancU 

T/S  Daniel  Stahl,  Middletown,  Pa.— 30'/2-inch  walleye,  Susquehanna 
River  below  York  Haven,  Pa. 

Ross  Sechrist,  Red  Lion,  RD  2,  Pa. — 31%-inch,  14-lb.,  13  ounce  catfish, 
Susquehanna  River  at  Long  Level,  Pa. 

Thomas  Booth,  Summerdale — 36-inch,  18-lb.  channel  catfish — Susque- 
hanna River  near  York  Haven  Dam. 

Rev.  Ralph  Eberle,  Dryville,  Pa.— 25'/2-inch,  5 lb.,  4 oi.  pickerel— 
Peck's  Pond,  Pike  County. 

William  S.  Fisher,  Milford,  Pa.— two  chain  pickerel— 26  inches,  4'/j 
lbs.,  and  26'A  inches,  5 lbs.— Mud  Pond,  Pike  County. 

Edward  Wilson,  Meadville,  Pa.— 39-inch  carp,  Pymatuning  Reservoir, 
Crawford  County. 

Ken  Kopin,  Jr.,  Erie,  Pa.— 36'/4-inch  northern  pike,  Presque  Isle  Bay, 
Erie,  Pa. 

John  Gast,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 15V2-inch  bullhead,  Schuylkill  River, 
Philadelphia  County. 

Norman  W.  Janowsky,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.— 361/i-inch  carp,  French 
Creek,  Crawford  County. 

David  Jenkins,  Scranton,  Pa.— 25'/2-inch  pickerel.  Heart  Lake,  Lacka- 
wanna County. 

Thomas  W.  Shupienis,  Masury,  Ohio — 38'j  and  38-inch  carp  via  bow 
at  Conneaut  Marsh,  Crawford  County. 

Mathew  J.  Onderko,  Conneautville,  Pa. — 47’^-inch  muskellunge  at 
Pymatuning  Reservoir,  Erie  County. 

Joe  Zipay,  Farrell,  Pa.— 40-inch  carp  at  lake  Erie,  Erie  County. 

John  Stough,  York,  Pa.— 16-inch  black  crappie,  Susquehanna  River  at 
Saginaw,  York  County. 

Randy  L.  Andrews,  Walnufport,  Pa. — 19-inch  bullhead,  Delaware  River, 
Northampton  County. 
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Full  Color  Inserts 

of  the 

tpcd4e6 

will  he  included  in  coming 
issues  of  the 

‘PcKtttofCvanici  rfttylm 

This  fine  collection  of  color  plates 
will  come  to  you  as  a special  bonus 
to  ANGLER  subscribers 
Inserts  may  be  easily  detached  for 
framing  as  colorful  wall  decors  for 
dub  room,  game  room  or  sports- 
man's den. 

For  a new,  renewal  or  gift  sub- 
scription clip  coupon  below. 


FULL-COLOR  WALL  CHART  AND  PAMPHLET  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  FISHES  AVAILABLE 


Enclosed  is  $ for  my  (new)  (Renewal) 

(Gift  Subscription) 


□ 1 year  (12  issues)  $2.00 

□ 3 years  (36  issues)  $5.00 

Pennsylvania  Fishes  □ Wall  Chart  .50 

Pennsylvania  Fishes  □ Pamphlet  .50 

Please  send  to: 

Name  

Address  


Town  Zip  Code 

Moke  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 

Fish  Commission 

Mail  to— PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Cash  sent  at  your  own  risk.  STAMPS  NOT  ACCEPTABLE. 


Two  new  publications  have  been  issued  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission— a new  edition  of  "Penn- 
sylvania Fishes"  and  a full-color  wall  chart  illustrating 
seventeen  of  the  most  common  species  of  fishes  in 
Pennsylvania's  waters.  The  19  x 25-inch  chart  is  made 
of  heavy-duty  enamel  finished  paper  designed  to  be 
displayed  and  in  frequent  use,  particularly  in  schools 
and  libraries.  It  also  provides  an  attractive  wall  chart 
for  a clubroom  or  sportsmen's  den.  The  original  art 
for  illustrations  found  in  both  publications  was  done 
by  the  late  Fred  Everett.  The  cover  portrait  of 
a smallmouth  bass  striking  a plug  was  painted 
by  Ned  Smith.  The  popular  32-page  booklet  also 
contains  black  and  white  illustrations  of  other  species 
and  a 16-page  section  of  fish  identifications.  Each 
publication  costs  50  cents,  including  tax,  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Conservation  Education  Division, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  South  Office  Building, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  (17120). 
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^F  you  think  fish  are  the  only  creatures  that  live  in  our  streams 
try  gently  turning  over  a few  stones  in  a neighborhood  brook 
or  creek.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  vast  number  of  crawling, 
wriggling,  swimming,  and  hiding  things  that  live  there. 

In  slow  water  crayfish  will  usually  scoot  tail  first  from  their 
hiding  places.  In  faster  water  hellgrammites  often  swim  away 
or  are  rolled  away  by  the  current  when  a stone  is  lifted. 

Turn  a rock  over  and  examine  it  closely.  The  tube  of  tiny 
sticks  or  pebbles  cemented  to  the  underside  is  the  home  of  a 
strange  worm-like  larva.  Numerous  queer,  flat  things  cling 
tightly  to  the  rock  or  crawl  about  looking  for  cover.  In  the 
stream  you  may  see  streamlined  insects  that  dart  quickly  from 
place  to  place,  or  fat,  juicy  larvae  practically  helpless  in  the 
current. 

Most  of  these  small  animals  are  immature  forms  of  flying 
insects.  Some  are  called  larvae,  some  nymphs,  and  all  come 
from  eggs  laid  in  the  water. 

These  water-dwelling  creatures  develop  into  adults  at  cer- 
tain times  each  spring  and  summer,  and  if  you  are  on  the 
stream  at  the  right  time  you  will  see  thousands  of  beautiful 
winged  insects  come  right  out  of  the  water  and  fly  away. 
Some  mayflies  and  caddisflies  emerge  in  such  numbers  as  to 
resemble  a snowstorm. 

To  help  you  identify  some  of  these  aquatic  insects  I’ve  pre- 
pared drawings  of  the  more  common  ones,  and  short  descrip- 
tions of  each. 

One  thing  more.  These  insects  are  valuable  food  for  fish. 
Always  replace  any  stones  you  overturn  in  their  original  loca- 
tion and  position  so  they  will  continue  to  provide  homes  and 
hiding  places  for  them. 

( 1 ) is  a mayfly,  favorite  food  of  trout,  and  the  insect  that 
most  dry  flies  imitate.  There  are  many  types  of  mayfly 
nymphs.  One  ( 2 ) is  a good  swimmer;  another  ( 3 ) has  a very 
flat  body  and  lives  on  the  underside  of  stones. 

( 4 ) is  a stonefly  at  rest,  and  ( 5 ) is  the  same  insect  in  flight. 
Stonefly  nymphs  ( 6 ) are  somewhat  flattened  and  are  found 
beneath  stones. 


( 7 ) is  a caddisfly.  In  flight  they  look  like  small  moths  and 
are  often  atracted  to  lights  in  great  numbers.  Their  larvae 
usually  live  in  “houses”  constructed  of  gravel,  sand,  twigs, 
leaves,  and  other  material,  some  of  which  are  shown  ( 8 ) . 

( 9 ) is  a male  dobsonfly.  The  female  lacks  the  huge  claspers. 
They  often  have  a five-inch  wingspread.  The  larvae  ( I ) is  the 
familiar  hellgrammite,  a favorite  smallmouth  bass  bait  found 
beneath  stones  in  fast  water.  Be  careful  how  you  handle  him— 
those  jaws  can  pinch  pretty  hard! 

(11)  The  crane  fly  looks  like  a huge  mosquito  as  it  dances 
on  the  water.  The  larvae  are  known  as  water-worms  (12), 
and  live  in  muddy  streambanks  as  well  as  among  leaves  and 
other  trash  in  the  water. 

SHORT  SHORTS 

Line  dressing  makes  a good  dry  fly  dressing  for  fast  water. 

Bass  will  not  struggle  if  lifted  from  the  water  by  the  lower 
jaw  so  the  weight  of  the  fish  pulls  its  mouth  open. 

Use  a short  wire  or  heavy  nylon  leader  when  fishing  for 
pike,  walleyes,  or  other  toothy  fish. 

When  paddling  a canoe  into  the  wind  while  alone  sit  as  far 
forward  as  practical. 

Dress  only  the  first  fifteen  feet  of  your  fly  line  and  wipe  off 
the  excess.  Too  much  line  dressing  will  pick  up  dirt,  wearing 
out  both  line  and  guides. 

Your  fly  line  will  shoot  better  if  you  dress  only  the  first 
fifteen  feet. 

Tape  extra  shear  pins  to  the  steering  handle  or  some  other 
convenient  part  of  your  outboard  motor. 

Use  of  a nylon  leader  for  plug  casting  will  greatly  reduce 
wear  on  the  line. 
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Tishina  Citation 


MINIMUM  CITATION  SIZES:  RULES: 


Species  of  Minimum  Length 
Fish  in  Inches 


American  Shad 

25 

in. 

Bluegill 

11 

in. 

Brook  Trout 

17 

in. 

Brown  Trout 

28 

in. 

Bullhead 

15 

In. 

Carp 

36 

in. 

Chain  Pickerel 

25 

in. 

Species  of  Minimum  Length 
Fish  in  Inches 


Channel  Catfish 

30 

in. 

Crappies  (includes  black 

and  white) 

15 

in. 

Eel 

40 

in. 

Fallfish 

18 

in. 

Lake  Trout 

30 

in. 

Largemouth  Bass 

23 

in. 

Species  of  Mi 

nimum  Length 

Fish 

in  Inches 

Muskellunge 

45 

in. 

Northern  Pike 

36 

in. 

Rainbow  Trout 

27 

in. 

Rock  Bass 

11 

in. 

Smallmouth  Bass 

20 

in. 

Walleye 

30 

in. 

Yellow  Perch 

14 

in. 
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APPLICATION  FOR 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  FISHING  CITATION 

The  Editor— Pennsylvania  Angler  Date 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  Magazine’s  Fishing  Citation  with  the  inscribed  r, 
data  listed  below: 

Name  (please  print)  

City State |j 

Length  Weight  - 

Bait  or  Lure  Used  I 

Where  Caught County 

Date  Caught Catch  Witnessed  by  

Measured  and  Weighed  by  - 

At  


Address  

Species  

Type  of  Tackle 


Fish  must  be  caught  in  Pennsylvania  public  waters 
by  legal  methods  during  seasons  open  for  the  tak- 
ing of  the  species  involved. 

Fish  must  be  measured,  weighed  and  recorded 
by  fishing  license  issuing  agent  or  tackle  store 
within  the  state  by  the  owner,  manager,  or  an  au- 
thorized agent  of  the  respective  establishment. 

Photographs  are  desirable  as  further  proof  of 
catch  but  are  not  required. 

Non-residents  as  well  as  residents  are  eligible  for 
citations  if  fish  are  caught  under  the  above  con- 
ditions. 

Only  fishing  citation  applications  received  within 
90  days  from  date  of  catch  will  be  honored. 

HOW  TO  MEASURE: 
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Including  an  All-County  Boating  Directory  of  Access  Areas , 
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I Installations,  Ramps  and  Facilities 
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CLEAN  STREAMS  and  the  FISHERMAN 


By  WALTER  A.  LYON 
Director,  Division  of  Sanitary  Engineering 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health 

T HE  next  time  you  drop  a line  in  some  swift  flowing 
stream,  feel  the  satisfying  tug  of  a finny  battler  lurking 
in  some  limpid  pool,  or  simply  laze  away  an  hour  to  the 
murmur  of  a sparkling  brook,  reflect  that  much  of  the 
success  for  making  such  things  possible  has  been  credited 
to  Pennsylvania’s  Clean  Streams  program. 

July  will  be  a good  time  for  such  reflection,  for  this  is 
the  month  that  is  being  observed  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth as  Clean  Streams  Month,  by  proclamation  of 
Governor  Scranton. 

Fishermen  always  have  had  a keen  interest  in  the  clean- 
liness of  the  Commonwealth’s  waters.  And  with  good 
reason— good  fishing  and  polluted  waters  simply  do  not 
mix. 

Perhaps  nothing  is  more  calculated  to  arouse  the  ire 
of  an  ardent  sportsman  than  to  find  a bunch  of  dead  fish 
at  his  favorite  fishing  spot— killed  by  some  pollutant  that 
has  been  accidentally,  or  sometimes  through  carelessness, 
dumped  into  the  stream. 

The  Sanitary  Water  Board  and  the  sanitary  engineers 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health  know  that 
fishermen  are  some  of  the  best  stream  sleuths  going.  Work- 
ing with  the  Fish  Commission  and  fish  wardens,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Health  has  made  it  fairly  easy  to 
collect  samples  of  polluted  water,  collect  samples  of  dead 
or  dying  fish,  and  notify  the  nearest  fish  warden  or  De- 
partment of  Health  office  in  order  that  the  cause  of  the 
kill  can  be  traced  at  once  and  recurrences  prevented. 

The  Department  has  even  prepared  a pamphlet  “How 
to  Improve  Your  Fishing  by  Reporting  Fishkills”  that 
you  can  receive  by  writing:  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health,  P.  O.  Box  90,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  re- 
questing a copy,  free. 

The  fact  that  fishing  has  improved  over  the  years  in  a 
good  many  streams  can  be  attributed  to  progress  made 
under  the  Clean  Streams  Law  of  1937  and  its  1945  amend- 
ment. Today,  more  than  85%  of  municipalities  and  90% 
of  industries  are  in  compliance  with  Sanitary  Water  Board 
requirements  or  are  making  satisfactory  progress  toward 
compliance. 

Yes,  there  are  streams  that  still  are  in  need  of  good 
housekeeping.  Fish  kills  still  occur,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Health  wants  to  know  when  they  do  occur. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  check  to  make  certain  that  your 
community  and  your  industrial  plants  are  doing  their 
part  in  keeping  pollution  from  the  streams. 

In  that  way  Clean  Streams  Month  can  be  a continual 
reminder  that  everyone  benefits  from  clean  water  when 
everyone  accepts  his  responsibility  to  help  make  waters 
clean. 
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By  ROBERT  G.  MILLER 


North,  East,  South  or  West. 

It  doesn’t  matter  if  your  home  address  happens  to  be 
Tusseyville,  Oakville  or  way  up  in  Westfield,  natural 
waterways  to  cruise  for  the  fun  loving,  pleasure  boating 
family,  are  at  the  most  only  a two  or  three  hour  drive 
away. 

Pennsylvania  is  fortunate  in  having  several  major  rivers, 
all  fairly  well  situated  to  serve  residents  from  all  sections 
of  the  Commonwealth,  as  well  as  that  huge  expanse  of 
water  to  the  northwest,  Lake  Erie,  as  centers  of  boating 
activity. 

However  having  natural  waterways  is  not  enough. 
You’ve  got  to  provide  access  to  these  areas.  This  just 
doesn’t  mean  grading  a small  section  of  shore  line,  to  facili- 
tate backing  a boat  trailer  into  the  water,  but  also  involves 
the  establishment  of  parking  facilities,  picnic  areas  and,  in 
some  instances,  sanitary  facilities. 

As  a result,  over  the  past  years,  millions  have  been 
poured  into  the  “recreational  hopper”  to  emerge  as  ade- 
quate launching  sites  in  just  about  every  one  of  the  67 
counties.  Those  counties  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  in- 
cluded in  this  program  are,  however,  only  a short  drive 
away. 

Most  of  the  launching  areas  in  use  today  have  been 
established  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  which 
is  constantly  seeking  more  land,  to  buy  or  lease,  for  addi- 
tional access  points.  Many  others,  along  with  public  park 
programs,  have  been  constructed  by  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters. 


accommodate  any  size  craft.  Erie,  along  with  the  Presque 
Isle  State  Park,  is  veiled  in  a historic  naval  atmosphere  of 
particular  interest  to  the  avid  boatman  and  has  accommo- 
dations galore  for  the  entire  family. 

Continuing  the  imaginary  journey  you  can  head  south 
on  Rt.  8 to  Union  City,  then  eastward  on  Rt.  6 to  the 
Allegheny,  with  access  points  at  Irvine  and  Warren;  then 
south  through  Kane  and  the  Bendigo  State  Park  with  the 
nearby  Clarion  River’s  east  dam. 

Not  many  miles  distant  is  the  Sinnemahoning  State 
Park  and  the  George  B.  Stevenson  dam,  and  southeast  of 
here  is  Jersey  Shore  and  Williamsport  where  you  can 
spend  a few  hours  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River.  Once  past  Harvey’s  Lake,  off  Rt.  415,  you  soon 
reach  the  Susquehanna’s  north  branch  with  access  areas 
ranging  from  Tunkhannock  up  through  North  Towanda  to 
Sayre. 

Once  through  Susquehanna  and  Wayne  Counties,  the 
lake  country  of  Pennsylvania,  you  reach  Equinunk,  the 
northernmost  access  area  on  the  Delaware  River.  Inci- 
dentally, from  this  point  south,  there  are  numerous  access 
areas  to  the  river  at  such  places  as  Milford,  Yardley, 
Bushkill,  Martin’s  Creek,  Philadelphia,  on  to  Essington 
and  Prospect  Park. 

Not  far  south  of  Equinunk  is  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  one 
of  the  finest  boating,  bathing,  fishing  and  camping  areas 
in  the  east.  Privately  owned  marinas  line  the  shore  in 
addition  to  four  well  equipped  camp  sites  maintained  bv 
PP  & L. 


In  line  with  its  policy  of  keeping  the  recreational  inter- 
ests of  the  public  in  mind,  Pennsylvania  Power  & Light 
Co.  maintains  several  such  sites;  while  Philadelphia  and 
Erie  are  doing  their  share  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
boating  public.  Boat  clubs  throughout  the  state  and  pri- 
vate individuals  account  for  the  remainder  of  the  boat 
launching  areas,  some  limited  to  boat  club  members  only 
and  others  operated  on  a commercial  basis. 

To  provide  a thumbnail  sketch  of  what  the  state  has  to 
offer  unfold  the  road  map  and  take  an  imaginary  trip 
clockwise  from  some  community  in  south  central  Penn- 
sylvania. For  example,  let’s  head  west  on  Rt.  30,  or  the 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  from  Chambersburg. 

Within  a few  hours  you’ve  reached  the  outskirts  of 
Pittsburgh  where  you  can  turn  north  to  Oakmont  and  the 
Allegheny,  south  to  the  Monongahela  or  continue  west  to 
the  Ohio  River.  Perhaps  you  would  prefer  the  Beaver 
River,  out  of  New  Brighton,  or  head  north  on  Rt.  8 to 
Pvmatuning  (keep  in  mind  the  horsepower  restrictions 
here)  or  to  nearby  Conneaut  Lake. 

Once  you’ve  reached  this  point  you’re  not  far  from  Erie 
where  city  owned  ramps,  plus  commercial  marinas,  can 


To  the  west  is  Wapwallopen,  on  the  Susquehanna 
River;  and  south  is  the  Schuylkill  River  with  three  sites 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Dept,  of  Forests  and  Waters, 
plus  several  other  public  and  commercially  operated 
marinas,  all  within  a short  distance  from  Reading. 

The  last  leg  of  the  trip  finds  you  at  Harrisburg  with  its 
well  used  public  bathing  beach  and  launching  ramp  on 
Allen’s  Park,  a Susquehanna  River  island  between  the 
Market  and  Walnut  Streets  bridges;  while  to  the  south 
between  Lancaster  and  York  Counties,  are  some  fine 
stretches  of  water  for  cruising  in  the  vicinity  of  Safe 
Harbor,  Holtwood  and  Conowingo,  Md.,  power  dams. 

In  between  the  points  mentioned  are  to  be  found  many, 
many  more  boat  launching  facilities  which  are  located  on 
a county-by-county  basis  in  the  following  listing.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  list  is  as  thorough  and  up  to  date  as  is 
physically  possible. 

To  facilitate  matters  the  following  symbols  were  used 
to  designate  the  facilities  offered  at  each  area:  S— surfaced 
ramp;  B— beach  type;  P— parking  available;  GO— gasoline 
and  oil;  C— charge;  N— no  charge;  PFC— Pennsylvania  Fist 
Commission. 
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ADAMS  COUNTY 


No  suitable  pleasure  boating  waters. 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 

ALLEGHENY  RIVER— Tarentum,  foot  of  Lock  Street,  Tarentum 
Boat  Club  lot  available  for  overnight  parking.  (S-P-GO-N) 
Arnold,  at  foot  of  18th  Street.  High  embankment  makes 
launching  difficult,  parking  limited.  (B-C) 

Springdale,  foot  of  Butler  Street.  Fair.  (B-N) 

Logan’s  Ferry,  2 miles  south  of  New  Kensington.  (B-P-C) 
Oakmont  Yacht  Club,  foot  of  California  Avenue.  Limited 
| to  club  members.  (S-P-GO-C) 

Aspinwall,  Highland  Boating  and  Flying  Base,  K mile  north 
[ of  Aspinwall,  on  Rt.  28.  Marine  crane  available.  (S-P-GO-C) 
Aspinwall,  Hideaway  Harbor,  off  Rt.  28.  (H-P-GO-C) 
Sharpsburg,  off  Rt.  28  after  Highland  Park  Bridge.  (B-P-N) 
Pittsburgh  Boat  Club,  300  River  Avenue  East.  Foot  of  9th 
Street  Bridge.  (B-P-GO-C) 

MONONGAHELA  RIVER-Pittsburgh.  Parking  lot  off  Blvd.  of 
Allies,  evenings  and  Sundays  only.  (S-P-N) 

Lock  No.  3,  two  miles  south  of  Elizabeth.  (B-P-N) 

OHIO  RIVER— McKees  Rocks.  Sutey  marina  on  the  back  channel 
at  Brunot  Island,  downstream  from  Chartiers  Creek.  No  park- 
ing facilities.  (S-GO-N) 

U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  Pittsburgh  19,  has  booklet  de- 
scribing facilities  on  the  Ohio,  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cairo  111. 
Fee  25  cents. 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY 

ALLEGHENY  RIVER-Kittanning,  on  Rt.  422.  (S-P-GO-N)  Kit- 
tanning boat  and  dock  area,  one  mile  north  of  Rt.  422.  North 
end  of  Kittanning.  (B-P-GO-C) 

Mosgrove.  5 miles  north  of  Kittanning,  off  L.R.  03068. 
(B-P-N) 

East  Brady,  Cogley’s  launching  area,  off  Rt.  68,  at  west  side 
of  bridge.  (B-P-GO-C) 

Mahoning,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mahoning  Creek.  (B-P-N) 
CROOKED  CREEK  STATE  PARK-350  acres,  6 miles  north  of  Vander- 
grift  on  Rt.  66.  Picnicking,  swimming  and  camping.  (B-P-N) 
MAHONING  DAM— 4 miles  north  of  Dayton,  off  Rt.  839.  ( B-P-N ) 

BEAVER  COUNTY 

BEAVER  RIVER— West  Bridgewater,  % mile  from  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  River.  Two  sites.  (B-GO-C) 

New  Brighton,  Rt.  51.  (B-GO-C) 

Eastvale,  Rt.  588.  Beaver  Falls  Boat  Club.  Ramp— electric 
hoist  available  for  members  of  any  boat  club.  (S-H-P-GO-N) 

BEDFORD  COUNTY 

JUNIATA  RIVER,  RAYSTOWN  BRANCH-Saxton,  Rt.  26.  (B-P-N) 

BERKS  COUNTY 

SCHUYLKILL  RIVER—  Kemsville  pool,  Dept,  of  Forests  and  Waters 
project.  North  of  Hamburg,  off  Rt.  122.  No  gas  or  oil  service 
on  site  but  at  adjacent  facilities.  (S-P-N) 

Felix  pool,  DF&W  project.  North  of  Reading,  near  Tucker- 
ton,  off  Rt.  183.  Facilities  similar  to  those  offered  at  Kemsville 
pool. 

Berks  Boat  Club,  2 M miles  north  of  Reading,  off  Rt.  122. 
(B-P-C)  Kauffman’s  landing,  2%  miles  north  of  Reading,  off 
Rt.  122.  (B-P-C) 

Schuylkill  Recreation  Center,  2Vt  miles  north  of  Reading,  off 
Rt.  122.  (S-P-GO-C) 

Reading  boat  works,  2 miles  north  of  Reading,  Rt.  183. 
(S-P-GO-C) 

Hamburg,  2 miles  south  off  Rt.  122,  Penna.  Fish  Commission 
ramp. 

BLAIR  COUNTY 

No  suitable  boating  waters. 
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BRADFORD  COUNTY 

SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER,  NORTH  BRANCH-Sayre  access,  2 miles 
northeast  of  Sayre  on  L.R.  08077.  Penna.  Fish  Commission 
Project. 

Terrytown  access,  at  Terrytown  on  Rt.  187.  PFC 

Wysox  access,  2 miles  south  of  Towanda  on  L.R.  08107.  PFC 
Athens  river  bridge  (B-N);  and  Holland’s  landing.  (B-C) 
Sheshequin  landing,  south  of  Milan,  on  Rts.  220  and  309. 
(B-N) 

Ulster  river  bridge,  south  of  Sheshequin.  (B-N) 

Eagle  Eye,  2 miles  north  of  Towanda,  east  side  of  river. 
(B-N) 

Standing  Stone  landing,  at  Standing  Stone  bridge,  about  6 
miles  south  of  Towanda,  on  Rt.  187.  (B-N) 

Hornets  Ferry  landing,  5 miles  north  of  Wyalusing,  off  Rts. 
6 and  309,  east  side  of  river.  (B-N) 

Dibbles  landing,  2 miles  south  of  Wyalusing,  off  Rts.  6 and 
309,  east  side  of  river.  (B-N) 

Sugar  Run  landing,  south  of  Wyalusing,  Rt.  6.  (B-N) 
Bradford  County  Outboard  Motor  Club,  Rt.  187.  (B-GO-C) 

BUCKS  COUNTY 

DELAWARE  RIVER  TIDEWATER-Pennsbury  Manor.  Several  road 
end  and  beach  areas  for  launching  small  craft. 

Tullytown,  Warner’s  Cove.  Access  areas  posted  as  private 
property  of  the  Warner  Co.  With  permission  small  craft  can 
be  launched  at  Warner’s  Cove  from  several  gravel  and  sand 
beach  areas. 

Edgerly,  Bristol  Yacht  Club.  Private  ramp  for  club  members. 
Bridgewater  and  Croydon  (Neshaminy  Creek):  Seyfert  & 
Wright  Boat  Yard;  Snug  Harbor  Marina;  Neshaminy  Marina. 
Facilities  are  commercially  operated  with  service  charge  of 
$1  to  $2. 

Andalusia,  adjacent  to  Mud  Island.  Bill  & Bob’s  marina. 
Stone  and  dirt  ramp,  plus  travel  lift.  Charge  $2. 

Upper  Black  Eddy,  Rt.  32,  PFC  access  at  Upper  Black  Eddy. 
Yardley,  Rt.  32,  PFC  access  at  Yardley  Borough. 

Bristol,  U.  S.  Rt.  13,  PFC  access  ramp  in  Bristol  Borough. 
Neshaminy  State  Park  marina  under  design  by  the  Dept,  of 
Forests  and  Waters  and  scheduled  for  completion  in  1964. 
Located  northeast  of  Cornwells  Heights  it  will  provide  surfaced 
launching  ramp,  gas  and  oil,  parking.  A charge  for  its  use 
has  not  been  established. 

Anchor  Boat  Club,  Bristol,  railway  ramp  and  winch  but 
limited  to  club  members.  (P-GO) 

Ridgewater  yard,  Cornwells  Heights  on  Totem  Road,  Rt.  13. 
(S-P-GO-C) 

Bradley  boat  basin,  mouth  of  Neshaminy  Creek,  31  mile  off 
Rt.  09001,  at  Croyden.  (S-P-GO-C) 

Croyden  boat  yard,  at  Croyden.  Tractor  available.  (S-P- 
GO-C) 

Penn  Yacht  Club,  Cornwells  Heights,  off  Rt.  09001.  (S-GO- 
C) 

Other  commercial  boat  liveries  include:  Sunny  Side  boat 
yard,  845  Totem  Rd.,  Cornwells  Heights;  Schulte  boat  yard, 
3514  A St.,  Philadelphia;  Keystone  boat  works,  Sharon  Hill; 
Bucks  County  Yacht  Club,  Croyden,  R.  1. 

Willowbrook  marina.  Concrete  ramp,  fuel.  Charge  $2. 
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Access  Area  at  Lake  Erie. 


BUTLER  COUNTY 

No  suitable  pleasure  boating  waters. 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

Prince  Gallitzin  State  Park,  a Dept,  of  Forests  and  Waters 
project  under  construction  and  expected  to  be  completed  in 
1964.  Located  just  west  of  Frugality,  off  Rt.  53,  area  will 
include  surfaced  launching  ramp,  gas  and  oil  service,  parking 
lot.  Charge  not  yet  established. 

CAMERON  COUNTY 

GEORGE  B.  STEVENSON  DAM,  S1NNEMAHON1NG  STATE  PARK- 

Located  about  30  miles  northwest  of  Renovo,  on  Rt.  872. 
Boating,  fishing  and  picnicking  facilities,  no  motorboats. 

CARBON  COUNTY 

LAKE  HARMONY— 110  acre  lake,  popular  sailing  and  motorboat 
area.  At  Split  Rock,  east  of  Hickory  Run  State  Park  and  Pa. 
Turnpike  Northeast  Ext.  North  of  Rt.  903.  However  to  con- 
trol boating  for  the  benefit  of  lakeside  property  owners  th© 
Lake  Harmony  Assn,  last  year  decided  that  a permit  be  re- 
quired for  launching.  Signs  indicating  no  public  launching 
permitted  are  posted  on  roads  leading  to  the  lake. 

CENTRE  COUNTY 

No  suitable  pleasure  boating  waters. 

CHESTER  COUNTY 

No  suitable  pleasure  boating  waters. 

CLARION  COUNTY 

CLARION  RIVER,  PINEY  DAM-Clarion,  at  Toby  Creek  bridge, 
Rts.  322  and  68.  (S-P-GO-C) 

Clarion  River  PFC  access  area  on  State  Game  Land  No.  74 
at  Mill  Creek. 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY 

SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER,  WEST  BRANCH-Clearfield,  100  yards  below 
the  Market  Street  Bridge.  (S-P-GO-N)  Boating  restricted  to 
immediate  area. 

CLINTON  COUNTY 

SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER,  WEST  BRANCH-Lock  Haven.  Private  facili- 
ties maintained  by  Lock  Haven  Boat  Club.  At  present  boating 
limited  due  to  repairs  underway  at  the  Lock  Haven  dam. 
ALVIN  R.  BUSH  DAM— Six  miles  north  of  Westport,  on  Rt.  120. 
200  acres.  Boating  (no  motorboats),  fishing  and  picnicking 
facilities. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY 

SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER,  NORTH  BRANCH-Susque  Boat  Club,  at 
Espy,  off  Rt.  11.  Parking  facilities  for  50  cars.  (B-P-GO-C) 
Bloomsburg  airport  landing,  off  Rt.  11,  parking  for  100  cars. 
(B-P-GO-N) 

Catawissa  landing,  at  Catawissa,  off  Rt.  42.  (B-P-GO-N) 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY 

CONNEAUI  LAKE— West  of  Meadville,  on  Rt.  6.  Fish  Commission 
access  area  at  northwest  corner  of  lake,  off  Rt.  618.  (B-P-N) 
Stream  fed  and  labelled  “Pennsylvania’s  Perfect  Playground,’’ 
Conneaut  Lake  is  approximately  three  miles  long  and  a mile 
or  two  wide  with  a depth  of  about  90  feet.  Good  fishing  on 
weekdays  for  muskie,  bass,  walleye,  northern  pike  and  pan 
fish  but  boating  traffic  is  heavy  on  weekends.  Along  the  shore 
line  are  such  commercial  access  areas  as  Reimann’s,  Conneaut 
Lake  Navigation  Co.,  Klingensmith,  Boyles,  Mastadon,  Nye’s, 
Midway  boat  sales  and  Shore  Acres  motel.  Most  provide 
(S-P-GO-C). 

Several  other  lakes  and  streams  in  Crawford  County  offer 
excellent  boating  particularly  for  the  fisherman  since  there 
are  restrictions  on  the  horsepower  of  outboard  motors.  They 
include: 

PYMATUNING  RESERVOIR— Located  on  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio 
state  line  this  body  of  water  is  primarily  a wildlife  refuge  area 
although  fishing  is  permitted  in  certain  areas  with  a 10  hp 
outboard  limit.  Launching  permits  are  required.  There  are 
numerous  launching  areas  along  the  70  miles  of  shore  line 
with  major  access  areas  at:  Espyville,  on  Rt.  285  (GO-P);  and 
at  Jamestown,  at  south  end  of  lake,  Rts.  58  and  322.  (B-GO- 
P-N) 

Drakes  Mill  Dam  PFC  access,  2 miles  northwest  of  Cam- 
bridge Springs  on  Rt.  99. 

CANADOHTA  LAKE— ( 10  hp  limit)— West  side  of  lake  are  Ma- 
cresson  beach  ( B-P-GO-N ) ; Hawthorne  beach,  public  park 
(P-P-GO-N);  Lloyd’s  store,  below  Cold  Springs  Park  (B-P- 
GO-N);  North  End  public  landing  (B-P-N).  Canadohta  Lake 
PFC  access,  1 mile  north  of  Lincolnville  on  Legislative  Route 
20139. 

FRENCH  CREEK  AND  CUSSEWAGO  CREEK-both  offer  excellent  fish- 
ing opportunities  but  the  use  of  outboard  motors  is  limited  to 
5 hp.  Detailed  locations  of  access  sites  are  contained  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s  publication  “Fishing  and  Boat- 
ing in  Pennsylvania.” 

SUGAR  LAKE— West  side  of  lake,  PFC  access  area.  6 hp  limit. 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER-West  Fairview,  off  Rt.  11.  PFC  access 
area  at  the  Conodoquinet  Creek.  (S-P-N) 

Harrisburg  marine  supplies,  southwest  end  of  Walnut  Street 
bridge,  Wormleysburg.  Has  railway  ramp  plus  (S-P-GO-C) 
Harrisburg  seaplane  base,  Wormleysburg.  S.W.  end  of 
Walnut  St.  Bridge,  north  side.  (S-LP-GO-C) 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY 

SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER-Harrisburg  to  Millersburg— River  condi- 
tions not  quite  suitable  for  outboard  boating.  Shallow  areas 
and  rocky  bottom  make  this  stretch  more  suitable  for  air 
boats  and  small  fishing  craft.  Access  areas,  in  addition  to  the 
Harrisburg  maintained  beach  and  launching  area  off  the  old 
river  park  island,  just  off  the  Walnut  and  Market  Streets 
bridges,  are  as  follows: 

Millersburg  PFC  access  on  Rt.  147,  west  end  of  Moore  Street 
(S-P-N) 

Highspire  Boat  Club,  at  Highspire.  Limited  to  members. 
Halifax  boat  landing,  Rts.  147  and  225.  ( S-P-N ) 

Stien’s  landing,  2 miles  south  of  Middletown,  off  Rt.  441. 
(B-P-N) 

Elizabethtown  landing,  4 miles  south  of  Middletown,  off  Rt. 
441.  Parking  limited.  (B-N) 
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DELAWARE  COUNTY 


FAYETTE  COUNTY 


DELAWARE  RIVER  TIDEWATER— Essington  seaplane  base,  adjacent 
to  Little  Tinicum  Island,  railway  and  stone  ramp.  Fuel.  Serv- 
ice charge  $2. 

Essington  Governor  Printz  Marina,  travel  lift  only.  Fuel. 
Service  charge  $3.50. 

Essington  Yacht  Yard,  2nd  and  Wanamaker  Aves.;  Ross  Boat 
Yard,  2nd  Ave.,  Essington;  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  of  Philadel- 
phia, 2nd  Ave.  and  Taylor,  Essington;  7th  Ave.  Bridge  Boat 
Yard,  7th  Ave.  and  Chester  Creek;  Anchorage  Marine  Basin, 
Front  and  Jansen  Sts.,  Essington;  Essington  Yacht  Club. 

DARBY  CREEK— Prospect  Park  Marina,  stone  ramp,  owner  oper- 
ated. Fuel  available.  Service  charge  $2. 

Willowbrook  Marina,  concrete  ramp,  fuel.  Service  charge  $2. 

CHESTER  CREEK— Fred  Brown  boat  yard,  travel  lift.  Service 
charge  $2. 

Chester  West  End  Boat  Club.  Crushed  stone  ramp  for  mem- 
bers only. 

ELK  COUNTY 

CLARION  RIVER,  EAST  BRANCH  DAM— Eleven  miles  northeast  of 
Johnsonburg,  off  L.R.  24021,  Bendigo  State  Park.  (B-P-N) 
Dam  provides  1,370  water  surface  acres  for  pleasure  boating 
and  skiing. 

ERIE  COUNTY 

LAKE  ERIE— For  the  pleasure  boat  owner  Lake  Erie  offers  just 
about  the  ultimate  in  pleasure  boating  with  facilities  galore- 
all  provided  by  the  City  of  Erie  through  the  Erie  Park  and 
Harbor  Commission,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 

Erie  city  launching  sites:  foot  of  Chestnut  Street,  a free 
hard  surfaced  ramp  with  parking  for  cars  and  trailers;  and 
the  public  dock,  foot  of  State  Street  which  caters  to  larger 
boats.  Hoist  available.  Fee  based  on  size  of  boat. 

McAlister’s  Marina,  State  Street  public  dock,  makes  avail- 
able boat  stalls  on  a rental  basis.  Those  wishing  to  dock 
boats  for  an  entire  season  contact  the  Erie  Park  and  Harbor 
Commission,  Presque  Isle  State  Park. 

Presque  Isle  affords  at  least  two  public  launching  ramps. 
Both  are  hard  surfaced  ramps  with  parking  facilities.  One  is 
located  at  Niagara  Corridor,  off  beach  6;  while  the  other  pro- 
vides access  to  Misery  Bay,  north  of  the  Perry  Monument  at 
the  lagoon  entrance.  New  marina  on  Presque  Isle  State  Park 
completed.  Capable  of  launching  craft  up  to  45  feet  in  length. 
Access  is  by  the  road  in  the  park  or  from  the  bay. 

Also  there  is  Leo’s  boat  livery,  near  the  park  office  at  the 
West  end  of  the  peninsula;  hoists  and  mooring  available  on 
the  peninsula  separating  Duck  Pond  from  Erie  Harbor,  with  a 
fee  based  on  size  of  craft;  and  Denmark’s  boat  livery  in  the 
Lagoon,  near  the  Misery  Bay  entrance. 

At  present  arrangements  are  underway  for  the  construction 
of  a new  launching  site  on  the  south  side  of  the  Erie  Harbor 
entrance,  near  the  Wayne  Block  House. 

West  of  Erie,  off  Rt.  5,  are  such  launching  areas  as:  PFC 
ramp,  14  acres,  at  the  mouth  of  Walnut  Creek  ( S-P ) ; another 
just  west  of  Lake  City,  at  mouth  of  Elk  Creek,  privately  owned, 
launching  fee,  $2  per  day  ( B-P-GO ) ; and  small  craft  can  be 
accommodated  at  a beach  launching  area  near  the  extreme 
western  end  of  Erie  County,  at  Raccoon  Creek.  A fee  is 
charged  for  launching  with  parking  facilities  available. 

Options  have  been  taken  on  17  acres  of  land  at  the  extreme 
eastern  end  of  the  county  to  provide  another  access  area  to 
Lake  Erie  just  beyond  Twenty  Mile  Creek. 

Also  in  the  county  access  areas  have  been  provided  to  Edin- 
boro  Lake.  LeBoeuf  Lake  and  North  East  Borough  Bull 
Reservoir.  However  outboard  motors  are  prohibited  at  these 
lake  sites. 


YOUGHIOGHENY  DAM— Located  between  Fayette  and  Somerset 
Counties.  A flood  control  reservoir  (U.  S.  Army  Engineers) 
with  3,000  acres  of  water  for  boating  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland. 

Launching  facilities  at:  Somerfield,  2 miles  west  of  Addison, 
off  Rt.  40.  (S-P-GO-N)  Confluence,  one  mile  southwest  of 
Confluence,  off  Rt.  281.  (B-P-N)  Jockey  Hollow,  west  of 

Addison,  off  Rt.  40.  (S-P-N) 

FOREST  COUNTY 

ALLEGHENY  RIVER— Tionesta  Dam,  one  mile  east  of  Tionesta. 
(S-P-N) 

Tionesta  Fish  Cultural  Station,  one  mile  north  of  Tionesta, 
Rt.  62.  (S-P-N) 

West  Hickory,  east  end  of  West  Hickory  bridge,  Rt.  62. 
(S-P-N) 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

No  suitable  pleasure  boating  waters. 

FULTON  COUNTY 

No  suitable  pleasure  boating  waters. 

GREENE  COUNTY 

MONONGAHELA  RIVER— Rice’s  Landing,  one  mile  east  of  Dry 
Tavern,  off  Rt.  88.  (B-P-N) 

Scott  Harbor,  at  Point  Marion,  off  Rt.  119.  (S-P-GO-N) 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY 

JUNIATA  RIVER,  RAYSTOWN  BRANCH-Westbrook  marina,  Yocum 
boat  house,  Filson  anchorage  and  Suters  landing,  all  about  7 
miles  south  of  Huntingdon,  on  L.R.  31032.  (S-P-GO-C) 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  ramp,  Raystown,  on  Rays- 
town  Dam,  near  Hesston,  off  Rt.  26. 

INDIANA  COUNTY 

CONEMAUGH  RESERVOIR-Six  mile  long,  300  acre  body  of  water 
west  of  Blairsville,  off  Rts.  22—119. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

No  suitable  pleasure  boating  waters. 
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LEHIGH  COUNTY 


Air  boa*  at  Millersburg  on  Susquehanna. 

JUNIATA  COUNTY 

JUNIATA  RIVER— Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  access  area, 
2)2  miles  east  of  Mexico,  off  Rts  22  and  322.  ( B-P-N ) 

PFC  area  (Walker)  at  Mexico,  Rts.  22  and  322.  (S-P-N) 

Mifflintown  access,  '2  mile  north  of  Mifflintown. 

Thompsontown  access,  % mile  south  of  Thompsontown. 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

No  suitable  pleasure  boating  waters.  However  access  avail- 
able to  Lake  Sheridan,  Crystal  Lake  and  Chapman  Lake,  north 
of  Montdale. 

LANCASTER  COUNTY 

SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER— Three  power  dams  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  sectioned  the  river  into  three  widely  used  pleasure 
boating  areas.  They  are;  Conowingo  Lake,  formed  by  the 
Conowingo  Dam;  Lake  Aldred,  by  the  Holtwood  Dam;  and 
Lake  Clarke,  by  Safe  Harbor  Dam. 

Lancaster  County  launching  sites,  from  north  to  south, 
include : 

Bainbridge,  foot  of  Race  Street.  (S-P) 

Marietta  Boat  Club.  Limited  to  members.  ( S-P ) There 
are  areas  where  small  craft  can  be  launched  from  shore  al- 
though this  is  difficult  during  low  water. 

Columbia,  Ream  landing  just  north  of  Walnut  Street.  Lim- 
ited parking  facilities  available.  ( S-C ) Other  launching  areas 
privately  owned  or  maintained  by  boat  clubs. 

Pequea,  Lawrence  S.  Prangely  public  ramp,  just  off  Rt.  324, 
at  mouth  of  the  Pequea  Creek.  (S-P-C) 

Albright’s  marina,  on  opposite  side  of  the  Pequea  Creek, 
offers  hoist  and  surfaced  ramp.  Gasoline,  oil  and  repairs  avail- 
able. Service  charge  use  of  facilities. 

Outboard  Boat  Club  has  mooring  and  launching  facilities, 
plus  parking,  along  the  Pequea  Creek  limited  to  members  only. 

Pequea  Boat  Club  has  access  to  the  creek  plus  floating  docks 
and  mooring  area  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  just  south  of  the 
Pequea  Creek.  Use  limited  to  members. 

Fishing  Creek,  owned  and  operated  by  C.  Merle  Murphy, 
below  Holtwood  Dam  on  Lake  Aldred.  ( B-P-GO-C ) Hoist 
available  out  of  boat  house  at  the  mouth  of  Fishing  Creek. 
Grocery  store  and  fishing  supplies  available  nearby. 

Peach  Bottom,  at  mouth  of  Peters  Creek.  (B-P-GO-C) 
Formerly  known  as  Fowler’s,  now  owned  and  operated  by 
Murphy.  Mooring  available  over  the  summer  months.  Fishing 
good  to  excellent. 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY 

No  suitable  pleasure  boating  waters. 

LEBANON  COUNTY 

No  suitable  pleasure  boating  waters. 


LEHIGH  RIVER— Allentown,  3 launching  sites  at  Hamilton  Street 
dam;  Frick  Boat  Club  landing  north  of  dam  (S-P-GO-C); 
River  Front  Park  (B-N);  Catasauqua  Road.  (B-N) 

Cementon,  south  end  of  Cementon  dam  only.  Adjoining 
land  leased  to  boat  club  and  limited  to  members.  ( B-P-C ) 
Northampton,  north  end  of  Cementon  dam,  facilities  avail- 
able to  the  public.  ( B-P-N ) 

Treichler’s  Dam,  4 miles  south  of  Walnutport,  off  Rt.  145. 
Limited  to  boat  club  members.  ( B-P ) 

LUZERNE  COUNTY 

SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER,  NORTH  BRANCH-Wapwallopen,  Rt.  29, 

maintained  by  Berwick  Boat  Club.  ( S-P-C ) Fishing  good  for 
bass,  pike,  pickerel  and  catties. 

HARVEY'S  LAKE— Northwest  of  Wilkes-Barre  off  Rt.  415.  Link’s 
landing  and  Sunset  marina.  ( B-P-GO-C ) 

SYLVAN  LAKE— 15  hp  limit— Pa.  Fish  Commission  access  area, 
U2  mile  south  of  Sweet  Valley  on  L.R.  40068.  (B-P-N) 

LYCOMING  COUNTY 

SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER,  WEST  BRANCH— Williamsport,  Arch  Street 
bridge,  north  shore  of  river.  ( B-P-N ) 

West  Branch  Motor  Boat  Club,  Duboistown,  at  foot  of  Sum- 
mer Street,  off  Rt.  654.  ( S-P-GO-C ) 

Maynard  Street  Boat  Club,  north  shore  at  foot  of  Maynard 
Street  bridge,  Williamsport.  ( B-P-GO-C ) 

Muncy  Boat  Club,  3 miles  east  of  Muncy,  north  shore  of 
river  off  Rt.  187.  (B-P-C) 

Jersey  Shore  Boat  Club,  at  Antler’s  Club,  3 miles  west  of 
Williamsport,  Rt.  220.  (B-P-C) 

LITTLE  PINE  DAM— Six  miles  east  at  Waterville,  on  Rt.  44.  90 
acres.  Boating  (no  motorboats)  fishing  and  picnicking  facilities. 

McKEAN  COUNTY 

No  suitable  pleasure  boating  waters. 

MERCER  COUNTY 

STONEBORO  LAKE— Ramp  and  picnic  area  provided  for  owners 
of  small  craft  only.  Off  Rts.  62  and  322.  ( S-P-C ) 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY 

JUNIATA  RIVER— Riverside  trailer  court,  one  mile  east  of  Lewis- 
town,  on  Rt.  22.  (B-P-GO-C) 

White  Haven,  at  Newton  Hamilton,  L.R.  103.  (B-P-C) 
Linn  boat  livery,  Newton  Hamilton,  L.R.  103.  (B-P-GO-C) 

MONROE  COUNTY 

DELAWARE  RIVER-Pardee’s  beach,  about  4 miles  north  of 
Shawnee-on-the-Delaware.  ( B-P-C ) 

BRADY'S  LAKE— Pa.  Fish  Commission  access  area,  9 miles  north- 
east of  Blakeslee,  off  Rt.  940.  Docking  and  sanitation  facilities. 
(B-P-N) 

GOULDSBCRO  LAKE— Pa.  Fish  Commission  access  arear  between 
Monroe  and  Wayne  Counties.  Rt.  611.  Facilities  similar  to 
those  at  Brady’s  Lake. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-Norristown,  foot  of  Haws  Ave.  (S-P-C) 
Valley  Forge  Park,  near  Betzwood,  on  Rt.  363.  ( B-P-N ) 
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MONTOUR  COUNTY 

SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER,  NORTH  BRANCH— Danville  Boat  Club,  at 
Danville,  off  Rt.  11.  Charge  for  parking. 

Ferry  Street  landing,  at  Danville.  (B-P-N) 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 

LEHIGH  RIVER— ( See  Lehigh  County  listing) 

Three  Mile  Boating  Club,  one  mile  north  of  Treichler’s  on 
Rt.  145.  (B-P-C) 

Northampton  Boat  Club,  at  Northampton  (S-P-N) 

Catasauqua  Boating,  Skiing  and  Recreational  Club,  at  Cata- 
sauqua,  Rt.  145.  ( B-P-C ) 

Bethlehem  Boating  Club  ramp,  at  Hopeville,  about  3 miles 
I east  of  Bethlehem,  alternate  Rt.  22.  (S-P-C) 

DELAWARE  RIVER— Penna.  Power  & Light  Co.  launching  facilities 
l and  picnic  area  at  Martin’s  Creek,  about  10  miles  upriver  from 
Easton.  Open  to  the  general  public,  free  of  charge,  and  no 
registration  required.  Besides  ramp,  site  provides  picnic  tables 
and  sanitary  facilities. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER,  WEST  BRANCH— Watsontown  boat  land- 
ing, at  Watsontown,  off  Rt.  405.  (B-P-N) 

Montandon  landing,  west  of  Montandon,  off  Rt.  147.  (B-GO- 
P-N) 

Milton  Boat  Club,  at  Milton,  off  Rt.  147.  ( B-P-GO ) Private. 

SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER,  MAIN  BRANCH— Idle  Hour  Boat  Club,  Sun- 
bury,  off  147.  Parking  available.  ( B-GO-N ) 

Northumberland  Boat  Club,  opposite  Northumberland,  Rt. 
11.  Fee  $1.  Parking  for  75  cars.  (B-GO-C) 

Herndon  landing,  off  Rt.  147.  (B-P-N) 

Dalmatia  landing,  off  Rt.  147.  ( B-P-N ) 

PERRY  COUNTY 

JUNIATA  RIVER— Pa.  Fish  Commission  access  area,  2 M miles 
south  of  Millerstown,  off  Rts.  22  and  322.  ( B-P-N ) 

Pa.  Power  & Light  Co.  area  'A  mile  east  of  Newport,  Rts. 
22  and  322. 

SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER— Maple  Grove  Park,  Rts.  11  and  15,  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  Montgomery  Ferry. 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY 

DELAWARE  RIVER— Linden  Ave.  and  9100  N.  Delaware  Ave., 
public  concrete  launching  ramp  with  adjacent  parking  lot. 
Ramp  large  enough  to  accommodate  five  boats  on  trailers  at 
same  time.  No  charge.  Owned  and  maintained  by  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

Tacony-Palmyra  bridge,  Charles  Weidman  boat  yard.  Over- 
head lift.  Service  charge  $2. 

Sandy  Beach,  south  end  of  International  Airport.  City  owned 
sand  and  gravel  beach.  Use  available  at  owner’s  risk. 


PIKE  COUNTY 

DELAWARE  RIVER-Bob  Blood’s,  Rts.  6 and  209.  (S-P-C)  Ander- 
sons.  (S-P-C) 

Riverview,  about  one  mile  north  of  Bushkill.  Rt.  209. 

Pa.  Fish  Commission  Bushkill  access  area,  north  of  Bushkill, 
off  Rt.  209.  (S-P-N) 

Anderson’s  landing,  Milford,  off  Rt.  209.  ( S-P-C ) 

Gotlieb  Kuhn,  Lackawaxen,  on  Rt.  590.  ( S-P-C ) 

Zane  Gray  House,  Lackawaxen,  on  Rt.  590.  ( S-P-C ) 
Dingman’s  Ferry,  at  bridge  on  Rt.  209.  (S-P-C) 

LAKE  WALLENPAUPACK— Located  in  the  center  of  the  Common- 
wealth’s finest  eastern  resort  centers,  the  lake  was  built  by 
the  Pa.  Power  & Light  Co.  in  1925  for  electric  generation  pur- 
poses. It  lies  on  the  borderline  of  Pike  and  Wayne  Counties. 

PP  & L,  in  line  with  its  policy  of  keeping  in  mind  the  rec- 
reational interests  of  the  pubh'c,  has  since  1959  established 
and  maintains  four  lake-shore  camp  sites  each  with  its  own 
launching  areas,  parking,  sanitary  and  laundry  facilities. 

Three  such  camp  sites  are  located  off  Rt.  507,  in  Pike  County. 
They  include  Ledgedale,  at  the  extreme  south  end  of  the 
lake,  reconstructed  in  1959  Wilsonville,  at  the  northeast  end, 
in  I960;  and  Ironwood  Point,  northeast  of  Ledgedale,  in  1960. 
The  fourth  area,  in  Wayne  County  off  Rt.  590,  is  the  Caffrey 
Park  which  was  renovated  in  1961. 

In  addition  to  the  PP  & L sites,  also  located  along  the  53 
miles  of  shore  line,  much  of  it  wooded,  are  such  commercial 
public  launching  areas  as: 

Lake  Harbor  ( B-P-GO-S-C);  White  Beauty  View  (S-B-P- 
GO-C);  Pep’s  (B-P-GO-C);  Lake  Wallenpaupack  Yacht  Club, 
members  only;  Seeley’s  (B-P-GO-C);  Baker’s  (B-P-C);  Landis 
Landing,  near  Greentown,  off  Rt.  507  (B-P-GO-C) 

Walt’s  Landing,  Rt.  590.  (B-P-GO-C) 

FAIRVIEW  LAKE— PFC  access  area,  off  Rt.  390  on  Paupack  Road. 
(S-P-N) 

POTTER  COUNTY 

No  suitable  pleasure  boating  waters. 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 

SCHUYLKILL  RIVER— Auburn  pool,  between  Schuylkill  Haven  and 
Landingville,  a Dept,  of  Forests  and  Waters  project  offering 
surfaced  launching  ramp  and  parking  facilities.  Gas  and  oil 
available  on  adjacent  privately  owned  facilities. 

Landingville  public  ramp  off  Rt.  122.  ( B-P-N ) 

Auburn  Motor  Boat  Club,  near  Auburn.  Private  ramp 
but  its  use  is  permitted  by  the  public  for  a small  fee.  ( B-P-C ) 

SNYDER  COUNTY 

SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER— Launching  facilities  available  at  Port 
Treverton,  Rts.  11  and  15. 

SOMERSET  COUNTY 

YOUGHIOGHENY  FLOOD  CONTROL  RESERVOIR— See  Fayette  Coun- 
ty listing. 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY 

No  suitable  pleasure  boating  waters. 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY 

SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER,  NORTH  BRANCH— Great  Bend  access  area. 
Pa.  Fish  Commission  project,  one  mile  east  of  Hallstead,  Rt. 
11.  (S-P-N) 

LAUREL  LAKE— A 70-acre  body  of  water  off  Rt.  29,  on  L.R. 
57074,  at  Lawsville.  (B-N) 

Forest  Lake — A 40-acre  lake  on  Rt.  944,  northwest  of  Mont- 
rose. ( B-N ) 
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TIOGA  COUNTY  WESTMORELAND  COUNTY 


No  suitable  pleasure  boating  waters. 


UNION  COUNTY 

SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER— See  Northumberland  County  listing. 

VENANGO  COUNTY 

ALLEGHENY  RIVER-Emlenton,  off  Rts.  38  and  208.  (B-P-N) 
Kennerdell,  5 miles  west  of  Rockland,  off  Rt.  257  on  T.R. 
60011.  (B-P-N) 

Franklin,  foot  of  Elk  Street,  Pa.  Fish  Commission  access  area. 
(B-P-N) 

Oil  City,  one-half  mile  southwest  of  city,  Rt.  62.  ( B-P-N ) 
Pa.  Fish  Commission  project. 

President  access  area,  Rt.  62.  One-half  mile  south  of  Hunter 
Bridge.  Pa.  Fish  Commission.  (B-P-N) 

WARREN  COUNTY 

ALLEGHENY  RIVER— Pa.  Fish  Commission  access  area  2 miles 
north  of  Tidioute,  Rt.  62.  (B-P-N) 

Tidioute,  Rt.  127.  (S-P-N) 

Irvine,  Rt.  6.  (S-P-N) 

Warren,  off  Rts.  6 and  62.  (S-P-N) 

Federal  forestry  picnic  area,  Rt.  62.  (S-P-N) 

Starbrick  PFC  access,  River  Road,  Starbrick. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

MONONGAHELA  RIVER— East  Monongahela,  Manseni  dock,  south 
on  Rt.  31.  (S-P-GO-C) 

Millsboro,  Ten  Mile  Yacht  Club  at  mouth  of  Ten  Mile  Creek, 
Rt.  88.  (B-P-GO-N) 

California  city  boat  dock,  Rt.  88.  (S-B-P-N) 

Charleroi  Boat  Club,  Rt.  88,  at  Charleroi.  (B-P-GO-N) 
Speers  PFC  access  in  Speers. 


WAYNE  COUNTY 

LAKE  WALLENPAUPACK— See  Pike  County  listing  for  launching 
areas  in  Wayne  and  Pike  Counties. 

DELAWARE  RIVER-Buckingham  access  area,  Pa.  Fish  Commis- 
sion, /2  mile  north  of  Equinunk,  on  Rt.  90,  three  miles  north  of 
Equinunk.  ( S-P-N ) 

Narrowsburg  access  area,  Pa.  Fish  Commission,  opposite 
Narrowsburg,  N.  Y.,  on  Rt.  106.  (S-P-N) 

DUCK  HARBOR  LAKE-Duck  Harbor  access  area,  PFC,  one  mile 
off  Rt.  191,  near  Lookout.  (S-P-N) 


ALLEGHENY  RIVER— Arnold  Boat  Club,  at  Arnold.  (B-P-GO-C) 

LOYALHANNA  DAM— Small  craft  facilities  at  New  Alexandria 
Rt.  22.  (B-P-N) 


WYOMING  COUNTY 


SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER,  NORTH  BRANCH-Laceyville,  Rt.  6.  ( B-P-N' 

Rocky  Forest,  Rt.  6 to  Lacey ville,  west  on  L.R.  65041 
(B-P-N) 

Mehoopany,  Rt.  87.  (B-P-C) 

Vosburg,  Rt.  6'to  Russel  Hill,  west  on  T.R.  506.  (B-P-C) 

Tunkhannock,  Rts.  6 and  29.  Two  launching  sites,  on< 
privately  operated  (B-P-C);  other  one  mile  south  of  Tunk 
hannock,  Pa.  Fish  Commission  access  area,  Rt.  309.  (B-P-N) 

South  Eaton,  Skrevensky’s  Grove,  take  L.R.  65005  soutf 
from  Tunkhannock.  (B-P-N) 

Falls,  on  Rt.  92.  (B-P-N) 

Lake  areas  include  Lake  Winola,  off  Rt.  307  (B-P-N) 
and  Lake  Carey,  off  Rt.  29.  Some  areas  free,  others  havf 
service  fee.  All  (B-P) 

YORK  COUNTY 

SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER-Conowingo  Lake. 

Boeckel’s  landing,  one  mile  south  of  Sunnyburn,  off  Rt.  74. 
(B-P-GO-C) 

Lake  Aldred— above  the  Holtwood  Dam. 

Gambler’s,  near  York  Furnace,  south  of  Rt.  124  below  Indian 
Steps  Museum.  (B-P-GO-C) 

Penna.  Power  & Light  Co.  ramp  and  picnic  area  at  Otter 
Creek,  Lower  Chanceford  Twp.,  along  Rt.  124,  near  York 
Furnace.  No  charge  for  use  of  facilities.  (S-P-N)  Sanitary 
facilities  and  additional  picnic  tables  to  be  added  this  year. 

Lake  Clarke— above  Safe  Harbor  Dam. 

Safe  Harbor  launching  ramp  and  picnic  area,  south  of  Long 
Level,  off  Rt.  624  and  Bull  Run  Road.  Surfaced  ramp  and 
sanitary  facilities.  Open  to  general  public  during  daylight 
hours. 

Welsh,  Resh  and  Wallick  boat  yards  along  Rt.  624,  in  Long 
Level.  Ramps  and  hoists  available  to  handle  any  size  boat. 
All  provide  (B-P-GO-C) 

Wrightsville,  Pa.  Fish  Commission  access  area  on  Rt.  624, 
just  south  of  Lancaster-York  intercounty  bridge.  ( B-P-N ) 

Accomac,  one-quarter  mile  south  of  Accomac  and  north  of 
Wrightsville,  off  T.R.  783.  Favorable  for  small  fishing  craft 
only.  (B-P-GO-C) 

Goldsboro,  Pa.  Fish  Commission  site.  Rt.  262.  (S-P-GO-N) 

New  Cumberland,  one-half  mile  south  off  Rt.  111.  (B-P-N) 
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jovernor  Scranton  Proclaims  First  Pennsylvania  Safe  Boating  Week 


LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR  Raymond  P.  Shafer  issued  on  June  17,  a proclamation  for 
Governor  William  W.  Scranton  proclaiming  Safe  Boating  Week  in  Pennsylvania  from 
June  28  through  July  4.  This  is  the  first  time  that  Safe  Boating  Week  has  been  recog- 
nized by  a Commonwealth  proclamation. 


fFrvr’.wvrr  rp.vi'.oj  1 1 1 1 i'i'.h 


ISSUING  PROCLAMATION  for  Governor  Scranton  is  Lieutenant  Governor  Shafer.  Seated,  left  to  right— Mrs.  Carl  Sheppard,  wife  of 
the  boating  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Albert  M.  Day,  executive  director,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission;  Lt.  Governor  Shafer; 
Edward  R.  Tharp,  Assistant  Executive  Director  Watercraft  Safety  Division,  Fish  Commission;  Dr.  Maurice  K.  Goddard,  Secretary, 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters.  Standing,  left  to  right — Paul  Smith,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary;  Art  N.  Solomon,  USCG  Auxiliary; 
Lt.  Earl  W.  Hill,  U.  S.  Power  Squadron;  Howard  R.  Heiny,  member,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission;  Martin  R.  Horlacher,  Cl\airman— 
Boating  Advisory  Board  and  Robert  Broughton,  Deputy  Attorney  General. 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
GOVERNORS  OFFICE 
HARRISBURG 


June  16,  1964 


GREETINGS: 


The  week  of  June  28,  1964,  to  July  4,  1964, 
has  been  procla imed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  National  Safe  Boating  Week. 

3oating  ha3  become  a major  form  of  recreation 
and  an  Important  Industry  ir.  Pennsylvania  aa  well  as 
in  the  Nation.  Pennsylvania  has  within  the  past  year 
enacted  a Motor  Boat  Law  conforming  to  the  Federal 
Boating  Act,  and  providing  for  a large  increase  in 
boating  safety  activities. 

I am  pleased  to  proclaim  the  week  ol‘  June 
28,  1964,  to  July  4,  1S64,  as  SAFE  BOATING  WEEK  In 
Pennsylvania,  ana  I invite  the  thousands  of  our 
citizens  boating  on  Commonwealth  waters  to  become 
familiar  with  Pennsylvania ' 3 new  coating  requl cements 
and  to  exercise  courtesy  find  common  sense  In  their 
enjoyment  of  this  rapidly  growing  form  of  recreation. 
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EDGAR  S.  LONG,  a 5th  Division  training  officer,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary,  displays  the  1964  courtesy  examination  sticker  and  urges 
all  pleasure  boatmen  to  take  advantage  of  the  free  courtesy  in- 
spection this  year.  Just  get  in  touch  with  your  local  flotilla  and  an 
inspector  will  be  made  available. 


HaVE  you  taken  advantage  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary  courtesy  motorboat  examination  yet?  If  not, 
why  not? 

This  year,  more  than  ever  before  because  of  our  new 
boating  regualtions,  it’s  to  the  boat  owner’s  advantage  to 
have  the  examination  performed.  It  will  not  only  assist 
the  wardens  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  but  you 
can  expect,  unless  halted  for  some  flagrant  violation,  fewer 
interruptions  when  they  notice  that  1964  courtesy  ex- 
amination sticker  on  the  windshield  and  know  at  a glance 
that  everything  is  ship-shape. 

A courtesy  inspection  doesn’t  take  long,  perhaps  30 
minutes  at  the  most,  and  if  you  pass  with  flying  colors 
you  have  that  contented  feeling  that  your  craft  is  properly 
equipped. 

Of  course,  if  the  results  are  the  other  way  around,  it’s 
time  to  do  something  about  it. 

In  making  the  examination  the  USCG  Auxiliary  inspec- 
tor has  a check  list  and  the  results  of  the  inspection,  which 
is  strictly  voluntary,  are  turned  over  to  the  owner.  Keep 
in  mind  this  is  one  of  the  services  provided  by  the  regular 
Coast  Guard,  through  its  auxiliary  unit,  but  even  if  your 
craft  fails  to  measure  up  to  the  standards  set  forth  on  the 
list  no  violation  report  is  filed  with  the  USCG. 

First  the  inspector  checks  out  the  legal  requirements, 
such  as,  papers,  numbers,  lights,  life  saving  devices, 
whistle  or  other  sound  producing  device,  carburetor  flame 
arrestors  on  inboard  craft,  ventilation  and  fire  extinguishers. 
The  latter,  I understand,  are  a must  item  from  now  on  in 
order  to  obtain  the  sticker. 

Under  section  2,  labelled  additional  requirements— 
auxiliary,  are  such  items  as:  galley  stove,  whether  it’s  the 
recommended  type  and  properly  installed;  fuel  tanks,  car- 
buretor drip  pan  installation,  electrical  installation,  anchor 
and  line,  bilges  clean  and  free  from  fire  hazards,  and 
general  condition  of  the  vessel. 

Section  3,  covering  auxiliary  requirements  for  Class  A 
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craft  (less  than  16  feet  in  length),  requires  a distress  flare, 
oar  or  paddle,  pump  or  bailer. 

Some  of  the  items  listed  as  advisable  to  have  aboard, 
depending  on  size  of  craft,  location  and  use  of  boat, 
include: 

Anchors  (1  light,  1 heavy),  long  anchor  chain  or 
line,  binoculars,  boat  hook,  compass  (without  one  it’s 
possible  to  get  lost  in  the  fog  on  the  Susquehanna  River), 
fenders,  first  aid  kit  and  know  how  to  use  it,  insect 
repellent,  lantern,  mooring  line,  spare  batteries,  spare 
propeller,  sun  glasses,  sunburn  lotion,  and  spare  parts,  : 
especially  shear  pins  and  a pair  of  spark  plugs. 

Got  pencil  and  paper  handy?  Good.  Now  jot  down  these  ( 
two  dates— Saturday  and  Sunday,  July  18  and  19— and  keep 
them  in  mind  since  they  are  the  dates  set  for  the  11th  annual 
Port  Indian  Regatta  on  the  Schuylkill  River,  near  Norristown. 

Sponsored  by  the  Port  Indian  Civic  and  Boating  Assn.,  the 
annual  regatta  is  a mecca  for  speedsters  some  of  whom  have, 
in  recent  years,  broken  one  record  after  another. 

Where,  and  what,  is  Port  Indian?  It’s  a small  community, 
compri  ed  of  approximately  70  homes  in  West  Norristown  Twp., 
Montgomery  Co.,  not  far  from  Norristown. 

William  A.  Moore,  of  509  S.  Schuylkill  Ave.,  who  is  once 
again  serving  as  race  director,  explained  the  annual  regatta 
serves  a two-fold  purpose.  It  is  not  only  a competitive  event 
for  hydroplane  operators  hut  it  is  also  that  community’s  “bread 
and  butter.” 

To  more  fully  explain  the  latter,  Moore  said  Port  Indian  is 
reached  by  one  lone  private  road  ( which  is  open  to  the  public ) 
and  funds  derived  from  past  events  have  been  used  to  resurface 
this  stretch  of  road  as  well  as  to  build  a bridge  according  to 
state  specifications.  Future  goals  include  a water  drainage 
program  and  street  lights  for  the  community. 

The  regatta  had  its  start  back  in  1953  when  a group  of  local 
boating  enthusiasts  got  together  for  the  purpose  of  staging 
races.  Advance  publicity  in  the  local  newspapers  brought 
visitors  into  Port  Indian  by  the  thousands,  along  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Delaware  River  Yachtmen’s  League  and  the 
American  Power  Boat  Assn. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  first  event  featured  a lot  of  surprise 
thrills  by  unexpected  spills  and  dangerous  wildcat  racing  tactics 
which  were  frowned  upon  by  the  yachtsmen’s  group  and  the 
power  boat  association  representatives. 

They  pointed  out  the  dangers  involved,  and  the  risks  taken 
in  such  strictly  amateur  events,  and  finally  persuaded  the  Port 
Indian  boaters  to  arrange  for  sanctioned  events  where  the  con- 
testants are  covered  by  insurance,  must  abide  by  certain  rules 
and  regulations,  and  all  events  are  staged  with  the  proper 
rescue  equipment  standing  by. 

The  fish  warden  in  that  area  came  up  with  quite  a few 
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George  Cusick,  Cambridge,  Md.,  in  "Red  Top."  This  145  cubic  inch 
class  craft  broke  the  class  record  in  1961  with  a speed  of  85.713  MPH. 


Mike  Thomas,  Harvey  Cedars,  N.  J.,  driving  "Apache"  which 
shattered  the  record  in  the  266  cubic  inch  hydroplane  class  when 
it  hit  the  137.000  MPH  mark  at  Port  Indian. 


helpful  suggestions.  The  following  spring  he  brought  along 
fohn  S.  Ogden,  regional  warden  supervisor,  and  together  they 
Duthned  an  elaborate  patrol  system  which  is  still  in  use.  Walter 
Burkhart,  current  warden  for  Montgomery  and  Philadelphia 
Counties,  is  now  assisting  the  association  in  planning  its  annual 
event. 

At  the  very  beginning  conventional  type  pleasure  craft, 
powered  with  outboard  motors,  were  used  but  eventually  the 
race  pattern  changed  and  today  the  regatta  involves  exclusively 
inboard  hydroplanes. 

Unfortunately,  and  this  is  generally  the  case  in  growing 
ventures  of  this  kind,  the  budget  to  meet  expenses  also  jumped 
from  $500  to  nearly  $10,000. 

There’s  no  doubt  about  it,  this  is  an  extremely  popular,  well 
received  event,  with  drivers  trailering  in  their  craft  from  the 
entire  eastern  seaboard,  from  Canada  to  Miami,  Fla.,  and  as 
far  west  as  Michigan.  As  a rule,  Moore  wrote,  the  number  of 
entrants  ranges  between  50  and  100  each  year. 

Not  only  does  this  two-day  event  feature  competition  be- 
tween craft  on  a closed  course,  the  association  has  also  had 
a kilometer  surveyed  and  sets  aside  one  day  for  kilo  time  trials 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  world’s  straightaway  speed 
records. 

To  date  22  world’s  hydroplane  records  have  been  broken  in 
the  traps  with  the  top  speed  set  last  October  when  Mike  Thomas 
piloted  his  266  cubic  meter  hydroplane  “Apache”  to  a speed 
of  137.000  miles  per  hour. 

In  past  years  some  of  the  other  records,  all  recognized  by 
the  Union  of  International  Motorboating,  American  Powerboat 
Assn.,  were  as  follows: 

In  case  the  crowd,  estimated  at  10,000  last  year,  becomes  a 
bit  restless  the  association  has  lined  up  a water  ski  show  for 
between  the  classes  by  the  Port  Indian  Ski  Club,  Inc.  Members 
of  this  organization  put  on  quite  a demonstration  of  skill,  a 
comedy  act  and  follow  up  with  a ski  spectacular  involving 
speed  jumping  and  reverse  flying  on  the  kite. 

A two-day  show  of  this  kind  requires  a tremendous  amount 
of  exact  planning  which  no  doubt  begins  for  the  next  year 
right  after  the  last  race  has  been  run. 

There’s  advertising  to  be  obtained,  contestants  to  be  notified 


CLASS  SPEED  MPH  DISTANCE 


well  in  advance,  and  the  safety  committee  has  its  hands  full 
arranging  for  the  necessary  number  of  patrol  boats,  qualified 
personnel  to  man  them  and  rescue  equipment. 

Seven  boats  are  required  for  the  Port  Indian  course  along 
with  one  larger  craft  equipped  with  a wire  basket  stretcher 
and  a physician;  not  to  mention  experienced  boat  captains, 
mates  with  first  aid  experience,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  or  Fish 
Commission  required  equipment  for  each  boat,  and  radio 
communications. 

Also  required  are  two  ambulances,  one  at  the  starting  line; 
plus  a fire  engine  at  the  pits  and  equipped  to  fight  gaseous 
type  fires. 

Once  again  Moore  has  been  chosen  race  director  for  the 
1964  event  with  John  C.  King,  68  W.  Indian  Lane,  Port  Indian, 
and  Jacob  D.  Moser,  2011  W.  Main  St.,  Jeffersonville,  as  the 
co-chairmen. 

Moore,  considered  the  busiest  and  hardest  working  man  in 
Port  Indian,  is  the  holder  of  the  PICBA  outstanding  citizenship 
award,  and  in  1962  received  the  trophy  as  the  most  outstand- 
ing race  director  of  Region  3 Hydro  Class.  Last  April  (1963) 
he  received,  along  with  William  Hamilton,  of  West  Indian 
Lane,  a life  membership  in  the  organization— the  highest  honor 
ever  given  by  the  PICBA. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  that  the  civic  and  boating 
organization,  while  it  handles  all  the  planning,  is  aided  by 
various  other  area  organizations  during  the  actual  regatta. 

As  a result  a pat  on  the  back  is  extended  to  the  Ladies’ 
Auxiliary  of  Port  Indian,  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary, 
Flotilla  27;  the  Norristown  Boat  Club,  the  Penquin  Boat  Club, 
to  the  Delaware  Valley  Parachute  Club  for  its  entertainment, 
and  to  Warden  Burkhart. 

Despite  the  amount  of  work  in  preparing  for  the  regatta, 
the  organization  still  finds  time  to  treat  the  youngsters  and 
each  year  plays  host  to  some  250  underprivileged  children  from 
St.  Gabriel’s  Hall,  Judge  Knights’  Foundation  “Camp  Rainbow” 
and  St.  Joseph’s  Protectory  for  Girls. 

Incidentally  the  racing,  despite  the  noise  of  the  engines  and 
the  churned  up  waters,  has  no  adverse  effect  on  fishing,  Moore 
said.  Instead,  as  one  fisherman  informed  him,  “when  the  boats 
are  running,  who  goes  fishing.” 


DATE 

BOAT  NAME 

DRIVER 

7/26/59 

Bo  Bo  Too 

Alton  Pierson 

11/19/61 

Miss  Peaches 

Ronnie  Heam 

7/26/59 

My  Sin  111 

Henry  Vogel 

11/19/61 

Red  Top 

George  Cusick 
“Doc”  Moor 

7/26/59 

Southern  Air  IV 

7/24/60 

Tach  1 

Victor  Bupp 

7/21/62 

Bad  News 

Lewis  Darr 

12/11/60 

Meine  Schmatze 

Frank  Myers 

12/11/60 

Jo-Carol-Too 

Bob  Pern 

7/21/62 

Jo-Carol-Too 

Bob  Perri 

11/19/61 

J-l 

Richard  O’Dea 

280  Hydro 

106.049 

Mile 

280  Hydro 

103.831 

Kilo 

225  Hydro 

114.118 

Mile 

145  Hydro 

85.713 

Kilo 

48  Hydro 

90.342 

Mile 

44  Hydro 

62.614 

Mile 

44  Hydro 

63.540 

Kilo 

44  Runabout 

57.279 

Mile 

Jersey  Skiff 

58.489 

Mile 

Jersey  Skiff 

65.508 

Kilo 

OUTBOARD 

A Hydro 

72.943 

Kilo 
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The  Great  American 

WEEK  END  COMBO 

Boating-Camping- Angling 


A week  end  of  fishing  with  the  boys  is  as  American 
as  the  bald  eagle.  It’s  not  that  the  average  angler  is  against 
togetherness,  it’s  just  that  an  occasional  few  days  of 
roughing  it  away  from  home  in  the  company  of  old  fishing 
cronies  seems  to  give  a man  a new  lease  on  life.  But  maybe 
roughing  it  is  no  longer  an  apt  description,  for  modern 
equipment  can  make  a week  end  fishing  trip  pretty  easy 
going.  New  ideas  in  camping,  fishing  and  boating  gear 
have  taken  out  most  of  the  work  and  added  a lot  of  fun. 

Compact  camping  trailers  with  comfortable  sleeping 
accommodations  and  modern  cooking  conveniences  are 
becoming  increasingly  more  popular  with  week  end  fisher- 
men. New  lightweight  and  easy-to-pitch  tents  are  avail- 
able for  those  who  prefer  to  live  under  canvas.  Portable 
cook  stoves  and  lanterns  have  been  improved.  Well- 
insulated  ice  chests  make  it  simple  to  transport  catches 
several  hundred  miles  without  fear  of  spoilage. 

Boating  has  also  kept  pace  with  the  swing  to  easy  out- 
door living.  With  modern  trailers,  pulling  large  boats 
through  backwood  trails  is  no  problem.  Fisherman  now 
find  launching  ramps  on  all  but  the  most  remote  of  lakes 
and  lightweight  cartop  boats  can  be  used  where  ramps 
have  not  yet  been  built.  Dependable  outboard  motors 
are  available  to  power  every  size  and  type  of  boat. 

When  choosing  a fishing  rig  for  either  rental  or  purchase, 
the  Evinrude  outboard  people  suggest  that  you  take  a few 
factors  into  consideration.  The  type  of  water  on  which 
you  will  be  fishing  and  the  maximum  number  of  people 
the  boat  must  carry  are  the  most  important.  If  your  fishing 
•will  be  confined  to  a small  inland  lake  and  limited  to  two 
people,  a 12  to  14-footer  powered  by  a three  horsepower 
outboard  will  do  nicely.  When  fishing  on  larger  bodies 
of  water  with  more  people  aboard,  a larger  and  more 
seaworthy  rig  is  recommended.  In  addition  to  being  more 
comfortable,  a larger  boat  with  a more  powerful  engine 
will  allow  you  to  get  to  and  from  distant  fishing  spots 
faster  and  off  the  lake  quicker  if  foul  weather  should  de- 
velop. A good  way  to  get  firsthand  information  on  the 
most  appropriate  type  of  rig  to  use  it  to  talk  to  other 
fishermen  who  are  familiar  with  the  area. 

If  you  own  or  are  thinking  about  buying  a camping 
trailer  you  may  want  to  consider  a cartop  boat,  as  pulling 
two  trailers  is  a little  awkward.  A regular  cartop  carrier 
is  all  that  is  needed  to  transport  a boat  of  this  type.  Most 
cartop  boats  are  lightweight  and  are  easily  loaded  and 
unloaded  by  two  men.  The  outboard  motor  is  carried  in 
the  trunk  of  the  car.  There  are  also  small  camping  trailers 
available  which  fold  down  to  make  a flat  bed  for  carrying 
a boat. 

If  it’s  been  a while  since  you’ve  gotten  together  for  a 
week  end  of  fishing  with  the  boys,  you’ve  been  missing  a 
lot.  Why  not  talk  it  up  with  your  fishing  cronies  and  get 
things  rolling  soon. 


NEW  IDEAS  IN  CAMPING,  BOATING  AND  ANGLING  equipment  have 
made  it  easy  to  take  week  end  fishing  trips  to  even  distant  water* 
ways.  This  compact  camping  trailer  serves  two  purposes.  It  folds  flat 
for  transporting  a boat  and  quickly  converts  to  a sleeping  trailer  upon 
arrival  at  the  campsite. 


PORTABLE  COOK  STOVES  are  ideal  for  preparing  outdoor  meals.  A 
cartop  boat  turned  upside  down  can  be  used  for  a camp  table.  The 
lightweight,  easy-to-erect  tent  provides  comfortable  sleeping  facilities. 
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TRAILERIN'— ACCESS  TO  FUN 

Attach  a boat  trailer  onto  a car  and  it  becomes  an 
unlimited  ticket  to  adventure  on  America’s  great  water 
ways! 

The  sturdy,  dependable  but  often  unhearlded  boat 
trailer  has  put  carefree  fun  on  the  water  within  minutes 
of  once-land-locked  outdoor  lovers. 

A few  years  back,  most  pleasure  boatmen  were  those 
fortunate  enough  to  own  property  on  a lake  where  they 
could  permanently  moor  their  craft  or  who  could  foot  the 
bill  to  rent  year  around  mooring  sites.  Having  access  to 
a permanent  mooring  spot  no  longer  concerns  the  out- 
board boatman.  He  parks  the  craft  in  his  backyard  and 
his  trailer  does  the  rest. 

In  1947,  only  3,700  boat  trailers  were  sold.  Now  about 
200,000  are  sold  annually. 

Usually  the  actual  “fun”  items,  boats  and  motors,  get 
all  the  glory  and  attention  and  vital  helpers  like  the  boat 
trailer  command  secondary  interest.  But  the  importance 
of  boat  trailers  and  their  steady  improvement  deserves 
recognition. 

Among  the  latest  trailer  features  are  self-activating  surge 
brakes  which  add  to  trailering  safety  and  efficiency.  In- 
troduced on  large  trailers  just  a few  years  ago,  this  feature 
can  now  be  obtained  on  many  smaller  trailers.  When  the 
driver  brakes  his  car,  the  force  is  “felt”  by  a coupling  on 
the  trailer’s  hitch  bar  which  activates  the  brakes.  When 
the  car  accelerates,  the  action  is  reversed,  releasing  the 
brakes.  An  electric  switch  releases  the  brake  when  the 
car  is  put  into  reverse  gear.  These  brakes  require  no 
mechanical  car-to-trailer  hook  up. 

Trailer  tilting  systems  have  been  improved  for  easier 
launching.  There  are  also  new  suspension  systems  and 
new  types  of  rollers  and  boat  cradles  . . . giving  the  boat 
a gentler  ride  and  adding  to  driving  peace  of  mind. 

Trailers  have  handy  accessories,  too.  Dollies  are  availa- 
ble which  permit  the  boatman  to  move  his  rig  easily  when 
it  is  disconnected  from  the  car,  and  there  are  “third  wheels” 
which  when  attached  at  the  hitch  bar  keep  the  trailer  level 
when  standing  alone. 

Power  winches  are  now  available  for  most  trailers. 
Operating  with  only  a little  “juice”  from  the  car  battery, 
these  work-savers  make  pulling  the  boat  onto  the  trailer 
a job  for  Mrs.  Boatman. 

All  this  plus  improvements  in  styling,  hitches,  lights  and 
low  maintenance  have  made  the  boatman’s  tag-a-long  a 
real  family  fun  provider. 


"Cost  a little  more  than  you  figured,  eh?" 


BOATING  IS  EASIER  THAN  EVER! 

Few  boatmen  think  about  how  far  outboard  motors 
have  advanced  from  even  a few  years  ago  as  they  climb 
into  their  boats,  turn  a key  and  glide  smoothly  away  from 
the  dock. 

Yet  some  of  the  advances  common  on  outboard  motors 
today  are  the  results  of  many,  many  hours  of  engineering 
work. 

Take  electric  starting.  The  early  outboards  had  a wheel 
on  the  top  of  the  powerhead.  To  start  the  motor  the 
operator  would  grasp  the  wheel  and  spin  it.  Sometimes  the 
motor  would  catch  on  the  first  try— but  usually  it  took 
quite  a few,  occasionally  interspersed  with  a few  salty 
epithets. 

Later  developments  included  a rope  wound  around  the 
wheel.  This  helped  some  but  it  was  not  until  the  advent 
of  true  electric  starting  that  outboarding  became  universal 
fun  particularly  to  the  ladies. 

Another  device,  introduced  by  Johnson  Motors,  is  an 
automatic  choke.  Attached  directly  to  the  carburetor,  the 
automatic  choke  opens  or  closes  according  to  the  heat  of 
the  engine.  The  result  is  smoother  starting  no  matter 
what  the  weather. 

Tucked  into  the  powerhead  of  better  motors  is  a thermo- 
stat; also  important  for  the  smooth  running  of  an  out- 
board. It  controls  the  circulation  of  water  keeping  it  at 
a constant  temperature. 

These  devices  and  others  like  them,  aren’t  glamorous. 
Nobody  thinks  about  them  but  they  are  there  to  help 
make  outboarding  easier  and  more  fun  for  everybody. 
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DEPTH  finders,  once  considered  to  be  luxury  items  for 
the  skipper  who  had  everything,  are  becoming  increasingly 
more  popular  with  outboard  boatmen.  Modern  units  are 
relatively  inexpensive  to  buy,  easy  to  install  and  a lot  of 
fun  to  use.  They  will  tell  you  at  a glance  just  how  much 
water  is  under  the  boat. 

Although  several  makes  and  models  are  available,  they 
all  work  basically  the  same.  They  measure  the  time  it 
takes  for  sound  waves  sent  from  the  boat  to  be  bounced 
off  the  waterway  bottom  back  to  the  boat.  The  elapsed 
time  is  registered  on  the  equipment  in  feet  or  fathoms. 
The  sound  waves  are  transmitted  from  and  back  to  a 
transducer  unit  usually  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

Depth  sounding  equipment  can  be  useful  in  several 
ways.  The  most  obvious  advantage  is  that  the  possibility 
of  going  aground  in  strange  waters  is  elimianted  or  at 
least  lessened  considerably.  The  equipment  is  especially 
helpful  when  boating  at  night  or  in  fog. 

By  taking  readings  at  various  points  and  then  comparing 
them  with  those  on  a chart,  it  is  possible  to  locate  your 
exact  position  on  charted  waterways.  On  uncharted 
waters,  depth  finders  can  be  used  to  make  your  own  charts 
for  future  reference. 

Depth  finders  are  often  used  to  locate  fish.  Although  a 
school  of  fish  that  happens  to  pass  under  the  boat  will 
cause  the  equipment  to  react,  more  experienced  fishermen 
use  depth  sounders  to  locate  general  areas  they  feel  will 
produce  fish.  This  calls  for  a pretty  good  understanding 
of  fish  habits.  The  depth  of  water  and  type  of  bottom 
preferred  by  various  species  must  be  predetermined.  This 
kind  of  information  is  usually  not  too  hard  to  find. 

Depth  sounding  devices  for  outboard  boats  can  be  pur- 
chased for  about  $100— some  are  less  and  other  much 
more.  Most  of  them  operate  on  a 12-volt  system.  Ac- 
curate soundings  may  be  taken  when  the  boat  is  operating 
at  approximately  10  mph  or  less. 

If  you  have  a few  dollars  left  in  your  boating  budget 
this  season,  you  may  want  to  consider  the  purchase  of 
depth  sounding  equipment.  It  can  add  a whole  new 
dimension  to  your  boating  fun. 


IF  BOAT  "FITS",  "WEAR"  IT 

Buying  a boat  is  like  buying  a pair  of  shoes— both  have 
to  fit,  comfortably  and  with  style. 

The  “fit”  of  the  new  boat  could  well  be  compared  with 
size— size  of  the  family  using  it,  performance  required  in 
terms  of  speed  and  power,  and  the  jobs  the  boat  will  be 
expected  to  do;  cruising,  fishing  or  water  skiing. 

Another  aspect  of  size  or  “fit”  is  in  consideration  of  the 
area  for  the  boating.  Very  small  lakes,  for  instance,  might 
call  for  a smaller  rig  than  in  big  lakes  or  off  shore  situations. 
Of  course,  if  the  purchaser  plans  to  trail  his  boat  a great 
deal,  the  boat  should  be  adaptable  to  all  situations. 

“Style”  is  more  than  the  way  a boat  looks  on  the  show- 
room floor.  “It  has  to  do  with  the  company  the  boat  will 
keep;  with  its  owners  and  with  the  ‘family’  -of  boats  in  its 
home  port.  Pride  in  the  boat  by  its  owners  and  respect 
for  it  by  boating  neighbors  will  soon  establish  a boat’s 
style.” 
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BLACK  CRAPPIE 

(Pomoxis  nigromaculatus) 

The  black  crappie  also  called  “calico  bass”  and  “crappie  bass”  is  one  of  our  larger  panfish 
now  widely  distributed  in  the  warmer,  larger  streams  and  impoundments  of  Pennsylvania.  Its 
close  relative,  the  white  crappie,  is  less  common  in  the  state  and  often  over-populates  the 
waters  where  it  is  found  resulting  in  stunted,  unattractive  fish. 

The  black  crappie  may  reach  a maximum  length  of  12  to  14  inches  and  a weight  of  one  to 
two  pounds.  Fish  eight  to  ten  inches  in  length  are  common  in  Pennsylvania  and  produce 
good  sport  on  light  tackle.  The  world  record  is  five  pounds  taken  in  the  Santee-Cooper 
Reservoir,  South  Carolina.  The  flesh  of  the  crappie  is  white  and  sweet  but  tends  to  be  softer 
in  summer. 

Crappies  spawn  in  May  and  June  over  depressions  fanned  out  by  the  males  in  shallow 
areas  over  the  roots  of  aquatic  plants,  usually  in  rather  dense  cover.  Food  consists  of  small 
fish,  insects  and  crustaceans.  Small  minnows,  worms,  spinners,  spoons  and  artificial  flies  are 
the  best  lures.  Ice  fishing  with  small  minnows,  especially  at  night,  produces  excellent  sport  at 
a time  when  the  flesh  is  especially  good. 

ROCK  BASS 

(Ambloplites  rupestris) 

This  panfish  has  a big  mouth  and  a red  eye  and  is  commonly  encountered  particularly  in 
rivers  and  in  the  smaller  streams  of  the  state. 

The  rock  bass  may  reach  a weight  of  one  pound  or  more  in  larger  waters;  the  usual  size 
range  taken  by  fishermen  is  from  six  to  eight  inches.  When  taken  in  clear,  clean  water,  the 
flesh  is  palatable  but  generally  is  not  considered  as  good  eating  as  most  other  panfish. 

Spawning  occurs  in  May  or  June  usually  in  shallow  water  over  gravel  areas  near  sunken 
logs,  brush  or  other  shelter.  Food  consists  of  aquatic  insects,  small  fish,  snails  and  crus- 
taceans. Earthworms,  spinner  combinations,  and  small  minnows  are  popular  baits. 

YELLOW  PERCH 

(Perea  flavescens) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  panfish  in  the  lakes  of  the  northeast  and  northwest,  includ- 
ing Lake  Erie.  Elsewhere  in  the  state  it  frequently  stunts  and  is  not  a desirable  species. 

Perch  may  reach  a weight  of  two  or  three  pounds  but  fish  eight  to  ten  inches  in  length 
are  more  commonly  found  in  the  fisherman’s  creel.  The  flesh  is  w'hite  and  sweet  as  in  the 
case  of  its  close  relative,  the  walleye,  and  like  the  walleye,  it  is  usually  found  in  schools. 

Yellow  perch  spawn  shortly  after  the  ice  goes  out,  the  eggs  being  deposited  in  long  ac- 
cordian-like  masses  of  jelly  which  protect  them  until  hatching  and  which  frequently  lodge  on 
submerged  brush  and  aquatic  plants.  Their  food  consists  of  aquatic  insects,  crustaceans  and 
small  fish.  The  best  baits  are  earthworms,  small  minnow's  and  the  worm-spinner  combination. 

BLUEGILL 

(Lepomis  macrochirus) 

This  is  one  of  the  larger  members  of  the  sunfish  family  now  widely  introduced  throughout 
the  state.  It  is  a common  panfish  in  farm  ponds  and  frequently  becomes  over-populated  and 
stunted.  Another  popular  sunfish  found  mostly  in  the  larger  streams  of  the  state  is  the  red- 
breast sunfish.  This  handsome  panfish  which  resembles  the  bluegill  very  closely  is  native  to 
the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  River  basins.  There  are  several  other  sunfishes  in  the  state 
but  except  for  the  pumpkinseed,  most  of  them  are  small  in  size  and  relatively  unimportant. 
Hybrids  among  the  sunfishes  are  very  common  and  are  frequently  larger  than  the  original 
parents. 

Bluegills  prefer  the  same  type  of  habitat  as  the  largemouth  bass  and  are  often  associated 
w'ith  them.  The  spawming  season  is  more  extended  than  that  of  other  sunfish  and  ranges 
from  May  into  August  in  some  w’aters.  It  is  more  of  a surface  feeder  than  the  other  sunfish 
and  normally  reaches  a larger  size— up  to  11  or  12  inches— and  is  considered  better  eating. 
Like  the  perch,  it  is  usually  found  in  schools  and  this  is  true  even  on  the  spawning  beds.  Its 
nest  is  similar  to  that  of  the  pumpkinseed  except  that  it  is  somewhat  larger  and  generally 
found  in  colonies.  The  food  consists  of  aquatic  insects,  crustaceans  and  occasionally  small 
minnows.  Worms,  flies,  crickets,  fly  and  spinner  combinations  and  small  spinning  lures  are 
best  for  taking  this  fish. 

PUMPKINSEED 

(Lepomis  gibbosus) 

This  is  one  of  the  commonest  sunfish  in  Pennsylvania  and  is  the  “sunny”  of  the  barefoot 
boy.  It  is  rather  widely  distributed  in  streams  and  lakes  over  the  state  and  is  commonly 
associated  with  the  largemouth  bass. 

The  sunfish  is  one  of  the  smaller  panfish  and  although  considered  less  desirable  for  the 
table  than  the  bluegill  or  the  redbreast  sunfish,  it  is  nevertheless  accepted  fare.  A pumpkin- 
seed eight  inches  in  length  is  better  than  average  size  but  occasionally  individuals  up  to  a 
pound  may  be  taken. 

Pumpkinseeds  spawn  in  May  or  June  in  shallow  water  close  to  shore.  Males  build  and 
guard  the  nest.  This  fish  is  more  of  a bottom  feeder  than  the  bluegill  and  lives  on  snails, 
aquatic  insects,  leeches  and  small  minnows.  Worms,  flies  and  small  spinning  lures  are  most 
popular  for  thic  ficV> 


Reeling  In  With  The  Old-Timers 


By  BEN  C.  ROBINSON 


T HERE  were  many  features  the  old-time  casting  reels  had 
that  we  have  to  look  back  on  with  respect  and  a certain 
amount  of  proud  nostalgic  affection.  We  are  living  in  a 
changing  world  of  constantly  changing  fishing  tackle,  un- 
derstood and  recognized  by  the  veteran  angler  as  well  as 
the  novice. 

Come  along  while  I review  some  of  the  virtues  of  the 
past  and  long-gone  models  of  casting  equipment.  For 
example,  the  wonderful  precision  casting  feats,  that  many 
of  our  one-time  experts  in  this  line  of  outdoor  diversions, 
demonstrated  with  their  fabled  old-time  Meek,  Milan, 
Bluegrass,  Redifore,  Old  “Kaintuck,”  Simplex,  Julius  Vom 
Hofe’s,  Acme’s,  Expert  and  Premier  models  of  the  two, 
three  and  four  multiplying  spool  turning  favorites  of  a past 
and  gone  era.  These  are,  of  course,  only  a few  of  the 
one-time  favored  models  of  an  earlier  generation  of  bait 
casting  line  spoolers.  There  were  many  of  them.  Some 
with  much  higher  price  tags  attached  to  them  than  others, 
much  like  today. 


Generally  speaking,  however,  these  were  all  reels  on 
which  some  of  our  veteran  fishermen  can  look  back  on 
with  nostalgic  favor. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  all  my  many  scores  of  bait  cast- 
ing reels  that  have  been  part  and  parcel  of  my  fishing 
years  with  the  artificial  minnow,  the  wooden  and  plastic 
plug  and  the  metal  wobbler  and  spinning  lures  was  an  old 
Abbey  & Imbrie,  “Acme”  reel  that  I recall  paying  some- 
thing like  $3.00  for  at  our  local  hardware  store.  With  this 
reel  I probably  caught  more  big  fish  in  the  time  I used  it 
than  with  any  other  succeeding  models  of  good,  bad  and 
indifferent  types  and  makes  of  revolving,  open-faced  spool 
reels  since  then. 

There  was  one  reel  I have  owned  that  far  and  away 
overshadowed  all  the  previous  quadruple  multiplying, 
Acme’s,  Premier’s-Tournament,  Expert’s,  and  a host  of 
other  brands  that  fitted  into  my  very  limited  resources  of 
that  early  period.  It  was  a famous  old  Milan  a fishing 
buddy  of  those  days  picked  up  from  a famous  sporting 


MANY  MODELS  of  bait  casting  reels  the  author  has  used  during  the  past  48  years.  Upper  left,  top 
row  is  the  first  old  multiplying  Abbie  & Imbrie  the  writer  used,  cost  about  $3  in  1916.  Next,  on  left, 
is  an  Italian  Medusa  model  of  single  action  used  for  pike  and  perch  in  Italian  waters.  Third  from  left, 
top  row,  is  the  first  of  the  famed  Heddon's,  "Model  3-35's"  that  came  out  in  1922  with  level  winding 
attachment.  Others  are  more  modern  versions,  extending  over  the  years  to  the  front  row  of  Pfiueger 
Supreme,  Shakespeare  President,  Heddon's  New  Heritage,  Garcia  Ambassadeur  and  Zebco  push-button 
spin  casting  version. 
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goods  firm  down  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  I used  this  reel  one 
great  season  in  my  river  fishing  career,  with  a beautiful 
little  5%-foot  custom-made  lancewood  rod  that  another 
well-known  angler  had  picked  up  some  place  in  New 
Hampshire. 

With  the  old  Milan  I was  able  to  pick  up  smallmouth 
bass,  walleye  (we  called  them  “Sammin’  ” at  that  time), 
muskellunge  and  largemouth  “Oswego”  Green  Bass,  than 
with  any  comparable  reel  of  that  era.  The  old  Milan  went 
the  way  of  a passing  Meek  and  a Bluegrass;  all  fled 
through  my  naive  hands  at  the  time. 

Now,  those  reels  would  indeed  be  prized  possessions. 
But,  in  those  days  they  were  standard  casting  equipment. 
I have  seen  many  of  them  pass  through  all  the  phases  of 
tournament,  stream  and  lake  exhibitions  issued  by  some 
of  our  greatest  old-time  anglers.  I watched  my  one-time 
good  friend,  Fred  Arbogast,  whip  one  of  his  half -ounce 
tandem  Tin  Liz’s  all  the  way  across  a wide  river  channel 
one  balmy  day  in  August  when  feeding  smallmouth  bass 
were  cracking  at  the  edge  of  a far-off  line  of  pickerel 
weeds.  Arbogast,  at  that  time,  held  the  distance  cham- 
pionship of  the  world,  as  I recall  it.  I question  very  much 
if  there  are  many  bait  casters  today,  with  ultra  modern 
reels  could  equal  such  casts. 

The  old-time  bait  casting  reel  was  a thing  of  beauty  in 
the  hands  of  a respecting  and  reverent  caster.  It  was 
made,  in  the  better  standard  models,  such  as  the  Meek, 
Milan,  Bluegrass,  etc.,  by  expert  watchmakers  who  had 
turned  to  this  livelihood  of  crafting  those  finely  balanced 
gears  and  pivots. 

The  song  of  a good  Meek  was  something  to  always  re- 
member. In  one  of  my  old  catalogues  advertising  this 
particular  reel,  there  is  this  decriptive  phrase  used  that 
brings  back  nostalgic  memories  to  any  who  have  angled 
with  these  silky  smooth  line  spoolers  and  retrievers,  “Line 
capacity  85  yards  No.  5 Kingfisher  Line.  End  plate  di- 
ameter 1%  inches.  Spool  length  1%  inches.  Diameter  spool 
head  1%  inches— a little  oil  now  and  then— and  this  reel 
will  be  your  comrade  for  life.  Built  to  last,  to  make  ex- 
perts smile,  and  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  plug  casters 
for  light  work,  either  fishing  or  tournament.  Furnished 
with  click  only.” 

That  above  description  of  the  old-time  bait  casting 
“epic”  is  probably  one  of  the  most  revealing  features  of 
what  we  once  thought  was  the  acme  of  good  bait  casting. 
The  old-time  quadruple  multiplying  reel  was  built  with 
watch-like  precision  in  every  gear  and  mesh.  The  song 
of  a reel  of  this  standard  quality  was  then  called  a “buzz” 


ANTI-BACKLASH  reel  by  South  Bend  in  1916  . . . arrow  points  to  steel- 
wire  bail  with  adjustable  tension,  a real  innovation  of  the  time. 


Game  Commission  Photo  by  D.  L.  Batcheller 

1924  MODEL  1966  Shakespeare  Professional,  a prized  possession  of 
M.  J.  Golden,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 
Mr.  Golden  purchased  the  reel  for  $30,  a large  sum  in  1924.  It  is 
elegantly  engraved  and  with  jeweled  action.  Two  thumb  screws  on  rim 
of  reel  are  for  click  and  drag  adjustment. 


TO  GUIDE  incoming  line  evenly  over  the  spool  on  the  old  reels, 
the  index  finger  and  thumb  of  left  hand  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
the  present  day  mechanical  level  wind  arrangement.  This  slowed 
speed  of  reeling  and  gave  the  angler  more  intimate  contact  with 
the  actions  of  his  retrived  lure. 

or  a “hum,”  as  fishing  lure  or  tournament  plug  shots  straight 
for  the  target,  dropped  into  the  perfect  ring.  Here,  in 
this  one  descriptive  sentence  we  find  the  secret  of  some 
of  the  wonderful  fishing  that  was  done  with  the  past 
models  of  our  multiplying  spool  reels  for  good  game  fish. 
The  ability  to  drop  the  plug  or  spinner  and  spoon  to  the 
point  where  we  knew  a good  game  fish  was  lurking. 

The  reel  had  to  be  operated  expertly  with  the  thumb  and 
the  thumb  and  finger  to  attain  faultless  casting.  The  use 
of  the  automated  reel  often  preshadows  this  important 
part  of  fine  bait  casting.  One  gets  so  used  to  depending 
on  the  automation  of  the  self-thumbing,  monitored,  co- 
ordinated tensions,  free  spooling  and  gearless  running 
operations  of  some  of  these  new  innovations  that  the  basic 
and  fundamental  rules  of  bait  casting  are  tragically  over- 
looked. The  angler  fishes  “blind”  a good  part  of  his  time. 

The  reel  is  not  to  blame  for  careless,  scattered  and 
sloppy  casting  by  a fisherman.  It  is  not  altogether  the 
fault  of  the  reel  that  causes  the  bait  caster  to  squander 
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OLD  TIME  MULTIPLYING  Abbie  & Imbrie  being  lightly  braked  via  thumb 
at  the  flange  of  the  revolving  reel.  Veteran  anglers  of  "way-back- 
when"  were  very  adept  at  plug  heaving  and  spoon  shooting. 


' Ilf’ 


INSTANT  FISHING,  the  push-button  way,  is  available  to  beginners 
with  this  bait-spin-casting  reel.  Long  hours  of  mastering  thumbing 
techniques  on  the  old  reels  has  now  surrendered  to  the  sophistication 
of  modern  automation. 


the  largest  part  of  his  limited  and  valuable  fishing  time 
shooting  out  lures  here,  there  and  everywhere  but  where 
fish  are. 

It  is  a plain,  indisputable  fact  automation  often  breeds 
dependence  on  its  mechanical  directives  rather  than  in 
the  understanding  mind,  eye  or  the  aims  of  the  man 
handling  the  rod,  reel,  line  and  lure.  The  old-time  bait 
caster  was  forced  to  rely  on  his  own  manual  skills  in 
putting  a lure  where  it  was  best  intended.  His  thumb  had 
to  be  trained  to  perform  functions  that  now  some  built-in 
mechanical  gadget  for  his  reel  is  expected  to  do.  Which  is 
all  right,  except  for  the  fact  that  a robot  arrangement 
often  destroys  the  greatest  of  all  good  bait  casting  assets 
an  angler  could  really  enjoy. 

By  practicing  thumbing  the  revolving  spool  of  his  reel 
as  the  line  explodes  off  the  spindle  the  angler  has  con- 


MECHANICAL THUMBER  on  the  Pfleuger  Skilkast,  an  invention  of  the 
past  decade,  when  reels  were  advancing  out  of  earlier  "open  face" 
stages.  It  is  still  a big  help  to  casting.  Author  uses  this  model  with 
"Cub"  drag  attachment  on  the  crank  post  opposite  side  of  reel 
in  the  photo. 


AMONG  LATEST  reel  innovations  is  new  Heddon  Heritage  with  all- 
free-spool  shown  here.  Thumb  presses  down  on  release  lever  on 
rim  of  end  plate  to  throw  gears  free  for  the  cast.  Line  guide  drops 
forward  to  give  outgoing  line  open  clearance.  On  the  "auto-click" 
drag  model  shown  backlashes  are  almost  unknown. 


tinuous  contact  with  the  terminal  gear  of  his  outfit.  He 
knows,  via  direct  connection,  his  thumb  is  relaying  the 
velocity,  trajectory,  speed,  inclination  of  the  lure  to  the 
target. 

If  a muskie  is  feeding  in  a corner  of  a heavy  windfall 
of  drifted  cedars  and  pine  derelicts  and  the  angler  wishes 
to  present  his  chosen  lure  for  that  muskie’s  consideration, 
the  thumb  of  the  caster  has  to  be  able  to  sense  every 
action  of  the  cast  plug  or  spoon.  When  it  reaches  the 
exact  range,  it  is  blocked  with  the  sensitive  touch  of  the 
human  thumb  so  that  lure  will  fall  true.  No  forms  of 
mechanical  adjustments  are  going  to  take  the  place  of  the 
human  thumb.  Modern  reels  can  be  made  to  perform  most 
of  these  functions,  too.  But  the  old-time  thumb  and  finger 
operated  multipliers  were  great  fish  catchers.  Indeed  they 
were! 
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By  ALBERT  G.  SHIMMEL 


July , twenty -five  years  ago , Al  Shimmel  commenced  to 
write  for  the  Pennsylvania  Angler.  Over  the  years. 
Angler  readers  have  come  to  know  him  through  his  many 
articles  and  art,  though  many  have  never  actually  met 
the  man.  His  own  personality  and  thoughts  now  and  then 
show  through  his  writings  and  we  get  a glimpse  of  a warm, 
dedicated  conservationist  and  sportsman.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler  salutes  this  Silver  Anniversary  with  Mr. 
Shimmel  and  we  look  forward  to  more  lines  from  the  hard 
of  West  Decatur,  Pa. 


THE  ARTIST,  Al  Shimmel,  at  his  drawing  board,  sporting  a beard 
especially  grown  for  his  community's  1963  Centennial  celebration. 


FaTHER  IZAAK  WALTON  defined  angling  as  a contem- 
plative man’s  recreation.  Today  there  are  as  many  inter- 
pretations as  there  are  anglers. 

The  opening  day  of  the  present  season  I witnessed  the 
thrilling  moment  in  which  a six  year  old  captured  his 
first  legal  trout  from  a small  brook  that  flowed  through  a 
forested  valley.  When  the  fish  struck  he  reacted  in  a 
way  that  has  been  customary  for  boys  throughout  the  ages. 
The  rod  arched  to  his  young  strength  and  the  trout  was 
speedily  transferred  from  its  native  element  to  the  bank. 
He  then  grasped  the  fish  and  ran  as  far  up  the  bank  as 
the  restraining  line  would  permit.  When  it  squirmed  from 
his  grasp  he  pounced  upon  it  with  the  speed  of  his  Neo- 
lithic ancestors  and  secured  it  again.  I shared  the  ad- 
miration with  which  he  admired  its  color,  noted  the  pound- 
ing of  his  pulse  in  that  exciting  moment  and  cheered  his 
success.  Half  a century  ago  I was  that  boy. 

Last  week  I camped  along  a stream  in  a remote  moun- 
tain. The  trout  came  gaily  to  my  Blue  Spider.  At  dusk 
an  angler  paused  at  my  lonely  tent  and  sipped  appreci- 
atively the  cup  of  coffee  I poured  from  the  blackened  pot. 
His  creel  sagged  comfortably  under  a brace  of  fine  trout, 
his  tackle  was  fine  and  well  cared  for,  his  leathery  cheeks 
were  reddened  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  had  been  in- 
tensfied  by  his  bi-focals.  In  spite  of  his  seventy  years 
he  was  straight-backed  and  vigorous.  We  spoke  of  the 
stream,  the  evening  hatch  and  the  trout.  His  enjoyment 
of  the  sport  and  of  life  itself  was  evident  from  his  speech 
and  when  he  strode  away  down  the  trail  I realized  with 
a start  that  I had  not  even  learned  his  name  but  recognized 
him  as  a kindred  soul.  As  the  veery  sounded  his  vesper 
bells  and  the  green  hemlock  spires  became  black  silhou- 
ettes I pondered  this  sport  that  held  so  much  for  a six 
year  old  and  a man  of  ripe  years. 

Any  art  holds  a man’s  attention  in  proportion  to  the 
skill  involved  in  its  practice.  If  limit  kills  were  certain 
the  only  incentive  to  go  fishing  would  be  the  food  value 
of  the  catch.  Few  people  would  consider  profitable  the 
expenditure  of  time,  money  or  physical  effort  worth  the 
value  of  the  catch,  measured  in  pounds  and  calories. 

Trout  are  fickle  creatures.  One  day  the  rankest  amateur 
can  fill  a basket,  the  next  they  will  spurn  the  daintiest 
flies  presented  with  all  the  finesse  of  an  experienced  angler 
craftsman.  A true  angler  kills  sparingly,  knowing  that 
trout  taken  will  not  rise  when  next  he  visits  the  stream  of 
his  choice. 

The  thousands  who  follow  the  hatchery  trucks  have 
little  in  common  with  the  angler  who  kills  a brace  or  two 
of  bright  trout  for  his  own  use.  It  is  a sinful  waste  to  see 
large  catches  of  freshly  stocked  trout  killed,  carried  home 
in  a half  spoiled  condition,  displayed,  then  given  away, 
fed  to  the  family  cat,  or  finally  dumped  in  the  garbage  can, 
a disgusting  mass  of  decomposed  flesh.  The  only  value 
is  a boost  to  a deflated  ego  when  such  a catch  is  displayed 
to  non-fishing  friends.  A man  who  harvests  any  form  of 
wild  life  is  under  moral  obligation  to  make  the  best  pos- 
sible use  of  it. 

Much  of  the  charm  of  angling  is  due  to  the  surround- 
ings. In  half  a century  of  angling  three  fish  stand  out  in 
memory.  There  is  a pool  on  the  left  branch  of  Michigan’s 
Ausable  where  the  water  is  deep  green  from  the  reflection 
of  the  surrounding  trees.  Across  the  dark  water  a cedar, 
undercut  by  the  spring  freshets,  had  fallen  into  the  river. 
The  water  swirled  around  the  tip  still  green  with  foliage. 
The  green  inchworms  were  swinging  down  on  silken 
threads  to  fall  with  tiny  splashes  then  sink  slowly  toward 
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the  depths.  I had  an  imitation  tied  of  green  wool  and 
after  looking  over  the  pool  cast  it  to  the  edge  of  the  swirl 
and  allowed  it  to  sink.  As  it  dropped  slowly  a shadow 
detached  itself  from  the  branches  and  rose  slowly  to  meet 
it.  When  the  lure  disappeared  I took  in  the  slack  and 
set  the  hook.  The  rod  bucked  wildly  and  my  friend  pushed 
the  canoe  away  towards  the  tail  of  the  pool.  Minutes  later 
he  dipped  the  net  deep  and  came  up  with  the  most  beauti- 
fully colored,  perfectly  proportioned  brook  trout  I have 
ever  seen.  A piece  of  birch  bark  was  stripped  from  a 
fallen  tree  and  the  trout  bedded  with  a few  ferns  on  the 
bottom  of  the  canoe.  Then,  even  he,  stolid  woodsman 
that  he  was,  paid  tribute  with  the  remark,  “Pretty  nice 
fish.” 

There  is  a long  pool  on  the  Sinnemahoning  where  the 
bass  work  the  shallows  on  hot  summer  evenings.  The 
best  spot  is  guarded  by  a big  rock  and  a grotesque  syca- 
more tree.  The  trunk  is  divided  into  three  twisted  branches 
with  pale  bark  that  reflect  even  in  the  dimmest  light.  The 
pool  is  still  and  dark  with  the  reflections  of  the  dark  ever- 
greens and  the  mountains  that  climb  sharply  from  the 
river.  The  bank  is  lined  with  Cardinal  flowers  that  grow 
in  profusion  and  glow  at  dusk  like  lighted  candles. 

Eyes  grow  accustomed  to  dim  light  and  casting  becomes 
almost  mechanical.  I cast  toward  the  sycamore  and  the 
little  surface  wobbler  broke  the  reflections  of  the  tree  and 
stars  as  it  made  its  noisy  way  back  across  the  surface. 
There  was  a splash  and  when  the  hooks  went  home  the 
fish  took  to  the  air  in  the  spectacular  leap  of  a smallmouth 
bass.  I sensed  rather  than  saw  the  leap  in  the  darkness 
as  he  put  a satisfying  strain  on  the  rod.  Again  and  again 
he  splashed  the  surface.  Finally  I beached  him  and 
stepped  forward  to  release  the  hooks.  As  I turned  on 
the  flashlight  and  admired  his  generous  proportions  I 
noted  that  he  lay  in  a bed  of  broken  cardinal  flowers  that 
lay  about  him  in  scarlet  profusion.  The  fierce  glare  of  the 
fish,  the  scarlet  flowers  and  the  odor  of  crushed  mint 
combined  to  make  a picture  satisfying  to  any  angler. 

The  third  fish  lay  along  a deep  channel  that  marked 
the  spot  where  the  water  of  a cold  spring  entered  the 
warm  lake.  One  side  was  matted  with  pond  weed  and 
lily  pads  while  the  other  was  a wall  of  wind  driven  drift 
logs,  piled  into  a tangled  jam.  It  had  been  extremely  hot 
for  several  days  and  perhaps  fish  would  be  seeking  the 
cooler  water.  Bass  and  pickerel  are  common  in  the  lake 
with  an  occasional  musky  to  add  the  spice  of  adventure 
to  the  fishing. 

It  was  too  early  in  the  season  to  fish  seriously  for  the 
big  fighters,  my  equipment  consisted  of  a light  spinning 
rod  and  a six  pound  test  line.  The  lure  was  a frog  shaped 
pork  chunk. 

Almost  carelessly  I cast  along  the  logs,  directly  into 
he  reflections  of  the  sun.  A shadow  detached  itself  from 
:he  logs  and  intercepted  the  lure.  I jabbed  twice  with  the 
ight  rod,  hoping  to  send  the  hooks  home.  He  dropped 
nto  the  depths  and  them  came  up  with  a rush  that  carried 
iim  full  length  above  the  surface.  The  sun  caught  the 
laring  red  gills,  the  faint  tiger  stripes  and  glinted  pinkish 
;old  from  his  lank  belly.  The  scarred  pork  chunk  came 
ree  when  he  opened  his  mouth  and  I had  a glimpse  of 
iis  broad  back  as  he  headed  home  toward  the  logs.  I 
>icked  a spray  of  watercress  from  the  bank,  sat  down 
>n  a drift  log  and  let  the  tang  of  the  peppery  cress  set  the 
)icture  firmly  in  my  mind. 

I seek  no  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow  but  a 
'ig  "musky  that  one  day  leaped  against  a copper  sunset. 


Do  you  blame  me  for  visiting  this  spot  often?  Fish  that 
are  caught  and  killed  seldom  live  long  in  memory. 

Fish  retained  as  food  should  be  killed  and  cleaned  im- 
mediately. I make  it  a rule  to  kill  each  fish  I wish  to 
keep  by  breaking  its  throat  latch.  This  bleeds  the  fish 
thoroughly.  The  fish  is  then  cleaned  and  wiped  dry  with 
a paper  towel  carried  for  this  purpose.  The  blood  line 
close  to  the  backbone  is  thoroughly  removed  as  are  the 
gills.  Spoilage  starts  there.  Bed  them  in  ferns  or  evergreen 
bows  keeping  each  fish  separated  from  the  others.  Store 
them  in  a dry,  well  ventilated  creel  and  they  will  keep 
sweet  and  clean.  It  takes  a few  minutes  but  the  end 
result  is  worth  the  time.  Avoid  plastic  bags  or  rubberized 
canvas  creels  as  you  would  the  plague.  Heat  and  moisture 
are  the  factors  that  cause  spoilage. 

I stopped  fishing  one  day  at  noon  to  boil  a pot  of  cof- 
fee. Noting  a small  feeder  stream  nearby  I suspected  that 
it  might  have  its  source  in  a spring  and  followed  it  a short 
distance.  The  scene  that  opened  to  my  eyes  was  breath- 
taking in  its  beauty.  The  brook  tumbled  down  over  a 
ledge  forming  two  waterfalls  set  almost  at  right  angles 
to  each  other.  They  had  carved  two  basins  in  the  rock 
in  a way  that  even  a skilled  artist  would  envy.  Framed 
in  evergreens  with  a tangle  of  lush  vegetation  the  sun 
dappling  the  water  was  altogether  magnificent.  So  well 
was  it  hidden  that  one  could  pass  within  a few  yards  and 
not  suspect  the  beauty  that  lay  so  near. 

What  does  a sportsman  carry  in  his  creel?  Perhaps  a 
brace  or  two  of  well  cared  for  fish,  a bunch  of  watercress 
or  a sprig  of  mint  to  give  spice  to  his  evening  salad.  It 
may  be  a handful  of  delicious  woodland  mushrooms.  How 
do  you  carry  away  the  dappling  of  the  sun  on  clear  water, 
the  evening  song  of  the  hermit  thrush,  the  beauty  of  the 
frightened  fawn,  the  music  of  tumbling  waters  or  the 
cool  serenity  of  a mountain  glade?  There  was  the  cour- 
teous talk  of  chance  acquaintance,  met  on  the  stream, 
the  shared  experience  of  a fighting  fish,  and  the  play  of 
tired  muscles  that  sends  one  home,  fatigued  but  not  weary, 
in  tune  with  the  universe.  In  the  practice  of  his  art  the 
angler  is  truly  RECREATED. 
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TROUT 


By  JIM  HAYES 


FEVER 


It  has  now  been  more  than  ten  years  since  I landed  my 
first  really  big  brown  trout,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  who 
got  hooked,  him  or  me.  I say  that  because  once  you  have 
tangled  with  a brownie  weighing  four  pounds  or  better  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  ever  again  be  satisfied  with  lesser 
trout. 

Time  was  when  a catch  of  eight  to  fourteen  inch  trout, 
taken  on  the  fly,  was  to  me  the  epitome  of  angling  suc- 
cess. Today  I would  swap  you  all  the  trout  in  the  creek 
for  a crack  at  just  one  hulking,  evil-eyed  old  monster 
brown. 

“Forget  about  your  tackle  busters  and  let’s  catch  a mess 
of  fish,”  a well-meaning  friend  once  urged  me.  “After  all, 
trout  are  trout.’  He  had  never  caught  a trout  over  sixteen 
inches  long. 

Trout  are  trout?  Forget  it!  The  big  brownie  is  a breed 
apart,  and  the  pursuit  of  him  is  a sport  unto  itself.  Once 
a brown  passes  the  21-inch  mark  he  is  so  unlike  the  eight 
to  ten  inch  fish  we  are  accustomed  to  catching  as  to  seem 
an  entirely  different  species. 

Your  first  encounter  with  a lunker  brown  can  be  an 
unnerving  experience.  I have  known  veteran  fishermen  to 
throw  their  rods  into  the  stream  and  scramble  for  the 
banks,  gibbering  incoherently,  when  they  found  them- 
selves hooked  into  one. 

1 well  remember  that  day  up  the  East  Fork  when  I 
called  to  a fisherman  to  point  out  a giant  trout  on  the  far 
side  of  the  pool.  He  took  a few  steps  forward  for  a better 
look.  When  he  saw  that  awesome  spectacle  he  stood 
dumbfounded,  unmindful  of  the  icy  water  pouring  in  over 
his  boottops. 


Trout  are  trout?  You  should  know  better!  The  eight 
inch  brown  trout  is  a happy,  carefree  individual.  During 
fly  hatches  he  loves  to  splash  merrily  on  the  surface  oi 
chase  after  emerging  nymphs.  He  prefers  shade,  but  he 
is  not  adverse  to  a bright  pool  or  sun-dappled  riffles.  His 
abode  is  where  his  fancy  takes  him.  He  may  be  fickle  at 
times,  but  altogether  he  is  a charming,  amusing  little 
fellow. 


As  he  grows  older  his  habits  change.  He  no  longer  rises 
to  insects  with  such  gay  abandon.  He  is  more  cautious, 
more  deliberate.  Where  once  he  delighted  in  racing  after 
caddis,  he  now  feeds  more  on  minnows  and  crayfish.  Muck 
of  his  foraging  is  done  on  the  bottom.  Increasingly,  witk 
age  and  size,  he  becomes  a creature  of  shadows  and 
darkness. 


By  the  time  he  reaches  21  inches  the  brown  is  moody 
surly,  and  secretive,  a mean-eyed  old  hermit  of  his  stream, 
His  tail  and  fins  become  tinged  with  liver  color.  His  flesl 
is  slightly  greasy  to  the  touch,  like  a river  smallmouth’s 
Differences  between  the  male  and  female  trout  become 
more  evident.  Whereas  the  doe  trout  are  deeper  bodied 
and  better  proportioned,  bucks  of  the  same  age  are  smaller 
rangier,  and  bigger  headed.  The  underslung  jaw  grow; 
more  pronounced. 

In  the  depths  of  his  subterranean  cavern  beneath  the 
cutbank  or  at  the  rooty  base  of  a half-toppled  tree  the 
lunker  brown  sulks  away  the  daylight  hours.  Only  aftei 
the  whippoorwill  has  ceased  its  evening  calling  and  the 
inky  blackness  of  night  shrouds  the  stream  does  he  glide 
forth  into  the  rocky  shallows  at  the  tail  of  his  pool. 

The  big  brown  is  a savage  predator,  but  he  rarely  feed: 
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or  long  periods.  A seven  inch  chub,  crunched  in  his  tooth- 
itudded  jaws,  is  swallowed  headfirst.  A big  crayfish,  its 
finchers  snapping  ineffectively,  is  gobbled  down.  He 
;wirls  into  a school  of  silversided  minnows,  engulfs  one  on 
lis  charge,  and  turns  back  to  slurp  down  a cripple.  Then, 
ippetite  appeased,  he  returns  to  his  lair  to  watch  and  wait. 

Because  he  has  lived  in  his  stream  for  a number  of  sea- 
sons, the  big  brownie  is  completely  acclimatized.  Early 
in  the  spring,  when  the  water  is  cold,  he  feeds  sparingly, 
wen  though  the  recently  released  hatchery  trout  may  be 
gorging  themselves.  He  does  not  become  a really  active 
feeder  until  the  water  temperature  is  consistently  above 
SO  degrees. 

By  late  May  and  early  June,  as  the  water  continues  to 
warm,  as  his  food  intake  is  converted  more  rapidly  into 
energy,  and  as  in  turn  he  expends  more  energy,  he  is 
increasingly  on  the  prowl.  This  may  continue  until  the 
water  temperature  advances  into  the  high  70’s,  at  which 
time  he  again  becomes  logy.  His  appetite  remains  rav- 
enous, but  now  he  conserves  energy  by  feeding  less  often 
and  seeking  larger  prey. 

During  the  scorching  heat  of  mid-summer  the  big  brown 
can  live  in  stretches  of  stream  so  warm  as  to  cause  smaller 
trout  to  turn  belly-up  and  die.  He  knows  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  particle  of  shade  and  coolness  and  oxida- 
tion. To  seek  relief  from  the  heat  he  may  burrow  in  the 
cool  mud  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  pool.  He  may  lie  against 
a bank  where  an  underground  springlet  is  feeding  cold 
water  into  the  mainstream,  or  he  may  even  burrow  him- 
self in  a muskrat  hole. 

Under  extreme  conditions  he  may  go  without  food  for 
days  at  a time,  living  off  his  fat  until  a summer  storm 
brings  a rise  in  the  water,  cooler  temperatures,  and  washes 
in  food.  Then  he  goes  on  an  orgy,  gorging  himself,  re- 
building the  fatty  tissue  he  will  again  have  to  draw  upon 
to  sustain  himself. 

The  big  brown  is  adaptable.  He  has  for  his  use  the 
entire  run  of  his  stream,  from  the  cold-flowing  headwaters 
to  the  lower  reaches.  He  is  equally  at  home  among  the 
native  trout  of  small  brooks  and  the  bass,  walleyes  and 
Iwarm  water  species  of  big  rivers.  In  England  he  is  even 
taken  in  the  River  Thames  almost  within  sight  of  London 
Bridge. 

Big  trout  like  big  waters,  but  they  are  by  no  means  lim- 
ited to  it.  I have  seen  five  pounders  taken  from  pools  so 
5mall  you  would  swear  they  could  not  accommodate  a 
six  inch  minnow.  Given  an  undercut  bank  or  root  tangle 
to  hide  under,  enough  water  to  cover  their  backs  and 
turn  around,  and  an  abundance  of  chubs  and  crayfish,  they 
can  hold  their  own. 


Because  they  are  so  secretive,  lunker  brownies  can  live 
out  their  lives  in  even  the  hardest  fished  pools  without 
revealing  their  presence.  They  are  well  versed  in  the  ways 
of  fishermen.  In  their  lifetimes  they  have  seen  spinning 
lures  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions  flash  past.  Having  lived 
there  all  their  lives,  they  know  the  routine  of  stream  life. 
They  instantly  spot  what  is  unnatural  and  out  of  place. 

In  order  to  attain  size,  the  big  brown  has  had  to  live 
with  danger  all  his  life,  from  the  very  moment  of  birth. 
His  instincts  are  honed  to  razor-edged  sharpness.  Through 
experience,  he  has  come  to  know  that  a single  mistake  or 
Miscalculation  can  be  fatal.  He  is  well  aware  of  the  sig- 
oificance  of  the  measured  tromp-tromp  of  fishing  boots 
ilong  the  banks.  The  angler  who  wades  carelessly  into  his 
Jool,  sending  telegraphic  ripples  ahead  of  him,  might  as 
well  forward  his  calling  card. 


This  is  not  to  say  that  big  browns  are  so  crafty  as  to  be 
uncatchable.  Numbers  of  them  weighing  four  pounds  and 
over  are  taken  every  season,  although  many  of  them,  I 
suspect,  succumb  more  by  accident  than  design.  If  you 
turn  enough  fishermen  loose  on  a creek,  chances  are  that 
an  occasional  lunker  will  meet  his  fate.  However,  the 
big  ones  that  succumb  to  sheer  fishing  pressure  are  rarely 
any  indication  of  the  numbers  that  are  available. 

There  are  big  brownies  to  be  taken  in  practically  all 
major  trout  streams,  and  those  anglers  who  specialize  in 
fishing  for  them  find  their  sport  well  worth  pursuing.  More 
often  than  not  they  come  home  with  empty  creels.  But 
when  their  efforts  are  successful  the  results  can  be  so  spec- 
tacular as  to  cause  other  fishermen  to  go  wide-eyed  with 
astonishment. 

There  are  probably  as  many  different  secret  techniques 
for  catching  lunker  brownies  as  there  are  anglers  who  spe- 
cialize in  fishing  for  them.  Over  the  years,  you  will  doubt- 
less devise  a few  of  your  own.  However,  there  are  certain 
principles  which,  if  adhered  to,  should  pay  off  for  any 
good  fisherman  willing  to  stick  to  them. 

Probably  the  surest  way  to  catch  big  browns  is  to  simply 
fish  them  to  death.  By  that  I mean  you  restrict  your 
fishing  to  stretches  of  water  that  are  known  to  contain 
big  trout,  and  you  hit  them  at  every  opportunity. 

Big  trout  like  big  mouthfuls,  so  you  forget  about  No.  18 
dry  flies  and  give  them  what  they  want.  Rig  up  with  big 
crayfish,  nightcrawlers,  and  four  to  six  inch  chubs.  Fish 
them  along  the  bottom  of  deep  holes  and  runs,  striving  for 
a natural  drift.  If  you  select  the  right  water,  keep  at  it 
long  enough,  and  don’t  make  too  many  mistakes,  this 
usually  produces  results— in  time. 

Another  method  is  night  fishing,  using  either  natural 
baits  or  big  wet  flies.  Locate  the  best  holding  water, 
stretches  of  stream  where  the  water  temperature  rarely 
exceeds  about  75°,  and  fish  from  dusk  to  midnight.  Hot, 
calm,  moonless  nights  are  usually  best.  If  you  must  take 
a flashlight,  leave  the  batteries  at  home. 

Fishing  for  big  browns  calls  for  a lot  of  stealth,  patience, 
and  versatility.  It  means  you  must  spend  a lot  of  time  on 
the  streams,  pounding  away.  Above  all,  it  means  keeping 
your  head  when  everyone  around  you  is  catching  small 
trout.  It  means  leaving  them  to  their  sport  and  sticking 
to  your  own,  even  if  you  have  to  go  home  fishless.  Re- 
member, the  trout  you  are  after  will  probably  outweigh 
their  entire  week’s  catch! 

Big  brown  trout  do  not  come  easy;  big  prizes  rarely  do. 
But  if  you  prefer  to  measure  fish  flesh  by  the  pound  rather 
than  by  the  inch,  and  if  you  would  like  to  try  a sport  that 
is  really  different,  you  may  find  that  the  rewards  are  well 
worth  the  efforts.  All  it  takes  is  that  first  one,  and  you’ll 
find,  as  I did,  that  you  are  hooked  for  life! 

12  GOOD  BETS  FOR  RECORD  BROWN  TROUT 

ALLEGHENY  RIVER,  Colesburg  to  Port  Allegany 
BALD  EAGLE  CREEK,  Martha  Furnace  to  Howard 
BROKENSTRAW  CREEK,  Spring  Creek  to  Irvine 
EAST  FORK— SINNEMAHONING,  Conrad  to  Wharton 
FIRST  FORK— SINNEMAHONING,  Prouty  Park  to  Stev- 
enson Dam 

FISHING  CREEK,  Loganton  to  Mackeyville 
KETTLE  CREEK,  Ole  Bull  to  Cross  Fork 
LOYALSOCK  CREEK,  Worlds  End  to  Hillsgrove 
PENNS  CREEK,  Penns  Cave  to  Gleniron 
PINE  CREEK,  Galeton  to  Ansonia 
OSWAYO  CREEK,  Oswayo  to  Shinglehouse 
TIONESTA  CREEK,  Clarendon  to  Mayburg 
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By  DON  SHINER 


1.  CREEL:  Fishermen  who  wade  streams  use  creels  as  a 

container  for  carrying  and  transporting  fish  which  are 
desirable  for  table  use.  Old  standby  is  the  willow  basket, 
woven  of  limber  willow  or  reed  material.  Newer  types 
are  canvas  with  a mesh  bottom  for  drainage.  Both  types 
must  be  washed  clean  after  each  use,  else  they  become 
most  unsanitary.  Keep  fish  fresh  by  submerging  these 
containers  in  water.  The  evaporation  of  moisture  will  cool 
fish. 

2.  THERMOMETER:  Water  temperature  is  important  in 

fishing,  and  in  locating  fish.  A thermometer  will  reveal 
whether  fish  are  found  near  the  surface,  at  great  depths 
or  at  points  in  between.  Generally  temperatures  between 
50-60°  indicate  that  fish  (panfish,  bass,  pickerel)  are  in 
moderately  shallow  water;  60-70°  indicate  shallow  water; 
75-90°  indicate  very  deep  water. 

3.  WIRE  LINE:  Weighted  lines  are  popular  for  trolling 

lures  at  great  depths.  Anglers  trolling  spoons  for  lake 
trout  or  even  walleye,  often  use  lead  core  fines. 

4.  SWIVEL  SNAP:  Spin  and  bait  casters  prefer  a safety 

pin  type  snap,  with  a swivel,  mounted  between  fine  and 
lure,  to  facilitate  changing  lures.  The  swiveling  lure  con- 
nector also  plays  an  important  role  in  minimizing  fine 
twisting  when  a spinning  or  revolving  lure  is  used. 


5. 


6. 
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13. 


ROD  HOLDER:  An  adjustable  rod  holder,  clamped  to 

the  boat  side  or  seat,  is  handy  when  trolling  for  walleyes, 
pike,  lake  trout.  The  holder  prevents  rod  pitching  into 
the  lake  when  a finster  socks  the  line.  The  holder  also 
permits  the  angler  to  have  both  hands  free  to  do  other 
chores  until  a strike  is  had. 

MINNOW  BAIT  BUCKET:  The  various  kinds  of  min- 

now buckets  fall  into  two  categories:  large  bucket,  and 
small  shoulder  or  waist  container.  The  former  is  pre- 
ferred for  carrying  and  transporting  minnows  on  long 
trips,  and  when  fishing  from  a boat.  The  smaller,  portable 
container  is  ideal  for  wading.  Primarily  intended  for 
minnows,  both  containers  may  be  used  for  crayfish,  hell- 
grammites  or  even  earthworms. 

LANDING  NET:  Two  types  of  landing  nets  include  the 

short  and  the  long  handle  or  boat  model.  The  former, 
smaller  of  the  two,  is  preferred  by  trout  fishermen  who 
wade  streams.  The  second  model,  generally  much  larger 
in  size,  and  with  long  handle,  is  used  for  netting  fish  from 
a boat.  Models  built  with  wood  or  sealed  aluminum 
tubing  frames  are  best  since  both  will  float  when  acci- 
dentally dropped  in  water. 

THREE-WAY  SWIVEL:  This  important  accessory  is 

used  when  trolling.  Line,  from  rod  and  reel,  is  tied  to 
one  “eye.”  Short  length  of  fine  from  lure  is  tied  to  a 
second  eye.  Another  short,  and  in  most  cases,  a fighter 
test  fine,  connects  sinker  to  the  third  eye  in  this  swivel. 
This  three-way  job  prevents  fines,  lure  and  sinker  from 
tangling.  This  is  a “must”  for  walleye  trolling. 

TACKLE  BOX:  This  is  the  “catch-all”  or  tool  case  of 

the  boat  or  bank  angler.  Inside  trays  contain  divisions 
or  compartments  for  keeping  lures,  hooks,  sinkers,  and 
what-have-you,  separated.  Large  area  beneath  trays 
serves  for  storage  of  reels,  fine,  flashlight,  bug  dope,  even 
lunch. 

The  wading  fisherman  cannot  be  bothered  to  carry  a 
heavy,  burdensome  box.  His  “tackle  box”  takes  the  form 
of  a small  pocket  size  container  (see  item  No.  10)  car- 
ried in  a jacket  containing  a multitude  of  pockets.  To 
stereotype  anglers:  bass /pike  fishermen  use  tackle  boxes; 
while  trout  fishermen  generally  carry  gear  in  a fishing 
jacket. 
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POCKET  BOXES:  Small,  pocket  size  boxes  are  made  of 

plastic,  tin,  even  wood,  for  carrying  flies,  small  spinning 
lures,  even  sinkers  and  snelled  hooks.  Many  are  designed  | 
for  a given  purpose.  Examples  are  boxes  for  wet,  dry, 
streamer  flies;  spinning  hardware.  Ideal  containers  for 
carrying  loose  hooks  or  spinning  lures  to  prevent  these 
becoming  entangled  in  clothing,  or  worse,  fingers. 

MINNOW  TRAP:  Traps  remove  much  of  the  work  in 

catching  bait  minnows.  Two  wire  mesh  buckets,  each 
fitted  with  cone  shaped  opening,  are  baited  and  lowered  i 
in  a sheltered  part  of  lake  or  stream.  Small  minnows  en- 
ter cone  openings  and  are  trapped. 


FLY  BOOKS:  Like  the  small,  pocket  size  tackle  boxes, 

several  hooks  with  felt  pages  are  available  for  carrying 
snelled  hooks,  streams  or  spin  hardware.  Felt  pages  hold 
hooks  securely  and  serve  as  drying  pads  in  absorbing 
water  from  lures. 


14.  SINBLERS:  A variety  of  sinkers  are  made  for  different 

types  of  fishing.  Bank,  pyramid  and  bass  casting  sinkers 
are  preferred  for  bottom  fishing.  The  pinch-on,  adjustable 
ringed  sinker,  and  split  shot  types  are  best  when  extra  I 
weight  is  required  to  give  greater  casting  distance  to 
lures.  The  bank  and  lead  trailers  are  best  used  when 
trolling  lures  at  great  depths  for  walleye,  lake  trout. 


Minnows. . . 


long’- shank  hook 


Ihrough  the  lips . . for  'live”  When  hooked  like  this-  the 
fishing . minnow  will  "slay  on  longer. 


insert  Ihe  wire 
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Mountain  Lake  Fishing  Derby  A Big  Success 


HIGHLIGHT  of  second  annual  Children's  Fishing  Derby  at  Mountain 
Lake  was  presentation  of  the  "biggest  fish  of  the  day"  trophy. 
Ironically,  it  went  to  one  of  the  smallest  anglers  of  the  day, 
five-year-old  Richard  O'Hop,  1008  Crown  Ave.  Here,  he  receives 
trophy  and  gift  from  derby  officials  and  judges.  From  left:  Warren 
W.  Singer,  Harrisburg,  assistant  to  the  executive  director  of  the 
State  Fish  Commission;  District  Fish  Warden  Walter  Luzusky,  Gene 
Coleman,  Times  outdoors  editor,  general  chairman;  Gerard  Adams, 
Hawley,  Fish  Commission  member;  the  O'Hop  youngster.  Fish 
Commission  Regional  Warden  Supervisor  Clair  Fleeger  and  Michael 
Rinaldi,  derby  official. 


About  1300  youngsters,  5-16  years,  registered  for  the 
second  annual  Children’s  Fishing  Derby  at  Mountain  Lake 
atop  East  Mountain.  The  successful  program  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Lackawanna  County  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  and  its  affiliated  groups. 

Cooperating  in  the  derby  were  The  Scranton  Times, 
its  Radio  Station  WEJL,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion, Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Scranton  Civil 
Defense  Council,  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters, 
Scranton  Red  Cross  Chapter  and  County  and  City  officials. 

Gene  Coleman,  Times  staff  writer  and  outdoor  editor 
served  as  general  chairman  with  John  Roylan,  sportsmen’s 
federation  president  and  Robert  Edmondson,  West  Scran- 
ton sportsman,  as  chairmen. 

More  than  50  prizes,  contributed  by  area  business  firms, 
organizations  and  individuals,  were  awarded  to  lucky 
young  anglers.  Hundreds  of  fish  were  landed  from  the 
lake  which  was  heavily  stocked  for  weeks  prior  to  the 
event  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  with  bull- 
heads, perch,  sunfish  and  white  crappies. 

Derby  judges  were  Gerard  J.  Adams,  Hawley,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Fish  Commission;  Warren  W.  Singer,  assistant 
to  the  executive  director,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission; 
Clair  Fleeger,  regional  fish  warden  supervisor  assisted  by 
District  Warden  Walter  Lazusky,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission. 


MAZE  OF  RODS  handled  by  about  1300  youngsters  in  the  derby. 
Coaches  In  background  seem  as  intense  as  the  contestants.  Despite 
tangled  lines,  bum  casts  and  plenty  of  kibitzing  the  kids  had  a whale 
of  a time. 


FISHING  TIPS 

Soft-shelled  crawfish  (those  that  have  recently  shed  theii 
“shells”  or  exoskeletons)  are  easy  to  find.  Look  for  the  empty 
shells  in  shallow  water.  The  crawfish  can  usually  be  found 
beneath  the  nearest  stone. 

When  hurriedly  reeling  in  your  lure  the  line  sometimet 
wraps  around  the  rod  tip.  To  prevent  this  hold  the  rod  tip 
under  water  while  reeling. 

Fish  that  are  thrown  on  a boat  bottom  or  pier  in  hot  weathei 
spoil  all  too  quickly.  They  keep  better  on  a stringer,  or  bettei 
still  on  ice.  If  neither  is  practical  kill,  clean,  and  dry  the  fish 
then  pack  them  loosely  among  grasses  or  ferns  in  your  creel 
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:APITOL  STOP-OFF— a Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  truck  with  125 
wo-year-old  walleye  and  50  dandy  adult  black  crappies  from  the 
Linesville  hatchery  recently.  The  shipment  was  destined  for  stocking 
Opossum  Lake  in  Cumberland  County.  Officials  at  the  capitol  came  out 
o see  the  fish  in  the  glass  tanks.  Here,  admiring  the  big  crappies 
ire:  (L-R)  Harold  Corbin,  Warden  Supervisor,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission;  Lt.  Governor  Raymond  P.  Shafer,  his  secretary  Miss 
4ancy  Brehm  and  Robert  Bielo,  assistant  executive  director,  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission. 


ROY  BARR,  son  of  Merle  Barr,  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  caught  this  nice 
18%-inch  brown  trout  in  Globe  Run,  Huntingdon  Co. 


CITATION  BULLHEAD,  caught  by  John  Gast,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in 
Schuylkill  River,  was  15%  inches  long,  weighed  2 pounds. 


Mrs.  Eleanor  Bennett  Receives 
National  Conservation  Award 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Bennett,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  wife  of  the 
late  Logan  Bennett,  formerly  Executive  Director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commision,  received  an  American 
Motors  Conservation  Award  for  1963. 

Mrs.  Bennett,  a conservation  specialist  for  the  Educa- 
tion Division  of  the  State  Office  of  Civil  Defense,  received 
the  award  for  her  efforts  which  led  to  the  development  of 
a natural  resources  teaching  guide  now  in  use  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  throughout  Pennsylvania.  Mrs. 
Bennett  took  over  the  project  and  acted  as  researcher, 
writer-editor  and  project  manager  in  selecting  and  or- 
ganizing the  text  from  material  provided  by  numerous 
state  and  federal  conservation  agencies.  To  insure  proper 
use  of  the  guide,  she  organized  and  conducted  a series  of 
teacher  workshop  sessions. 


First  Fishing  Derby 
For  Endless  Mountains 


The  Endless  Mountains  Association  Area  Development 
Association  of  Susquehanna  County  will  conduct  its  first 
annual  Fishing  Derby  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  June  27  through  July  18,  1964. 

The  banks  of  Susquehanna  County  have  graciously 
donated  trophies  for  the  largest  small  mouth  bass,  walleye 
and  pickerel  caught  each  week,  and  three  grand  prizes 
for  the  three  weeks  period. 

Moore’s  Sport’s  Shop  in  New  Milford  has  offered  to 
weigh  and  register  the  fish  (open  until  9:00  PM  daily). 

There  are  some  boats  available  but  better  play  safe 
and  bring  your  own;  or  you  can  wade,  for  the  river  offers 
excellent  opportunity  for  this  type  of  fishing. 

The  river  has  two  good  access  areas,  one  where  the 
Penn  Can  Highway— Route  81— crosses  it;  the  other  three 
miles  east  toward  Susquehanna  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river. 


The  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  has  long 
been  known  as  a hot  spot  for  smallmouth  bass.  It  also 
has  generous  quantities  of  walleye  and  pickerel. 

Why  not  give  the  North  Branch  a try  and  perhaps  get 
a trophy  for  your  trouble. 

For  further  information  contact  Russell  Vincent,  Great 
Bend,  Pa.  or  Ronnie  Gay,  Blue  Ridge  Motel,  New  Milford, 
Pa. 


CITATION  PICKEREL,  caught  by  William  Fisher,  Milford,  Pa.  in  Mud 
Pond,  Pike  Co.,  26  and  26%  inches,  weighed  4%  and  5 pounds. 
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FISHING  THE  SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER 

By  W.  W.  BRITTON 
Chief  Law  Enforcement  Officer 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


ED  CRUMLICH  with  Susquehanna  musky,  41  inches,  19  lbs. 

Since  Ed  Crumlich  was  a barefoot  boy  he  fished  the 
Susquehanna  River  at  every  opportunity.  While  other 
boys  his  age  were  playing  baseball,  football  or  basketball, 
Ed  was  fishing.  Today,  these  pasttimes  hold  no  interest 
for  him,  nor  does  he  watch  them  on  TV. 

Ed  has  four  boats  and  three  motors— 3,  10  and  18  HP. 
One  boat  is  kept  at  Steelton,  one  at  Middletown  and  one 
at  Bainbridge,  Pa. 

He  fished  seven  times  for  muskies  since  last  fall  for  a 
total  of  21  hours;  caught  five,  landed  four— 30/2",  34",  36" 
and  41".  The  30M-incher  was  returned  to  the  river.  Said 
he,  “I  have  fished  in  Canada,  but  they  can’t  match  the 
fishing  in  the  Susquehanna.” 

September  and  October  are  his  months  for  catching  cat- 
fish. He  caught  65  pounds  of  them  one  evening  in  1963. 
Five  of  them  weighed  a total  of  28  pounds.  The  largest 
one  weighed  17/4  pounds.  What  does  he  use  for  bait  for 
cats?  Pieces  of  other  fish;  carp,  rockbass,  suckers,  etc. 

What  about  bass?  Ed  fishes  only  on  Thursdays  when 
his  barber  shop  is  closed,  never  keeps  more  than  four  or 
five.  He  has  caught  as  many  as  sixty-five  in  one  day  and 
has  witnesses  to  prove  it.  He  admits  some  may  have  been 
hooked  the  second  time,  but  has  no  way  of  knowing  that. 

Does  he  catch  walleyes?  Yes  indeed.  And  some  beauties 
too.  His  buddy  caught  a 29h-incher  that  weighed  ten 
pounds,  four  ounces.  This  happened  in  the  month  of 
February  this  year.  What  does  he  think  contributed  to 
the  present  quality  of  fishing  in  the  Susquehanna?  1.  The 
installation  of  Harrisburg’s  sewer  system.  2.  Abatement 
of  oil  pollution.  3.  The  Fish  Commission’s  stocking  pro- 
gram. 

We  almost  forgot  panfish.  “I  can  catch  my  limit  of  these 
below  the  York-haven  dam  in  an  hour  or  two  anytime 
I go  there,”  was  his  reply.  Ed,  are  we  to  assume  you  feel 
the  Susquehanna  River  is  tops  in  fishing  in  Pa.?  “I  know 
of  none  better.  I can  give  you  the  names  of  many  others 
who  feel  the  same  as  I do.  The  old  Susquehanna  is  a 
fisherman’s  paradise  and  once  they  get  the  fishways  in- 
stalled at  the  dams,  on  Sundays  you  will  think  you  are  at 
Coney  Island.’  With  that  he  continued  with  my  haircut. 


OUR  APOLOGIES 

Due  to  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Fish  Commission,  the  last  several  issues  of  the 
PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  have  been  extremely 
late  in  reaching  the  subscribers.  In  some  cases 
we  understand  that  subscribers  have  not  re- 
ceived the  May  issue. 

The  Fish  Commission  is  extremely  sorry  about 
this  condition  and  is  making  every  effort  to  cor- 
rect it. 

If  you  did  not  get  your  copy  of  the  May  or 
June  issues  of  the  ANGLER,  please  notify  us  and 
we  will  immediately  send  you  issues  you  did 
not  receive. 
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CITATION  CATFISH  caught  by  Samuel  Faus,  Columbia,  Pa.,  from  the 
Susquehanna  River,  measured  30  inches  in  length,  weighed  8 pounds. 
Photo  by  Ronald  Diehl,  Columbia  News. 


CITATION  MUSKY  and  a record  for  Pymatuning  Reservoir,  caught 
Mathew  J.  Onderko,  Conneautville,  Pa.,  measured  47'/2  inches 
length. 
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Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Gentlemen : 

I would  appreciate  your  printing  this  item  in  your  magazine 
as  a warning  to  other  anglers. 

While  fishing  in  Potter  County  near  the  Kettle  Creek  Dam  I 
bad  parked  the  car  approximately  200  yards,  out  of  view  from 
where  we  were  fishing  on  the  stream.  One  of  the  fellows  in 
the  party  had  gone  to  the  car  for  some  items  and  I had  asked 
him  to  bring  my  fly  fishing  outfit  along  back.  I had  been 
spinning  all  morning  and  decided  to  do  some  fly  fishing. 

While  getting  the  other  items  from  the  car  he  removed  my 
rod  and  reel  and  leaned  them  against  the  car.  When  ready  to 
return  to  the  stream  he  mistakenly  left  the  rod  and  reel  against 
the  car.  When  arriving  I inquired  about  the  items  and  he  at 
rmce  returned  to  the  car  only  a minute  away.  When  he  reached 
the  car  he  discovered  that  someone  else  had  beaten  him  to  it 
in  that  short  time. 

A favorite  fly  fishing  outfit,  one  of  the  best  money  could 
buy  (approx.  $70.00)  was  gone.  I had  used  the  outfit  for 
ibout  8 years  and  had  become  very  attached  to  it  like  many 
sportsmen  do  with  various  items  like  rods  and  guns,  etc.  But 
in  one  careless  instant  it  was  gone,  stolen  by  some  individual 
who,  in  all  probability,  was  along  the  stream  for  no  other 
purpose. 

So  here  is  a word  of  warning  to  all  sportsmen.  If  you  have 
become  attached  to  any  item  as  I was  to  that  fly  fishing  outfit, 
take  precautions  against  all  individuals  who  are  in  the  field 
jr  along  the  stream  for  reasons  other  than  hunting  and  fishing. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  E.  Torok 

Dear  Editor: 

I recently  took  my  two  young  sons  ( age  4 and  10 ) fishing 
on  Maple  Creek  in  Forest  County.  During  the  evening  the 
10-year-old  hooked  and  landed  a respectable  brownie.  At 
dusk,  as  we  prepared  to  leave,  I cleaned  the  fish  for  him  and 
told  both  boys  to  return  to  the  car  with  our  gear.  When  I 
returned  I asked  if  all  the  gear  was  in  the  car  and  I got  an 
affirmative  answer  but  failed  to  check  for  myself. 

The  next  morning  we  drove  to  Ward’s  Ranch  Pond  and 
were  going  to  fish  there  when  I noticed  my  fishing  jacket  was 
missing.  I had  placed  it  on  a group  of  stones  at  a large  hole 
□n  Maple  Creek  the  evening  before,  and  of  course,  had  left  it 
there  during  the  events  of  the  previous  evening.  I returned 
immediately  to  Maple  Creek  and  searched  for  the  jacket  but  it 
had  been  removed. 

The  jacket  contained  equipment  with  a monetary  value  of 
ibout  $50.00  but  my  favorite  flies,  lures  and  an  automatic  reel 
worth  much  more  to  me.  This  cast  quite  a gloom  over  the  re- 
mainder of  our  stay  as  I felt  the  gear  was  gone  forever. 

The  past  Thursday  I received  a letter  and  on  Monday  a par- 
cel post  package.  I have  discovered  there  are  still  honest  and 
:rue  sportsmen  left  in  Pennsylvania,  phenomena  disappearing 
it  a rapid  rate  in  our  fields  and  streams.  I am  enclosing  the 
etter  written  me  by  a fellow  sportsman  and  hope  some  day 
/ou  may  find  room  to  print  it  in  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  as 
in  example  of  a fine  gentleman  and  sportsman. 

Robert  L.  Haser 
Athletic  Director 
Burrell  Joint  Schools 
Lower  Burrell,  Pa. 

vlr.  Robert  Haser 
-.ower  Burrell,  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Haser: 

While  fishing  on  Maple  Creek  below  Marianville  I found 
'our  jacket.  Am  sending  it  by  parcel  post.  Hope  you  get  it 
)K.  I got  your  address  on  your  license  tag  and  hope  it  gets 
here  before  the  week  end.  I lost  my  license  two  years  ago 
md  a fellow  from  New  Brighton  sent  it  to  me  and  I was  very 
?lad  to  get  it.  Hope  you  have  good  luck  in  fishing. 

Charles  E.  Ott 
R.  D.  #3,  Box  227 
Dubois,  Penna. 


WANTED 

USED  FISHING  EQUIPMENT  to  pass  along  to  needy  boys  and  girls 
in.  the  Pittsburgh  area  is  being  called  for  by  Sfc  Albert  P.  Metz, 
U.  S.  Army  Recruiting  Station,  North  Side  Post  Office  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh. If  equipment  needs  repair  it  will  be  restored. 

WANTED 

Copy  or  copies  of  the  MAY  1935  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER.  Write 
Bob  Long,  R.  D.  Pine  Glen,  Karthaus,  Penna. 


Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Editor: 

Enclosed  is  check  for  $2.00  for  renewal  of  Pennsylvania 
Angler. 

I have  been  reading  your  magazine  almost  since  it  was  first 
published.  In  fact  I have  the  copies  listed  1936  September, 
November,  1937  February,  April,  May,  November  and  Decem- 
ber 1938,  March,  July  are  missing  1939  April  (M).  1940  Octo- 
ber (M),  1941  have  only  January,  February,  and  April.  1942 
February,  March  & April  (M),  1943  have  all  1944,  have  all, 
1945  have  all  1946  have  all  1947  have  all,  1948  have  all  1949 
have  all  1950  January  (M)  1951  have  all  1952  February  (M). 
I have  all  of  the  following  years:  1953,  1954,  1955,  1956,  1957, 
1958,  1959,  1960,  1961  April  (M)  1962,  1963  and  1964  to 
May.  These  magazines  I have  found  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive especially  the  older  copies.  As  I have  been  going  to 
write  to  you  before  but  always  put  it  off.  So  hope  this  will 
show  my  appreciation  for  the  future  success  of  P.  A.  and  may 
the  fish  grow  big  and  the  water  be  pure  in  good  old  Penn- 
sylvania. 

I remain 

An  Old  Friend  of  P.  A. 
Lawrence  W.  Hook 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Dear  Sir: 

I recently  caught  quite  a few  herring,  in  the  Delaware  River, 
and  would  like  to  know  how  to  go  about  pickling  them. 

Possibly  you  could  help  me,  with  a recipe.  I understand 
there  are  several  ways  of  putting  them  up.  If  you  have  any 
recipes  for  pickling  herring,  I’d  appreciate  your  sending  them 
to  me. 

Thanks  very  much. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Daniel  M.  Manson 

Mr.  Daniel  M.  Manson 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Manson: 

Your  pickling  recipe  is  as  follows: 

4 pounds  fish  ( trout,  pike,  salmon  or  carp ) . 

Salt 

2 large  onions,  sliced. 

1 quart  water 

1 cup  vinegar 

2 tablespoons  mixed  pickling  spices. 

1 tablespoon  sugar 

‘A  lemon,  sliced 

Clean  fish  without  removing  skin  or  bones.  Slice  & season 
with  salt.  Cook  onions  in  water  for  20  minutes.  Add 
vinegar,  whole  spices  tied  in  cheesecloth  bag,  sugar,  lemon 
& fish.  Boil  for  1 hour.  Remove  fish,  strain  liquid  & pour 
over  fish.  Store  in  liquid  in  stone  crock.  Serves  8. 

I hope  you  find  this  very  tasty. 

Cordially, 

George  Forrest,  Editor 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 
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Full  Color  Inserts 

of  the 

PeKtt&tfCvatUa,  ycwed 

will  be  included  in  coming 
issues  of  the 

Petut&yCvanta  rfttylen 

This  fine  collection  of  color  plates 
will  come  to  you  as  a special  bonus 
to  ANGLER  subscribers 
Inserts  may  be  easily  detached  for 
framing  as  colorful  wall  decors  for 
club  room,  game  room  or  sports- 
man's den. 

For  a new,  renewal  or  gift  sub- 
scription clip  coupon  below. 


Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  . Harrisburg.  Per, ns. 


FULL-COLOR  WALL  CHART  AND  PAMPHLET  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  FISHES  AVAILABLE 


Enclosed  is  $ for  my  (new)  (Renewal) 

(Gift  Subscription) 


□ 1 year  (12  issues)  $2.00 

□ 3 years  (36  issues)  $5.00 

Pennsylvania  Fishes  □ Wall  Chart  .50 

Pennsylvania  Fishes  □ Pamphlet  .50 

Please  send  to: 

Name  

Address  


Town  Zip  Code 

Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission 

Mail  to-PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 


Two  new  publications  have  been  issued  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission— a new  edition  of  "Penn- 
sylvania Fishes"  and  a full-color  wall  chart  illustrating 
seventeen  of  the  most  common  species  of  fishes  in 
Pennsylvania's  waters.  The  19  x 25-inch  chart  is  made 
of  heavy-duty  enamel  finished  paper  designed  to  be 
displayed  and  in  frequent  use,  particularly  in  schools 
and  libraries.  It  also  provides  an  attractive  wall  chart 
for  a clubroom  or  sportsmen's  den.  The  original  art 
for  illustrations  found  in  both  publications  was  done 
by  the  late  Fred  Everett.  The  cover  portrait  of 
a smallmouth  bass  striking  a plug  was  painted 
by  Ned  Smith.  The  popular  32-page  booklet  also 
contains  black  and  white  illustrations  of  other  species 
and  a 16-page  section  of  fish  identifications.  Each 
publication  costs  50  cents,  including  tax,  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Conservation  Education  Division, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  South  Office  Building, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  (17120). 


Cash  sent  at  your  own  risk.  STAMPS  NOT  ACCEPTABLE. 
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No  one  can  spend  much  time  along  a stream  or  lake  shore 
without  seeing  a few  snakes.  Most  folks  don’t  like  them 
one  little  bit,  but  the  outdoorsman  who  gets  to  know 
them  better  will  find  they  are  mighty  interesting  creatures. 

The  majority  you  encounter  while  fishing  will  be  harm- 
less kinds;  poisonous  snakes  are  rarer  and  not  particularly 
fond  of  living  near  water.  Nevertheless,  don’t  take  chances 
with  a snake  unless  you  are  sure  it  is  not  poisonous. 

In  Pennsylvania  we  have  only  two  poisonous  snakes— 
the  copperhead  and  the  rattlesnake  (of  which  there  are 
two  species). 

Rattlesnakes  are  easily  identified  by  the  horny  rings 
on  the  tail  that  form  the  rattle.  They  range  in  color  from 
yellow  with  dark  blotches  and  chevron-shaped  bands  to 
nearly  solid  black. 

Copperheads  are  easy  to  identify  by  their  color  and 
markings.  No  other  snake  has  dark  brown  or  reddish- 
brown  hourglass-shaped  blotches  on  a paler  background. 
Narrower  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends,  the  blotches 
are  draped  over  the  snake’s  back  like  saddlebags. 

Dead  snakes  can  be  identified  by  the  plates  on  the 
underside  of  the  tail  behind  the  vent.  On  copperheads  or 
rattlesnakes  these  plates  are  arranged  in  a single  row; 
on  non-poisonous  snakes  they  are  in  a double  row. 

Watersnakes  are  often  colored  much  like  copperheads, 
but  their  blotches  are  not  hourglass-shaped.  Instead,  they 
are  wider  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends.  On  the  front 
half  of  the  body  they  are  draped  over  the  back  in  a 
single  row.  Toward  the  tail  they  are  broken  up  into 
three  rows  of  alternating  blotches— one  on  top  and  one  on 
each  side. 

Because  of  their  bright  reddish-brown  markings  milk 
snakes  are  often  mistaken  for  copperheads,  but  they  usually 


have  a pale  “V”  on  the  back  of  the  head.  Their  blotches 
are  rounded,  dark  reddish  brown  bordered  with  black, 
alternating  with  smaller  side  blotches. 

Once  you  learn  to  identify  the  different  snakes  you  see 
you’ll  find  yourself  looking  forward  to  meeting  some  of 
these  crawling  critters  on  your  next  fishing  trip,  rather 
than  dreading  them.  But  don’t  fool  with  snakes  you 
aren’t  sure  are  harmless.  Snake  bite  is  a very  serious  thing. 

PUT  ’EM  BACK  ALIVE 

One  way  to  improve  fishing,  especially  for  trout,  is  to 
release  most  of  the  fish  you  catch  so  that  you,  or  someone 
else,  can  have  the  fun  of  catching  them  again.  But  the 
fish  you  release  should  be  handled  with  care.  There’s 
no  point  in  putting  ’em  back  if  they  won’t  live. 

Fish  that  swallow  the  hook  have  two-and-a-half -strikes 
against  them  already,  but  those  that  are  hooked  in  the 
lips,  as  is  usually  the  case  when  using  artificials,  can 
nearly  always  be  released  unharmed. 

Bass  can  be  picked  up  by  the  lower  jaw.  Trout  should 
be  grasped  gently  around  the  middle.  Dry  hands  give 
you  a firmer  grip  than  wet  ones,  and  you  needn’t  squeeze 
the  trout  so  hard  to  hang  on  to  him.  Don’t  stick  your 
fingers  in  his  gills; 

Remove  the  hook  carefully  and  slip  the  fish  into  calm 
water,  not  in  a swift  current.  If  he  doesn’t  swim  away  or 
turns  over  on  his  side  hold  him  upright  and  give  him 
“artificial  respiration”  by  moving  him  back  and  forth, 
forcing  water  in  and  out  his  gills.  When  he  has  regained 
enough  strength  to  swim  from  your  grasp  he’ll  be  O.K., 
and  you’ll  feel  better  too,  for  having  shared  your  sport 
with  someone  else. 


EVERYONE  CAN  IF  trophy  catches  measure  up  tc 
minimum  lengths  and  caught  under  the  rules  listed  be 


MINIMUM  CITATION  SIZES: 


RULES: 


Species  of  Minimum  Length  Species  of  Minimum  Length  Species  of  Minimum  Length 
Fish  in  Inches  Fish  in  Inches  Fish  in  Inches 


American  Shad 

25  in. 

Catfish 

30  in. 

Muskellunge 

45  in. 

Bluegill 

11  in. 

Crappies  (includes  black 

Northern  Pike 

36  in. 

Brook  Trout 

17  in. 

and  white) 

15  in. 

Rainbow  Trout 

27  in. 

Brown  Trout 

28  in. 

Eel 

40  in. 

Rock  Bass 

1 1 in. 

Bullhead 

15  In. 

Fallfish 

18  in. 

Smallmouth  Bass 

20  in. 

Carp 

36  in. 

Lake  Trout 

30  in. 

Walleye 

30  in. 

Chain  Pickerel 

25  in. 

Largemoulh  Bass 

23  in. 

Yellow  Perch 

14  in. 

i 

APPLICATION  FOR 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  FISHING  CITATION 

The  Editor— Pennsylvania  Angler  Date 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  Magazine's  Fishing  Citation  with  the  inscribed 
data  listed  below: 

Name  (please  print)  

Address  City State 

Species  Length Weight  

Type  of  Tackle  - 

Bait  or  Lure  Used  - — — 

Where  Caught - in County 

Date  Caught - - Catch  Witnessed  by  

Measured  and  Weighed  by  - 

At  


Fish  must  be  caught  in  Pennsylvania  public  waters 
by  legal  methods  during  seasons  open  for  the  tak- 
ing of  the  species  involved. 

Fish  must  be  measured,  weighed  and  recorded 
by  fishing  license  issuing  agent  or  tackle  store 
within  the  state  by  the  owner,  manager,  or  an  au- 
thorized agent  of  the  respective  establishment. 


Photographs  are  desirable  as  further  proof  of 
catch  but  are  not  required. 

Non-residents  as  well  as  residents  are  eligible  for 
citations  if  fish  are  caught  under  the  above  con- 
ditions. 


Only  fishing  citation  applications  received  wi 
90  days  from  date  of  catch  will  be  honored. 


HOW  TO  MEASURE: 


■ 


' AUGUST,  1964 
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FISH  COMMISSION 
DIRECTORY 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Albert  M.  Day 
Executive  Director 
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The  Litter  Season  - - It's  With  Us  Again 


“Summertime  an’  the  livin’  is  easy,”  the  song  tells  us. 
Unfortunately,  in  summertime  the  livin’  is  also  apt  to  be 
nessy. 

This  is  the  time  when  trash-tossing  litterbugs  come  out 
n greatest  numbers,  reminds  Keep  America  Beautiful,  Inc., 
he  national  litter-prevention  organization. 

“Though  littering  goes  on  twelve  months  a year,”  says 
i spokesman  for  the  group,  “the  time  between  Memorial 
Day  and  Labor  Day  is  the  heyday  for  the  litterer.” 

As  vacation  time  arrives,  more  and  more  people  take 
:o  the  highways  across  the  nation.  More  people  go  boat- 
ng,  hiking,  fishing  and  picnicking.  And  the  volume  of 
itter  strewn  across  the  landscape  increases  in  direct  pro- 
portion. Furthermore,  this  litter  will  continue  to  increase 
mless  we  intensify  our  efforts  to  prevent  it. 

“The  national  bill  for  cleaning  up  after  litterbugs  along 
highways  is  more  than  $100  million  a year,”  says  Keep 
America  Beautiful.  The  taxpayer,  of  course,  pays  it.  What 
i blessing  if  this  money  could  be  put  instead  into  such 
projects  as  new  schools,  better  roads,  or  other  constructive 
jses! 

We  can  take  consolation,  however,  in  a pioneering  study 
af  the  litter  problem  sponsored  by  the  Glass  Container 
Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc.  This  study  turned  up  some 
facts  that  raise  renewed  hope  for  the  litterbug’s  eventual 
extinction. 


It  was  found,  for  example,  that  litterers,  by  and  large, 
are  not  psychologically,  economically  or  socially  different 
from  other  people.  Littering,  rather,  was  found  to  be  a 
careless  or  thoughtless  act.  Carelessness  and  thoughtless- 
ness certainly  can  be  overcome. 

Also  on  the  hopeful  side,  the  study  proved  that  people 
are  readily  responsive  to  vigorous  anti-litter  campaigns. 
The  No.  1 remedy  for  littering,  it  was  indicated,  is  public 
education— education  that  emphasizes  the  fact  that  litter- 
ing is  an  anti-social,  costly,  and  often  hazardous  pursuit. 

Additionally,  the  educational  program  must  be  bolstered 
by  adequate  litter  disposal  facilities  and  up-to-date  state 
and  local  laws  against  littering. 

The  significance  of  these  findings  is  that  littering  can 
be  stopped,  if  we  apply  the  proper  measures  against  it. 

With  the  help  of  organizations  like  Keep  America 
Beautiful  on  the  national  scene,  and  clean-up  and  beautifi- 
cation groups  on  the  state  and  local  level,  the  litter  prob- 
lem can  be  controlled.  Now,  with  renewed  hope  for 
success,  there  is  every  reason  for  anti-litterbug  campaigns 
to  move  into  even  higher  gear. 

The  rewards  for  success  will  be  great— in  terms  of  our 
esthetic  enjoyment  of  a beautiful  America,  and  in  terms 
of  the  taxpayer’s  satisfaction  in  whittling  down  a national 
clean-up  bill  of  half-a-billion  dollars. 
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THEY  WENT  OUT  OF  STYLE 


By  BEN  C.  ROBINSON 


Have  you  ever  wondered  what  happened  to  some  of  the 
good  and  true  oldtime  plugs,  spoons,  spinners,  bugs  and 
flies  . . . great  favorites  of  past  angling  decades?  Many 
of  them  once  graced  the  shelves  and  counters  of  tackle 
stores  throughout  the  nation  but  most,  like  dusty  manu- 
scripts, have  faded  from  memory,  gone  of  style,  never  to 
be  seen  again.  I can  well  remember  many  of  these  once 
famed  and  highly  trusted  fishing  immortals. 

Like  the  old  Rush  TANGO  Minnow,  the  Cummings’ 
Bass  Getter  and  the  Top  Water  Bait.  Let  me  momentarily 
defect  the  latter  from  our  list  of  famous  old-timer  lures 
to  explain  that  the  term  “bait”  is,  and  has  been  used  more 
often  than  “lure”  by  the  professional  artificial  bait  or  lure 
manufacturers.  The  Ans  B.  Decker  revolving-head,  cedar 
wood  surface  plug;  the  Hay’s  Bait;  the  Archer  Spinner, 
the  Sault-St.  Marie  Devon  and  a host  of  others  that  have 
passed  through  the  hands  and  affections  of  fishermen  like 
myself. 

Some  of  these  lures  might  still  be  available  but  I ques- 
tion it  very  much.  Others  surrendered  to  the  inevitable 
changes  in  styles  and  marketing.  One  example  is  the  Rush 
TANGO  . . . where  is  it  now  and  can  it  still  be  procured? 
At  one  time  it  was  a nearly  indispensable  item  in  every 
trout,  muskie,  walleye  and  pike  fisherman’s  tackle  kit,  also 
include  it  in  the  boxes  of  pickerel  and  black  bass  gear. 

Many  a glorious  walleye,  I have  taken  from  waters 
draining  into  the  mighty  Ohio  River  system,  with  this 
sleek,  frog-finished  bit  of  peculiarly  modeled  white  cedar 
wood.  It  waggled  through  currents  and  eddies  with  a 
tantalizing  movement  that  seemed  to  have  an  irresistible 
appeal  to  every  game  fish.  Its  various  pattern  sizes  were 
available  in  great  quantity  when  it  was  in  its  heyday  of 
national  popularity. 

Finally,  in  the  late  1920  s the  Tango  lost  its  “tang,”  and 
was  gradually  lost  in  the  maze  of  changing  styles  in  the 
rapidly  expanding  field  of  fad  productions. 


VERY  OLD  LURE  was  the  "Roosevelt"  Wooden  Minnow.  From  a 
catalogue  of  Maher  and  Grosh,  1877,  Toledo,  Ohio,  issued  during 
Teddy  Roosevelt's  administration  the  following  is  quoted:  "We 

find  the  rest  of  the  country  is  far  behind  the  sportsmen  of  the  lake 
regions  in  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  wooden  minnow.  In  the 
great  lakes,  in  all  the  rivers,  and  in  the  small  inland  lakes  for  three 
years  past,  the  man  who  did  not  have  a wooden  minnow  simply 
was  "not  in  it"  with  the  man  who  had.  Men  cast  with  them  as 
with  a fly;  they  troll  with  them  from  boat  or  landing  and  they 
seem  to  be  irresistible  to  fish  of  every  kind." 

We  can  go  back  even  farther  to  take  a swift  look  through 
the  depths  of  our  old  tackle  boxes  and  perhaps,  if  we  are 
indeed  lucky,  discover  one  of  famous  Ans  B.  Decker’s  old- 
time  bass,  pike  and  pickerel  lures.  This  is  now  a strange 
lure  in  a modern  angling  world,  a rather  crude  example 
of  the  surface  or  “top-water”  fashions  as  they  existed  in 
Decker’s  era.  I have  one  here  before  me  now  with  its 
fat,  corpulent  white  enameled  body,  the  raw,  cured  white 
cedar  wood  showing  where  the  heavy  aluminum-alloy  pro- 
peller revolves  with  the  turning  of  the  blunt  wood  head. 
The  manufacturers  of  these  newest  sleek,  light  plastic 
inventions  we  now  use  in  all  their  “sonic”  forms,  would 
chuckle  at  the  big  full-ounce  weight  lure  that  once  fash- 
ioned the?  sport  fishing  trends  for  uncountable  sportsmen 
anglers. 

I often  soberly  wonder  over  it  all.  For  there  is  Ans  B. 
Decker’s  lure  with  its  three  old-time  offset  bend  single 
hooks  and  its  firm,  still  glossy  enamel  with  scarce  a crack 
in  it,  or,  in  the  firmly  cured  cedar  beneath.  I think  of  the 
wonderful  successes  I have  had  in  the  bygone  decades 
with  this  bait  on  big  rainbows  up  on  the  floodwaters  of 
the  famed  Au  Sauble  of  Michigan.  For  muskies,  in  the 
heat  of  summer  this  particular  style  of  surface  lure  was 
indeed  a charmer  for  the  big  fellows  idling  out  their  time 
just  under  some  hot  lily  pads!  Styles  have  certainly 
changed.  The  Decker  lure  is  now  a museum  piece. 
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"THE  RUSH  TANGO  MINNOW  is  the  original  swimming,  diving 
wobbler  bait  (1917)"  . . . sketch  and  quote  from  a May  1917 
advertisement  run  by  J.  K.  Rush  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  the  old 
National  Sportsman  magazine,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  same  can  be  said,  to  a large  extent,  about  the  old 
cedar  wood  “Globe”  of  surface  casting  lure  fame.  It  is 
still,  I think,  being  duplicated  by  the  Pflueger’s  of  Akron, 
Ohio.  I am  not  too  sure!  One  faded  sample  I have  now 
is  marked  as  a “Cummings”— marvelous  bass  getter  for  top 
water  uses  and  labeled  “strictly  hand-made”.  George 
Cummings  had  his  shop  in  Dover,  N.  J.  The  sample  I 
have  here  is  virtually  the  same  in  style  and  construction 
as  the  Decker-type  lure.  With  single  size  2/0  reverse- 
bend  hooks,  a light  metal  propeller,  slightly  turned,  swiv- 
eled steel  wire  shank  permitting  both  sections  to  revolve 
at  varying  directions. 

Here  is  the  point  to  ponder,  though.  These  old  master- 
pieces of  earlier  interests  in  artificials,  were  tremendous 
fish-catchers  in  the  hands  of  bygone  experts  like  Cum- 
mings, Ans  Decker,  Bill  Jamison  and  J.  Rush— and  even 
Dixie  Carrol,  who  boomed  them  aplenty  in  his  old-time 
columns  in  the  National  Sportsman. 


THE  PHANTOM  MINNOW,  one  of  our  oldest  artificial  lures  used 
successfully  on  trout,  muskellunge,  walleye  and  bass.  Catalogue 
(Circa  1897)  quotes — "The  best  artificial  bait  in  use.  This  has  become 
the  favorite  bait  with  sportsmen  in  our  inland  lakes  and  rivers.  It 
works  better  in  the  water  than  any  live  minnow  will  do.  Is  so 
painted  that  it  flashes  beautifully  to  attract  large  fish  lying  on  the 
bottom.  The  man  who  has  not  fried  one  does  not  know  what 
successful  fishing  is."  The  Phantom  was  a very  colorful  lure,  soft  and 
pliable  to  the  touch,  actually  appeared  like  a live  minnow  in  the 
water.  It  was  difficult  to  cast  because  of  its  lightness,  a long  rod 
and  some  weight  ahead  of  the  leader  was  used  to  sink  the  lure, 
then  skitter  it  along  the  edges  of  pads  and  weed  beds. 


On  one  fishing  trip  for  muskies  and  walleye  I collected 
another  once  famed  type  of  casting  lure  known  as  the  old- 
time  style  of  Bass  Oreno.  I made  a trade  with  another 
fisherman  for  a new  Bass  Oreno  he  had  picked  up  in  a 
shop  down  Chicago  way.  On  that  lure  I have  taken  liter- 
ally scores  and  scores  of  walleye,  trout,  muskie  and  bass, 
We  cast  for  them  with  the  red  and  white  Bass  Oreno’s, 
the  Hay’s  surface  baits,  the  old  Bill  Jamison’s  Coaxer  lure 
(remember  it?)  and  with  hair  bugs  and  feather  flies  also, 
It  was  “big”  fishing  then,  with  big  baits  and  big  lures. 

This  old  Bass  Oreno  I have  preserved  out  of  the  dir 
and  the  turmoil  of  past  fishing  days  with  literally  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  artificial  baits,  bugs,  flies,  spoons  and 
spinners— examples  of  what  my  one  time  friend,  the  late 
Ivar  Hennings,  called  artificial  “bait  uncertainties”. 

Hennings,  a very  humble,  young  immigrant  boy  from 
Sweden,  started  creating  the  Bass  Oreno  line  of  lures  in 
an  abandoned  house  on  the  outskirts  of  South  Bend,  Indi- 
ana. He  told  me  once  this  was  the  first  artificial  lure  tc 
ever  pass  the  one-millionth  mark  in  actual  production, 
White  cedar  wood,  he  said,  was  excellent  lure  material 
providing  it  was  properly  cured  in  a factory  equipped  foi 
the  thorough  drying  of  the  raw  wood.  If  the  wood  hap- 
pened to  be  of  a sappy  character,  the  lure  would  have 
an  uncertain  movement,  sometimes  deflecting  to  the 
water’s  surface  instead  of  taking  a true,  steady,  diving  and 
wobbling  course. 

I have  always  remembered  his  advice.  I have  retired, 
to  its  sealed  box  in  my  collection  of  lures  now  out  of  gen- 
eral use  by  the  fishing  public,  this  ancient  Oreno.  But  the 
memories  of  its  wonderful  service  to  me  as  a bait  caster 
still  live  on!  The  Bass  Oreno  can  still  be  procured,  but  it, 
is  now  in  a new  and  changed  style  of  construction.  It  islj 
difficult  to  get  those  old  and  well  preserved  cedar  wood 
lures  that  once  were  all  the  rage  with  the  past  generations 
of  anglers. 

In  trout  lures,  the  Archer  Spinner  that  was  sure  death 
to  trout,  the  Archer  with  a bacon-fat  pork  rind  and  an- 
other oldtime  flashing  lure  used  to  get  many  muskies  for 
me  down  along  rivers  of  the  Ohio  Drainage.  This  latter 
lure,  what  was  it?  A Knowels  “Striker”  spoon.  What  a 
lure  it  was!  It  was  made  out  in  California  but  I have  lost 
track  of  it  now.  Another  one  of  those  “gone-out-of-styles” 
in  the  marching  years  of  ever  changing  angling  interests 
in  America. 

There  are  many  of  those  “Lost  Battalions”  in  the  recesses 
of  our  old  tackle  boxes  and  fly  books  that  might  be  re- 
deemed by  taking  a careful  look  through  the  receptacles. 
Perhaps  if  they  were  brought  forth  they  would  still  be 
capable  of  showing  some  of  these  modern  spell-binders 
the  old-timer  still  had  plenty  of  the  appeal  that  formerly1 
captured  fish  and  the  affections  of  a past  generation  of 
the  angling  brotherhood. 
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COLLECTION  of  old  time  favorites  from  the  author's 
kit.  Top  row  (l-r)  the  original  Archer  Spinner  and 
two  faded  original  patterns  of  the  Lazy  Luck  bass 
fly.  Second  row  (l-r)  the  Peckinpaugh  Floating  Trout 
Midget,  black  squirrel  hair  spoon  fly,  a grey  squirrel 
tail  and  chenile  bass  fly.  Third  row  (l-r)  Basskorker 
bug,  Heddon's  Feather  Minnow,  deer-hair  trout 
midget  and  Palmer's  Hopper.  Fourth  row  (l-r)  Creek 
Chub  Wood  Froggie,  Whisker  Bug,  Heddon's  Spook 
Chugger  and  Schuman's  "Ole  Catchem,"  rubber  pan- 
fish, trout  and  bass  bug.  Fifth  row  (l-r)  balsa  wood 
and  black  squirrel  hair  bug.  Popper,  Deer-hair 
Froggie  and  Fly  Rod  Hula  Popper.  Trout  and  panfish 
streamer  fly  at  bottom  left. 


FOUR  FAMOUS  SOUVENIRS  of  the  glorious  '20's  and 
'30's  in  bass,  muskie,  pike  and  trout  baitcasting 
equipment.  Top:  The  original  model  3-35  James 
Heddon's  Sons  Level-Wind  Bait  Casting  Reel  that 
followed  closely  on  the  Meek  patterns  of  open-spool 
reels  then  in  vogue  with  casters.  Below,  left,  Cum- 
mings Marvelous  Bass  Getter  top  water  bait,  strictly 
hand  made  and  right,  the  famed  Ans  B.  Decker 
revolving  head  cedar  wood  surface  lure  made  at 
Hopatcong  Lake,  N.  J.,  by  Decker.  Line  shown  is 
an  original  "Bristol"  braided  silk,  15-lb.  test,  then 
in  general  casting  use. 


MORE  OLD  TIMERS  ...  Top  (l-r)  Heddon's  Flaptail 
muskie  and  pike  size,  Pflueger  Pal-O'-Mine,  the 
original  Bass  Oreno  by  South  Bend.  Second  row — 
Sargossa  Minnow,  Muskill  Spoon  with  feathered  fly, 
Pflueger  Luminous  Tandem  Spinner,  known  by  old 
veterans  as  "flip-jack"  spinner.  Third  row—  June-Bug 
Weighted  Fly-Spinner,  original,  early  Creek  Chub 
Huskie  Muskie,  scarred  with  musky  fangs.  Bottom 
row— Al  Foss  Pork  Rind  baits,  the  Dixie  Wiggler  and 
Oriental  Wiggler.  Some  nre  still  available,  others 
non-existent  or  hard  to  find. 


* 
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BASS  in  the  little  streams 


By  ALBERT  G.  SHIMMEL 


The  streamer  darted  and  flashed  its  way  into  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  drift  wood  piled  by  some  freshet  against  the 
sandstone  ledge.  Cool  water  dripped  from  the  ferny 
hedges  above  and  ran  down  the  weathered  logs  in  dark 
streaks.  The  hemlocks  shaded  the  pool  and  gave  promises 
of  cooler  water  temperatures  in  the  shrunken  stream. 

This  search  of  the  lower  waters  of  the  trout  brooks 
sometimes  yields  some  surprisingly  good  fish  in  late  season. 
The  streamer  suddenly  stopped  and  at  the  lift  of  the  rod, 
came  alive.  A good  brown  was  my  thought  as  he  dug  1 
deep  toward  the  rips  below.  Several  powerful  tugs  against 
the  light  glass  rod  and  then  he  flung  himself  into  the  air. 
Instead  of  the  golden  brown  of  a trout  it  was  the  bronze- 
green  form  of  a good  smallmouth  that  sent  the  ripples 
rolling  out  of  the  shadows  to  the  gravel  bar  at  my  feet. 

Minutes  later  as  I laid  him  on  the  ferns  beside  the  lone 
brown  trout  of  the  evening  I was  impressed  by  the  con- 
trast in  form  and  color  but  much  more  by  the  fighting  \ 
quality  of  each.  It  was  with  some  reluctance  I was  forced 
to  admit  the  bass  had  been  a better  scrapper  than  the 
trout.  In  the  hour  that  remained  before  dark  I hooked 
and  lost  two  more  due  to  the  lightness  of  my  tackle  and 
the  obstructions  in  the  stream. 

From  that  day  I have  given  special  attention  to  the 
larger  pools  in  the  lower  reaches  of  my  favorite  trout 
streams  with  an  eye  to  extending  my  sport  until  the  frost 
colored  leaves  mark  the  beginning  of  gunning  season. 

There  are  times  when  bass  can  be  taken  on  regular  trout 
lures,  particularly  on  the  wet  fly  streamer  combination. 
The  method  of  fishing  is  known  as  the  “drift  and  draw.” 
With  bright  colored  wets  for  droppers  and  a streamer  for 
a point  fly  the  cast  is  made  across  the  current  and  allowed 
to  drift  for  a foot  or  two  and  then  the  flies  are  moved  by  a 
quick  lift  of  the  rod  tip.  The  line  is  slacked  for  the  drift 
and  then  the  quick  lift  of  the  rod.  This  is  continued  until 
the  cast  is  fished  out. 
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It  is  advisable  to  keep  some  slack  line  in  hand  ready  to 
cushion  the  fast  rush  that  usually  follows  the  setting  of 
the  hook.  Some  small  bass  will  be  hooked  but  as  in  trout 
fishing  with  a fly  they  can  be  released  uninjured. 

Occasionally  bass  will  take  a regular  dry  fly  in  the  small 
streams  but  they  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  be  consistent 
performers  at  the  surface.  Many  years  ago  a mellow  old 
gentleman  of  English  ancestry  undertook  to  teach  a clumsy 
country  boy  the  secrets  of  dry  fly  angling.  One  evening 
Dad  Fenton  was  demonstrating  his  techniques  as  he  stood 
near  the  foot  of  a large  pool  of  his  favorite  trout  stream. 
Three  lines  of  drift  fed  the  pool  and  produced  difficult  cross 
currents  in  which  a number  of  trout  rose  freely.  The  Blue 
Dun  was  taken  again  and  again  as  the  master  angler  worked 
the  pool.  Suddenly  an  exclamation  of  surprise  escaped  his 
lips  as  in  response  to  the  hook,  a bass  took  to  the  air. 

Some  time  later  as  he  waded  ashore  with  eighteen  inches 
of  bass  folded  in  his  net,  his  round  English  face  was  alight 
with  a smile  that  expressed  his  pleasure.  That  fish,  bold 
against  its  oak  panel,  hung  on  the  wall  of  his  shop  for 
years,  with  that  battered  Blue  Dun  hooked  to  the  bull-dog 
under  jaw. 

When  hot  days  of  late  summer  and  early  fall  shrink  the 
brooks,  bass  seek  the  cool  shade.  As  most  of  the  small 
creeks  are  spring  fed  they  fail  to  warm  up  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  larger  rivers  with  the  result  good  catches  can 
be  made  when  the  larger  streams  go  stale. 

One  of  my  favorite  spots  has  a huge  willow  that  shades 
a large  part  of  a good  pool.  The  water  under  the  willow  is 
about  two  feet  in  depth,  with  a small  weed  bed  to  add  in- 
terest. A small  trickle  of  water  from  a nearby  spring  adds 
:he  desired  coolness.  It  takes  a bit  of  doing  to  place  a 
Boating  bug  back  under  the  willow  branches  without  get- 
ting hung  or  spooking  the  bass  that  like  to  loaf  in  the  shade. 
Once  the  cast  is  made  and  the  bug  has  settled  a twitch  of 
the  rod  begins  the  action.  The  bug  is  moved  an  inch  or 
two  then  allowed  to  rest.  Seldom  does  the  bug  move  more 
than  a couple  of  feet  before  a surface  explosion  marks  the 
strike.  Seldom  do  we  take  a fish  from  this  spot  except  on 
lot,  bright  days.  Apparently  bass  like  the  shade. 

I prefer  a bug  of  clipped  deer  hair  to  those  made  of 
vood  or  cork.  Apparently  the  soft  hair  body  yields  under 
pressure  in  a more  natural  manner  than  the  other  and  as  a 
■esult  more  fish  are  hooked.  The  harder  bugs  are  ap- 
larently  rejected  by  the  fish  much  more  quickly  than  the 
soft  bodied  bug.  The  objection  to  the  hair  bug  is  that 
vith  continued  use  it  becomes  sodden  and  must  be  dried 
lefore  it  can  be  used  again.  When  the  angler  ties  his  own  it 
s only  a matter  of  carrying  a few  extras  and  making  the 
change  occasionally. 

As  to  color,  I prefer  an  assortment  of  white,  vellow,  srav 
md  black  and  combinations  of  these  colors.  The  black  is 
>articularly  effective  at  night. 

The  rig  I prefer  for  most  of  my  fishing  is  a fly  streamer 
:ombination.  The  streamer  is  attached  to  a spinner  of  the 
mlorado  type  in  size  0 or  1.  A willow  leaf  type  is  also 
£ood  in  either  gold  or  nickel  finish.  The  fly  is  attached  to 
he  dropper  at  least  two  feet  above.  Size  six  and  eight 
looks  are  the  preferred  sizes  for  this  type  of  fishing.  This 
combination  will  sometimes  bring  action  when  other 
nethods  fail,  attracting  fish  that  even  refuse  live  bait. 

The  appearance  of  this  rig  is  that  of  a small  fish  trying  to 
capture  a fly  or  other  delicacy.  The  bass  being  of  an 
obliging  nature  strikes  at  the  intruder  thereby  saving  the 
idbit  for  itself.  The  results  are  profitable  to  the  angler. 

In  looking  over  water  that  has  produced  I find  several 
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things  that  indicate  bass.  Deep  rocky  pools  adjacent  to 
weed  mats  are  good.  Deep  undercut  banks,  particularly  if 
there  is  shade,  are  summer  hangouts.  Obstructions  such 
as  fallen  trees  or  deep  piled  drift  with  undercut  holes  of 
still  water  are  almost  sure  to  harbor  good  specimens. 
Favored  feeding  waters  that  produce  best  for  the  fly  and 
spinner  combination  are  the  smooth  glides  between  deep 
pools  where  there  is  about  two  feet  of  water  and  enough 
soil  between  the  cobbles  to  furnish  footing  for  occasional 
weed  mats.  Minnows,  crayfish,  hellgrammites  and  other 
insects  abound  in  such  locations  and  there  bass  work  well 
during  the  morning  and  evening  feeding  periods.  During 
the  day  they  seem  to  retire  to  the  deeper  more  sheltered 
waters. 

One  of  the  best  combinations  for  stream  fishing  that  has 
proven  good  for  both  bass  and  pickerel  is  a spinner,  pork- 
chunk  combination.  A gold  or  copper  spinner  in  size  one 
or  two  is  attached  to  a number  six  long-shanked  hook. 
Near  the  top  of  this  hook  a number  twelve  is  fastened 
securely  either  with  tying  silk  or  by  soldering.  A pork 
chunk  is  cut  tadpole  shape  with  the  body  not  over  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  a rind  tail  that  ex- 
tends the  overall  length  to  two  inches  or  a trifle  less.  This 
is  fastened  to  the  smaller  hook  and  allowed  to  trail  back 
over  the  larger.  The  chunk  is  colored  bright  yellow  and 
decorated  by  a bit  of  red  yarn  that  trails  about  a half  inch 
from  the  body.  The  yellow  color  is  a deep  dark  secret— 
a dip  in  a bottle  of  yellow,  waterproof  drawing  ink. 
When  this  combination  is  fished  across  the  deep  pools  at 
evening  with  just  enough  speed  to  keep  the  spinner  re- 
volving slowly  both  bass  and  pickerel  strike  it  with  vigor. 
This  lure  was  made  to  work  with  perfection  on  a spinning 
outfit  although  it  can  be  used  with  a fly  rod. 

During  the  bright  hours  of  summer  many  small  bass 
will  be  taken  and  only  occasionally  a keeper,  but  when 
the  shadows  lengthen  and  dusk  gives  way  to  dark,  many 
a man-sized  fish  that  you  did  not  suspect  and  had  spent 
the  day  hidden  away,  comes  out  to  take  his  share  of  the 
night  flying  insects  that  blunder  into  the  water.  Here  the 
hair  bug  and  surface  disturbing  lures  come  into  their  own 
and  the  angler  jolts  a scrapper  that  will  test  his  light  tackle 
and  skill. 

Fortunate  indeed  is  the  angler  who  has  one  of  these 
combination  streams  near  at  hand.  When  the  trout  season 
closes  he  can  forsake  the  headwaters  and  with  the  same 
tackle  find  sport  until  time  to  lay  away  the  rod  and  take 
up  the  gun.  In  fact  one  angler  of  my  acquaintance  has 
found  several  pockets  of  woodcock  cover  near  his  favorite 
bass  pools.  Often  he  will  hunt  birds  in  the  morning  and 
then  top  his  bag  with  a bass  or  two  in  the  afternoon.  Is 
it  any  wonder  he  seldom  shows  his  mixed  bag  to  any  except 
a few  trusted  friends? 
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By  JOSEPH  D.  BATES,  JR. 


MeMBERS  of  the  Soggy  Sandwich  Society  have  been 
resigning  in  droves  since  they  learned  how  to  cook  a com- 
plete fish  dinner  in  foil.  Equipment  needed  takes  no  more 
room  than  a sandwich;  in  fact,  little  or  no  more  than  a 
pack  of  cigarettes. 

Success  in  fish  cookery,  at  home  or  streamside,  begins 
the  minute  we  take  them  off  the  hook.  The  secret  of 
retaining  freshest  flavor  is  to  clean  them  thoroughly  and 
promptly,  and  to  keep  them  cool  and  dry.  The  sooner 
we  eat  them  the  better  they’ll  taste,  so  let’s  enjoy  them 
streamside  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  caught.  To 
save  lugging  and  washing  a skillet,  let’s  cook  them  in  foil. 


TO  SEAL  FOOD  in  foil,  fold  top  foil  edges  over  together  as  shown  by 
dashed  lines.  Then  do  the  same  with  ends  of  the  package. 


Selection  of  aluminum  foil  is  important  because  thin 
foil  tears  and  punctures  easily.  For  outdoor  cooking,  select 
the  sturdy  types  marked  “super-strength”  or  “heavy-duty”. 
For  most  purposes  the  twelve  inch  width  is  ideal.  Tear 
off  several  squares  and  fold  them  all  together,  handker- 
chief-like. In  another  square  of  foil  wrap  some  flavoring 
essentials,  such  as  a tiny  plastic  bag  or  envelope  of  salt 
and  pepper,  two  or  three  strips  of  bacon,  and  perhaps  a 
few  thin  slices  of  lemon.  A ration  of  any  instant  beverage 
can  be  carried  in  a plastic  vial  such  as  some  fishing  lures 
come  in.  Tuck  these  little  items  in  your  pocket  and  you’re 
ready  to  go.  Since  anglers  always  carry  a sharp  knife, 
this  isn’t  considered  extra  equipment,  but  we  could  in- 
clude a small  fork  unless  we  want  to  eat  our  fish  corn- 
on-the-cob  style. 

When  lunch  time  comes  (and  assuming  we’ve  caught  a 
trout  or  bass  to  eat)  we’ll  build  a small  hardwood  fire  in 
a safe,  sheltered  place.  While  this  is  burning  down  to 
coals,  we  11  fix  the  fish.  If  it’s  a small  one,  we  can  cook 


it  whole.  If  larger,  it  may  cook  better  after  being  filleted 
on  a sheet  of  the  foil. 

Non-fatty  fish  like  trout  and  bass  are  improved  with  a 
little  fat  added  so,  after  seasoning  the  fish,  lay  a bacon 
strip  on  both  sides,  plus  a slice  or  two  of  lemon.  Tight 
wrapping  in  foil  is  important,  so  let’s  use  the  “drug  store 
fold”  to  seal  in  juices  and  to  keep  out  dirt.  As  the  sketch 
shows,  this  merely  consists  of  gathering  opposite  foil  edges 
together  three  or  four  times.  Do  the  same  with  the  ends, 
and  the  package  is  ready  for  cooking.  If  the  foil  is  to 
be  used  as  a plate,  a second  wrapping  will  keep  the  inside 
foil  clean. 

When  the  little  fire  has  burned  down  to  coals,  tamp 
them  flat  with  a stick  and  lay  the  package  on  the  fire. 
Flip  it  over  with  a stick  after  five  or  ten  minutes  (de- 
pending on  thickness  of  the  fish)  and  cook  it  for  an  equal 
time  on  the  other  side.  Then  set  it  on  a flat  rock  or  what- 
ever is  handy  for  a table;  open  the  folds  of  foil,  and  enjoy 
fish  cooked  as  nature  intended  it  to  be.  Fish  should  not 
be  overcooked.  It’s  done  when  it  can  be  flaked  apart  with 
a knife  or  fork. 

To  brew  the  beverage,  fashion  a cup  from  two  thick- 
nesses of  foil.  Mold  the  foil  over  a small  can  or  even  over 
your  fist  and  turn  down  the  edges  to  provide  a secure 
and  fairly  smooth  rim.  Part  of  the  excess  foil  can  be 
twisted  into  a handle.  Fill  the  cup  with  water  from  the 
stream;  bring  it  to  a boil  on  the  coals,  and  stir  in  the 
instant  beverage.  Now,  sit  back  and  enjoy  a tasty  lunch 
made  with  a minimum  of  equipment  and  little  or  nothing 
to  wash.  When  the  meal  is  over,  wad  and  bury  the  foil  and 
refuse— and  be  sure  the  fire  has  been  soaked  thoroughly. 

What!  No  vegetables?  Nature’s  foods  (or  perhaps 
Farmer  Brown’s)  provide  them— dandelion  greens,  water- 
cress, wild  mustard,  apples,  berries  and  others  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  Sportsmen  who  study  nature’s  foods  and 
how  to  prepare  them  are  richly  rewarded  with  countless 
unusual  and  tasty  dishes.  If  vegetables  from  home  are  to 
be  included  in  the  menu,  roll  a washed  potato  in  foil; 
twist  the  ends,  and  bake  it  for  nearly  an  hour  on  or  near 
the  coals.  When  done,  slice  the  top  skin  in  quarters;  puff 
open  the  potato,  and  flavor  it  with  some  of  the  seasoned 
bacon  juices  from  the  fish.  Onions  are  excellent  when 
baked  in  foil— as  are  carrots,  cabbage  and  other  vegetables. 

To  go  a step  farther  in  simple  aluminum  foil  cookery, 
let’s  try  frying  fish  (and  other  things)  on  a coat-hanger 
frying  pan.  This  of  course  requires  taking  along  a wire 
coat-hanger,  but  it’s  light,  and  maybe  we  can  find  room 
for  it  somewhere.  To  make  the  frying  pan,  merely  pull 
the  long  side  of  the  coat-hanger  out  to  form  a square,  as 
illustrated.  Slip  this  between  a doubled  sheet  of  super- 
strength or  heavy-duty  aluminum  foil,  and  crimp  the  edges 
securely  together  around  the  wire.  Twist  down  the  hook 
to  make  a handle.  Set  this  on  rocks  placed  around  the 
fire,  and  we’re  ready  to  cook  when  the  fire  has  burned 
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COAT  HANGER  FRYING  PAN,  made  with  super-strength  foil  and  a 
wire  coat-hanger  which  also  doubles  as  a plate. 


down  to  coals.  Grease  the  pan  with  bacon  and  fry  the 
fish  slowly.  The  foil  surface  will  depress  slightly  to  hold 
in  the  juices.  When  cooking’s  done,  we  can  use  the  frying 
pan  as  a plate.  Many  kinds  of  foods  can  be  cooked  de- 
liciously this  easy  way. 

Cooking  fish  on  camp  stoves  without  a skillet  is  equally 
simple.  The  lowest  cost,  lightest  and  most  compact  fold- 
ing cook  stove  I’ve  seen  costs  less  than  two  dollars  and 
is  made  by  the  folks  who  make  “Sterno  Canned  Heat.” 
A nice  thing  about  this  little  unit  is  that  it  folds  to  only 
half  an  inch  thickness  and  can  be  carried  in  the  game 
pocket  of  a fishing  coat.  A seven  ounce  can  of  the  “Canned 
Heat”  fuel,  which  is  a pink  pure  ethyl  alcohol  gel,  burns 
hotly  for  about  two  hours,  without  smoke  or  appreciable 
odor.  On  this  stove  we  can  heat  a beverage  and  fry  fish 
at  the  same  time.  Lay  the  seasoned  fish  and  a piece  or 
two  of  bacon  on  a doubled  square  of  foil  over  the  burner. 
If  the  edges  of  the  foil  are  turned  up,  the  juices  won’t  run 
off.  This  stove  is  an  excellent  heater  and  cooker  for  small 
ice  fishing  shacks,  and  a gob  of  the  fuel  is  unsurpassed  as 
a fire-starter. 

All  these  methods  require  little  to  carry  or  to  wash, 
and  what  few  materials  are  needed  are  readily  available 
at  small  expense.  Take  your  choice  of  the  methods,  and 
elaborate  on  them  as  desired.  Everything  from  snacks  to 
complete  meals  can  be  prepared  this  easy  way— with 
modern,  strong,  tough,  handy  aluminum  foil. 


THIS  LITTLE  STOVE,  weighing  less  than  a pound,  folds  to  one-half 
inch  thickness,  costs  less  than  two  dollars. 


slfakpspparp  ramps  oat 

By  JEAN  SOULE 

“Here  is  everything  advantageous  to  life.”  (The  Tempest, 
Act  2,  Sc.  1.) 

—Ah,  the  great  outdoors! 

“O,  it  is  excellent 

To  have  a giant’s  strength.”  (Measure  for  Measure,  Act  2, 
Sc.  2.) 

—That  pack  must  weigh  a ton. 

“There’s  something  in  the  wind  . . .”  (The  Comedy  of 
Errors,  Act  3,  Sc.  1.) 

—Gonna  rain  before  dark. 

“Bait  the  hook  well:  this  fish  will  bite.”  (Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  Act  2,  Sc.  2.) 

—Well  have  brook  trout  for  supper. 

“Who  rises  from  a feast 

With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down?”  (Merchant  of 
Venice,  Act  2,  Sc.  6.) 

—I  do.  Who  wants  baked  beans  when  he’s  anticipat- 
ing brook  trout? 


“Here  comes  a pair  of  very  strange  beasts  . . .”  (As  You 
Like  It,  Act  5,  Sc.  2.) 

—They  look  like  cats,  but  they’ve  got  stripes  down 
their  backs. 

“A  habitation  giddy  and  unsure  . . .”  (King  Henry  IV, 
Part  II,  ^ct  1,  Sc.  3.) 

—Who  taught  you  how  to  pitch  a tent? 

“And.  many  strokes,  though  with  a little  axe  . . .”  (King 
Henry  VI,  Part  III,  Act  1,  Sc.  4.) 

—It’s  your  turn  to  chop  firewood. 

“O,  I have  passed  a miserable  night  . . .”  (King  Richard 
III,  Act  1,  Sc.  3.) 

—I  think  my  bedroll  was  spread  out  on  a rockpile. 

“Praising  what  is  lost  makes  the  remembrance  dear.”  (All’s 
Well  That  Ends  Well,  Act  5,  Sc.  3.) 

—Frankly,  I’ll  be  glad  to  get  back  to  civilization. 
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Here  we  are  in  August  already.  The  summer  is  nearly  a 
thing  of  the  past  with  nothing  to  look  forward  to  except 
a couple  of  months  of  cold,  bleak  weather. 

However,  before  the  snow  and  ice  arrive,  there’s  still 
a few  months  of  warm  weather  to  provide  several  week- 
ends of  enjoyable  boating.  In  fact  fall  weather  boating, 
after  an  early  morning  frost  has  turned  the  shoreline  foilage 
into  an  array  of  bright  yellows,  and  a combination  of 
orange  and  crimson,  can  be  much  more  pleasant  than  the 
hot,  humid  days  of  July  when  one  looks  for  shade,  or  a 
slight  breeze,  for  some  relief. 

This  year,  it  appeared,  more  and  more  families  were 
making  good  use  of  Pennsylvania’s  waterways.  Some 
folks  launched  their  craft  in  late  April,  after  the  threat  of 
high  water  had  passed,  and  by  mid-summer  public  launch- 
ing ramps  were  crowded  each  weekend  with  cars,  pick-up 
trucks,  station  wagons  and,  of  course,  boat  trailers. 

A few  additional  launching  areas  were  established  and 
at  least  one  public  utility,  Pennsylvania  Power  & Light 
Co.,  added  some  improvements  (more  picnic  tables  and 
sanitary  facilities)  to  its  property  above  the  Holtwood  dam 
on  the  lower  Susquehanna  River. 

The  lower  Susquehanna  lakes  have  always  had  more 
than  their  share  of  boating  activity  with  quite  a bit  of  it 
centered  around  the  Pequea  area,  on  Lake  Aldred,  with 
many  weekend  campsites  established  on  the  islands  that 
provide  quite  a scenic  background  for  fishing,  bathing, 
cruising  and  water  skiing. 

Technically  the  lake  area,  formed  by  the  construction 
of  the  Holtwood  dam,  covers  2,400  acres  or  3.75  square 
miles. 

Pequea  is  home  port  for  members  of  the  Outboard 
Boating  Club  of  Lancaster  County  which  was  organized  in 
1950  with  a list  of  eight  charter  members.  Today  member- 
ship has  increased  to  106  persons  despite  the  fact  that  the 
club  has  no  permanent  headquarters  which  is  usually  the 
first  thing  the  prospective  member  looks  for. 

The  OBC,  which  has  been  personally  cited  by  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  for  its  work  in  promoting  safe 
boating,  maintains  its  own  launching  area  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Pequea  Creek,  off  Rt.  324.  Many  members  keep 
their  craft  in  the  water  over  the  summer  months,  others 
trailer  them  back  and  forth  from  home,  but  the  club  is 
running  short  on  parking  space  and  has  had  to  limit  its 
membership. 

A few  years  ago  the  club  installed  cribbing  along  the 
creek,  dumped  in  one  load  after  another  of  crushed  stone, 
and  thus  acquired  a few  additional  feet  of  parking  space 
but  could  still  use  much  more. 

In  the  early  1950s,  just  about  the  time  when  interest  in 
pleasure  boating  began  its  upward  surge,  the  OBC  was 


WALT  FRY,  commodore  of  the  Outboard  Boat  Club  of  Lancaster 
County,  and  Cal  Mackley  (left),  public  relations  officer,  display  some 
of  the  trophies  won  by  the  club  during  regattas  on  the  lower 
Susquehanna  River  at  Pequea. 


instrumental  in  sponsoring  Class  A,  B and  C regattas  on 
the  lower  Susquehanna.  However,  for  one  reason  or 
another  (lack  of  adequate  parking  facilities  was  one 
reason)  interest  waned  and  regattas  soon  became  a thing 
of  the  past  at  least  in  that  area. 

Some  boating  organizations  enjoy  the  opportunity  of 
being  able  to  attract  new  membership  with  a nice,  per- 
manent clubhouse,  sometimes  with  plush  surroundings,  to 
stimulate  interest  but  not  so  the  OBC  organization.  It  has 
only  its  launching  area  and  plans  a permanent  pavilion  for 
family  picnics. 

Still  regular  monthly  meetings  are  held,  summer  and 
winter,  with  something  special  planned  for  each  program. 
There  are  always  boating  films  available  from  local  dealers 
and  many  a time  Robert  Betts,  the  area  fish  warden,  is 
called  upon  to  speak  or  to  outline  and  clarify  some  new 
regulation. 
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Next  to  the  OBC’s  launching  area  is  a public  ramp  and 
each  year,  for  the  benefit  of  transient  boatsmen,  the  club 
anchors  out  buoys  marking  channels  to  use  or  marking  the 
location  of  underwater  hazards;  preventing  many  a 
“sheared”  pin. 

Earlier  this  year,  in  addition  to  discussing  plans  for  the 
pavilion  to  replace  a tent,  the  club  announced  plans  for  the 
installation  of  a new  fighting  system  to  facilitate  night 
boating  particularly  when  you  come  in  off  the  river  and 
start  looking  for  the  dock  area  and  suddenly  recall  you’ve 
left  the  flashlight  in  the  glove  compartment  of  the  car. 

Walt  Fry,  2812  Marietta  Ave.,  Lancaster,  is  the  current 
commodore  of  the  club;  assisted  by  Bob  Fry,  9 Park  Circle 
Drive,  Lancaster,  as  vice  commodore;  John  Hartman,  3001 
Harrisburg  Pike,  treasurer;  and  Calvin  Mackley,  Manheim, 
secretary.  Incidentally  this  was  Fry’s  fifth  consecutive  year 
at  the  helm  of  the  club. 

To  make  the  organization  function  properly  certain 
committees  have  been  set  up,  each  with  its  own  task  to 
make  the  job  more  enjoyable,  as  follows:  membership,  Bob 
Fry;  dock  and  grounds,  George  Fitzgerald;  water  safety. 
Gene  Snyder,  a U.  S.  Coast  Guard  inspector;  activities, 
Dave  Todd;  legislative,  Snyder;  and  public  relations,  Cal 
Mackley. 


Cmdr.  William  F.  Hoke 
Susquehannock  Power  Sqdrn. 


William  F.  Hoke,  1108  Helen  Ave.,  Lancaster,  is  this 
year’s  commander  of  the  Susquehannock  Power  Squadron. 

Hoke,  who  is  vice  president  of  the  Fulton  National 
Bank,  Lancaster,  succeeds  C.  McCrea  White,  230  N.  23rd 
St.,  Harrisburg. 

Other  new  officers  are:  Edward  D.  Plummer,  Cham- 
bersburg,  lieutenant  commander;  Jack  S.  Belsinger,  Lan- 
caster, treasurer;  Nelson  P.  Reynolds,  Jr.,  Willow  Street, 
secretary. 

Executive  officers:  Ward  W.  Donahue,  York;  Richard 
J.  Faith,  Chambersburg;  and  Walter  J.  Gordon,  New 
Cumberland. 


Cmdr.  James  F.  Garner 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary 
Flotilla  58 


A few  months  ago  I mentioned  plans  to  devote  this 
space  to  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliaries  of  Pennsylvania, 
fisting  the  individual  officers  and  activities,  but  that  was 
before  I found  out  how  many  auxiliaries  there  are  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

There  are  just  too  many  to  cover  in  one  column  and  an 
attempt  will  be  made,  in  each  issue  of  the  Angler,  to  use 
a photo  of  the  commander  and  the  fist  of  current  officers 
from  each  of  the  auxiliaries. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  recently  formed  auxiliaries  is 
Flotilla  58  with  headquarters  in  Columbia  but  with  a mem- 
bership scattered  throughout  Lancaster  and  York  Counties. 

This  organization,  headed  by  James  F.  Garner,  Dallas- 
town,  is  charged  with  promoting  water  safety  on  the 
Susquehanna  River  by  patrolling  on  weekends,  at  regattas, 
and  providing  courtesy  examinations. 

In  addition  to  Garner,  other  current  officers  are:  Lester 
L.  Hedrick,  York,  vice  commander;  Willard  W.  Roush, 
Wrightsville  RD,  flotilla  training  officer;  Ivan  R.  Good, 
Columbia,  secretary-treasurer;  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Swiger, 
Columbia,  publicity;  and  Truman  E.  Brown,  Columbia, 
operations  officer. 

Incidentally  membership  in  the  U.  S.  Power  Squadrons,  a 
private  organization  devoted  to  boating  education,  totaled 
62,324  at  the  end  of  last  February  compared  to  59,621  at 
the  same  time  in  1963. 

Here’s  a tip  for  you  fellows  who  like  to  fish  at  night 
using  either  a brilliant  gasoline,  or  kerosene,  lantern  for 
illumination. 

Most  lantern  manufacturers  offer  a shade  to  throw  a 
beam  of  fight  in  the  right  direction  and  not  in  your  eyes. 
However  if  you  don’t  happen  to  own  a shade  one  can 
easily  be  fashioned  from  aluminum  foil  and  it  does  the  job 
just  as  well. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  remove  the  glass  chimney,  fine 
half  the  inside  with  the  foil,  and  that’s  that.  If  the  foil  be- 
comes blackened  and  torn  just  throw  it  away  and  replace  it 
with  a bright  shiny  new  piece. 
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LITTER  CONTAINERS  FOR  AUTOMOBILES 
AND  BOATS 

Until  just  a few  years  ago  hardly  anyone  had  ever 
heard  of  the  word  “litterbag.”  But  today,  a large  per- 
centage of  the  American  public  wouldn’t  dream  of  taking 
off  in  the  car  or  boat  without  a portable  container  for 
travel-trash.  In  fact,  they  regard  the  litterbag  as  a valu- 
able and  necessary  aid  to  good  outdoor  housekeeping. 

What  is  a litterbag?  Well,  you  might  say  it’s  a kind 
of  traveling  wastebasket  and  its  purpose  is  to  help  in 
keeping  the  nation’s  highways,  waterways,  byways  and 
city  streets  from  looking  like  huge  trash  piles.  It  also 
helps  keep  the  interior  of  the  car  or  boat  neat  and  clean. 

If  you’ve  ever  wondered  what  to  do  with  sticky 
wrappers,  used  tissues,  the  remains  of  a picnic  lunch,  or 
the  many  other  articles  which  accumulate  during  the 
course  of  normal  travel  or  recreation,  the  litterbag  is  one 
good  answer.  There  are  many  varieties,  ranging  from 
regular  grocery  bags  to  patented  commercial  products. 
But  any  sturdy  bag,  box  or  basket  will  do! 

Commercially  manufactured  portable  litter  containers 
fall  into  two  broad  classifications:  the  inexpensive 

disposable  type  for  short  time  use  (usually  made  from 
paper  or  plastic  film);  and  the  more  durable,  permanent 
type  for  longer  use  (made  of  plastic,  metal,  cardboard, 
fabric  or  a combination  of  materials).  Most  automobile 
manufacturers  make  a permanent  type  litter  container 
available  as  optional  equipment. 

Prices,  depending  upon  the  quantity  and  type  purchased, 
range  from  less  than  a penny  each  up  to  several  dollars 
apiece  for  the  more  elaborate,  permanent  container.  Many 
of  them  have  appropriate  litter-prevention  messages, 
slogans  and  symbols  imprinted  in  bright,  attractive  colors. 

Litterbags  are  sold  in  department,  specialty,  hardware 
and  automobile  accessory  stores,  and  through  many  other 
outlets.  They  are  also  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  in  various  ingenious  ways.  Banks,  service  stations 
and  parking  lots  distribute  them  to  customers.  Garden 
clubs  and  civic  groups  use  them  as  favors  at  luncheons. 
Children  make  them  at  school  and  youth  group  meetings 
and  take  them  home  to  parents.  State  officials  equip  their 
vehicles  with  them. 

Individual  crusaders  send  out  litterbags  as  Christmas 
and  birthday  cards,  combining  greetings  with  a friendly 
reminder  to  help  Keep  America  Beautiful!  And  so 
it  goes.  . . . 

But  regardless  of  the  type  used,  or  the  place  procured, 
when  a litterbag  is  full,  the  contents  should  be  disposed 
of  in  a proper  receptacle  either  at  home  or  along  the  way. 
Many  roadside  rests,  service  stations  and  other  business 
establishments  and  recreation  spots  now  have  well-marked 
trash  receptacles  for  this  purpose. 

America’s  litter  problem  is  basically  a result  of  the  daily 
thoughtlessness  of  millions  of  trash-tossing  individuals. 
They  scatter  discards  as  they  go  and  simply  have  not 
realized  the  staggering  amount  of  litter  left  in  their  wake, 
or  the  costly  effort  required  to  remove  it. 

Keep  America  Beautiful,  Inc.,  the  national  public  service 
organization  for  the  prevention  of  litter,  estimates  that 
some  *500  million  tax  dollars  are  spent  annually  to  remove 
ugly  trash  and  debris  from  city  streets,  roadways,  parks, 
beaches  and  other  public  places.  Some  $50  million  of 


CHECK  YOUR  BOATING  KNOWLEDGE  WITH 
THIS  NOT  TOO  SIMPLE  QUIZ 

Here’s  a quiz  that  covers  a wide  variety  of  boating  sub- 
jects. Give  it  a try.  If  you  miss  more  than  three  or  four 
questions,  you  might  need  a little  brushing  up  on  your 
boating  know-how. 

1.  When  filling  an  empty  fuel  tank,  put  in:  (a)  the 
oil,  then  the  gas;  (b)  part  of  the  gas,  the  oil,  and  then 
the  rest  of  the  gas;  (c)  the  gas  and  then  the  oil. 

2.  If  the  bow  of  an  outboard  boat  rides  too  high,  set 
the  motor  angle  adjustment  to  bring  the  engine:  (a)  to- 
ward the  transom;  (b)  away  from  the  transom. 

3.  A red  flag  with  a white  diagonal  stripe  is  used  by: 

(a)  commercial  fishermen;  (b)  water  skiers;  (c)  skin 
divers. 

4.  When  boarding  a small  boat  from  a pier,  step: 

(a)  on  the  gunwale;  (b)  toward  the  center;  (c)  on  the 
transom. 

5.  According  to  Federal  Boating  Regulations,  the 
height  of  the  boat  numbers  should  be:  (a)  two  inches; 

(b)  three  inches;  (c)  four  inches. 

6.  Engine  rpm  (revolutions  per  minute)  is  measured 
with  a:  (a)  tachometer;  (b)  speedometer;  (c)  barometer. 

7.  Fuel  left  in  a tank  for  a long  period  of  time  should 
be:  (a)  strained  before  using;  (b)  thrown  out;  (c)  used 
as  is. 

8.  When  standing  in  back  of  a boat  and  looking 
toward  the  bow,  the  right  side  is:  (a)  starboard;  (b) 
port;  (c)  astern. 

9.  The  beam  of  a boat  refers  to  its  :(a)  length);  (b) 
depth;  (c)  width. 

10.  In  moderate  weather  a safe  ratio  of  length  of  anchor 
line  to  depth  of  water  is:  (a)  4:1;  (b)  6:1;  (c)  8:1. 

11.  Take  advantage  of  the  wind  or  current  when  mak- 
ing a landing  by  approaching:  (a)  into  it;  (b)  with  it. 

12.  A structure  built  on  the  water  to  be  used  as  a 
landing  place  is  correctly  called  a:  (a)  pier;  (b)  dock; 

(c)  mooring. 

13.  When  two  boats  approach  each  other  head  on  both 
should  steer  to  the:  (a)  left;  (b)  right. 

14.  The  windshield  decal  proudly  displayed  by  many 
boatmen  is  awarded  for  passing  a courtesy  examination 
given  by  the  :(a)  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary;  (b)  United 
States  Power  Squadrons;  (c)  Evinrude  Boating  Foun- 
dation. 

15.  High  clouds  moving  in  the  opposite  direction  from 

lower  clouds  usually  means:  (a)  rain  within  an  hour;  s 

(b)  settled  weather;  (c)  unsettled  weather. 
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this  amount  is  spent  for  de-littering  primary  highways 
alone.  Another  $300  million  goes  for  cleaning  streets  in 
urban  communities. 

The  problem  will  be  eliminated  only  when  the  careless 
habit  of  littering  is  changed  to  one  of  pride  in  clean, 
attractive  surroundings.  So  why  not  resolve  today  to 
always  carry  a litterbag  in  your  car  or  boat.  Ask  your 
friends  and  neighbors  not  to  be  litterbugs  either.  Lets  all 
help  keep  America  beautiful! 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


Carry  an  Anchor  and  Know  How  to  Use  It 


A ROCK  tied  to  a clothes  line  and  dropped  over  the  side 
will  do  a pretty  fair  job  of  holding  a small  boat  in  calm 
water.  But  as  the  size  of  the  boat  and  the  turbulence  of 
the  water  increase,  so  does  the  need  for  a better  method. 
An  anchor,  of  course,  is  the  answer. 

An  anchor  is  one  of  the  most  useful  pieces  of  equipment 
a boatman  can  own.  Properly  used,  it  will  hold  his  boat 
in  place  while  he  fishes,  keep  it  away  from  rocky  shores, 
and  secure  it  overnight  while  he  sleeps  aboard.  An  anchor 
can  even  be  used  to  ride  out  heavy  seas  during  bad 
weather.  But  despite  its  importance,  many  boatmen  are 
not  really  familiar  with  anchors  and  proper  anchoring 
procedures. 

Anchors  are  made  in  various  sizes,  shapes  and  weights 
to  be  used  with  different  boats.  Most  popular  with  out- 
board boatmen  are  the  mushroom  and  Danforth  types. 
Mushroom  anchors  resemble  an  inverted  mushroom  and 
are  used  primarily  with  smaller  boats.  Large  mushrooms 
are  often  used  as  permanent  moorings.  Lightweight  Dan- 
forth type  anchors  have  pivoting  flukes  which  exert  tre- 
mendous holding  power.  They  are  preferred  by  most 
boatmen. 

Just  as  important  as  having  the  right  anchor  is  knowing 


how  to  use  it.  When  anchoring,  first  check  to  be  sure 
the  bitter  end  of  the  line  is  attached  to  the  boat  and  the 
line  is  not  tangled  around  your  feet  or  gear.  Select  the 
spot  where  you  want  to  anchor  and  then  approach  it  into 
the  wind  or  current,  whichever  is  stronger.  When  over  the 
spot,  lower  the  anchor,  don’t  heave  it. 

After  the  anchor  has  caught  the  bottom,  play  out  addi- 
tional line  until  the  ratio  of  length  of  line  to  depth  of 
water  is  about  six  to  one.  In  rough  seas,  it’s  best  to  in- 
crease the  ratio.  Keep  the  engine  running  until  the  anchor 
is  set.  If  it  doesn’t  catch  the  first  time,  try  again.  Anchors 
are  set  quite  easily  in  mud  or  sand.  On  rock  bottoms,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  drag  the  anchor  some  distance  before 
it  catches. 

Depending  upon  the  type  of  bottom,  retrieving  the 
anchor  can  sometimes  present  a problem.  The  easiest  way 
is  to  run  the  boat  to  a point  directly  above  the  anchor 
and  then  give  the  line  a good  straight  pull.  If  it  doesn’t 
break  loose,  attach  the  line  to  the  boat  and  utilize  the 
pulling  power  of  the  motor  at  a slow  speed. 

Keep  your  anchor  in  a place  where  it  can  be  reached 
conveniently.  The  lines  should  be  kept  neatly  coiled  and 
inspected  periodically  for  rot  and  wear. 
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CATCH  PICKEREL 


One  of  the  more  gamey  fish  found  in  practically  all  warm 
water  streams  and  ponds  throughout  Pennsylvania  is  the 
Eastern  Chain  Pickerel.  Skittering  a live  minnow  or  spoon 
through  the  weeds  is  the  accepted  and  popular  method  of 
catching  these  green  lace-curtain  colored  fish.  But  there 
are  a few  fishermen  who  like  to  take  them  the  “hard-way,” 
that  is,  with  fly  rod  and  streamer  flies.  And  they  have  a 
barrel  of  fun  fishing  in  this  manner.  I like  this  method 
for  a change  of  pace  and  have  found  that  when  pickerel 
are  in  a feeding  mood,  it’s  not  always  the  “hard-way”  of 
taking  them! 

First  of  all,  pickerel  inhabiting  small  streams  and  ponds 
seldom  grow  beyond  the  twenty  or  twenty-two  inch  mark, 
making  them  ideal  fly  rod  fish.  Now  and  then  one  that 
grows  larger  is  caught,  but  the  run-of-the-mill  fish  meas- 
ure from  12  to  18  inches.  These  fish  like  the  backwaters, 
the  brushy  corners  of  placid  pools,  the  weedy  stretches 
and  log  jams.  There  they  wait  in  the  shadows,  motionless 
as  a moss  covered  stick,  for  a minnow  to  swim  within 
range.  They  dart  out  after  the  unsuspecting  fish  like  a 
bolt  of  lightning.  They’re  almost  savage  in  their  sudden 
attack  and  streak  through  the  water  with  the  swiftness  of 
an  arrow. 

The  streamer  fly  is  a pretty  good  imitation  of  a minnow. 
Flip  a flashy  pattern  into  a pool,  pulsate  it  past  a long  jam 
or  bunch  of  brush.  If  there  happens  to  be  a pickerel 
nearby,  it  generally  grabs  the  fly  in  a fast  rush.  When  it 
clamps  down  on  the  feathers  and  feels  the  quick  sting  of 
steel  pentrate  its  jaw,  it  gets  excited  and  panicky;  zoom- 
ing, twisting,  turning  and  streaking  out  yonder  across  the 
stream.  The  light  fly  rod  doesn’t  hamper  its  movements. 
Every  dashing  maneuver  is  registered  on  the  rod  tip  and 
at  times  the  rod  bends  dangerously  with  the  pickerel’s  fast 
rushes.  It’s  great  fly  rod  sport. 

P ICKEREL  don’t  need  much  coaxing  to  take  a fly.  As  a 
rule,  if  they’re  in  the  mood,  three  or  four  casts  in  a pool 
will  be  enough  to  bring  the  fish  flashing  out  from  cover. 
And  they  have  little  preference  for  one  fly  pattern  over 
another,  but  it  should  be  a bright  pattern,  with  lots  of 
white,  silver  and  red  in  the  make-up.  And,  big  flies  are 
preferred.  Sizes  vary  from  size  1 to  2/0,  4 to  6X  long. 
The  flies  work  best  on  a level  leader  of  four-pound  test. 

Best  fly  rodding  time  for  pickerel  is  around  noon  in  late 
June  or  early  July,  right  after  the  trout  season  slacks  off 
a bit.  Techniques  of  streamer  fishing  can  be  carried  over 
from  trout  into  this  pickerel  fishing. 

During  this  time  of  year,  streams  are  a little  lower  and 
water  crystal  clear.  Big  pickerel  are  scary,  so  it’s  best  to 
sneak  cautiously  toward  the  pool  and  fling  the  fly  toward 
likely  cover  with  a minimum  of  fuss  and  commotion.  I 
like  to  cast  the  fly  across  stream  at  the  head  of  a pool, 
let  the  faint  current  carry  it  toward  the  backwater,  then 
swing  it  back  with  a twitching,  tantalizing  motion. 

Streamers  work  fine  in  small  ponds  and  lakes  too.  There, 
of  course,  concentrate  your  time  around  the  weed  beds, 
the  lily  pads  and  the  points  of  little  islands.  Cast  the 
streamer  near  these  spots  and  let  it  sink  fairly  deep  before 
swimming  it,  minnow-like,  back  to  the  boat.  A big  weed- 
less streamer  fly  pays  off  in  heavy  weeds  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  work  in  the  midst  of  vegetation. 

I wouldn’t  bet  that  you  won’t  catch  more  pickerel  with 
a bright,  flashy  spoon  spun  through  small  creek  pools  or 
among  the  lake’s  lilies.  That’s  the  easy  way  of  doing  it,  ' 
but  the  fly  rod  way  still  gives  the  most  fishing  fun  for 
the  money. 
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BULLHEAD 


SUCKER 


FALL  FISH 


CARP 


BROWN  BULLHEAD 

(lctalurus  nebulosus) 

It’s  a rare  angler  who  hasn’t  had  at  least  one  encounter  with  the  sharp  spine 
found  on  the  dorsal  fin  and  also  the  pectoral  fins  of  the  catfish.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
brown  bullhead  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  members  of  this  family  of 
scaleless  fishes. 

The  bullhead  inhabits  lakes,  ponds  and  sluggish  streams.  It  normally  is  a bottom 
dweller  whose  menu  consists  of  a wide  variety  of  food  items.  Often  included  in  the 
bullheads  diet  are  bits  of  plant  material,  aquatic  insects,  worms,  minnows  and  other 
organic  matters  either  dead  or  alive.  Bass  fishermen  using  “peeler  crabs”  for  bait 
usually  discover  the  bullheads  fondness  of  crayfish. 

The  slow-moving  bullhead  rarely  exceeds  12"-14"  in  length,  but  can  put  up  a 
prolonged  “pulling”  contest  when  hooked.  The  lightly  tinted  orange-pink  flesh  of  the 
bullhead  is  an  added  reward  to  the  angler  when  properly  cooked.  For  all-around 
fishing  fun  and  good  eating,  too,  the  “cattie”  is  hard  to  beat. 

WHITE  SUCKER 

(Catostomus  commersoni) 

Most  of  our  streams,  both  large  and  small,  and  also  many  lakes  and  ponds  support 
an  abundance  of  white  suckers.  When  food  is  abundant  these  fish  grow  rapidly  and 
attain  lengths  of  18"  to  24"  and  weights  of  2-3  pounds. 

The  sucker  is  a bottom  feeder  with  a mouth  well  suited  to  sucking  up  minute 
aquatic  organisms  from  submerged  plants,  rocks  or  other  streamside  debris. 

Suckers  tend  to  move  about  in  “schools”  or  groups  and  may  frequently  be  seen 
congregated  in  large  numbers  in  a quiet  pool. 

In  the  early  spring  white  suckers  migrate  up  small  streams  to  spawn  on  riffles  so 
shallow  their  backs  are  entirely  out  of  water. 

Spring  sucker  fishing  is  a well  established  custom  with  many  outdoorsmen.  A 
small  sharp  hook,  a piece  of  earthworm  and  a patient  attitude  will  usually  reward  the 
angler  with  a good  catch  of  suckers.  Though  somewhat  bony,  suckers  are  edible  and 
become  a real  delicacy  if  they  are  first  soaked  in  salt  brine  then  smoked. 

FALLFISH 

(Semotilus  corporalis) 

The  fallfish  is  a member  of  the  minnow  family  that  frequently  attains  a size  of 
18".  It  is  found  in  creeks  and  rivers  over  most  of  the  state.  Fallfish  are  graceful 
silvery  colored  fish  often  found  on  swift  riffles.  They  feed  mainly  on  aquatic  insects 
and  are  very  often  taken  by  anglers  on  either  dry  or  streamer  flies.  The  flesh  of  fall- 
fish is  good  to  eat,  but  like  the  suckers,  they  are  quite  bony. 

During  spawning  season  the  fallfish  builds  a nest  composed  of  small  pebbles. 
These  nests  appear  as  mounds  of  stones  piled  in  mid-stream,  usually  where  there  is 
a good  current. 

Young  fallfish  serve  as  excellent  forage  for  bass,  walleyes  and  other  predacious  fish. 

CARP 

(Cyprinus  carpio) 

Like  the  fallfish  the  carp  is  a member  of  the  minnow  family,  but  grows  to  a much 
greater  size.  Carp  of  thirty  pounds  are  not  uncommon  in  many  Pennsylvania  waters. 
They  are  not  native  here  but  after  their  introduction  from  European  waters  the  carp 
spread  rapidly  and  can  now  be  found  in  waters  of  every  county  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  coloration  of  the  carp  varies  although  they  generally  are  dark  brown  over  the 
dorsal  surfaces  shading  to  golden  hues  along  their  sides.  Carp  are  omnivorous  feeders 
capable  of  utilizing  both  plant  and  animal  matter  in  their  diet.  Fishermen  have  found 
the  carp  a worthy  opponent  of  their  angling  skills.  Great  caution  must  be  exercised 
in  the  choice  of  hooks,  lines,  baits  and  fishing  techniques  to  tempt  the  wily  carp. 
Once  hooked  they  fight  in  a bulldog  fashion,  never  giving  up.  Bow  and  arrow 
enthusiasts  and  spear  fishermen  have  joined  the  ranks  of  carp  anglers  in  recent  years. 

The  flesh  of  the  carp  is  strong  flavored  to  some  but  highly  preferred  by  others. 
Carp  are  very  prolific  breeders.  Large  females  are  capable  of  producing  several  mil- 
lion eggs  during  their  early  summer  spawning  period. 
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J.  M.  Hood  Photo 


The  impenetrable  darkness  of  a moonless  summer  night 
is  casting  its  magic  over  the  land.  Along  the  river  folks 
have  retired  to  the  comfort  of  their  camp  porches  to  more 
thoroughly  enjoy  the  peacefulness  of  the  hour. 

In  front  of  one  of  the  cottages  a figure  with  a flashlight 
appears,  agilely  descends  a short  flight  of  stairs  to  a boat 
landing  and  slowly  enters  the  shallow  water.  If  the  moon 
was  out,  you  would  see  a slim,  tanned  young  man  clad 
only  in  swimming  trunks  and  old  sneakers  carrying  a bat- 
tered minnow  pail.  To  the  campers,  familiar  with  such 
activity,  it  is  obvious  that  he  is  “picking  crabs.” 

Zoologically  speaking,  these  crustacean  cousins  of  the 
lobsters  are  crayfish  but  to  most  Pennsylvania  anglers 
they  are  simply  crabs.  Some  call  them  “crawdads”  and 
when  a careless  fisherman  is  pinched  by  one,  they’re  apt 
to  be  called  less  printable  names.  When  in  the  pre- 
moulting state,  they’re  “peelers”  and  after  they’ve  shed 
their  hard  shell,  they’re  “softies”  until  the  rubbery  hide 
becomes  tough  once  again.  It’s  while  they’re  in  the  latter 
condition  that  few  fish  can  resist  them  so  it  follows  that 
these  are  what  the  fellow  with  the  light  is  searching  for. 

Experience  has  taught  him  that  the  newly  peeled  cray- 
fish are  usually  much  darker  in  color  and  less  shiny  than 
their  normal  brothers.  Wading  slowly  upstream  along 
the  river  s edge,  he  plays  the  narrow  beam  of  light  over 
the  rocky  bottom,  passing  up  all  but  the  “softies.”  When 
he  spots  one  of  these,  he  sets  the  bucket  down  and  keep- 
ing the  light  on  his  prey,  cautiously  steps  in  close  then 
swiftly  but  gently  grabs  it  from  behind.  After  carefully 
placing  it  in  the  pail,  he  resumes  his  systematic  search  of 
the  river  bottom.  He  always  moves  upstream  so  that  any 
disturbed  mud  will  be  carried  away  from  the  area  he  has 
yet  to  cover.  With  any  luck,  he’ll  be  back  at  camp  in  less 
than  an  hour  with  a dozen  choice  specimens. 

During  the  day  crayfish  seldom  stray  far  from  their 
p aces  of  refuge  under  rocks  and  debris  but  come  night- 
fall they  venture  forth  in  search  of  food.  They  are  scav- 
engers and  ironically  enough,  you’ll  often  find  several  of 
them  dining  contentedly  on  a dead  fish,  a natural  enemy 
which  undoubtedly  consumed  manv  of  their  kind  during 
its  lifetime. 


Normally,  crayfish  walk  slowly  in  a forward  direction 
but  when  they  become  frightened,  they  can  shoot  back- 
wards by  constricting  powerful  abdominal  muscles.  Occa- 
sionally you’ll  discover  one  carrying  a mass  of  eggs  under 
its  abdomen.  These  eggs  are  attached  to  swimmerettes 
and  will  hatch  into  miniature  adults.  A sluggish  backward 
movement  indicates  either  a female  encumbered  with  eggs 
or  a freshly  moulted  crayfish  of  either  sex. 

Crayfish  rid  themselves  of  their  old  shells  only  after 
much  struggling  and  since  there’s  seldom  enough  room  for 
this  in  the  close  quarters  of  their  hiding  places,  they  must 
come  out  in  the  open  to  molt.  The  discarded  shells  are 
quite  noticeable  and  will  be  lying  within  inches  of  the 
former  owner’s  home.  Newly  deserted  shells  are  similar 
in  color  to  that  of  the  recent  occupant  but  they  soon  be- 
come lighter  and  eventually  reach  a shade  of  orange. 
When  you  discover  a fresh  shell,  carefully  check  beneath 
the  nearest  stone. 

Although  fish,  especially  our  smallmouth  bass,  prefer 
the  soft  variety  they  seldom  get  into  the  extremely  shallow 
water  where  the  crayfish  moult  so  a soft  shelled  one  is  a 
rare  tidbit.  When  cleaning  a mess  of  fish  you’ll  often  find 
crayfish  in  their  stomachs  but  they’re  always  hard  shelled 
and  only  an  inch  or  so  long. 

Adult  crayfish  are  about  three  inches  long  but  once  in 
a while  you’ll  come  across  one  that  appears  twice  that 
size.  Usually  these  large  ones  keep  to  the  deeper  water 
where  they’re  hard  to  find  and  even  harder  to  catch.  A 
crayfish  doesn’t  have  enough  power  in  his  menacing  claws 
to  really  hurt  but  one  of  these  larger  editions  can  latch 
on  to  a finger  hard  enough  to  have  some  epithets  muttered 
in  his  honor. 

If  you  must  store  the  little  beauties  which  have  been  so 
painstakingly  captured,  wrap  them  in  wet  paper  towels 
and  cache  them  in  the  refrigerator.  At  this  point  let  me 
offer  a bit  of  advice,  When  you’re  wrapping  them,  make 
very,  very  sure  that  both  ends  of  the  package  are  closed 
tightly.  A woman  can  reach  great  heights  of  unreason- 
ableness when  she  finds  a “crawdad”  peering  at  her  from 
the  lettuce  leaves.  I know. 
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A THOUSAND  HOT  NEEDLES  ON  BARE  ARMS  OR  LEGS  WHEN  BRUSHED  AGAINST 
THIS  STINGING  PLANT  WILL  MAKE  A HOT  FOOT  SEEM  LIKE  A HAND  STING 

FROM  PLAYING  PATTYCAKE 


Photos  by  Don  Shiner 


On  several  occasions,  I recall,  as  a growing  youngster, 
running,  bare-legged  and  shirtless,  through  the  meadows 
and  having  the  “burn-asal”  nipping  at  my  heels.  It  were 
as  though  the  tissues  were  on  fire  and  nothing  that  I could 
do  would  sooth  the  affected  parts.  I don’t  recall  anyone 
calling  my  attention  to  this  obnoxious  nettle  plant,  but 
then,  in  the  way  of  youth,  knowledge  is  gained  best 
through  experience.  This  particular  youngster  learned 
quickly,  and  at  an  early  age,  to  recognize  nettle  or  “cow- 
lick” as  it  is  sometimes  called,  and  to  this  day  keep  a 
healthy  distance  from  the  barbed  and  poisonous  foilage. 

Nettle  is  a common  streamside  plant.  It  grows  along  the 
moist  banks,  at  the  edges  of  marshes  and  particularly  along 
the  cool  edges  of  springs  that  trickle  through  meadows.  Its 
bad  reputation  stems  from  the  stinging  hairs  which  cover 
the  stems  and  leaves.  These  pierce  the  skin  when  touched 
and  deposit  an  acrid  juice  that  causes  inflammation  and 
severe  pain.  Bare  armed  fishermen  must  respect  this 
plant  or  suffer  the  consequences. 

The  nettle  plant  is  not  all  bad.  Surprisingly,  when  one 
gets  beneath  the  stiff  hairs,  the  nettle  is  found  to  be  a 
very  useful  plant.  It  belongs  to  the  genus  Urtica.  Two 
species  native  to  Europe,  the  small  nettle  and  the  great 
nettle,  are  now  widely  spread  and  found  abundantly  in 
North  America. 

In  many  countries  nettle  is  boiled  for  a food  for  both 
man  and  beast.  During  the  early  spring,  when  the  nettle 
tops  are  tender,  they  are  much  valued  as  a pot  herb.  One 
such  recipe  is  as  follows: 

NETTLE  SOUP 

“Prepare  two  quarts  of  soup  stock  from  veal, 
chicken  or  other  material.  Add  a pound  of  young 
nettle  tops,  together  with  a pound  of  sorrel  tops, 
all  of  which  have  been  blanched  in  a frying  pan 
with  a cube  of  butter.  Small  pieces  of  sausage, 
previously  fried,  can  also  be  added  and  a little 
sour  cream  stirred  in  just  before  serving  the 
soup.”2 


Medicinally,  a tea  extracted  from  the  nettle  was  used 
in  the  last  century  as  a blood  purifier  and  as  a possible 
cure  for  rheumatism.  And  in  Europe,  the  juice  of  the 
nettle,  to  this  day,  is  used  as  a rennent  to  thicken  milk. 

There  are  still  other  uses  for  this  offensive  streamside 
plant.  The  roots,  boiled  with  alum  produce  a beautiful 
yellow  dye,  while  the  stalks  and  leaves  give  a beautiful 
green  dye!  This  is  an  excellent  dye  for  fishermen  to  use 
when  coloring  bucktail,  polar  bear  hair,  saddle-hackles  for 
bucktails  and  streamer  flies.  Further,  the  fibers  from  this 
plant  are  a satisfactory  substitute  for  flax,  and  it  has  been 
said  that  an  excellent  grade  of  paper  may  be  made  from 
the  same  fibers.  The  fibers  are  also  well  adapted  for  making 
rope,  yarn,  cloth  and  even  fancy  lace! 

“The  leaves  of  the  Nettle  (sic)  belong,  rough, 
burning  or  stinging,  and  deepely  notched,  or 
dented  aboute,  betwixt  the  leaves  and  ye  stalke; 
most  commonly  of  a swarte  greene  colour.  The 
leaves  of  Nettels  pounde  with  salte,  are  good  to 
be  layde  to  the  bitings  of  madde  dogges.”1 
“Nettle  seeds  were  carried  to  England  by  the 
Romans  . . . ‘The  soldiers  brought  the  seede  and 
sowed  it  for  their  use,  to  rub  and  chabe  their 
limbs  when  through  extreme  cold  they  should  be 
stiffe  and  benummed;  being  told  that  the  climate 
was  so  extreme  that  it  was  not  to  be  endured 
without  some  friction  or  rubbing  to  warme  their 
bloode  and  to  stirre  up  natural  heate.”3 

As  with  so  many  wild  plants,  there  are  many  values  to  be 
found  if  one  will  get  beneath  the  (stinging)  surface.  But 
the  soundest  of  all  advice  for  fishermen,  is  to  learn  to 
recognize  the  plant  and  then  detour  around  the  weed. 

The  nettle  grows  in  thick  clusters  of  individual  stems, 
and  generally  cover  a sizable  area.  The  plant  itself  reaches 
three  or  four  feet  in  height,  with  single  dentate  leaves 
connected  by  an  almost  translucent  branch  to  the  main 
stem.  The  sharp,  acid  bearing  spines  or  hairs  cover  the 
main  stem,  branches  and  both  upper  and  lower  surfaces 
of  the  leaf  veins. 

Since  the  poison  in  the  hair-like  spines  is  of  an  acid 
nature,  an  alkali  such  as  baking  soda  might  possibly  be  a 
practical  remedy  to  the  stinging,  burning  sensation  that 
is  felt  when  hands,  arms,  legs  or  face  are  brushed  against 
this  plant.  However,  if  the  hairs  of  the  nettle  are  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  skin,  then  it  might  be  necessary  to  just 
grin  and  bear  it.  Generally  the  burning  sensation  is  gone 
within  the  hour. 

Recently  my  oldest  son,  with  spin-rod  in  hand,  dashed 
eagerly  from  the  car  to  the  stream  in  an  effort  to  get  in  a 
few  licks  before  dad  donned  his  waders.  The  lad  rushed 
through  the  tall  growth  of  weeds  and  shortly  let  out  a 
war-whoop  as  nettles  stung  his  bare  arms.  I quickly  went 
to  his  aid,  but  could  do  little  at  the  time  to  ease  the  burn- 
ing sensation.  I knew  it  was  time  to  instruct  him  in  the 
ways  of  the  nettle  plant,  and  to  encourage  him  to  gaze 
long  and  hard  at  the  peculiarly  shaped  leaves  and  bristled 
stems,  so  that,  in  future  years,  he  could  avoid  this  innocent 
looking  but  sinister  wild  plant. 

To  enjoy  more  streamside  pleasure,  the  nettle,  like  ivy, 
oak  and  sumac  poison,  should  be  avoided.  Learn  to  recog- 
nize the  nettle,  then  keep  a safe  distance  from  the  plant. 
Don’t  meddle  with  nettles! 

'Quinn,  Vernon — Leaves  (New  York  City:  Strokes). 

2Quinn.  Vernon — Seeds  (New  York  City:  Strokes). 

3 Coon,  Nelson — Using  Wayside  Plants  (Nearthside  Press,  Inc.). 
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fishing  streamers  UJiih-  £L  J^lojcdL 

By  EDWIN  L ATIS 


“What,  go  crappie  fishing  without  minnows?”  I asked. 

“Sure,”  replied  my  partner,  “just  use  some  of  those  yel- 
low streamers  I tied  last  night.” 

“O.K.,”  I answered,  “but  I will  have  to  go  back  and 
get  my  fly  rod.” 

“Just  sit  still,”  he  replied,  “your  spinning  outfit  will 
work  fine.” 

By  now  I was  in  complete  confusion,  but  my  partner 
was  an  excellent  angler  and  I knew  he  wouldn’t  give  me 
a bum  steer. 

When  we  arrived  at  Presque  Isle  he  handed  me  a clear 
torpedo  shaped  float,  a beaded  chain  and  snap,  and  sev- 
eral No.  6 streamers  tied  from  polar  bear  hair.  He  in- 
structed me  to  tie  the  beaded  chain  and  snap  to  the  end 
of  my  four  pound  test  line.  Then  attach  the  snap  to  the 
eye  at  the  small  end  of  the  float.  Next,  I was  told  to  take 
six  feet  of  monofilament  and  tie  it  to  the  large  end  of  the 
float.  Now  all  that  was  left  was  to  tie  the  streamer  to  the 
end  of  the  six  foot  length  of  line. 

To  fish  this  arrangement,  just  reel  the  float  up  to  the  rod 
tip  and  cast  as  you  would  a regular  bass  plug.  The  extra 
six  feet  of  line  and  streamer  merely  go  along  for  the  ride. 

When  the  cast  is  completed,  begin  to  retrieve  as  you 
would  an  ordinary  plug.  The  float  rides  high  of  the  water, 
and  the  streamer  sinks  beneath  the  surface.  Often  a small 
split  shot  12  inches  in  front  of  the  streamer  will  take  it  to 
a deeper  depth  where  more  fish  are  located. 

Normally  a slow,  steady  retrieve  is  best,  but  do  not  be 
afraid  to  try  other  combinations. 

I first  used  this  method  on  crappies,  but  it  has  also 
worked  well  on  bluegills,  perch,  rock  bass,  and  small- 
mouth  bass.  In  fact,  it  will  fool  any  fish  that  lives  in  rela- 
tively quiet  water  and  feeds  on  small  minnows. 

Any  light  action  spinning  outfit  will  work  well  for 
spinning  streamers.  Four  pound  test  line  will  give  the 
best  distance  for  your  casts,  and  is  strong  enough  to  land 
any  bass  or  panfish  hooked  in  water  that  is  relatively  free 
of  snags. 

The  floats  come  in  two  different  weights:  one-quarter 
and  five-eighth  ounce  size.  The  smallest  size  is  best  if 
using  ultra-light  tackle,  or  fishing  smaller  bodies  of  water 
since  they  make  less  disturbance  when  striking  the  surface. 

The  five-eighth  ounce  size  is  best  if  using  heavier  test 
lines,  or  fishing  larger  bodies  of  water  where  longer  casts 
are  desired.  They  are  also  a necessity  if  casting  against 
a strong  wind. 

Wet  flies  can  be  fished  in  the  same  manner  as  described 
for  streamers.  Some  anglers  also  fish  dry  flies  in  the  same 
way,  but  I feel  a fly  rod  is  far  superior  for  this  purpose. 


The  next  time  you  are  in  your  favorite  sporting  goods 
store  pick  up  several  floats  and  an  assortment  of  streamers. 
This  method  is  not  only  less  bothersome  and  less  expen- 
sive than  using  minnows,  but  far  more  effective. 


THE  FLOAT  and  streamer  are  arranged  in  this  manner.  The  length 
of  line  between  the  float  and  streamer  can  be  of  any  length  the 
angler  desires.  Four  to  six  feet  of  line  is  standard. 


IT  IS  MUCH  easier  to  carry  a few  streamers  and  several  floats  than 
to  carry  a minnow  pail. 
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WHEN  DOES  RECREATION  CEASE  TO  EXIST? 


Summer  statistics  show  recreation-bound  people  are 
bouncing  about  in  ever-increasing  numbers.  The  Coast 
Guard  says  1962  saw  3,516,052  pleasure  craft  registered, 
a jump  of  just  under  half  a million  from  the  year  before. 
Nationwide,  boat  docking  facilities  are  springing  up  to 
meet  the  demand.  National  Parks  report  visitor  increases 
and  so  do  the  National  Forests. 

The  great  migration  of  big  game  hunters  has  already 
moved  en  masse  across  state  borders,  across  mountains 
and  against  the  grain  of  the  protectionists.  On  many  a 
marsh  the  shotgun  shooters  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
hoping  for  their  duck  stamp  dividend.  Business  people 
in  the  Midwest  are  ready  for  the  flow  of  dollars  that 
pheasant  hunters  will  bring  into  those  states. 

The  Federal  Government  and  most  states  recognize  that 
this  great  mass  of  mobile  people  has  time  and  money  and 
must  have  some  places  to  spend  them.  Many  states  are 
doing  a fine  job  by  themselves.  Urgency  exists.  Experts 
say  we  are  not  presently  keeping  up  with  a demand  that 
is  going  to  become  even  greater. 

Most  of  the  present  plans  concentrate  on  what  is  called 
mass  recreation— or  if  there  is  any  watchword,  it  is  “quan- 
tity counts.”  Some  people  are  beginning  to  wonder, 
When  does  recreation  cease  to  exist?”  Now  some  folks 
just  won’t  camp  unless  their  tent  ropes  entwine  with  those 
of  another  camper  in  a great  complex  of  togetherness. 
Others  with  different  backgrounds  are  giving  up  the  great 
out-of-doors  because  their  free  weekends  mostly  consist 
of  fighting  crowds.  Perhaps  the  motivation  for  recreation 
plays  an  important  part. 

During  the  1963  summer  season,  5,887  dead  fish  were 
found  in  garbage  cans  located  at  Canyon  Lake  and  West 
Thumb  in  Yellowstone  National  Park.  “These  fish  were 
not  spoiled,  cooked  or  used  in  any  manner,”  said  Assistant 
Superintendent  J.  A.  Martinek,  “and  we  can  only  assume 
they  were  caught  by  over-ardent  fishermen  who  could  not 
use  them.”  Late  last  summer  one  western  state  found  a 
surprising  number  of  cheaters  who  were  applying  for  big 


game  licenses  for  limited  species  contrary  to  laws.  Another 
western  state  offers  a reward  for  information  leading  to 
the  conviction  of  persons  who  illegally  kill  an  elk  or  moose. 
In  this  state  the  illegal  kill  of  elk  during  the  deer  season 
approaches  the  earlier  legal  kill  of  elk.  The  liquor  board 
in  one  state  issues  a special  warning  to  hunters  that  it’s 
illegal  to  bring  spirits  into  its  state  and  that  the  conse- 
quence can  result  in  confiscation  of  their  autos.  You  have 
to  buy  the  booze  there. 

While  it  is  a fact  that  the  majority  of  recreationists  are 
not  wholesale  law  violators,  here’s  one  sobering  thought. 
The  natural  desire  to  excel,  to  outdo  the  next  guy,  is  found 
in  the  majority  of  people.  The  idea  of  getting  the  limit  is 
still  paramount  with  too  many  people.  In  many  instances 
it  isn’t  a question  of  there  being  enough  fish  or  game, 
because  many  species  are  actually  underharvested.  But 
it  is  a question  of  playing  the  game  fair  and  square— of 
finding  the  real  value  and  purpose  for  a satisfying  outdoor 
experience. 

Some  might  call  this  quality  recreation  as  opposed  to 
quantity.  Quality  recreation  requires  not  only  a proper 
state  of  mind  but  must  also  have  the  right  environment. 
This  includes  the  sylvan  scene,  preferably  with  few  or  no 
other  humans  there.  An  example  of  quality  planning 
shows  up  in  the  increasing  number  of  states  that  are  set- 
ting aside  certain  sections  of  streams  or  entire  lakes  for 
artificial  lure  or  flies-only  fishing.  This  simple  expediency 
isn’t  done  without  controversy,  however. 

This  fellow  with  self-imposed  restrictions,  who  returns 
good  fish  to  the  water,  who  enjoys  bird  watching  while 
fishing,  who  only  takes  game  by  sporting  methods  is  a 
rare  individual  among  the  masses.  There  are  quite  a few 
people  around  who  think  we  need  more  of  this  kind.  How 
to  get  them?  Providing  a picnic  table,  a cement  boat 
launching  site  or  a fishing  license  isn’t  going  to  do  it. 
While  we  are  coming  to  grips  with  the  massive  needs 
let’s  not  forget  that  recreation  isn’t  anything  unless  it  does 
something  good  for  people.  Planning  for  quality  is  essen- 
tial.— BILL  REAVLEY 
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Fish  Ladders  at  Coudersport 


By  TOM  EGGLER 


Anglers  fishing  the  upper  stretches  of  the  Allegheny 
River  above  Coudersport  should  be  able  to  expect  better 
luck  this  year  and  in  years  to  come  due  to  the  installation 
of  three  fish  ladders  in  the  concrete  channel  that  guides 
the  river  through  town. 

In  the  past,  during  periods  of  low  water,  the  upstream 
movement  of  trout  has  been  halted  by  the  wide,  flat  in- 
clines of  the  channel.  The  low  water  spreads  out  over 
such  a wide  area  that  it  becomes  impossible  for  trout  to 
go  further. 

The  fish  ladders,  long  a topic  of  discussion,  were  finally 
approved  and  built  last  summer  and,  even  while  under 
construction,  were  seen  to  have  trout  in  them.  Built  in 
eight  foot  sections  they  are  some  18  inches  wide  and  12 
inches  deep  and  each  averages  about  50  feet  in  total 
length.  Baffles  four  feet  apart  in  each  section  create  a 
series  of  locks  that  leave  a four  inch  jump  from  one  to 
the  next. 

Water  is  guided  into  the  upper  end  of  each  by  two 
adjustable  wings. 

The  ladders  are  built  so  they  can  be  removed  in  the 
late  fall  for  winter  and  spring  storage.  They  are  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  the  channel  by  means  of  stainless  steel 
bolts  and  were  installed  one  eight  foot  section  at  a time. 
Coudersport  contractor  Jim  Elliott,  who  built  the  ladders, 
says  in  this  way  they  were  able  to  custom  fit  each  sec- 
tion to  the  bottom  of  the  channel.  Total  cost  of  the  three 
ran  a little  over  $5,000. 

Two  coats  of  asphalt  paint  were  put  on  the  specially 
treated  wood  used  in  building  the  ladders.  The  metal  ends 
in  each  section  were  galvanized  and  are  sealed  with  rubber 
gaskets. 


FISH  LADDER  and  officials  beside  one  of  the  completed  ladders  in 
Coudersport's  Allegheny  River  Flood  control  channels  are  (left  to 
right)— Oliver  Watson,  Coudersport  street  commissioner,  Ken  Aley, 
District  Fish  Warden,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Potter  County; 
Jim  Elliot,  contractor  who  built  the  ladders;  Sam  Reed,  resident 
engineer  and  chief  of  construction  for  the  department  and  V.  Miller 
Beard,  chief  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 
Control  Division.  The  project  was  approved  last  year. 


LOOKING  UP  RIVER  at  one  of  the  ladders.  Low  water  levels  such  as 
this  made  construction  of  the  ladders  necessary.  In  mid-  and  late- 
summer  the  upper  Allegheny  is  so  low  trout  cannot  move  upstream 
through  the  channel.  The  ladders  were  located  on  downhill  portions 
of  the  channel  where  water  spreads  out  with  little  depth.  Wings 
at  the  upper  end  of  each  ladder  guide  the  water  into  them  forming 
a concentrated  flow  deep  enough  for  trout  to  navigate. 


CLOSE-UP  OF  UNCOMPLETED  LADDER,  photo  taken  before  ladders 
were  finished  shows  how  water,  held  back  by  a series  of  partitions, 
provides  sufficient  water  level  so  trout  and  other  fish  can  move  up- 
stream. 
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The  Restless 

Without  man  a river  is  nameless  and  inconsequential. 

It  is  but  a gleaming  ribbon  of  silver  that  connects  the 
highlands  with  the  sea. 

The  Allegheny  River  was  nameless  until  the  first  Ice 
Age  hunters,  covering  the  long  migration  route  from  their 
homeland  in  Asia,  looked  down  upon  the  shiny  river  from 
some  vantage  point.  No  one  knows  what  they  called  it, 
but  they  surely  must  have  given  it  a name. 

Thousands  of  years  had  to  pass  after  that  day  when 
Ice  Age  man  first  encountered  it  before  the  corrupted 
Indian  name  “Allegheny”  became  the  accepted  one  for  the 
river  that  flows  through  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  State 
today. 

Rivers  have  always  been  the  classic  migration  routes 
for  warriors  and  settlers.  The  Allegheny  River  has  been 
no  exception.  It  was  a vital  part  of  a great  water  route 
three  thousand  leagues  in  extent  used  by  the  French  to 
connect  their  possessions  in  the  New  World.  It  made  pos- 
sible the  movement  of  French  troops  and  their  Indian 
' allies  from  Canada  to  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio  during  the 
“cold  war”  that  preceded  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
Under  the  command  of  Contrecoeur,  500  men  in  60 
i clumsy  batteaus  and  300  canoes  captured  Fort  Prince 
from  the  British  garrison  without  firing  a shot,  and  then 
erected  Fort  Duquesne. 

These  voyageurs  and  their  Indian  allies  all  passed  the 
spot  where  the  Brokenstraw  Creek  and  the  Allegheny 
River  meet.  Now  a part  of  the  Buckaloons  Recreation 
Area,  it  is  an  historic  spot. 

Ghost  memories  of  all  the  wild  and  colorful  men  who 
floated  by  there  creates  a pageant  on  the  grand  scale. 
French  soldiers,  with  their  long  bayonets,  painted  Indian 
warriors,  bearded  French  trappers,  lumbermen  on  huge 
rafts  of  logs,  and  oil  men  with  their  loads  of  crude  oil  for 
the  market,  all  traveled  these  waters. 

But  it  was  the  French  trappers  passing  by  here  who 
j made  the  incredible  journey  by  water  through  the  heart 
of  the  Continent  to  the  very  foothills  of  the  Montana 
Rockies.  Following  the  St.  Lawrence  drainage,  the  Alle- 
gheny, the  Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi,  they  entered  the 
Missouri  River  for  the  long  upstream  journey.  From  the 
Missouri  they  picked  their  way  up  current  to  the  Yellow- 
stone River  which  they  followed  to  the  rich  trapping 
grounds  of  the  Rockies. 

Today,  modern  canoes  of  aluminum  pass  downstream 


Allegheny 

by  Buckaloons,  but  it  is  usually  a one-way  trip  by  water. 
Few  of  the  canoeists  seem  willing  to  tackle  the  current 
and  fight  their  way  back  upstream  in  the  fashion  that  the 
early  French  trappers  challenged  the  great  waterways 
that  led  to  the  wild  lands  bordered  by  the  shining  moun- 
tains of  the  Northern  Rockies. 

When  the  French  voyageurs  traveled  the  river  so  many 
years  ago,  a canoe  or  a batteau  could  be  launched  at  any 
point  they  chose.  The  river  itself  is  still  public  property 
today  but  most  of  its  shoreline  is  in  private  ownership 
so  that  there  are  few  spots  along  its  banks  where  the 
vacationing  public  can  gain  access.  Buckaloons  Recrea- 
tion Area,  with  its  boat  ramp,  is  one  spot  on  the  Upper 
Allegheny  which  provides  public  access  to  the  river. 
Buckaloons  also  provides  free  camping  and  picnicking 
facilities.  The  old  ten  unit  camping  area  that  was  strung 
along  the  river  edge  has  been  eliminated.  It  was  too 
close  to  the  river  and  blocked  off  access  by  other  users. 
In  its  place  are  picnic  sites,  but  these  have  been  pulled 
back  from  the  edge  of  the  river  bank  to  provide  for  a 
Nature  path  so  that  visitors  may  walk  along  the  river 
undisturbed  by  campers  or  picnickers. 

In  place  of  the  ten-unit  camp  ground,  a new  forty-unit 
one  has  been  developed  in  the  center  of  Buckaloons 
Recreation  Area.  With  these  changes,  the  river  can  be 
enjoyed  by  a great  many  more  people  and  the  crowding 
and  trampling  effect  that  was  so  destructive  to  the  soil 
and  vegetation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  bank  has  been 
curbed. 

If  you  enjoy  a moonlight  walk  along  a historic  river, 
pick  a summer  night  when  the  moon  is  full  to  light  your 
path  along  the  bank  of  the  Allegheny  at  Buckaloons.  As 
you  walk  beneath  the  green  crowns  of  oak,  hickory, 
butternut  and  sycamore,  the  mists  will  settle  above  the 
flowing  water,  and  the  moon  beams  will  light  it  with  a 
golden  glow.  If  you  will  let  your  imagination  have  free 
rein,  you  may  hear  the  soft  splash  of  phantom  oars,  and 
the  guttural  sounds  of  bearded  voyageurs  singing  a for- 
gotten song  of  the  French  countryside,  or  hear  a drummer 
boy  of  old  France  en  route  to  Fort  Duquesne  as  he  keeps 
his  courage  high  with  the  beat  of  a muffled  drum. 

For  a river  is  a restless  living  thing  that  carries  on  its 
broad  shoulders  the  whole  pageantry  of  life  which  in  turn 
is  as  ceaseless  as  the  river  itself. 

-LARRY  STOTZ 
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Preview  of  National  Fisheries  Center 

The  importance  of  the  new  National  Fisheries  Center 
and  Aquarium  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  scientific  research 
is  highlighted  in  a publication  released  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

The  booklet  provides  a preview  of  the  research  and 
education  Center  to  be  located  on  Hains  Point  in  East 
Potomac  Park.  Completion  of  the  facility  is  planned 
for  1967. 

Construction  of  the  $10  million  Fisheries  Center  on  a 
self-supporting  basis  was  authorized  by  Congress  in  1962. 
Funds  for  construction  and  operation  are  to  be  repaid 
from  admission  fees. 

The  Center  will  be  administered  by  Interior’s  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  It  will  contain  research 
laboratories  for  the  Bureau,  other  Federal  Government 
agencies,  and  for  scientists  of  other  countries. 

Both  unusual  and  commonplace  aquatic  animals  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  will  be  studied  in  near-natural 
habitats  at  the  Center.  The  studies  will  include  research 
into  genetics,  reproduction,  nutrition,  fish  diseases,  anti- 
biotics produced  by  marine  animals,  and  experimental 
ecology. 

William  Hagen,  acting  director  of  the  Center,  said  much 
of  the  research  will  be  related  to  human  biology  and 
medicine. 

An  estimated  3 million  persons  are  expected  to  visit 
the  Center  annually.  The  new  facility  is  expected  to  be 
of  special  interest  to  student  groups,  who  will  be  ad- 
mitted without  charge. 

The  entire  spectrum  of  water  habitat  and  its  variety 
of  aquatic  animals  will  be  presented.  These  will  range 
from  the  inhabitants  of  a fresh-water  stream,  fed  by  a 
mountain  lake,  to  the  dark  abyss  of  the  ocean. 

The  educational  features  also  will  include  exhibits  to 
provide  information  for  all  ages  into  aspects  of  oceanog- 
raphy and  the  fishery  sciences. 

Single  copies  of  the  new  publication,  “A  Preview  of  the 
National  Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium,”  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.,  20240. 


HOW  ARE  YOUR  MANNERS? 


Good  manners  are  as  important  on  a fishing  trip  as  they 
are  at  home.  Without  them  no  angler  can  be  called  a true 
sportsman.  He’s  just  another  fisherman. 

Landowners  are  especially  deserving  of  your  best  man- 
ners. Always  get  their  permission  before  fishing  private 
waters  or  crossing  private  land.  Treat  their  property  with 
respect.  Leave  all  gates  as  you  found  them,  stay  off  crop 
lands,  keep  away  from  livestock,  don’t  damage  fences, 
and  don’t  trample  down  the  banks  of  farm  ponds.  Be  sure 
the  landowner  approves  before  you  kill  any  fish  to  take 
home.  He  may  prefer  to  have  them  released. 

When  fishing  on  streams,  consideration  for  your  fellow 
angler  is  a must.  Everyone  has  seen  the  greedy  fisherman 
who  rushes  in  to  throw  his  bait  or  lure  where  another 
angler  has  just  caught  a fish.  Don’t  be  guilty  of  such 
behavior— there  are  plenty  of  other  good  spots  in  every 
stream.  If  someone  is  already  fishing  a pool  pass  him  at 
a respectable  distance  and  go  on  to  the  next  pool.  When 
wading  downstream  as  you  fish  be  careful  not  to  wade 
too  close  to  the  fellow  below  you.  And  don’t  monopolize 
the  best  spot  for  hours. 

When  a friend  shows  you  his  “special”  fishing  hole  he’ll 
admire  your  sportsmanship  if  you  release  any  fish  you 
catch  there.  And  keep  his  secret;  don’t  show  the  spot 
to  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry. 

Keep  our  streams  quiet,  clean,  and  beautiful.  Yelling 
like  an  Indian  is  kid  stuff.  Dropping  candy  wrappers, 
cans,  and  bottles,  breaking  tree  branches,  picking  wild 
flowers— these  are  thoughtless  acts  that  spoil  a beauty  spot 
for  the  next  fellow  who  comes  along. 

Last  of  all,  remember  that  laws  were  made  for  your 
benefit.  They  will  work  only  if  you  obey  them,  and 
encourage  others  to  do  the  same.— Ned  Smith 


.f 


It  is  in  our  leisure  time  that  either  the  meaningfulness  or  the 
pointlessness  of  life  will  be  revealed.  Leisure  today  may  be 
a challenge  or  a threat,  hazard  or  opportunity,  vice  or  virtue, 
bane  or  blessing.  Whether  it  will  be  a boring  nuisance  or 
an  unmatched  opportunity  may  well  depend  upon  the  per- 
spectives and  resources  we  bring  to  bear,  upon  the  problem. 
The  choice  before  us  is  clear:  A new  age  of  leisure  or  a new 
barbarism— Robert  Lee. 
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Youth  Action  at  Aliquippa  High 


The  Aliquippa  High  School  Conservation  Fishing  and 
Hunting  club  was  begun  in  1938  as  a conservation  project 
by  Laurence  F.  Blaney  founder  and  sponsor.  It  is  the 
oldest  and  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  From 
m original  eight  membership  in  1938,  the  membership 
low  totals  340.  During  these  25  years  the  club  has  in- 
/olved  a set  of  standards  for  members.  Each  must  pledge 
to  “Save  and  faithfully  to  defend  from  waste  the  natural 
resources  of  this  country  its  soils  and  minerals,  its  forests, 
waters,  and  wildlife.” 

The  greatest  value  of  the  club  undoubtedly  is  in  train- 
ing boys  and  girls  in  good  sportsmanship,  an  appreciation 
for  outdoor  values  and  a recognition  of  the  need  for  con- 
servation. One  of  the  activities  of  the  club  is  a stream 
improvement  project  on  Big  Travelers  Creek  in  Racoon 
Creek  State  Park.  Here  a large  deflector  was  constructed 
to  prevent  bank  erosion.  In  addition,  trees  are  being 
planted  along  the  banks  of  the  creek  to  provide  shade 
and  to  hold  the  soil.  Other  trees  are  planted  on  higher 
ground  as  a part  of  forest  restoration  and  watershed 
control. 

One  of  the  greatest  contributions  for  the  past  three  years 
has  been  the  cooperative  efforts  and  work  with  the  boys 
assigned  to  the  Youth  Forestry  Camp  at  Racoon  Creek 
iState  Park.  This  is  a rehabilitation  camp  for  delinquent 
boys  where  they  work  on  conservation  projects  assigned  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters.  The 
senior  sportsmen  of  the  Aliquippa  area  have  recognized 
the  club  in  many  ways.  The  Aliquippa  Bucktails  have 
adopted  the  club  as  a junior  conservation  group  and  have 
secured  membership  for  it  in  the  Beaver  County  Conserva- 
pon  League.  Local  stores  and  businessmen  donate  prizes 
and  awards  for  outstanding  achievement  in  conservation 
work  and  stimulate  the  members  to  greater  efforts. 

The  purposes  of  the  club  listing  responsibilities  as  fisher- 
men were  compiled  in  1947  by  Samuel  H.  Harris,  Chair- 
man Education  Committee,  St.  Louis  Bait  and  Fly  Casting 
Club  and  Larry  Blaney  chairman,  sponsor  of  Aliquippa 
High  School  Conservation  Fishing  and  Hunting  Club,  re- 
vised in  1955  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  R.  W.  Eschmeyer, 
deceased,  whose  unselfish  and  undying  assistance  made 
the  following  revisions  possible.  Since  January  1955  thou- 
sands of  copies  have  been  distributed: 

1.  Know  and  be  able  to  identify  various  game  fish. 

2.  Master  the  principles  of  bait  and  fly  casting,  also 
spinning. 

3.  Learn  lake  and  stream  fishing  tactics. 

4.  Fish  with  artificial  rather  than  live  bait. 

5.  Know  and  abide  your  Commonwealth’s  fish  laws 
to  the  letter. 

6.  Learn,  practice,  and  teach  conservation  so  that  the 


high  school  boys  and  girls  of  tomorrow  may  enjoy 
the  sports  that  is  yours  today. 

7.  On  lake  or  stream  always  be  a gentleman. 

8.  To  become  a sportsman  “you  first  must  be  a good 
sport.” 

9.  Always  respect  the  rights  of  others. 

10.  Fishing  is  recreating;  relax,  don’t  make  it  hard  work. 

11.  Don’t  be  a litter  bug,  appoint  yourself  a clean  up 
committee  of  one. 

12.  Don’t  destroy  trees,  shrubbery  or  cover  along  the 
stream. 

13.  Always  be  careful  of  fires  at  all  times— good  cover 
on  a watershed  means  good  fishing. 

14.  Practice  at  all  times  being  a good  citizen  it  doesn’t 
cost  anything  and  you  set  the  example. 

15.  The  3 R’s  of  every  sportsman  worthy  of  this  name 
are  Respect,  Rights  and  Responsibilities. 

The  program  of  the  club  in  its  entirety  has  been  ac- 
complished and  completed,  not  during  school  time  but 
after  school  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  measure  the  value  of  the  public  relations  and 
goodwill  club  members  have  brought  to  the  high  school. 
Their  accomplishments  have  been  recognized  locally, 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  nationally  and  interna- 
tionally. 


INVOCATION 

"O  Thou,  who  are  so  far  above  and  beyond  us, 
and  yet,  upon  whom  we  so  completely  depend, 
receive  our  gratitude  for  the  air  we  breathe, 
the  free  flowing  waters  of  the  world, 
the  good  earth,  that  yields  forth  her  increase, 
for  plant  and  flower,  and  birds  and  beasts  that 
inhabit  Thy  great  garden. 

How  wondrous  Thou  art!  Thou  doest  open  Thine 
hand,  and  we  are  fed! 

Yet,  have  we  despoiled  the  air  by  pollution, 
the  waters  become  unclean,  and  the  good  earth 
turns  sour.  Do  Thou  forgive? 

Help  us  to  sustain  the  sense  of  the  sacred  in 
the  stewardship  of  our  living,  granting  us  in 
this  world,  life,  and  in  the  world  to  come, 
life  everlasting.  Amen" 

Invocation  delivered  by 

Rev.  Jack  Grenfell,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Northeast  Fish  &■  Wildlife  Conference 
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Stream  *HoteA,f 


District  Fish  Warden  JOSEPH  BARTLEY  (Pike)  reports  an  excep- 
tionally heavy  run  of  lamprey  eels  in  the  tributary  streams  to 
the  Delaware  River  this  year.  He  netted  nine  in  a section  of 
Shohola  Creek  within  an  area  of  100  feet.  They  were  about 
24  to  30  inches  long.  Complaints  have  been  made  by  property 
owners  and  fishermen  regarding  the  large  numbers  of  lamprey. 

New  boating  regulations  effective  this  year  have  raised  quite 
a few  questions  and  some  areas  of  confusion.  Deputy  Game 
Protector  Roberts  and  I checked  a fellow  at  Lake  Wallen- 
paupack  who  comes  under  the  heading  of  “confusion.”  When 
we  approached  his  boat,  I remarked,  to  Deputy  Roberts  this 
gentleman  was  either  a “wise  guy”  or  really  mixed  up.  Dis- 
played on  the  bow  of  his  boat  . . . bold  and  clear  . . . were 
decals  reading  “PA  1234  ZZ”  and  he  told  us  he  “had  an 
awful  time  finding  those  four  Z’s.”  When  I explained  that 
he  had  used  the  sample  numbers  given  everyone  to  illustrate 
the  proper  spacing  of  the  numbers  and  letters  he  said  . . . 
“I  hope  you  find  someone  else  who  did  this  too,  I can’t  be 
the  only  onel”-District  Fish  Warden  JOSEPH  BARTLEY  (Pike). 

At  Shawnee  Lake  during  high  water,  the  pickerel  go  through 
a tile  into  a large  swamp  to  spawn  and  Mr.  Kohler,  Super- 
intendent of  Shawnee  Park  and  I watched  the  parade.  After 
we  felt  the  fish  had  spawned  we  closed  the  tile  to  hold  the 
water  in  the  swamp.  The  week  of  May  17-24  I removed  over 
3,000  small  pickerel  from  the  swamp  into  the  lake  via  netting 
and  opening  the  tile.  About  30  of  the  fish  were  taken  to 
Reynoldsdale  Hatchery,  placed  in  a tank  to  determine  their 
growth.  A large  number  were  over  three  inches  long.  The 
tile  remained  open  and  many  fish  continued  to  journey  from 
swamp  to  lake.  We  think  it  was  a very  successful  experiment.— 
District  Fish  Warden  WILLIAM  E MdLNAY  (Bedford). 

District  Fish  Warden  HARLAND  F.  REYNOLDS  (Wayne)  reports 
while  on  patrol  counting  shad  fishermen  on  the  Delaware 
River  near  Callicoon  on  two  week  ends,  he  saw  an  otter  about 
the  same  time  of  day  swimming  the  river  with  a fresh 
caught  shad. 

Three  years  ago  the  Fish  Commission  stocked  finger  ling 
walleye  in  the  upper  Schuylkill  River,  Montgomery  County. 
During  recent  weeks  I have  checked  numerous  walleye  in  the 
16-18-inch  class  that  were  caught  in  the  river  below  Phoenix- 
ville,  which  indicates  nice  growth.— District  Fish  Warden  WALTER 
J.  BURKHART  (Montgomery  and  Philadelphia). 


"I  like  a variety  of  plugs— You  never  know  what  they'll  hit!" 


DISTRICT  WARDEN  BURKHART 
HONORED 


DISTRICT  WARDEN  Walter  J.  Burkhart  receives  a certificate  for  a new 
Model  12  Winchester  shotgun  from  Special  Warden  Kenneth  W. 
Longacre  on  right,  and  George  Schell,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Boulder 


Valley  Sportsman's  Association,  Green  Lane,  Pa.  Presentation  was 
made  at  a testimonial  dinner  recently  held  for  Jack  by  his  many 
friends  of  the  area  in  appreciation  for  his  fine  work  in  Montgomery 
and  Philadelphia  counties  over  the  past  years. 


DON’T  OVERLOAD 


DON’T  OVERLOOK 


THESE  SAFETY  ITEMS 


LIFE  JACKET 


ANCHOR- 


PIPE  EXTINOUISHER 


—Courtesy  The  American  Red  Cross 


Richard  Burlin,  Chatham,  Mass.,  won  the  1963  World’s  liar 
championship  of  the  Burlington,  Wisconsin  Liars  Club,  when 
he  said,  “Fishing  around  here  was  so  bad  sometimes  this 
summer  that  even  the  biggest  liars  didn  t catch  any.  °IWLA 
Magazine. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  Citation  bullhead,  19  inches,  4 pounds  caught 
sy  Randy  L.  Andrews,  Walnutport,  Pa.,  in  the  Delaware  River, 
Morthampton  County.  The  big  bullhead  was  caught  on  an  earthworm 
jsing  spinning  gear. 


CITATION  CARP,  37  inches  long,  25  pounds,  landed  by  Ray  Bucking- 
ham in  the  North  Branch,  Susquehanna  River  near  Tunkhannock.  The 
ish  is  also  eligible  for  possible  honors  in  the  Endless  Mountains 
\rchers  Carp  Derby. 


Muck  on  the  bottom  is  a key  substance  in  the  economy  of  a 
lake.  The  mud-water  interface  is  where  exchanges  of  nutrients 
take  place. 

Here  the  vital  phosphorus  is  freed  under  low-oxygen  condi- 
tions and  precipitated  in  well-oxygenated  waters.  Here  the  rain 
of  organic  matter  from  above  is  oxidized  when  oxygen  is 
sufficient  and  deposited  when  insufficient.  As  it  is  oxidized, 
nutrients  are  freed.  Two  vital  processes  in  lake  nutrition  are 
in  progress  simultaneously— oxidation  and  reduction. 

Most  of  these  vital  processes  take  place  in  the  upper  2 inches 
of  muck. 


Carp  are  destructive.  They  root  out  aquatic  plants  and  muddy 
the  water  when  abundant. 

However,  biologists  have  long  recognized  that  low  concen- 
trations don’t  seem  to  be  destructive.  Research  indicates  that 
densities  of  less  than  200  pounds  of  carp  per  acre  caused  little 
destruction  of  the  vegetation.  Higher  densities  caused  environ- 
mental destruction. 


FISHING 

TIP  


©"WE-  M 

P JE=  NFIELD 
FOX 


DAVE  YOUR 
EMPTY  MATCH 
COVERS  PUT 
THEM  IN  YOUR 
TACKLE  BOX  - 
YOU  CAN 
SH ARPEN 
YOUR  DU1L 
HOOKS  ON 
THE  SCRATCH 
STRIP 


aw 


N. 


V 


P00N  LURES  TO  BE  EFFECTIVE  IN 
THE  WATER. SHOULD  HAVE  FLASH  AND 
SPARKLE.  WHEN  A SPOON  IS  NOT  IN 
USE  IT  SHOULD  BE"  POUSHED  AND 
COVFRED  WITH  VASELINE  THEN 
WRAPPED  UP  IN  WAX  PAPER  . 


J.  ALMUS  RUSSELL  RECIPES 


STEAMED  PERCH  SHAPE 

with 

Parsley  Sauce 

Temperature— boiling  for  Time— 1%  hours 

1/2  pounds  boiled  perch  2 tablespoons  breadcrumbs 

M cup  milk  1 tablespoon  butter 

2 eggs  h teaspoon  salt 

/2  lemon  !i  teaspoon  pepper 

Place  breadcrumbs  and  melted  butter  in  a bowl.  Heat  the 
milk  and  pour  it  over  the  breadcrumbs.  Add  the  fish  and  mix 
well.  Beat  the  egg-yolks  and  add  them;  then  add  the  lemon 
juice,  salt,  and  pepper.  Whip  the  whites  of  the  eggs  and 
add  very  slowly.  Butter  a mould,  pour  in  the  mixture,  steam 
foi  1/2  hours,  serve  with— 


Parsley  Sauce 

1 cup  medium,  white  sauce  1 tablespoon  minced  parsley 

Add  the  parsley  to  the  sauce  just  before  serving. 


CARP  SMOTHER 

pounds  carp  1 teaspoon  salt 

Ye  pound  butter  teaspoon  pepper 

3-4  cups  rich  milk 

Cut  fish  in  pieces  and  place  in  kettle  with  butter,  salt,  and 
pepper.  Simmer  until  flesh  falls  from  the  bones.  Add  the  hot 
milk  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  stew  desired.  Serve 
hot  poured  over  water  crackers. 
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LANDS  CARP  AND  ONE  AUTO  TIRE 


WHEN  L.  Johnson,  Berwick,  Pa.,  hooked  a big  16-pound  carp  in 
the  North  Branch,  Susquehanna  River,  the  fish  darted  through  an  old 
auto  tire  that  stood  upright,  parti*  submerged  in  mud,  the  dirty 
work  of  some  litferburg.  Nearly  100  yards  of  line  had  to  be  re- 
trieved through  the  tire  before  carp,  visible  in  center  of  splash,  was 
landed,  battled  all  the  way! 


ARCHER  Tom  Shupienis,  Masury,  Ohio,  shot  and  landed  this  group 
of  big  carp  in  Conneaut  Marsh,  a tributary  of  French  Creek.  Largest 
measures  34  inches,  seven  go  over  30  inches.  Mr.  Shupienis  pre- 
viously won  Pennsylvania  Angler  Citations  for  carp. 


Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Gentlemen : 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I have  learned  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Claude  Baughman. 

It  is  also  true  that  Forrest,  Lewis,  and  Bowers  carried  quite 
a few  buckets  of  fish  for  him.  Just  another  fine  gentleman 
gone  to  rest. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Chas.  E.  Bowers 


Where,  Oh  Where, 

Is  my  “Angler”  for  June? 

Subscription  expired?  Oh  no, 

It’s  much  too  soon. 

You  may  say  “It  was  sent.” 

Possibly,  but  where  has  it  went? 

In  a letter  from— B.  M.  Goldsmith,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Your  Angler  for  June  was  not  missent, 

Your  subscription  is  good,  so  please  be  content. 
Sometimes  it  is  late  in  getting  to  us, 

It  comes  by  Mule-Train,  not  by  bus. 

It  was  one  of  those  things,  we  regret 
But  glad  to  know  our  readers  fret 
It’s  a sign  you  like  our  PUBLICATION 
We’ll  try  to  improve  its  circulation. 

Verse  reply— W.  W.  Britton 


Mydturfles 

USED  to  think  that  mudturtles  crawled  out  of  the  water 
on  a summer’s  day  and  on  to  a partially  submerged  log 
because  they  wanted  to  benefit  from  old  sol  . . . maybe 
by  storing  up  some  extra  vitamin  D.  But  once  when  I was 
fishing  in  Slow  Crick  for  bullheads,  a big  turtle  crawled 
out  on  a log  close  by  my  anchored  boat.  And  attached  by 
their  suckers  to  the  skin  around  the  areas  where  the  turtle’s 
hind  legs  and  tail  protruded  through  the  shell,  was  as  fine 
a collection  of  blood-sucking  leeches  as  you  might  imagine. 

One  by  one,  under  the  blazing  sun,  the  leeches,  being 
aquatic,  loosened  their  hold  and  undulated  back  to  the 
water.  For  a short  time  the  turtle  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
being  unencumbered  with  those  external  parasites.  Of 
course,  as  soon  as  I moved,  the  startled  turtle  slid  back  into 
the  water  where  undoubtedly  the  blood  suckers  hooked 
right  on  again  for  more  nourishment. 

-CARSTEN  AHRENS 


CITATION  brook  trout,  17  inches  long,  one  pound,  15  ounces  dressed, 
caught  by  Kurt  German,  Kingston,  Pa.,  in  the  Lackawaxen  River. 
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T/S  Daniel  Stahl,  Middletown,  Pa.— 30'/2-inch  walleye,  Susquehanna 
River  below  York  Haven,  Pa. 

Ross  Sechrist,  Red  Lion,  RD  2,  Pa.— 31%-inch,  14-lb.,  13  ounce  catfish, 
Susquehanna  River  at  Long  Level,  Pa. 

Thomas  Booth,  Summerdale— 36-inch,  18-lb.  channel  catfish— Susque- 
hanna River  near  York  Haven  Dam. 

Rev.  Ralph  Eberle,  Dryville,  Pa. — 25'2-inch,  5 lb.,  4 oz.  pickerel— 
Peck's  Pond,  Pike  County. 

William  S.  Fisher,  Milford,  Pa.— two  chain  pickerel— 26  inches,  4Vi 
lbs.,  and  26V2  inches,  5 lbs.— Mud  Pond,  Pike  County. 

Edward  Wilson,  Meadville,  Pa.— 39-inch  carp,  Pymatuning  Reservoir, 
Crawford  County. 

Ken  Kopin,  Jr.,  Erie,  Pa.— 36%-inch  northern  pike,  Presque  Isle  Bay, 
Erie,  Pa. 

John  Gast,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 15'/2-inch  bullhead,  Schuylkill  River, 
Philadelphia  County. 

Norman  W.  Janowsky,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — 36V2-inch  carp,  French 
Creek,  Crawford  County. 

David  Jenkins,  Scranton,  Pa.— 25'/2-inch  pickerel.  Heart  Lake,  Lacka- 
wanna County. 

Thomas  W.  Shupienis,  Masury,  Ohio — 38'/2  and  38-inch  carp  via  bow 
at  Conneaut  Morsh,  Crawford  County. 

Mathew  J.  Onderko,  Conneautville,  Pa. — 47’^-inch  muskellunge  at 
Pymatuning  Reservoir,  Erie  County. 

Joe  Zipay,  Farrell,  Pa. — 40-inch  carp  at  Lake  Erie,  Erie  County. 

John  Stough,  York,  Pa.— 16-inch  black  crappie,  Susquehanna  River  at 
Saginaw.  York  County. 

Randy  L.  Andrews,  Walnutport,  Pa.  — 19-inch  bullhead,  Delaware  River, 
Northampton  County. 

Kenneth  R.  Schreiber,  Burnham,  Pa.— 1 8>/2-inch,  3-lb.,  brook  trout, 
Laurel  Run,  Mifflin  Co. 

Nevin  W.  Fry,  York,  Pa.— 20  1/16-inch,  3-lb.,  15-oz.,  smallmouth  bass, 
Holtwood  Dam  Tailrace,  Lancaster  County. 

Walter  L.  Jewett,  Sr.,  Easton,  Pa. — 20V4-inch,  5-lb.,  smallmouth  bass, 
Delaware  River,  Northampton  County. 

Clyde  L.  Herrmann,  Sharpsville,  Pa.— 48-inch,  27-lb.,  muskellunge, 
Pymatuning  Dam. 

Samuel  Faus,  Columbia,  Pa.— 30-inch,  12-lb.,  catfish,  Susquehanna 
River,  Lancaster  Co. 

Warrne  N.  Bell,  York,  Pa  — 21  1/16-inch,  4-lb.,  15  oz.,  smallmouth 
bass,  below  Holtwood  Dam,  York  County. 

David  Alley,  Ashtabula,  Ohio— 283/4-inch,  10-lb.,  brown  trout,  Little 
Conneaut  Creek,  Erie  County. 

Kurt  German,  Kingston,  Pa.— 1 7'/2-inch,  2-lb.,  1-oz.  (Dressed),  Lacka- 
waxen  River,  Pike  County. 


DON'T  MISS  A SINGLE  ISSUE! 


For  a new , renewal  or  gift  subscrip- 
tion clip  coupon  below. 


Enclosed  is  $ for  my  (New)  (Renewal) 

(Gift  Subscription) 


1 year  (12  issues)  $2.00 

3 years  (36  issues)  $5.00 

Please  send  to: 

Name  

Address  


Town  Zip  Code 

Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission 

Mail  to-PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG, PA. 

Cash  sent  at  your  own  risk.  STAMPS  NOT  ACCEPTABLE. 


CHANGING  ADDRESSES? 

Send  both  old  and  new  address  to 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Harrisburg 

IMMEDIATELY 
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Full  Color  Inserts 

of  the 

/&efea<ty&a0ca 

will  be  included  in  coming 
issues  of  the 

‘PetutMfCvcuUa,  rfuqfoi 

This  fine  collection  of  color  plates 
will  come  to  you  as  a special  bonus 
to  ANGLER  subscribers 
Inserts  may  be  easily  detached  for 
framing  as  colorful  wall  decors  for 
club  room,  game  room  or  sports- 
man's den. 

For  a new,  renewal  or  gift  sub- 
scription clip  coupon  below. 


FULL-COLOR  WALL  CHART  AND  PAMPHLET  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  FISHES  AVAILABLE 


Enclosed  is  $ for  my  (new)  (Renewal) 

(Gift  Subscription) 


□ 1 year  (12  issues)  $2.00 

□ 3 years  (36  issues)  $5.00 

Pennsylvania  Fishes  □ Wall  Chart  .50 

Pennsylvania  Fishes  □ Pamphlet  .50 

Please  send  to: 

Name  

Address  


Town  Zip  Code 

Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission 

Mail  to-PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Cash  sent  at  your  own  risk.  STAMPS  NOT  ACCEPTABLE. 


Two  new  publications  have  been  issued  by  the  Penn-  j 
sylvania  Fish  Commission— a new  edition  of  "Penn-  I 
sylvania  Fishes"  and  a full-color  wall  chart  illustrating 
seventeen  of  the  most  common  species  of  fishes  in 
Pennsylvania's  waters.  The  19  x 25-inch  chart  is  made 
of  heavy-duty  enamel  finished  paper  designed  to  be 
displayed  and  in  frequent  use,  particularly  in  schools  9 
and  libraries.  It  also  provides  an  attractive  wall  chart 
for  a clubroom  or  sportsmen's  den.  The  original  art 
for  illustrations  found  in  both  publications  was  done 
by  the  late  Fred  Everett.  The  cover  portrait  of 
a smallmouth  bass  striking  a plug  was  painted 
by  Ned  Smith.  The  popular  32-page  booklet  also 
contains  black  and  white  illustrations  of  other  species 
and  a 16-page  section  of  fish  identifications.  Each  . 
publication  costs  50  cents,  including  tax,  and  may  be  j 
obtained  from  the  Conservation  Education  Division,  4 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  South  Office  Building, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  (17120).  I 
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Ever  tried  bass  fishing  at  night?  It  is  an  exciting  sport, 
and  the  catching  can  be  good  even  when  hot  weather  and 
low  water  have  spoiled  daytime  angling. 

Where  to  fish?  Any  place  that  is  safe  to  prowl  around 
after  nightfall,  and  where  you  can  cast  without  continually 
snagging  trees  and  brush.  Farm  ponds  are  ideal,  but  most 
are  too  steep-sided  to  wade.  Don’t  try  to  wade  deep 
streams  with  slippery  bottoms  or  ponds  with  sudden  drop- 
offs.  Night  fishing  from  a boat  is  fine  on  familiar  waters 
if  you  are  an  experienced  boater,  but  casting  from  shore 
is  safest  of  all.  Never  go  night  fishing  alone. 

How  about  tackle?  Bugging,  spinning,  spin-cast,  or 
casting  outfits  are  all  O.K.  The  main  thing  is  to  be  familiar 
with  your  rig  so  you  can  manage  it  without  using  a light. 

Both  largemouth  and  smallmouth  bass  seem  to  prefer 
lures  that  float  and  make  a fuss  on  top  of  the  water.  Cork 
popping  bugs,  or  plugs  that  pop,  gurgle,  paddle,  or  splash 
ire  fine,  as  are  surface  plugs  with  propellors. 

Fish  the  typical  feeding  spots  — weedbed  edges  and 
shorelines  for  largemouths,  shallows  along  gravel  bars, 
shorelines,  and  rock  ledges  for  smallmouths  — as  well  as 
:he  daytime  hangouts.  Try  them  all. 

It  pays  to  experiment  with  various  retrieves,  too.  Some- 
times merely  twitching  the  lure  every  ten  or  fifteen  sec- 
onds will  get  results.  Other  times  only  a noisy  retrieve  will 
nake  the  fish  mad  enough  to  strike.  Somewhere  between 
the  two  is  usually  the  best  method. 

Be  careful  not  to  get  hooked  while  landing  fish  in  the 
lark.  A landing  net  makes  the  task  safer. 

Always  carry  a flashlight  for  emergencies,  but  don’t  flash 
t around  unnecessarily.  Bass  are  far  from  timid  at  night- 
ime,  but  the  sudden  glare  of  a flashlight  usually  puts 
hem  to  flight. 


STOP  THAT  ITCH 

Modern  medicines  are  usually  better  than  old-fashioned 
home  remedies,  but  they  are  not  always  handy  when  we 
need  them. 

One  soothing  “lotion”  that  Nature  provides  is  common 
near  many  of  Pennsylvania’s  best  fishing  waters.  It  is  the 
watery  juice  from  the  crushed  stem  of  the  jewelweed,  also 
called  touch-me-not.  Few  lotions  from  bottles  are  as  ef- 
fective in  easing  the  sting  from  a brush  with  nettles, 
commonly  called  “burn  hazel.”  It  gives  many  people  relief 
from  the  itch  of  ivy  poisoning  and  mosquito  bites,  too,  so 
you  can  see  it’s  a good  plant  to  know. 


Jewelweed  grows  in  dense  patches  in  roadside  ditches 
and  in  damp  spots  along  many  streams  and  ponds,  often 
reaching  a height  of  four  or  five  feet.  The  leaves  have 
shallow  teeth  on  their  edges  and  are  whitish  underneath. 
The  flowers,  which  appear  in  July  and  early  August,  are 
shaped  like  small  orange  cornucopias  dotted  with  reddish 
brown.  When  touched,  the  ripe  seed  pods  burst  into 
coiled  segments,  hurling  their  seeds  several  yards  away. 
The  stems  are  hollow  and  juicy.  Another  species  with  pale 
yellow  flowers  blooms  a few  weeks  later. 

To  use,  simply  squeeze  several  broken  stems  together, 
allowing  the  juice  to  drip  on  the  itching  spots.  It’s  no  cure, 
of  course,  and  only  a doctor  should  treat  severe  cases  of 
ivy  poisoning  and  the  like.  But  for  nuisance-class  itches, 
jewelweed  is  hard  to  beat. 

# O O 

You  can  land  a bass  without  a net  by  lifting  it  by  the  lower 
jaw  with  the  thumb  inside  the  mouth. 


"Let's  Throw  Him  Back  . . . He's  Too  Big!" 

. . . HOLD  IT,  FELLOWS!  HE'S  BIG  ENOUGH  FOR 


A PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  MAGAZII 


EVERYONE  CAN  IF  trophy  catches  measure  up  to 
minimum  lengths  and  caught  under  the  rules  listed  bel 


MINIMUM  CITATION*  SIZES: 


RULES: 


Species  of  Minimum  Length 

Species  of  Minimum  Length 

Species  of  Minimum  Length 

Fish 

in  Inches 

Fish  in  Inches 

Fish 

in  Inches 

American  Shad 

25  in. 

Catfish 

30  in. 

Northern  Pike 

36 

in. 

Bluegill 

11  in. 

Crappies  (includes  black 

Rainbow  Trout 

27 

in. 

Brook  Trout 

17  In. 

and  white) 

15  in. 

Rock  Bass 

11 

in. 

Brown  Trout 

28  in. 

Eel 

40  in. 

Sheepshead 

25 

in. 

Bullhead 

15  In. 

Fallfish 

18  in. 

Smallmouth  Bass 

20 

in. 

Carp 

36  in. 

Lake  Trout 

30  in. 

Walleye 

30 

in. 

Chain  Pickerel 

25  in. 

Largemouth  Bass 

23  in. 

Yellow  Perch 

14 

In. 



Muskellunge 

mmamxmmmMm—ma  mmamm  tmmtmmmaam 

45  in. 
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APPLICATION  FOR 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  FISHING  CITATION 


Fish  must  be  caught  in  Pennsylvania  public  water 
by  legal  methods  during  seasons  open  for  the  tak 
ing  of  the  species  involved. 

Fish  must  be  measured,  weighed  and  recordei 
by  fishing  license  issuing  agent  or  tackle  stori 
within  the  state  by  the  owner,  manager,  or  an  a 
thorized  agent  of  the  respective  establishment. 

Photographs  are  desirable  as  further  proof 
catch  but  are  not  required. 

Non-residents  as  well  as  residents  are  eligible  fc 
citations  if  fish  are  caught  under  the  above  con 
ditions. 


The  Editor — Pennsylvania  Angler  Date 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  Magazine's  Fishing  Citation  with  the  inscribed 
data  listed  below: 

Name  (please  print)  

Address  City State 

Species  Length  Weight  

Type  of  Tackle  

Bait  or  Lure  Used  

Where  Caught in County 

Date  Caught Catch  Witnessed  by  

Measured  and  Weighed  by  

At  


Only  fishing  citation  applications  received  withii 
90  days  from  date  of  catch  will  be  honored. 

HOW  TO  MEASURE: 


PENNSYLVANIA 
FISH  COMMISSION 
DIRECTORY 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Executive  Director 
(Vacant) 

Robert  J.  Bielo 

Acting  Executive  Director 

Edward  R.  Tharp 
Assistant  Executive  Director 
Watercraft  Safety  Division 

Warren  W.  Singer 
Assistant  to  Executive  Director 

Paul  F.  O’Brien 
Administrative  Officer 

John  M.  Smith 
Comptroller 

★ 

DIVISIONS 

Research  and  Fish  Management 
Gordon  Trembley  Chief 

Propagation  and  Distribution 

Howard  L.  Fox  Superintendent 

Real  Estate  and  Engineering 

Cyril  G.  Regan Chief 

Edward  Miller  Asst.  Chief 

Law  Enforcement 

William  W.  Britton Chief 

Conservation  Education-Public  Relations 

Russell  S.  Orr  Chief 


★ 

NORTHWEST  REGION 

S.  Carlyle  Sheldon  Warden  Supervisor 

1212  E.  Main  St.,  Conneautville,  Pa., 

Phone:  3033 


SOUTHWEST  REGION 

Minter  C.  Jones  Warden  Supervisor 

R.  D.  2,  Somerset,  Pa Phone:  445-4913 


NORTHEAST  REGION 

Clair  Fleeger  Warden  Supervisor 

351  Terrace  St.,  Honesdale,  Pa., 

Phone:  253-3724 


SOUTHEAST  REGION 

John  S.  Ogden  Warden  Supervisor 

1 1 30  Ruxton  Rd.,  York,  Pa.  Phone:  854-3474 


NORTH  CENTRAL  REGION 

John  I.  Buck Warden  Supervisor 

P.  O.  Box  5,  Lock  Haven,  Pa., 

Phone:  748-7162 


SOUTH  CENTRAL  REGION 

Harold  Corbin  Warden  Supervisor 

521  13th  St.,  Huntingdon,  Pa., 

Phone:  643-0355 
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Gerald  J.  Adams  Hawley 

Joseph  M.  Critchfield  Confluence 

Wallace  C.  Dean  Meadville 


Howard  R.  Heiny 


John  W.  Grenoble Carlisle 

Douglas  McWilliams Elysburg 

R.  Stanley  Smith  Waynesburg 
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WHAT  IS  THE  POLLUTION  PROBLEM? 

Water  pollution  is  one  of  the  pressing  issues  of  our 
times.  Unless  it  is  controlled,  our  country  cannot  have 
enough  clean  water  to  meet  its  needs.  It  is  a problem  in 
public  health,  in  economics,  and  in  conservation  and 
recreation.  There  is  nearly  six  times  as  much  waste  in  our 
rivers,  lakes,  and  streams  now  as  60  years  ago,  and  the 
amount  is  still  growing. 

WHY  IS  THIS  SO? 

There  are  190  million  Americans  today— nearly  three 
times  the  population  of  1900.  This  population  growth, 
plus  growing  urbanization,  plus  new  advances  in  industrial 
technology,  have  vastly  increased  our  problems  of  waste 
disposal. 

The  problem  is  not  being  ignored.  In  the  past  eight 
years  our  cities  have  spent  2/2  billion  dollars  to  build  new 
waste  treatment  plants.  Our  industries,  too,  have  installed 
.many  treatment  facilities,  and  have  developed  new  proc- 
esses to  keep  their  wastes  out  of  the  water.  All  50  of  our 
States  have  operating  programs  of  water  pollution  control. 

But  none  of  this  is  enough.  We  need  more  plants,  bet- 
ter controls,  new  technical  information,  new  research  and 
more  effective  planning  for  the  future.  The  key  to  meet- 
ling  every  one  of  these  needs  is  better  public  understand- 
ing and  more  action  at  the  local  level. 

OUR  NEEDS  FOR  CLEAN  WATER 

Our  use  of  water  is  increasing  rapidly. 

We  have  higher  standards  of  living— more  dishwashers, 
home  laundries,  bathrooms,  garbage  disposals.  We  need 
three  gallons  of  water  to  wash  dinner  dishes  by  hand— 
twice  as  much  to  wash  them  by  machine.  We  need  two 
gallons  to  flush  garbage  down  the  drain.  We  are  eating 
larger  amounts  and  greater  varieties  of  food  and  our 

I farmers  consequently  need  more  water  to  irrigate  their 
fields. 

Most  important,  industry  needs  water.  Factories  use  it 
for  power,  transportation,  as  a coolant,  an  ingredient, 
washing  agent— all  in  vast  quantities.  It  takes  1,400  gal- 
lons to  produce  $1  worth  of  steel  . . . 600,000  gallons  for 
one  ton  of  synthetic  rubber. 

In  all,  we  are  now  using  355  billion  gallons  of  water 
every  day;  by  1980  we  will  be  using  515  billion  gallons 
and  by  2000,  more  than  1,000  billion  gallons.  The  only 
way  we  can  obtain  this  much  water  is  by  using  the  water 
we  have  over  and  over  again.  And  the  only  way  this  is 
possible  is  by  keeping  our  rivers  and  streams  clean. 

HOW  CAN  WATER  BE  MADE  CLEAN? 

Engineers  know  how  to  build  treatment  plants  which 
ean  screen  out  or  render  harmless  many  wastes  which 
atherwise  would  reach  our  waterways.  But  like  all  public 
works,  these  facilities  cost  money  and,  once  built,  need 
aareful  operation  and  continuous  expansion  to  meet  in- 
areasing needs. 

Today,  more  than  one-fifth  of  our  municipalities  still 
iischarge  their  wastes  directly  into  the  most  convenient 
stream  without  any  treatment  whatsoever.  Another  24 
aercent  provide  only  minimum  treatment.  Industries,  too, 
aeed  to  build  many  more  treatment  plants. 

A better  job  should  also  be  done  in  keeping  wastes  out 
pf  water,  wastes  which  come  from  misapplication  of  chemi- 
cals, from  spills  and  accidents,  and  from  sheer  carelessness 
md  thoughtlessness. 
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CLEAN  WATER 

U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

WHO’S  RESPONSIBLE:  LOCAL,  STATE,  FEDERAL 

1.  Local:  The  local  community  is  where  the  most  im- 
portant battle  against  water  pollution  takes  place.  It  is 
here  where  the  problems  originate,  where  they  have  to  be 
met  with  action.  It  is  here  that  local  people  must  decide 
on  where  and  how  to  best  meet  their  own  problems.  The 
wisdom  of  decisions  here  will  depend  upon  how  well  the 
public  is  informed  about  these  problems. 

2.  State:  Each  State  has  a water  pollution  control 
agency  which  studies  the  water  needs  of  the  State,  water 
pollution  problems,  control  programs,  and  works  with  Fed- 
eral agencies  when  necessary  to  carry  out  comprehensive 
water  programs.  States  that  have  mutual  problems  band 
together  to  form  interstate  agencies  to  plan  their  attack  on 
water  pollution  jointly. 

3.  Federal:  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
is  administered  by  the  Public  Health  Service  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Act 
calls  for  financial  grants  for  construction  of  sewage  treat- 
ment plants,  for  enforcement  of  pollution  abatement,  for 
research,  for  comprehensive  river  basin  planning  and  for 
a number  of  other  activities  carried  on  directly  or  in  part- 
nership with  the  States. 

IF  PEOPLE  CARE  ENOUGH 

1.  No  change  of  any  moment  takes  place  in  our  coun- 
try unless  there  is  first  a public  opinion  that  wants 
such  a change.  In  public  health  there  is  example 
after  example  of  social  and  medical  problems  which 
have  been  neglected  for  years  and  then,  caught  up 
in  public  enthusiasm,  met  and  solved.  Dirty  water 
is  such  a problem. 

2.  One  of  the  elements  which  must  go  into  water  pollu- 
tion control  is  public  money.  This  is  forthcoming  if 
people  are  willing  to  work  and  fight  for  it.  St.  Louis 
not  long  ago  passed  a $95  million  bond  issue  5 to  1 
because  of  the  support  of  interested  citizens  and  the 
door-to-door  campaigning  of  civic  groups. 

3.  Once  waste  treatment  plants  are  built,  the  public 
must  be  kept  informed  about  the  need  for  proper 
maintenance  and  needed  expansion  of  the  facilities 
so  that  communities  can  keep  up  with  their  growing 
population  and  expanding  industries.  Responsibility 
for  water  supply  and  water  treatment  usually  rests 
with  the  City  Engineer,  the  Department  of  Health, 
or  a special  Water  Agency.  All  of  them  will  have 
points  of  view  to  express. 

4.  Obviously  nothing  will  be  done  unless  the  citizens 
care  enough.  If  they  don’t  fight  for  clean  water, 
they  shouldn’t  complain  about  the  funny  taste  in  the 
drinking  water;  the  bathing  beaches  posted  as  un- 
safe; the  millions  of  fish  which  were  killed  last  year 
by  pollution— the  ugly  and  smelly  state  of  many  of 
our  rivers  and  streams— and  most  important,  the  po- 
tential danger  to  the  health  of  American  families. 
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EEL  WEIR  FISHING 


By  DON  SHINER 


BaSS  fishermen  along  the  banks  on  the  upper  stretches 
of  the  Delaware  River  hear  the  rumbling  noise  of  rocks 
bumping  against  other  rocks,  the  loud  banging  of  ham- 
mers and  the  see-saw  humming  of  busy  saws.  Noise 
travels  far  over  water.  Pausing  a moment  to  investigate 
the  source  of  the  noise,  they  find  men  toiling  to  build 
huge  rock  walls  that  extend  like  giant  arms  upstream.  The 
men  pile  the  rocks  until  the  walls  are  more  than  six  feet 
in  height,  damming  the  water  many  feet  higher  than  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  walls.  Where  the  two  walls  converge 
to  form  a narrow  opening,  the  men  are  busy  driving  iron 
bars  into  the  river  bed;  nailing  boards  across  the  bars  and 
building  platforms  and  boxes.  These  men  work  continu- 
ously from  early  summer  to  far  into  the  autumn.  They 
are  building  eel  weirs;  traps  to  catch  eels  during  their 
annual  migration  downstream  to  the  ocean.  The  Delaware 
is  the  only  river  in  or  bordering  Pennsylvania  which  still 
holds  quantities  of  eels  each  autumn  and  where  eel  weir 
fishing  offers  recreation  and  a small  margin  of  profit.  But 
it’s  rugged  sport.  Slowly  this  old  method  of  eel  fishing  is 
.passing  into  oblivion.  Less  than  a half  dozen  or  so  walls 
continue  to  operate  on  this  eastern  river. 

Eels  have  always  been  one  of  the  most  misunderstood 
fish  of  the  fresh  water  clan.  Long,  slimy  and  slender,  eels 
have  the  appearance  of  reptiles  rather  than  fish,  and 
knowledge  about  them  have  for  years  been  wrapped  in 
mythology.  Each  autumn  as  the  river  filled  with  these 
long  slippery  fish,  fishermen  asked  where  they  came  from 
and  whence  they  were  going.  Only  in  comparatively  re- 
cent years  have  scientists  explained  that  eels  live  in  lakes, 
rivers  and  small  streams  far  inland,  migrating  each  fall  to 
the  ocean  to  spawn.  Moving  down  to  the  bays  and  open 
stretches  of  the  sea,  they  journey  to  the  Sargasso  Sea  region 
where  they  are  joined  by  other  eels  from  European  rivers. 
There  the  adults  spawn  and  the  small  ribbon-like  fry  swim 
back  to  the  continents  from  whence  their  parents  come  and 
enter  the  fresh  water  streams  again.  The  migration  has  been 
going  on  since  the  beginning  of  time,  but  power  dams 
erected  across  the  rivers  have  closed  the  doors  to  these 
migratory  fish,  sounding  the  death  knell  to  a once  popular 
fishing  industry. 

Nowhere  on  the  North  American  continent  were  there 
such  heavy  concentrations  of  eel  walls  as  found  in  some 
portions  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  Near  Berwick,  on  the 
North  Branch,  as  many  as  30  eel  walls  were  in  operation 
in  a distance  of  less  than  five  miles.  Fishermen  there 
spent  most  of  the  summer  months  building  or  rebuilding 
the  V-shaped  wall  formations  and  repairing  the  eel  bas- 
kets or  weirs  in  preparation  for  the  annual  eel  race  down- 
stream in  the  fall.  Tons  of  these  fish  were  captured  in 
baskets  or  weirs,  boated  ashore  and  huckstered  in  towns 
along  the  river.  An  energetic,  hardworking  fisherman 
could  net  a few  hundred  dollars  for  his  efforts  each 
autumn. 

But  no  longer  do  eels  race  down  this  major  river.  The 
bid  walls,  built  with  tons  of  rock  are  still  visible  today. 
■Spring  floods  knock  portions  of  the  walls  down,  but  they 
lare  plainly  visible  in  low  water  and  will  continue  to  remain 
■etched  in  the  river  bed  as  a memorial  to  these  adventure- 
some fishermen. 

Operating  an  eel  weir  can  be  an  adventure  that  tests 
■the  strength,  courage  and  endurance  of  a fisherman.  One 
needs  only  to  view  the  Delaware  where  six  or  so  walls 
continue  to  operate  to  gain  an  inside  picture  of  this  rugged 
sport. 


EEL  WALLS  are  built  5-6  feet  high  with  tons  of  stones  from  river  bed 
to  withstand  terrific  pressure.  Each  year  more  rocks  must  be  boated 
on  long,  wide  and  flat  barges  to  the  site  to  replace  those  washed 
downstream. 

Early  in  July  the  fishermen  begin  the  task  of  rebuilding 
the  walls,  partly  destroyed  by  the  high  water  during  the 
spring.  Wearing  old  shoes,  trousers,  shirts,  they  work  in 
water  waist  to  chest  deep,  feeling  along  the  bottom  for 
the  fallen  stones  and  repiling  them  on  the  wall.  Many 
have  been  lost  by  rolling  far  downstream  so  others  must 
be  picked  and  floated  to  the  wall  site. 

The  actual  construction  of  a wall  is  quite  an  engineering 
task.  Built  too  loosely,  water  pours  swiftly  through 
large  crevices,  lets  eels  “leak”  through  without  forcing 
them  into  the  basket.  Built  too  tightly,  the  water  within 
the  wall  is  slowed  to  a gentle  pace  and  the  eels  will  by- 
pass the  weir  by  detouring  around  the  arms.  Eels  follow 
the  fastest  flow  of  water  on  their  downstream  migration. 

The  long  arms  of  the  wall  are  built  three  or  four  hun- 
dred feet  in  length.  To  build  a stone  wall  of  this  length, 
and  nearly  six  feet  high  while  fighting  the  raging  current 
is  work  for  only  the  most  determined  individual.  Next, 
the  basket  is  erected  across  the  narrow  mouth.  This  is 
simply  a series  of  slats  placed  across  the  entrance,  each 
row  being  placed  progressively  higher  than  the  next  one, 
like  a series  of  “steps.”  The  eels  are  washed  over  the 
slats  and  become  trapped  at  the  base  of  the  steps.  The 
slats,  made  of  thin  strips  of  wood,  allow  the  water  to  pass 
through  freely,  but  they  literally  “screen”  out  the  eels. 

It  is  not  all  eels  that  gush  into  the  basket,  however. 
Logs,  moss,  leaves,  tin  cans  and  other  debris  are  washed 
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WALL  COMPLETED,  now  comes  the  actual  building  of  the  basket. 
Iron  rods  are  driven  into  the  river  bottom  to  anchor  basket  securely. 


into  the  racks.  All  this  must  be  removed  continually  to 
keep  the  basket  in  operation. 

With  the  wall  and  basket  in  operating  condition  there 
is  a period  of  rest  until  the  first  hard  frost  in  the  autumn. 
Then  on  a dark  night,  during  the  dark  of  moon,  when  the 
river  is  on  a slight  rise,  the  eels  begin  their  migration. 
First  only  a few  trickle  into  the  racks,  then  they  come 
faster  with  dozens  slamming  into  the  basket.  Two  weeks 
or  more  during  the  cold  autumn  the  eel  fishermen  work 
from  dusk  until  daybreak,  cleaning  the  basket  of  debris 
and  shoveling  eels  into  live  boxes  or  nets  for  transporting 
to  shore.  The  river  then  is  dotted  with  lights  from  kero- 
sene lanterns  as  the  fishermen  work  at  fever  pitch. 

A sort  of  shelter  is  built  over  the  racks  to  offer  some 
protection  to  the  fishermen  from  rain  and  wind  and  a 
place  to  grab  a few  minutes  sleep  between  rack  cleanings. 
On  the  Susquehanna,  due  to  the  size  of  the  stream,  small 
house  boats  were  popular.  These  were  equipped  with 
bunks,  tables,  chairs  and  stoves.  Delaware  fishermen  build 
canvas  tents  over  the  basket  to  serve  as  shelters.  The  huge 
tarpaulins  appear  like  sails  from  a distance  during  the  day. 

In  spite  of  the  great  quantities  of  eels  being  caught  in 
the  weirs,  many  manage  to  by-pass  the  traps  and  continue 
their  journey  to  the  ocean  and  spawn  beds.  Some  are  also 
caught  by  rod  and  reel  fishermen.  Many  a fisherman,  hav- 
ing caught  one  of  the  slippery  fish  for  the  first  time  visu- 
alized a husky  bass  jockeying  on  the  other  end  of  the  line. 
But  to  his  dismay,  the  bass  turned  out  to  be  a long  slip- 
pery “snake. ” Those  not  familiar  with  these  fish  often 
dropped  the  line  and  ran  from  the  river  bank.  Others, 
knowing  the  fish,  rubbed  their  hands  in  sand  to  handle  it 
or  grabbed  the  twisting,  squirming  eels  with  a dry  news- 
paper. 

Properly  prepared,  eels  are  one  of  the  finest  eating  fish 
in  fresh  water.  Old  timers  found  a ready  market  for  eels 
trapped  in  their  weirs.  Many  residents  along  the  upper 
stretches  of  the  Delaware  still  eagerly  look  forward  to  an 
“eel  fry”  each  autumn.  But  the  eels  are  thinning  now 


even  on  this  river.  A handful  of  fishermen  are  still  enjoy- 
ing this  sport  and  are  the  last  of  the  eel-weir  fishermen. 

Those  who  visit  the  stream  in  the  vicinity  of  Narrows- 
burg  for  bass  or  walleyes,  may  see  men  in  action  building 
walls  and  trapping  eels.  It  appears  to  be  all  work  with 
no  pleasure  or  recreation,  but  to  the  eel  fisherman,  operat- 
ing a weir  is  a special  kind  of  fresh  water  sport.  Pitting 
their  skill  and  ruggedness  to  that  of  the  river  has  always 
been  a challenge,  perhaps  more  so  than  outwitting  fish  on 
rod  and  line. 


WOODEN  RACKS  or  slats  are  placed  across  the  entrance  and  are 
positioned  like  a series  of  steps.  Racks  are  often  6 to  8 steps  high. 
What  step  catches  the  eels  depends  on  height  of  the  river. 
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AVERAGE  WEIGHT  of  an  eel  caught  in  the  Delaware  River  runs  about 
three  pounds.  Those  in  the  Susquehanna,  years  ago,  ran  larger, 
weighing  up  to  10  pounds. 


CANVAS  SHELTER  offers  some  protection 
from  wind,  cold,  rain  and  dampness  but 
there  is  little  sleep  or  rest  when  the  eels 
are  at  height  of  migration. 


EEL  CATCHES  are  gathered  from 
live  boxes  in  the  morning  and 
transported  to  shore.  A good 
night's  catch  may  be  from  200  to 
500  eels.  Eels  are  kept  in  live  boxes 
with  running  water  so  customers 
may  select  the  particular  eels  they 
want.  Eels  are  also  huckstered  in 
towns  along  the  river. 


EELS  are  raked  from  the  basket  and  immediately  placed  in  bags  or 
live  boxes.  Racks  are  continually  clogged  with  grass,  logs,  other 
debris  which  must  be  constantly  removed. 
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Sel  High- jackets 


HOLDING  EEL  WALL  SCOOP  he  wove  by  hand,  John  F.  Harter  looks 
out  over  the  Susquehanna  River  from  his  riverside  property. 


On  the  Susquehanna 
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By  TED  FENSTERMACHER 


“All  kinds  of  tricks  were  used  by  those  danged  eel  high- 
jackers, back  in  the  old  days  on  the  Susquehanna.  If  you 
wanted  to  keep  ahead  of  ’em  and  make  anything  for  all 
the  hard  work  you  put  on  your  wall,  you  had  to  keep  one 
jump  ahead— and  a shotgun,  loaded  with  No.  10  shot,  was 
a real  help.” 

It  was  John  F.  Harter,  now  in  his  seventies,  a resident 
of  Beach  Haven,  talking.  And  Harter  knows  whereof  he 
speaks  for  the  Berwick-area  man  fished  eel  walls  from  the 
time  he  was  a youth  until  the  tremendous  eel  runs  of  the 
Susquehanna  gradually  diminished  to  a trickle,  more  than 
a decade  ago. 

Harter,  still  an  enthusiastic  fisherman,  lives  the  way  any 
retired  angler  would  like  to  live.  His  home  since  retire- 
ment (he  was  a former  assistant  to  a mortician)  is  along 
the  river. 

Near  his  home  is  a large  and  extremely  fertile  vegetable 
garden  where  a substantial  amount  of  the  food  for  him 
and  his  wife  is  grown.  His  property  includes  a long 
stretch  of  riverbank.  He  has  his  own  docking  place.  On 
the  side  of  his  property  away  from  the  river  is  a giant 
ditch  that,  before  the  early  1900’s,  had  been  the  busy 
North  Branch  Canal. 

Few  men  in  this  section  of  the  state  know  the  river— 
and  eel  fishing— like  Harter.  He  has  observed  the  river  in 
good  times  and  bad.  He  saw  it  hit  hard,  for  many  years, 
by  coal  dirt.  He  saw  it  “come  back”  as  clean  stream  regu- 
lations had  the  desired  effect  and  he  saw  the  river  again 
providing  real  sport  for  fishermen.  He  suffered,  along 
with  all  area  sportsmen,  when  pumps  pumped  mine  acids 
into  the  Susquehanna,  in  recent  years.  Harter  saw  the 
thousands  of  dead  fish,  including  many  game  varieties, 
piled  up  along  the  bank. 

Now,  following  another  crackdown  by  the  State,  he  is 
optimistic  and  says  the  river  again  shows  promise.  He 
says,  “The  eel  grass  is  starting  to  come  back  again  and 
that’s  a good  sign.” 

But,  although  the  eel  grass  is  coming  back,  the  eels, 
which  once  meant  so  much  to  Harter,  are  not.  Harter 
says,  “That  danged  Conowingo  dam  was  the  devil  that 
ruined  our  eel  fishing.  If  and  when  fish  ladders  are  built 
there,  and  at  other  dams,  our  eels  may  come  back  like 
they  once  were.”  I’m  glad  the  inflatable  dam  the  state  is 
going  to  build  at  Sunbury  is  going  to  have  fish  ladders. 
That  shows  good  thinking.” 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


The  Beach  Haven  man  recalls  when  there  were  more 
than  30  eel  walls  in  this  immediate  area.  On  the  best 
i ones  as  high  as  a ton  of  eels  would  be  caught  in  a single 
night.  He  recalls  the  weeks  of  work  in  building  up  the 
long  wing  walls  to  guide  eels  to  the  wooden  baskets,  also 
known  as  chutes.  The  idea  was  to  get  as  much  current 
las  possible  going  into  the  baskets,  made  of  long  wooden 
slats  and  forming  a “trap”  for  the  eels.  During  the  day 
the  so-called  gates  in  the  bottom  of  the  baskets  had  to  be 
left  open,  as  a conservation  measure. 

Harter  recalls  how  eagerly  they  awaited  “some  frosts 
and  a raise  in  the  river.”  That  started  the  fall  run.  He 
says,  “The  New  York  State  eels  were  the  ones  we  really 
liked  to  get.  Man,  how  those  would  fill  the  baskets  when 
the  big  run  was  on.” 

But  catching  the  eels  was  one  thing  and  keeping  the 
high-jackers  or  “pirates”  away  was  another.  Harter  says, 
“Some  of  the  dirty  devils  that  stole  eels  had  walls  of  their 
own  but  mostly  the  thieves  were  fellas  too  lazy  to  build 
their  own  walls.  When  you’d  hear  about  a man  selling 
eels  even  though  he  didn’t  have  a wall,  you  just  knew 
something  was  mighty  fishy.  We  always  tried  to  be  with 
our  walls  at  night  when  the  season  was  underway.  But 
something  often  turned  up  and  we  couldn’t  be  there  at 
night.  Then,  by  golly,  as  like  as  not  your  wall  would  be 
robbed.” 


Harter  recalls  one  incident  in  particular.  His  baskets 
had  been  almost  devoid  of  eels  every  time  he  couldn’t 
be  at  the  wall  overnight.  He  stretched  fine  black  thread 
around  the  wall  and  baskets.  The  next  day  he  found  the 
thread  broken  in  many  places. 

After  letting  a few  nights  go  by,  Harter  took  his  double- 
barreled  shotgun,  some  No.  10  shot  shells  and  had  a friend 
row  him  out  to  a large  flat  rock  near  his  wall. 

As  Harter  tells  it,  “You  might  know  it  started  to  rain. 
However,  I had  on  a rain  coat  and  rain  hat.  I kept  the 
gun  under  the  coat  and  sat  on  that  cussed  rock  for  about 
an  hour  and  a half  before  I finally  heard  a boat  coming 
near  in  the  dark  and  the  downpour.  That  dumb  devil 
should  have  put  some  grease  on  his  oarlocks  because  I 
had  dozed  off  a couple  of  times  and  I might  have  slept 
right  through  the  whole  thing. 

“But,  I’ll  tell  you,  I woke  up  quick  when  I heard  that 
boat.  Sure  enough,  he  rowed  right  up  to  my  wall.  He 
missed  seeing  me  and  I couldn’t  see  him,  but  then  the  light 
he  used  helped  some.  That  son  of  a gun  tied  his  boat  to 
my  wall,  picked  up  my  net  from  the  shanty  and  began 
scooping  eels  into  his  boat.  Finally  he  tossed  the  net  down 
and,  with  his  back  toward  me,  stepped  into  his  boat.  Right 
then  I let  him  have  it,  with  both  barrels.  He  skeedaddled. 


OWENI  P.FOX 


STERNWHEELER  inboard  with  paddles  is  choice  of  Mr.  Harter  as  an 
ideal  Susquehanna  River  fishing  craft. 


I’ll  tell  you.  He  rowed  out  of  there  faster  than  he  rowed 
in  although  I don’t  honestly  know  how  he  sat  down.  My 
buddy  heard  the  shots  and  rowed  out  for  me. 

I knew  that  fella  and  I used  to  see  him  on  the  street, 
in  the  business  section,  just  about  every  morning.  After 
that  I didn’t  see  him  for  almost  two  months  and  then  he 
had  a limp.  He  looked  the  other  way  but  I called  to  him 
and  asked  ‘what’s  wrong?’  He  said,  ‘I  had  rheumatism 
like  hell  for  about  six  weeks.’  I called  back,  ‘I  know  all 
about  it.  I gave  it  to  you.’  After  that  he  never  spoke  to 
me  anymore.” 

Harter  admits  that  such  treatment  was  “pretty  rough” 
but  he  adds,  “After  all,  a man  had  to  protect  his  wall.” 

He  recalls  that  the  late  “Mullet”  Smith,  also  of  Beach 
Haven,  caught  a man  robbing  his  wall  one  night  when  he 
rowed  out  to  his  wall.  As  he  approached  the  wall  the 
high-jacker  fled  in  his  boat  and  a chase  down  the  river 
began.  He  told  Harter,  “I  finally  was  able  to  catch  up 
with  him  and  I reached  over  the  side  and  gave  his  boat 
one  hell  of  a lift.  It  upset  and  the  son  of  a gun  went  in 
headfirst.  I hung  around  only  long  enough  to  make  sure 
he  wasn’t  going  to  drown.” 

Harter  remembers  that  some  walls,  several  miles  up- 
river, were  fished  illegally  with  a complete  disregard  for 
regulations.  The  law  prohibited  using  fixed  nets  in  place 
of  the  chutes  but  they  used  nets  regularly  on  those  par- 
ticular “upriver”  walls.  A warden  went  there  to  check 
and  someone  on  shore  put  a high  calibre  bullet  hole 
through  his  boat.  The  next  day  the  warden  went  back, 
“with  reinforcements”  and  those  walls  were  dynamited  in 
many  places.  That  ended  that  trouble. 

Harter,  at  that  point  in  the  interview,  looked  out  over 
the  Susquehanna,  drew  on  his  pipe  and  mused,  “You 
know,  we  think  now  that  things  were  pretty  quiet  in  the 
old  days— at  least  as  compared  to  now— but  now  that  I 
think  of  it,  things  got  pretty  lively  in  those  days,  especially 
around  the  old  eel  walls.” 
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Those  Reluctari 


EvERY  fisherman  in  Pennsylvania  knows  the  Old  Quarry 
Hole,  in  a State  pockmarked  with  abandoned,  water-filled 
quarries,  there  is  bound  to  be  one  near  each  community, 
and  the  fish  that  live  in  your  own  local  Old  Quarry  Hole— 
wherever  it  may  be— probably  have  caused  more  cursing, 
deep  thinking  and  scheming  than  any  others  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  reason  for  this  is  that  quarry  fish,  espe- 
cially bass,  seem  to  be  the  most  perverse,  contrary,  inso- 
lent and  nose-thumbing  beasts  in  the  world.  It  is  a rare 
angler  who  hasn’t  had  the  experience  of  trying  for  hour 
after  hour  to  interest  some  fat  pig  of  a quarry  bass  in  all 
kinds  of  lures  and  natural  baits,  only  to  slink  home  eventu- 
ally, licked  by  the  utter  indifference  of  the  fish. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  turn  a colder  shoulder  to  a 
person  than  a quarry  bass.  They  usually  are  visible,  float- 
ing in  a world  all  their  own  just  under  the  surface  of  the 
clear  water,  motionless  as  a contemplative  Buddha  except 
for  a slight  finning  to  maintain  their  position,  inscrutable 
and  arrogant.  There  have  been  a few  times  when  I have 
been  tempted  to  throw  rocks  at  fish,  and  it  has  always 
been  quarry  bass  that  aroused  this  primitive  emotion.  Only 
the  fear  of  looking  ridiculous  has  kept  me  from  jumping 
up  and  down  on  the  banks  with  rage,  screaming  and  throw- 
ing things  at  the  bass,  tardigrade-like  slugs  that  they  are. 

Drop  a plug  near  them,  and  they  idly  move  away, 
clearly  indicating  that  they  are  annoyed  by  the  disturb- 
ance of  their  day-dreaming.  Cast  live  bait  to  them,  and 
they  will  sniff  at  it,  turning  up  their  ski  slope  noses.  They 
simply  aren’t  interested. 

Nevertheless,  they  can  be  caught.  I don’t  especially  like 
the  method,  but  it  does  illustrate  the  fact  that  no  fish  is 
entirely  invulnerable,  and  that  all  have  some  sort  of  weak 
spot.  Before  going  into  methods,  however,  let  us  examine 
the  reasons  why  quarry  fishing  is  so  difficult. 

The  old  Quarry  Hole  can  range  in  size  from  a small  pond 
to  a fair  lake,  depending  upon  the  extent  of  the  digging 
operation  that  formed  it.  There  are  different  kinds  of 
quarry  holes,  too.  Those  from  which  building  stone,  or 
limestone  for  crushing,  were  taken  usually  have  sheer 
banks,  and  only  occasionally  do  they  possess  a shelving 
shoreline.  If  they  have  such  a gradual  slope  into  the  water, 
it  usually  occurs  only  at  one  small  end  of  the  pond;  all  the 
rest  of  the  bank  is  straight  down,  and  the  water  level  ordi- 
narily is  well  below  where  the  angler  must  stand.  Then 
there  are  quarries  from  which  gravel  and  other  building, 
or  road-making,  materials  have  been  taken  out.  These  may 
not  have  as  sheer  banks  as  the  others,  but  water  edge  vege- 
tation is  almost  as  slow  to  take  hold  in  them  as  in  the 
stone  quarries.  In  other  words,  nearly  all  quarries  that 
fill  with  water  are  unnatural  lakes,  possessing  little  of  the 
plant  life  and  cover  along  the  shore  that  natural  lakes 
have.  They  are  barren  bodies  of  water  as  far  as  shore 
vegetation  goes. 

Furthermore,  most  are  extraordinarily  clear  since  there 
is  no  current.  What  little  soil  washes  into  them  from  the 
surface  in  violent  storms  sinks  almost  immediately  to  the 
bottom.  The  average  limestone  quarry  is  crystal  clear,  of 


a heavenly  blue  on  sunny  days,  and  a bright  pea-green 
even  on  dull  days.  Visibility  is  perfect  and  you  can  see 
fish  many,  many  feet  down. 

Nearly  all  have  been  stocked  with  fish  in  some  manner. 
Stocking  occurs  naturally  in  some  cases  when  water  birds, 
with  fish  spawn  clinging  to  their  feet  from  some  other 
pond,  alight  in  a quarry  hole.  This  accounts  for  some  odd 
species  appearing  mysteriously  in  a quarry  hole  where 
local  residents  are  positive  they  were  never  stocked.  Some- 
times the  State  Fish  Commission  stocks  quarry  holes,  usu- 
ally with  black  bass,  bluegills  and  sunfish;  sometimes  in- 
terested sportsmen  of  the  locality  will  do  it.  Fishermen 
using  live  minnows  in  attempts  to  catch  game  fish  in  quar- 
ries also  accidentally  introduce  new  species  when  their 
bait  gets  off  the  hook  and  remains  to  reproduce. 

It  is  significant  that  most  quarries  do  not  contain  many 
bass,  but  those  visible  are  large,  fat  and  contented.  A rela- 
tively few  fish  in  the  Old  Quarry  Hole  grow  to  huge  size, 
but  the  waters  do  not  exactly  teem  with  fish  of  all  sizes. 
Obviously,  they  are  well-fed,  yet  they  never  seem  to  eat! 
It’s  an  unusual  sight  to  see  a quarry  bass  taking  food,  al- 
though the  bluegill  and  sunfish  often  will  dimple  the 
water  with  their  feeding.  From  sunup  to  sundown,  the 
bass  just  seem  to  idle  the  hours  away.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  big  brown  trout  sometimes  found  in  quarry 
holes. 

The  answer  to  why  these  fish  are  so  difficult  to  catch 
can  be  found  in  the  description  of  their  living  conditions. 

If  the  fish  are  so  highly  visible  to  you,  the  angler,  then 
you  must  be  just  as  visible  to  them.  They  live  in  clear, 
undisturbed  water;  and,  if  out  any  distance  from  the  bank, 
as  they  normally  are,  they  have  a wide  field  of  vision.  The 
nature  of  the  average  quarry  hole  bank  makes  the  angler 
fish  from  a position  well  above  the  water  surface,  with  no 
cover  to  conceal  him,  any  more  than  the  fish  have  con- 
cealing cover.  Each  step,  each  movement  of  the  arms  and 
rod,  are  instantly  detected.  This  seldom  scares  the  bass 
into  actual  flight,  but  it  does  put  him  on  the  alert. 

Fly  lines,  bait-casting  lines  and  even  the  heavier  leaders 
must  look  like  ropes  to  these  callous  bass,  which  have  seen 
many  such  things  dragged  through  the  water,  and  they 
probably  can  count  each  hook  on  a plug  as  it  goes  by,  or 
note  with  interest  the  kind  of  knot  the  bait  fisherman  uses 
to  tie  on  the  hook  which  holds  the  live  minnow.  As  for 
the  live  minnow,  it  is  ignored  by  the  bass  because  they 
can  see  all  too  clearlv  that  there’s  something  wrong  with  it. 

So,  there  you  are,  forced  to  stand  out  in  the  open  above 
the  fish,  plainly  visible,  as  is  your  terminal  tackle,  trying 
to  tempt  fish  that  apparently  don’t  eat.  It  would  be  a 
miracle  if  many  quarry  bass  ever  were  caught  under  such  ! 
conditions. 

There’s  only  one  answer,  of  course— fish  between  sun- 
down and  sunup,  or  on  cloudy  and  rainy  days.  Darkness 
eliminates  most  of  the  factors  that  work  against  the  day- 
time angler.  He  and  his  line  become  well  nigh  invisible. 
Furthermore,  since  quarry  bass  loaf  all  day  in  sluggish 
contentment,  it  follows  that  they  must  feed  at  night.  It 
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Quarry  Bass 

. . . repeating  one  of  the  last  ANGLER  articles, 


and  a Classic,  by  the  late  Bill  Wolf,  rest  his  big  heart! 


also  follows  that  the  ones  seen  must  be  survivors  of  can- 
nibalism, or,  at  least,  they  thrive  on  heavy  eating  of  other 
species  in  the  pond  since  they  are  so  well  fed  and  the  aver- 
age quarry  does  not  contain  the  variety  of  food  found  in 
natural  lakes.  I have  no  stomach  analyses  to  support  the 
belief,  but  feel  that  other  fish  must  provide  the  bulk  of 
quarry  bass  meals,  plus  a few  frogs,  mice,  baby  birds  or 
land  insects  that  enter  or  fall  into  the  water.  Normally 
favorite  bass  foods,  such  as  crawfish  and  the  nymphs  of 
dragonflies,  often  are  not  present. 

Since  bass  are  consistent  surface  feeders  during  the 
warm  summer  nights,  the  great  depth  of  most  quarry  pools 
is  not  an  important  factor.  There  are  exceptions,  naturally, 
when  the  fish  are  down;  but  a bit  of  fishing  will  tell  when 
this  condition  exists. 

The  time  to  start  fishing  a quarry  is  an  hour  before 
nightfall.  In  the  first  place,  the  chances  of  catching  some 
bass  are  excellent  toward  evening  because  that  is  when 
feeding  activity  starts.  Besides,  it  gives  the  angler  an  op- 
portunity to  “case  the  joint”  before  darkness  arrives.  He 
will  be  able  to  note  how  far  he  should  cast,  how  the  shore- 
line runs,  and  where  the  most  activity  seems  to  be  taking 
place  at  the  moment  night  shuts  out  the  view. 

If  fishing  bait,  try  to  use  a minnow  or  food  fish  which  is 
common  to  your  particular  Old  Quarry  Hole.  Fix  the 
float  so  the  bait  will  be  held  close  to  the  surface  (at  least, 
until  you  find  out  they  may  be  feeding  at  a deeper  level), 
cast  out  and  pray.  I do  not  think,  however,  that  bait  fish- 
ing is  ever  very  profitable  in  a quarry  hole  at  night  for  the 
plain  reason  that  you  can’t  cover  enough  territory— and 
you  must  cover  a lot  of  water  to  find  bass  that  are  seldom, 
if  ever,  at  a fixed  spot  in  such  an  indefinite  pool  as  a quarry 
hole.  It’s  somewhat  like  trying  to  decide  where  the  fish 
might  be  located  if  they  were  stocked  in  a concrete  swim- 
ming pool.  The  only  way  to  find  out  is  to  keep  casting 
different  places,  and  this  is  a complication  when  using  live 
bait. 

Although  the  bass  feed  heavily  on  other  fish,  one  of 
the  best  plugs  for  fishing  at  night  with  a bait-casting  rod 
in  quarry  holes  does  not  resemble  a minnow  at  all.  In- 
stead, it  is  supposed  to  look  like  a mouse.  This  is  the 
Shakespeare  Swimming  Mouse  in  the  black  finish— black 
so  it  can  be  seen  from  underneath  silhouetted  against  the 
vague  lightness  of  the  night  sky.  I have  a number  of 
friends  who  have  used  this  lure  with  remarkable  success 
over  many  years  in  night  fishing,  not  only  in  quarry  holes, 
but  on  lakes  as  well. 

However,  it  must  be  worked  just  right,  and  that  means 
slowly.  After  the  cast  is  made,  the  retrieve  must  be  so  slow 
that  the  Mouse  barely  moves  through  the  water,  with  an 


occasional  pause  without  motion  at  all.  This  is  a surface 
lure,  of  course,  and  its  smoothly-rounded  shape  makes  it 
come  across  the  water  with  scarcely  any  disturbance  except 
for  a faint  V-shaped  rippling  wake. 

Its  success  when  worked  slowly  is  a tipoff  on  how  to 
work  other  surface  plugs  at  night.  There  are  other  per- 
fectly good  lures— the  Jitterbug,  the  Crazy  Crawler, 
Plunker,  various  Wounded  Minnows  and  such— but  the 
angler  should  take  his  time  on  the  retrieve  and  work  out  the 
cast  thoroughly  instead  of  racing  them  over  the  water  as 
many  do.  True,  there  are  times  when  the  exception  works, 
and  it  pays  to  bring  them  in  with  a fast  retrieve;  but  the 
slow  retrieve  should  be  tried  first  because  it  most  often  pays 
off.  A Plunker,  or  any  popping  lure,  and  the  Wounded 
Minnows,  have  to  be  given  an  occasional  sharp  twitch  on 
the  way  in. 

I have  never  had  much  luck  with  underwater  lures  in 
such  night  fishing,  and,  if  it  is  necessary  to  go  down  deep 
for  the  bass,  I feel  that  pork  chunks  or  pork  rind  lures,  if 
allowed  to  sink  away  down  and  then  are  retrieved  slowly 
with  a jigging  motion,  are  the  best  bet.  There  is  some- 
thing about  this  wind-stop-wind-stop  method  of  jigging 
that  is  attractive  to  bass. 

Many  quarries  lend  themselves  admirably  to  fly  rod 
casting  even  at  night  because  of  the  high  banks  and  the 
absence  of  brush  near  the  water’s  edge.  This  gives  the 
angler  an  opportunity  to  use  big  bass  bugs,  deerhair  frogs 
and  mice,  and  small  popping  lures;  but  a certain  skill  is 
required  to  hook  the  fish.  The  angler  must  set  the  hook 
at  the  sound  of  a splash  in  the  vicinity  where  he  knows 
his  lure  to  be.  If  he  waits  to  feel  the  strike  he  will  be  too 
late.  Speaking  of  fly  rods,  I know  an  angler  who  makes  a 
specialty  of  daytime  fishing  in  quarries— or,  rather,  early 
morning  and  later  afternoon  fishing.  He  uses  a very  fine 
leader,  often  4X  or  even  6X,  about  nine  feet  long,  and 
employs  a reddish-brown  squirrel  hair  streamer  tied  on  a 
No.  10  hook.  He  also  has  an  inflatable  rubber  boat  with 
which  he  can  cover  the  entire  quarry  hole. 

Now,  then,  for  a final  word  on  this  subject.  At  the  out- 
set I said  there  was  a way  to  catch  these  impudent  quarry 
bass,  but  that  I didn’t  especially  like  the  method.  I don’t. 
Night  fishing  annoys  me,  although  I know  very  well  that 
after  dark  is  the  best  time  to  catch  the  big  fish  and  the 
hard-to-take  fish,  in  quarries  or  any  place.  But  fishing  is  a 
visual  pleasure  for  me,  and  I like  to  see  what  is  happening. 
It’s  all  very  well  to  cast  a plug  into  blackness,  hear  it  land, 
feel  and  hear  the  strike,  hear  the  splashing  of  the  hooked 
fish— but  I like  to  watch  these  things.  So,  if  catching 
quarry  bass  depends  upon  night  fishing,  they  can  remain 
there  until  they  die  a natural  death  as  far  as  I’m  concerned. 
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Of  all  the  fresh  water  fish  that  frequent  Pennsylvania, 
the  walleyed  pike-perch-yellow  bass-sauger-dore-yellow 
pickerel-Susquehanna  salmon  is  the  most  mixed-up,  mis- 
understood target  available  to  anglers. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  many  names  used  above,  even 
the  fishermen  are  about  as  confused  as  the  fish.  Correctly 
called  walleye,  this  member  of  the  perch  family  rates  as 
one  of  the  top  table  attractions  that  swims.  Although 
he  is  normally  a weak  fighter  that  prefers  the  deepest 
water  available,  he  can  be  taken  ON  TOP  where  he 
gives  a good  account  of  himself. 

He  will  nudge  a lure  at  times  as  though  it  is  loaded 
with  dynamite.  On  other  occasions  he  will  strike  as 
though  he  is  loaded  with  explosives  himself.  There  is 
little  that  is  consistent  about  the  walleye  except  his 
performance  at  the  dinner  table.  No  one  who  has  ever 
tasted  properly  prepared  fillets  from  this  fish  will  argue 
I about  his  ability  to  please  in  the  gustatory  department. 

If  I was  asked  the  best  way  to  take  “sammin”,  as  they 
are  most  commonly  known,  I would  advise  the  average 
angler  to  take  a troll.  Certainly  one  of  the  most  effective 
lures  for  this  fellow  is  a double-bladed  spinner  trailing 
ja  large  hook  or  two  loaded  with  pork  rind  or  night  crawlers. 

Good  spinners  are  essential,  because  the  proper  trolling 
I speed  is  the  lowest  notch  on  your  gas  feed  or  a slow  pull 
on  the  oars.  You  should  be  bumping  bottom  occasionally 
in  the  deepest  river  channel  or  dragging  the  ledges  at 
dropoffs  in  the  lakes.  Spinner  blades  should  turn  with 
the  slightest  motion  so  that  they  will  be  effective  at  the 
speed  required. 

It  may  be  personal  preference,  but  my  experience  has 
been  that  bright  spinners  are  best  on  bright  days  and 
copper  works  best  when  the  sky  is  overcast  or  the  sun 
is  close  to  the  horizon. 

Since  members  of  the  perch  family  are  school  fish,  it 
is  important  to  remember  this  when  you  find  your  first 
walleye.  Cover  the  area  thoroughly.  You  may  pick  up 
several  before  the  school  moves  on. 

Minnow-shaped  plugs  sometimes  work  well  if  you  know 
the  general  whereabouts  of  a school  of  the  longfellows. 
During  daylight  hours,  it  is  generally  essential  that  the 
plug  runs  deep.  This  is  one  factor  that  discourages  many 
from  plugging  for  walleye  during  the  day.  Your  lure 
spends  too  much  time  in  unproductive  water  as  it  is 
sinking  and  again  on  the  near  side  of  the  retrieve  as  it 
ascends. 

There  are  two  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  about  fish- 
ing on  the  bottom.  In  evening  and  after  daylight  hours, 
the  walleye  often  feeds  near  and  on  the  surface.  Under- 
water lures  are  fished  the  same  as  for  any  other  fish 
when  walleye  are  moving  up  to  feed.  And,  there  is  no 
point  in  elaborating  on  this. 

This  business  of  taking  walleye  on  top  is  another  thing, 
altogether. 

Relatively  few  fishermen  are  even  aware  that  this  cross 
between  a skinny  bass  and  a pot-bellied  pike  will  at 
times  feed  voraciously  right  on  top  like  a trout.  Those 
in  on  the  not-so-secret  secret  develop  a new  respect  for 
the  comparatively  poor  fighting  qualities  generally  ac- 
credited to  the  glassy-eyed  perch. 

Without  going  into  why  the  milky  colored  orbs  work 
best  in  subdued  light,  Til  assume  that  everyone  agrees 
that  our  subject  is  the  antitheses  of  sun  worshippers.  Only 
once  in  my  experience  have  I known  him  to  hit  on  top 
in  broad  daylight.  However,  the  day  was  cloudy  and 
walleye  were  hitting  everything  but  the  canoe  paddles 
on  a fabulous  day  in  upper  Quebec.  Several  times  during 


the  period  we  were  in  a school  that  produced  over 
100  fish  in  two  hours  for  four  of  us,  they  struck  buoyant 
underwater  lures  when  they  rested  on  the  surface. 

My  first  clue  to  topside  fishing  for  walleye  came  one 
night  before  the  moon  rose  where  a river  emptied  into  a 
large  dam.  Two  friends  were  having  repeated  strikes, 
but  they  lost  most  fish  before  they  reached  the  net.  In- 
cluded in  their  catch  when  I got  to  them  were  a couple 
walleye  and  several  bass.  As  soon  as  I moved  into  the 
area,  my  experience  duplicated  that  of  my  friends. 

In  analyzing  the  situation  after  the  moon  came  up  and 
the  fish  went  down,  I came  to  one  conclusion.  The  mouth 
of  a walleye  is  relatively  small  when  compared  to  pike 
and  bass  of  similar  size,  and  the  surface  lures  we  had 
been  using  were  primarily  designed  for  bass.  It  was  my 
opinion  that,  had  we  been  using  smaller  plugs,  we  would 
have  made  a killing  on  walleye. 

Some  time  later,  I became  addicted  to  the  use  of  pop- 
ping bugs  for  bass.  And,  as  I discovered  their  tremendous 
effectiveness  after  daylight  hours,  my  thoughts  returned 
to  the  previous  situation.  The  bug  might  be  exactly  the 
answer  to  the  short  strikes. 

Actually,  it  was  several  years  before  I returned  to  the 
same  waters.  Strangely,  although  we  were  after  bass 
and  my  bugs  were  really  producing,  I had  almost  forgotten 
about  the  previous  incident.  Then,  while  casting  a shore- 
line with  the  fly  rod,  I hooked  into  a nice  walleye  about 
20  inches  in  length. 

It  all  came  back  to  me  fast,  and  the  next  night  I headed 
for  the  walleye  territory.  Results  were  not  startling  nor 
conclusive,  but  the  bug  produced  two  more  walleye  in 
excess  of  20  inches  along  with  a smallmouth  of  over  three 
pounds. 

Most  importantly,  I found  that  the  performance  of  the 
walleye  was  the  exact  opposite  of  those  I have  caught 
during  the  daylight  hours.  Instead  of  hugging  the  bottom, 
these  came  freely  out  of  the  water  and  tail-walked  all 
over  the  place.  Although  the  fly  rod  was  not  as  command- 
ing as  normal  trolling  or  reel-casting  equipment,  it  fought 
back  with  plenty  of  pressure  built  in  for  big  bass  and 
long  casts.  In  fact,  the  combination  of  darkness  and  the 
wild  struggle  on  top,  faintly  visible  but  most  urgently 
transmitted  to  the  fly  rod,  provided  some  of  the  more 
exciting  moments  I’ve  ever  experienced  fishing.  The  fight 
was  so  good  that  I could  hardly  believe  my  first  fish  was 
a walleye  until  it  was  actually  in  the  landing  net. 

Truthfully,  most  of  the  walleye  I have  since  taken  on 
the  bug  have  been  caught  when  casting  for  bass.  Before 
the  1961  mine  poisoning  of  the  Susquehanna  River  below 
the  coal  fields,  I picked  up  some  heavy  walleye  in  excess 
of  20  inches  in  length  when  fishing  for  the  fine  smallmouths 
which  abounded  in  the  deep  riffles.  Strangely,  none  of 
the  walleye  taken  on  top  have  been  small  fish. 

The  main  purpose  here  is  to  add  to  the  confusion  which 
already  surrounds  old  bleary-eyes.  Prior  to  my  top-level 
meeting  with  him,  I would  have  been  ready  to  declare 
that  any  time  any  one  took  a walleye  on  the  surface  it 
was  pure  accident,  just  a freak  happening.  Now,  I am 
convinced  that  this  is  just  another  way  to  fish  for  walleye. 

There  is  one  thing  certain  in  my  book.  If  you  ever 
connect  to  this  mixed-up  fish  in  pitch  darkness,  with  a 
fly  rod  in  hand,  you  will  develop  a new  respect  for  it. 

It  has  a definite  place  beside  the  surface  feeders  under 
proper  conditions  and  at  the  proper  time.  You  may  have 
trouble  remembering  its  proper  name,  but  you  will  never 
forget  the  fight  that  comes  before  old  bleary  eyes  glares 
balefully  back  at  the  flashlight  from  your  landing  net. 
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faJith  Robert  G.  MiJIer 


Pennsylvania  has,  according  to  my  figuring,  nearly 
100  organizations  devoted  to  some  form  of  pleasure  boat- 
ing, including  canoe  clubs  and  organized  water  ski  en- 
thusiasts, and  listed  among  the  most  active  would  be  the 
Northumberland  Boat  Club  Inc. 

Although  one  may  get  the  impression  that  this  is  strictly 
a Northumberland  County  organization  this  is  not  so. 
True,  quite  a few  members  come  from  the  Northumber- 
land area  but  its  membership  hails  from  within  a 100- 
mile  radius  of  that  area. 

Also  the  club  headquarters  is  located  in  Snyder  County, 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  Susquehanna  River  just  a short 
distance  above  the  Sunbury  bridge,  off  Rt.  11,  and  just 
below  the  junction  of  the  north  and  west  branches  of  the 
river.  I 

A check  of  the  records  by  Woody  Duerr,  of  North- 
umberland, the  present  commodore  of  the  organization, 
reveals  it  was  established  in  1948  and  incorporated  in 
1953  with  150  charter  members  and  25  social  members. 

The  club  property  extends  for  a distance  of  650  feet 
along  the  Susquehanna  River  shoreline  and  provides, 
along  with  many  other  fine  facilities,  three  ramps  pro- 
viding access  to  some  excellent  pleasure  boating  waters— 
the  first  good  water  after  you  leave  Harrisburg  headed 
north  on  Rts.  11  and  15.  However,  if  you  happen  to  be 
looking  for  that  area,  remember  to  stay  on  Rt.  11  at  the 
junction  where  Rt.  15  veers  off  to  the  left  towards  Lewis- 
burg  and  Williamsport. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  along  the  shoreline  for  dock- 
ing 75  to  100  boats,  a fine  floating  dock  where  gasoline 
and  oil  is  available,  several  picnic  tables  and  benches,  an 
outdoor  fireplace,  rest  rooms  hnd  drinking  water.  Re- 
freshments are  also  available  at  the  clubhouse  and  the 
fee  for  launching  a boat  is  $1.  Club  members  pay  dues 
of  $12.50  a year. 

As  the  signs  indicate,  one  section  of  the  property  is 
designated  for  boat  trailers  while  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road  is  plenty  of  space  for  parking  up  to  100 
automobiles. 


Cmdr.  Woody  Duerr,  Northumberland  Boat  Club  Inc. 


Also  the  club  employs  a full-time  caretaker,  A1  Hess, 
of  Northumberland,  who  is  on  hand  to  direct  transient 
boaters  and  to  service  their  craft  in  case  they  need  gasoline 
or  oil.  As  a result  there’s  no  need  to  wander  around 
looking  for  someone  to  ask  “where’s  this  or  that.” 

Incidentally  I noticed  these  fellows  are  extremely  care- 
ful with  their  craft.  Along  the  shore,  at  each  individual 
docking  area,  there  is  a partially  submerged  auto  tire 
onto  which  they  run  the  bow  thus  preventing  it  from 
being  scraped  on  the  gravel. 

Safety  is  a big  item.  Swimming,  and  this  includes  all 
members,  is  prohibited  around  the  dock  area  and  a couple 
of  water  skiers,  I noticed,  were  cavorting  around  well 
out  in  the  open  water  and  not,  as  is  the  habit  of  some 
folks,  around  the  launching  ramp  or  dangerously  close 
to  shore. 

Also  this  is  the  headquarters  of  Flotilla  57,  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary,  and  on  weekends  members  are  on  hand 
to  promote  water  safety  and  inspectors  are  available  to 
provide  courtesy  examinations.  Pete  Schindler,  of  Hamil- 
ton, Sunbury,  is  the  present  flotilla  commander. 

During  the  early  spring,  when  high  water  predomi- 
nates, the  organization  has  plenty  of  good  boating  water— 
from  Wilkes-Barre  on  the  north  branch  and  Williamsport 
to  the  northwest  down  to  Harrisburg.  However,  once  the 
flow  gets  down  to  normal,  they  have  about  a ten-mile 
stretch  of  water  to  cruise. 

Just  below  the  Sunbury  bridge  is  the  site  for  the  new 
inflatable  dam  which,  when  completed  in  1965,  is  ex- 
pected to  raise  the  water  level  a good  nine  feet  and  pro- 
vide about  40  miles  of  shoreline  boating.  This  should 
just  about  double  the  amount  of  good  pleasure  boating 
water  in  the  area. 

“Our  special  activities  include  a summer  picnic  for  the 
members  and  an  annual  winter  banquet,”  Duerr  men- 
tioned. “We  also  sponsor  American  Power  Boat  Assn, 
races,  generally  in  July  or  August.” 

He  added  that  the  wives  of  members  have  formed  an 
auxiliary  unit  and  are  on  hand  at  such  special  occasions 
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NORTHUMBERLAND  Boat  Club  Inc.,  headquarters  on  the  Susquehanna 
River,  off  Rt  11  above  the  Sunbury  bridge. 


to  prepare  and  serve  refreshments  or  snacks. 

While  some  clubs  have  presidents,  vice  presidents, 
secretaries  and  the  like,  the  Northumberland  group  retains 
a nautical  flavor  by  electing  a commodore,  vice  commo- 
dore, yeoman  and  paymaster. 

In  addition  to  Woody,  other  officers  are:  Pete 

Schindler,  vice  commodore;  Dick  Kratzer,  Sunbury,  yeo- 
man, and  Nick  Reggia,  Northumberland,  paymaster. 
Serving  as  trustees  are:  Marvin  Wolfgang,  Elysburg; 

Robert  Bell,  Sunbury,  and  Robert  Bohner,  Sunbury. 

Wonder  how  many  Pennsylvanians  know,  or  have  ever 
heard,  of  a “tunnel”  boat? 

Never  having  seen  one  I would  have  sworn  there  is 
j no  such  a thing  until  Henry  Woodling,  of  Hummell’s 
Wharf,  Selinsgrove  R2,  unveiled  one  parked  in  a building 
to  the  rear  of  his  boat  refinishing  shop. 

| This  particular  craft,  powered  by  a 7.25  hp  Wisconsin 
nboard  engine,  is  16  feet  long  and  has  an  extremely 
vide  beam  making  it  quite  useful  as  a fishing  craft, 
ft  draws  about  four  inches  of  water  and  when  other  fellows 
ire  stuck  in  the  mud  or  pulling  their  craft  over  the  riffles, 
Woodling  can  breeze  right  on  by  under  his  own  power. 

A tunnel  boat,  I understand,  like  the  airboat  is  quite 
suitable  for  that  section  of  the  river  where  the  water  is 
too  shallow  for  outboards  However,  while  the  airboat 
-an  skim  over  grass  patches  and  gravel  bars,  the  “tunnel” 
boat  must  have  at  least  some  water  in  that  tunnel  for 
propulsion. 

Powered  with  a small  inboard  engine,  even  an  old 
oower  mower  engine  can  be  adapted  for  this  purpose,  the 
:raft  has  its  propeller  and  rudder  enclosed  in  a tunnel 
it  the  stern.  The  shear  pin  in  the  drive  shaft  is  located 
nside  the  boat  so  if  a piece  of  driftwood  does  get  into 
he  tunnel,  stops  the  propeller  and  shears  a pin,  its  easy 
o replace.  In  fact,  much  easier  than  on  some  outboard 
motors. 

This  particular  craft,  which  lacks  the  noise  of  an  air- 
aoat,  was  developed  by  Woody’s  father,  the  late  William 
F.  Woodling,  who  entered  the  boat  business  away  back 


in  1928.  Together  they  began  a series  of  experiments  for 
such  a craft  in  the  late  1940’s  but  were  never  able  to 
patent  the  idea  simply  because  a larger  organization,  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  apparently  came  up  with  the  idea  first  and 
successfully  applied  it  to  larger  craft. 

Woody  and  his  father  spent  about  four  years  perfecting 
the  principle  to  the  point  where  it  could  be  used  on  small 
fishing  craft  (they  even  built  a plexiglass  window  for  the 
tunnel  so  they  could  see  what  was  happening  to  the  flow 
of  water)  and  one  of  the  first  boats  they  built  and  sold 
is  still  in  use  today. 


TUNNEL  BOAT,  developed  by  Henry  Woodling,  Hummell's  Wharf, 
Selinsgrove  R2,  Pa.  Photo  shows  the  drive  shaft  entering  the  tunnel 
which  houses  the  propeller  and  rudder. 
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DUNKED  OUTBOARD  NEEDS 
PROPER  CARE 

Outboard  motors  are  designed  to  have  only  the  lower 
unit  submerged  under  water.  The  powerhead  is  a pre- 
cision piece  of  equipment  that  can  be  damaged  if  sub- 
merged. Yet  each  year  hundreds  of  outboards  are  com- 
pletely dunked— accidentally,  of  course. 

Motors  are  normally  submerged  under  one  of  two  sets 
of  circumstances.  Either  it  is  dropped  in  the  water  at  or 
near  a pier  when  attaching  the  motor  to  the  boat,  or  the 
clamp  screws  work  loose  while  the  motor  is  running  and 
it  is  lost  overboard. 

These  situations  must  be  considered  when  dealing  with 
submerged  motors.  Engineers  at  Evinrude  Motors  offer 
advice  on  proper  procedures  to  be  followed  under  each 
circumstance. 

If  a motor  is  lost  overboard  while  running  it  should 
always  be  taken  to  an  outboard  dealer  before  any  attempt 
is  made  to  start  it  again.  Water  getting  into  internal  parts 
while  a motor  is  running  can  cause  damage  not  readily 
evident  and  permanent  damage  could  result  from  running. 

The  Evinrude  engineers  recommend  that  an  engine  lost 
overboard  in  salt  water  for  a period  of  more  than  two 
hours  should  also  be  disassembled  and  cleaned  before  an 
attempt  is  made  to  start  it.  All  electrical  equipment  on  an 
engine  submerged  for  any  length  of  time  in  salt  water 
must  be  disassembled,  flushed  with  fresh  water  and  thor- 
oughly dried  before  reassembly.  Again,  a dealer  should 
always  be  consulted  as  he  is  best  equipped  to  inspect  for 
and  repair  internal  damage. 

A motor  lost  overboard  in  fresh  water  can  normally  be 
started  safely  if  recovered  within  12  hours,  providing  no 
sand  or  silt  is  evident.  Remove  the  spark  plugs,  the  car- 
buretor orifice  screws,  and  drain  all  fuel  lines  and  tank. 
Pull  the  starter  until  all  water  present  has  been  expelled. 
Squirt  motor  oil  into  the  spark  plug  holes.  Reassemble 
the  motor  and  start  it.  Warm  it  completely,  stop  it,  and 
start  it  a second  time.  If  everything  appears  normal  the 
engine  can  probably  be  run  without  further  damage. 

If  sand  has  entered  the  motor,  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  start  it.  Take  it  to  a repair  dealer.  If  it  is  impos- 
sible to  have  the  engine  serviced  immediately  after  it  has 
been  retrieved  after  submersion,  it  is  advisable  to  submerge 
the  powerhead  in  clean  fresh  water  to  prevent  oxidation 
until  it  can  be  serviced. 

Of  course,  the  best  remedy  is  to  play  it  safe.  Take 
extreme  care  when  attaching  a motor  to  a boat  already  in 
the  water.  Have  some  help  and  it  is  not  likely  you  will 
drop  it.  Always  check  clamp  screws  or  clamp  brackets 
frequently  to  see  they  are  tight.  Some  people  even  secure 
the  motor  to  the  boat  with  a safety  chain  so  it  doesn’t 
drop  to  the  bottom  if  lost  while  running. 

REMOVE  GAS  TANKS  WHEN  REFUELING 

Everyone  always  says,  “It  can’t  happen  to  me.”  But  it 
sometimes  does  if  proper  precautions  are  not  taken  when 
refueling.  Portable  gasoline  tanks  should  always  be  re- 
moved from  the  boat  when  they  are  refilled.  A little  pre- 
vention could  keep  you  from  having  a damaging  fire 
aboard. 

The  gas  pump  hose  nozzle  should  be  in  contact  with 
the  rim  of  the  tank  opening  when  filling.  This  prevents 
generating  a spark  that  might  ignite  the  gasoline. 


Here's  a Quiz  to  Test  Your 
Boating  Savvy 

If  you  don’t  know  a dingy  from  a dory,  you’ll  probably 
have  a little  trouble  with  the  following  quiz.  It’s  a rather 
tough  one  to  test  your  general  boating  knowledge.  If  you 
miss  more  than  a couple  questions,  you  could  probably 
stand  some  brushing  up  on  your  boating  basis.  The  correct 
answers  appear  at  the  end  of  the  quiz. 

1.  When  you  swing  a boat  to  the  right,  you  swing  to: 

(a)  port,  (b)  stern,  (c)  starboard. 

2.  When  pulling  two  water  skiers,  the  tow  lines  should 

be:  (a)  the  same  length,  (b)  one  should  be  longer,  (c) 

one  should  be  shorter. 

3.  The  widest  part  of  a boat  is  called  the:  (a)  transom, 

(b)  beam,  (c)  chock. 

4.  A power  boat  has  the  right-of-way  over  a sailboat: 
(a)  always,  (b)  never,  (c)  under  certain  conditions. 

5.  When  afloat,  the  amount  of  boat  showing  between 
the  water  and  the  gunwale  is  the:  (a)  freeboard,  (b) 
draft,  (e)  plank. 

6.  A safe  ratio  for  length-of-line  to  depth  of  water  for 
an  anchor  line  is:  (a)  1:1,  (b)  3:1,  (c)  6:1. 

7.  The  part  of  the  boat  on  which  the  outboard  motor 
is  mounted  is  the:  (a)  bow,  (b)  transom,  (c)  cleat. 

8.  Your  boat  has  the  right-of-way  when:  (a)  leaving 
a slip  for  open  water,  (b)  overtaking  another  boat,  (c) 
another  boat  is  approaching  your  port  side. 

9.  A useful  knot  in  joining  lines  of  different  size  is: 
(a)  clove  hitch,  (b)  bowline,  (c)  sheet  bend. 

10.  Trimming  a boat  refers  to:  (a)  proper  placement 
of  cargo,  (b)  proper  painting,  (c)  tidying  up. 

11.  Binding  the  ends  of  a line  to  keep  it  from  unravel- 
ing is  known  as:  (a)  whipping,  (b)  knotting. 

12.  To  free  a propeller  of  weeds:  (a)  advance  the 
throttle,  (b)  shift  into  reverse  and  accelerate  briefly, 

(c)  shift  into  neutral  and  accelerate  briefly. 

13.  When  filling  an  empty  outboard  fuel  tank,  put  in: 
(a)  oil,  then  gas,  (b)  some  gas,  oil,  then  the  rest  of  the 
gas,  (c)  gas,  then  oil. 

14.  When  boarding  a small  boat  from  a pier,  step: 
(a)  on  the  gunwale,  (b)  amidships,  (c)  on  the  transom. 

15.  A red  flag  with  a white  diagonal  stripe  is  used  by: 
(a)  skin  divers,  (b)  commercial  fishermen,  (c)  water 
skiers. 

•(e)  -Si  ;(q)  ti  ;(q)  'ci  :(q)  'Zl 

‘(v.)  'ii  i(B)  -01  -(o)  -6  i(o)  '8  i(q)  'L  '9  'S 

f (o)  -f  t ( q)  •£  ;(t?)  •£  ;(o)  'x  :a.m  s.iomsub  joaxiOQ 

a * * 

PLENTY  OF  LINE  CAN  SAVE  TROUBLE 

Extra  lines  come  in  mighty  handy  when  you  are  on  a 
cruise.  It  is  a good  idea  to  make  up  a spare  line  or  two 
before  embarking  on  your  next  boat  trip. 

A bow,  stern  or  anchor  line  may  either  be  lost  or  used 
for  some  other  purpose.  That’s  when  the  spare  comes  in 
handy.  It’s  better  to  have  too  much  than  too  little. 

« <*  * 

When  making  a landing,  approach  the  pier  into  the  wind 
or  current,  if  possible.  This  will  have  a braking  effect  on  the 
forward  motion  of  the  boat  and  allow  you  more  control. 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


PONTOON  BOATS  SET  NEW  TREND 

Variety  of  Activities  May 

Be  Enjoyed  on  Flat  Decks 


Photos— Courtesy  Evinrude  Motors 


I 

IFor  almost  as  long  as  history,  man  has  lashed  logs  to- 
gether to  form  rafts.  He  reasoned  that  a raft  was  stable, 
gave  him  a large  area  of  workable  or  usable  space,  and 
could  be  used  for  many  things. 

The  raft  sort  of  violated  the  popular  concept  of  a boat. 
From  early  days  a boat  traditionally  had  a pointed  bow 
flaring  out  amidships.  Some  had  a square  stern,  others 
came  to  a point  again. 

Actually,  the  raft  was  the  first  multiple  hull  craft.  When 
large  logs  were  placed  on  either  end  and  smaller  ones 
lashed  atop  them,  the  effect  was  somewhat  of  a catamaran, 
lifting  the  center  logs  out  of  the  water.  Multiple  hulls  of 

S various  shapes  are  now  becoming  popular,  but  that’s  an- 
other story. 

A natural  outgrowth  of  the  raft,  and  it’s  a wonder  it 
took  so  long,  is  the  pontoon  float  boat.  These  come  in 
many  different  styles  from  very  plain  platforms  to  house- 
boats. People  can  rig  just  about  anything  on  them  above 

[decks. 

The  pontoon  rafts  are  especially  popular  on  inland  lakes, 
where  there  is  no  reason  to  build  a boat  that  will  give 
best  performance  in  rough  seas.  They  make  sensible  craft 
for  people  who  want  some  lazy  living  afloat,  and  what 
better  living  is  there  afloat? 

Pontoon  rafts  make  wonderful  bases  from  which  to  swim 
or  skin  dive.  They  are  exceptionally  stable  and  roomy. 

I They  can  get  by  with  small  power  for  leisurely  riding 
around  the  lake.  They’re  great  for  picknicking  or  barbe- 
cuing aboard.  On  what  craft  can  you  find  more  room  for 
fishing? 

About  the  only  water  sport  they  are  not  suited  for  is 
water  skiing,  and  there  are  some  now  being  built  that 
attain  good  enough  speeds  to  pull  water  skiers. 

With  the  attractive  canopies  with  which  many  of  them 
are  equipped,  the  pontoon  boats  make  an  excellent  siesta 
house  on  the  water.  Some  ladies  have  even  been  known 
to  get  in  a game  of  bridge  aboard. 

The  pontoon  boat  idea  is  adapted  often  to  houseboats, 
giving  the  equivalent  of  a comfortable  lake  cottage  afloat. 
Some  people  take  lengthy  cruises  aboard  houseboats. 
Others  keep  theirs  moored  pretty  much  in  one  place  all 
summer.  Most  have  an  outboard  motor  attached  for 
portability. 

The  raft  has  come  a long  way.  People  are  continuing 
to  use  ingenuity  in  the  manner  in  which  they  equip  and 
use  the  modern  pontoon  boat.  There  are  even  rental  liv- 
eries doing  a whopping  business  in  renting  pontoon  boats 
and  houseboats. 

And  kids  still  build  rafts  out  of  logs! 


SHIPBOARD  LUNCHEON  on  a pontoon  boat.  The  boat  is  stable,  roomy 
and  comfortable.  If  the  sun's  too  hot,  just  move  under  the  canopy. 


ADD  A CABIN  to  a pontoon  raft  and  you  have  a houseboat  ...  a 
comfortable  summer  cottage  afloat  that  is  also  portable  with  a 
swimming  pool  wherever  you  go. 
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Commission  Elects  New  Officers,  Reorganizes 


RAYMOND  Mo  WILLIAMS 
New  Commission  President 

RAYMOND  M.  WILLIAMS,  East  Bangor,  was  named 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  during 
the  Commission’s  annual  reorganization  meeting  in  Harris- 
burg, Monday,  July  27.  Mr.  Williams,  who  was  first 
named  to  the  Commission  in  1959  and  reappointed  for 
a full  eight-year  term  in  1960,  replaces  Wallace  C.  Dean, 
of  Meadville,  as  president. 

Born  in  Bangor,  Pa.,  in  1921,  he  attended  public  school 
and  graduated  from  Bangor  High  School,  played  foot- 
ball, baseball  and  basketball.  After  graduation  he  be- 
came active  in  civic  and  community  affairs,  served  the 
Borough  Council,  managed  the  Little  League  organiza- 
tion, was  president  of  the  Lions  Club,  assumed  leader- 
ship in  fraternal  and  sportsmen’s  groups. 

He  became  very  active  in  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  with  leisure  time  devoted  to  the 
hobbies  of  hunting,  fishing  and  racing  pigeons.  In 
June,  1950,  he  entered  into  a business  partnership  with 
his  brother,  Charles,  jointly  operating  the  Greenwalk 
Trout  Hatcher*  located  near  Bangor. 

His  devotion  to  conservation  generally  and  to  better 
fishing  in  Pennsylvania  in  particular  has  been  long  rec- 
ognized by  sportsmen  throughout  the  southeastern  section 
of  the  Commonwealth.  His  fight  for  clear,  clean  water, 
more  boating  access  areas  and  a better  break  for  outdoor- 
loving  folks,  has  won  him  a host  of  friends  in  Pennsylvania 
and  elsewhere  throughout  the  nation. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Madeline  Johnson;  they 
have  one  daughtei-,  Jackie. 


ROBERT  M.  RANKIN 
New  Commission  Vice  President 

ROBERT  M.  RANKIN,  of  Galeton,  was  named  vice- 
president  of  the  commission  to  fill  the  office  formerly  held 
by  Joseph  M.  Critchfield  of  Confluence.  Mr.  Rankin’s 
appointment  expires  in  January  1971. 

Mr.  Rankin  was  born  on  December  2,  1915  in  Buffalo, 
New  York.  He  graduated  from  the  St.  Petersburg-Richland 
Township  Consolidated  High  School,  Clarion  County, 
Pennsylvania  in  1933. 

“Bob,”  as  he  is  better  known,  has  been  a partner  in  the 
firm  of  Bosek  and  Rankin  Motor  Sales  engaged  in  the 
sales  and  service  of  Ford  Products  in  Galeton,  Pennsyl- 
vania for  over  25  years. 

During  World  War  II  he  served  as  an  instructor  in  the 
Armored  Corps  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky. 

Since  the  origination  of  the  Potter  County  Anglers’  Club 
in  1958,  “Bob”  has  been  president  of  the  organization 
which  has  successfully  reared  to  date  100,000  trout  from 
the  fingerling  stage  to  legal  size.  (Several  articles  depicting 
the  success  of  the  club’s  nursery  project  have  appeared  in 
past  issues  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler.) 

The  48  year  old  Angler’s  Club  president  has  long  been 
an  ardent  sportsman  and  active  in  several  sportsmen’s 
groups  in  the  area.  Through  his  association  with  the 
Anglers’  Club,  he  gained  considerable  knowledge  of  trout 
propagation  and  distribution. 

“Bob”  resides  in  Galeton,  Pennsylvania.  He  is  married 
to  the  former  Ruth  Bosek;  they  have  one  daughter. 
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Robert  J.  Biel o Named  Acting 
Executive  Director 


ROBERT  J.  BIELO 

In  Commission  action  at  Harrisburg  on  July  27,  Robert 
Bielo,  assistant  executive  director,  was  named  acting 
executive  director.  The  position  of  executive  director  held 
by  Albert  M.  Day,  since  August,  1960,  was  declared 
vacant. 

Mr.  Bielo  has  been  assistant  executive  director  of  the 
Commission  since  April,  1963,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
replace  Dr.  Albert  S.  Hazzard,  who  retired.  He  has  been 
employed  by  the  Commission  since  1950,  having  served  for 
six  years  as  a regional  fishery  manager  and  for  five  years 
as  a district  fish  warden.  He  also  was  employed  in  the 
hatchery  division  in  the  Northeastern  section  of  the  state. 

The  new  acting  director  holds  a Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  biology  from  Elizabethtown  College  and  a 
Master  of  Science  degree  in  marine  sciences  from  the 
University  of  Delaware. 

He  is  an  ardent  fisherman,  and  through  his  previous 
service  with  the  Commission,  has  become  familiar  with 
fishing  conditions  and  problems  as  they  exist  throughout 
the  Commonwealth. 

While  serving  as  fishery  manager  he  was  instrumental 
in  collecting  the  accurate  information  which  led  to  the 
record  $45,000  settlement  of  an  acid  mine  water  pollution 
case  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  Bielo 
is  presently  conducting  a study  of  the  Commission’s  fish 
cultural  facilities  throughout  the  state.  He  has  been  active 
in  the  development  of  the  Susquehanna  fishway  program 
and  is  presently  serving  on  the  technical  committee  named 
to  study  the  biological  aspects  of  fish  migration  in  the 
river. 

He  resides  in  East  Petersburg,  Pa.,  is  married  to  the 
former  Shirley  Beckman;  they  have  one  son  and  two 
daughters. 


COMMISSION  ACQUIRES 

155- ACRE 

KYLE  RUN  DAM 

By  EDWARD  E.  MORGAN 
Progress  Staff  Writer 

Falls  Creek— Nearby  Kyle  Run  Dam,  long  a source  of 
water  for  steam  locomotives,  was  acquired  recently  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  for  public  fishing. 

The  General  State  Authority,  acting  as  the  Commission’s 
financing  agent,  purchased  the  scenic  155-acre  lake  from 
the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  for  $225,000.  The  entire 
land  area  comprises  nearly  600  acres. 

Included  in  the  transaction  is  Cloe  Dam,  a 28-acre  im- 
poundment about  three  miles  east  of  Punxsutawney  with 
a total  land  area  of  147  acres. 

Both  dams,  located  in  Jefferson  County,  will  be  de- 
veloped for  public  fishing,  complete  with  parking  lots, 
boat  launching  ramps  and  sanitary  facilities. 

The  purchase  culminate  15  years  of  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Commission  and  the  railroad  company. 

The  purchase  was  the  first  in  a series  of  planned  ac- 
quisitions throughout  the  Commonwealth  over  the  next 
several  years  as  insurance  for  the  future  of  public  fishing 
in  the  Keystone  State. 

Dean  R.  Davis,  a retired  Jefferson  County  fish  warden, 
and  Albert  Hinkle  Jr.,  of  Clearfield,  a former  member 
and  president  of  the  Fish  Commission,  were  singled  out 
for  special  credit.  Mr.  Davis,  who  instigated  the  move- 
ment 15  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Hinkle,  while  serving  on  the 
Fish  Commission,  fought  fiercely  to  create  an  awareness 
of  the  need  for  planning  for  the  distant  future. 

However,  it  was  not  until  the  1961  Legislature  allocated 
$271,224  from  GSA  funds  to  cover  purchase,  construction 
and  financing  costs  that  the  Fish  Commission  was  assured 
of  money  for  the  purchase  of  such  properties. 

Since  then  considerable  time  has  been  required  in  mak- 
ing title  searches,  some  of  which  dated  back  more  than 
a century. 

Hinkle,  invited  to  the  program  as  a special  guest,  said 
warm  water  fish  abound  in  the  two  dams  with  bass  and 
walleye  predominant. 

Present  at  the  ceremonies  were  Joseph  M.  Critchfield 
of  Confluence,  member  of  the  Fish  Commission,  and 
Cyril  G.  Regan,  chief  of  the  Commission’s  real  estate 
and  engineering  division. 

Others  in  attendance  included  State  Sen.  Albert  R. 
Pechan  of  Armstrong  County;  State  Rep.  Eugene  Smith  of 
Jefferson  County;  Wayne  Minnick,  a Jefferson  County 
Commissioner;  Michael  A.  Madar,  assistant  counsel  for 
the  GSA;  and  Alvin  Freiberg,  title  officer  for  the  Common- 
wealth Land  Title. 
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Pickin’ 


By  RAY  OVSNGTON 


Label  him  grass  pickerel,  green  pike,  banded  pickerel, 
chain  pickerel,  jack  or  just  plain  pickerel,  but  tangle  with 
him  once  on  light  tackle  and  you’ll  call  him  one  of  the 
scrappiest  fish  that  swims.  Someone  has  said  that  all  things 
are  relative  and  so  it  goes  with  Mr.  Pick.  He’s  a junior 
lightweight  in  comparison  with  his  big  brothers,  the 
northern  pike  and  musky,  but  when  you  reduce  your  tackle 
to  his  size,  he  packs  a real  wallop.  Seldom  running  to  more 
than  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  fightin’  flesh,  he’ll  give  you 
many  times  what  you  asked  for. 

As  the  “poor  man’s  musky,”  he’s  everything  his  older 
brothers  are,  only  in  miniature.  He’s  the  scoundrel  of  his 
territory,  a gangster  among  fishes  and  like  the  pike  and 
musky,  a devil  who’ll  kill  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  Savage, 
unpredictable  and  stubborn!  Many  are  the  times  I’ve 
fished  over  water  I have  known  to  contain  big  pickerel 
and  thrown  everything  in  the  book  without  results.  He’s 
a real  killer  to  the  ego  when  he  clams  up  in  his  smug  little 
way  and  you  spend  hours  of  fruitless  casting  without  so 
much  as  a strike  for  your  efforts.  One  thing  is  certain,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Pickerel  serves  as  a dress  rehearsal  for  the  time 
when  you’ll  tackle  the  pike  and  the  musky.  Yes,  he’ll  offer 
a series  of  experiences  that  are  bound  to  stand  you  in  good 
stead  when  that  great  day  comes. 

He’s  as  common  as  fleas  on  a dog.  There  are  few  ponds 
and  lakes  in  the  states  where  you  won’t  find  him  a popular, 
solid  citizen  of  the  weed  beds.  Like  the  rabbit,  he  seems 
to  thrive  next  door  to  civilization,  openly  defying  fishing 
pressure,  seldom  putting  a call  in  for  reinforcement  from 
the  hatchery  and  outlasting  largemouth  bass  in  semi- 
polluted  waters  or  areas  in  a lake  unsuitable  for  other 
game  fish. 

He’s  as  pretty  as  he  is  ferocious,  his  tonal  effects  varying 
widely,  depending  largely  on  the  general  water  depth  and 
conditions.  Sometimes  he  is  dressed  a very  mild  pastel 
green  with  darker  brownisholive  chain  markings.  Other 
times  he’s  garbed  mostly  in  bronze-brown  with  distinct 
black  chain  links.  The  most  common  coloration,  however, 
is  dark  to  olive  green  on  the  back  and  sides,  with  jet  black 
chains  blending  into  a pale  yellow  and  dissolving  into  a 
mother-of-pearl  white.  Both  upper  and  lower  gill  plates 
and  gill  covers  are  scaled,  making  him  readily  distinguish- 
able from  the  pike  and  musky,  neither  of  which  have  scales 
on  their  gill  covers. 

If  fly  fishing  is  your  choice,  lure  him  with  a flashy  col- 
ored bucktail  or  streamer.  Bed  and  white,  orange  and 
black,  black  and  white  streamers  sometimes  trailing  a pork 
rind  take  him  readily.  If  you  are  fishing  during  hot  sum- 
mer days  there  is  one  rule  to  remember  . . . put  them 
down  deep.  When  you  are  sure  the  fly  is  deep  enough 
begin  a very  slow  retrieve  so  the  hooks  will  brush  by  the 
weed  stems,  then  start  twitching  in  short  jerks. 

In  many  sections  a small  spinner  trailing  a red  and  white 
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fly  is  hard  to  beat.  I learned  to  use  this  combination  in  the 
Upper  Michigan  peninsula  country  and  have  since  relied 
heavily  on  it  for  pickerel  and  other  game  fish.  It  is  quite 
^surprising  that  more  angler’s  tackle  boxes  don’t  contain 
these.  They  were  very  popular  many  years  ago  and  I can 
remember  my  Dad  using  them  on  pike  and  bass  when  all 
else  failed. 

Believe  it  or  not,  small  popping  bugs  will  also  take  pick- 
erel, though  their  use  is  limited  to  calm  waters  where  lush 
growth  of  trees,  vines  and  brush  come  down  to  the  water. 
Evidently,  Mr.  Pick’s  eyes  are  used  to  looking  here  for 
■ succulent  moths,  grasshoppers  and  other  tasties  well  imi- 
tated by  the  bug.  Accurate  casts  are  the  rule,  so  throw  the 
bug  right  to  the  edge  of  the  shore  or  windfall.  Work  we1! 
the  holes  between  the  clusters  of  lily  pads  and  surface 
weed  patches,  for  these  are  the  hiding  places  of  many  a 
good  chain  snake. 

If  your  rod  is  old  reliable,  the  bait  caster,  work  an  under- 
water diving  plug  slowly  any  hour  of  the  day,  fishing  the 
shallows  and  under  old  windfalls,  overhanging  rock  ledges 
and  anchored  rowboats. 

Sometimes  the  bigger  the  plug,  the  faster  he  appears, 
bearing  out  the  old  thesis:  “Big  lure  . . . big  fish.”  Red 
and  white,  green  and  white,  orange,  are  some  of  the  best 
colors  for  the  bright  hours.  Better  use  eight  or  ten  pound 
line  and  if  pickerel  in  the  lake  or  stream  run  large,  a short 
wire  leader  is  good  insurance  against  the  sharp  teeth  of 
this  miniature  crocodile. 

Light  spinning  tackle  is  tailored  for  him  and  you’ll  find 
that  in  overfished  waters  the  tiny  metal  lures  are  apt  to 
frighten  him  less  for  they  land  with  little  or  no  splash.  A 
mini-plug,  fashioned  after  the  big  ones  used  for  bass  and 
pike  will  also  set  off  his  urge  to  lunge.  He’ll  offer  many 
tense  moments  with  your  light  rod  and  gossamer  line  and 
unless  your  rod  power  or  drag  setting  has  him  under  con- 
trol, he’ll  wrap  you  up  like  a fancy  Christmas  package  to 
some  underwater  branch  or  stump.  Your  only  hope  is  to 
relax  the  line  completely  and  wait  him  out.  Soon,  if  he’s 
I not  too  ornery,  he’ll  work  free,  yielding  you  a second 
chance  at  bat. 

If  you  fancy  the  live  bait  method  of  fishing,  one  of  the 
best  when  he’s  down  in  some  cool  hole  in  the  lake,  he’ll 
take  the  usual  entrees  on  the  menu,  still  fished,  drift  fished, 
cast  or  trolled.  Wiggly  night  crawlers  hung  through  the 
collar  on  a single  hook  behind  a spinner  blade  will  often 
tempt  him  to  come  a-running  when  the  scent  of  this,  the 
fish’s  piece-de-resistance,  reaches  his  blunt  though  ultra- 
sensitive nose.  Live  crayfish,  a perfect  weight  and  size  for 
light  spinning,  are  veritable  killers  when  cast  within  inches 
of  the  reeds,  allowed  to  rest  there  a moment  and  then 
gradually  retrieved.  But  don’t  make  the  mistake  of  using 
creek  crayfish,  for  they  are  hard  shelled  and  he’ll  be  prone 
to  pass  them  up.  Catch  the  softer  lake  variety  and  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  bass  fishermen,  hook  them  through  the 
tail  and  cut  off  the  snippers! 

Frogs,  mice,  anything  nice  that  smells  of  food  will  bring 
him  rushing  from  his  lair  and  when  he’s  hungry  there 
won’t  be  any  hesitation  to  strike.  His  main  diet  of  course 
is  minnows,  small  perch  and  game  fish  fry  for  which  he’ll 
travel  inshore  willingly  in  the  morning  and  evening  or  will 
gobble  up  should  they  venture  too  far  out  from  their  weedy 
yards.  His  favored  beats  are  the  submerged  weed  beds 
and  long  grassy  underwater  plains  where  he  can  lie  in 
wait,  motionless  as  an  old  watersoaked  log,  but  with  one 
eye  open  for  some  unsuspecting  tasty  to  come  along. 

During  the  twilight  calm,  a skittering  technique  over  the 


shallows,  will  bring  him  charging.  He,  like  the  bass  and 
pike,  is  prone  to  wild  dashes  the  minute  any  surface  com- 
motion catches  his  eye.  Use  a fluttery  fly  in  the  form  of 
an  overdressed  maribou  streamer  with  a tiny  spinner  blade 
ahead  of  it,  or  hook  a slim  piece  of  perch  belly  to  a well 
sharpened  weedless  hook.  Keep  either  of  these  tempters 
flopping  and  rushing  in  short  jerks  over  the  water.  Remem- 
ber though,  the  lure  that  appears  to  be  getting  away  too 
fast  will  often  be  passed  up  in  favor  of  an  easier  mark,  so 
let  this  be  your  guard  against  a too  speedy  retrieve. 

Sir  Pickerel  is  at  his  fightingest  in  April,  May  and  June 
when  he’s  up  from  a long  winter’s  nap.  He’s  ravenous  then 
and  will  swim  to  the  mouths  of  creeks  following  the  small 
trout,  suckers  and  perch.  Smelt  bring  him  forth  too,  and 
he  gains  many  an  ounce  of  fire  power  as  a result  of  those 
springtime  gorges.  He’s  truly  an  exasperating  fighter  if 
you  connect  when  the  water  is  cold! 

Go  after  him  on  a misty  late  summer  morning  while  the 
surface  is  calm.  Watch  the  shoreline  for  the  liquid  curl 
of  his  dorsal  and  the  sail-like  spike  of  his  tail,  for  he  may 
be  lingering  in  the  fresh  weed  growth  sampling  the  abun- 
dant food.  This  is  his  breakfast  “minnow  break”  that  sets 
him  up  for  the  day.  A little  later  in  the  morning  he  usually 
heads  for  an  underwater  oasis  to  dodge  motor  vibrations 
and  boat  banging  that  make  his  life  anything  but  com- 
fortable. The  deepest  parts  of  the  lake,  especially  those 
which  have  springs,  are  favored,  so  these  are  the  spots  to 
work  first.  Finding  them  is  not  easy,  but  if  you  are  smart 
watch  the  local  fisherman  and  note  well  where  he  fishes. 
The  best  “other”  way  to  find  the  pot  of  gold  is  to  troll  or 
drift  live  bait  very  slowly  and  when  you  feel  a hit  or  hook 
a fish,  mark  well  the  area,  then  give  it  another  whirl.  If 
action  holds  up  you’ve  found  a valuable  hideout  that  is 
usually  always  good  for  a fish  or  two. 

Don’t  pack  the  gear  away  with  the  first  touch  of  frost, 
for  pickerel  fishing  comes  into  its  own  again.  Work  the 
shoreline  in  the  evening  after  the  sunset  has  brought  a 
spicy  tang  into  the  air.  Remember  though  that  he  too  is 
feeling  the  nut  brown  chill  and  will  give  you  a far  dif- 
ferent tussle  than  he  did  back  in  August.  He’s  longer  now 
by  an  inch  or  so  and  plenty  more  in  girth. 

No  matter  when  or  with  what  tackle  you  take  him,  you’ll 
find  he’s  unpredictable.  At  times  he’ll  jab  with  terrifying 
abandon  and  then,  just  as  quickly  sulk  and  allow  you  to 
reel  him  in  part  way,  not  offering  the  resistance  of  a 
six-inch  perch.  At  other  times  he’ll  hit  light,  especially  on 
live  bait,  so  you’ll  have  to  hold  your  fire  until  he’s  mouthed 
the  tidbit  and  taken  it  well  down  in  his  throat.  Beware  of 
his  pike-like  tricks  and  his  musky-bold  gyrations  for  all 
hell  will  break  loose  when  he  sees  the  boat  or  feels  the 
restriction  of  the  line. 

He’s  a deadly  in-fighter,  as  you’ll  find  when  he  virtually 
explodes  in  your  face,  twisting  like  a maddened  snake, 
throwing  sheets  of  spray  and  wildly  flailing  the  water  to 
gain  control  for  a quick  getaway.  And  you?  You  hang  on 
stunned  and  helpless.  You  dare  not  stop  his  acrobatics  for 
if  you  cinch  him  up  too  tight,  he’ll  break  or  tear  loose,  yet 
if  you  give  him  slack  at  the  wrong  time,  it’s  just  what  he’s 
been  waiting  for  to  throw  the  hook.  It’s  a wild  moment 
before  he  plunges  in  stubborn  flight  for  the  nearest  snag 
or  weed  growth  to  rub  out  the  hook  or  sever  the  line  and 
take  off  a free  citizen  again.  If  Lady  Luck  smiles,  you’ll  be 
surprised  that  such  a little  guy  can  cause  such  a ruckus. 

Yes,  it’s  comforting  to  know  that  between  those  trips 
to  greener  pastures  a slim,  hard  hitting  little  fellow  awaits 
you  in  a lake  or  stream  near  home! 
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GLOSSARY  OF  SINKERS 


By  DON  SHINER 


Sinkers  are,  by  fishermen's  standards,  weights  of  lead,  molded  in  various  shapes 
and  sizes  for  different  types  of  fishing.  This  definition  is  fine,  far  as  it  goes. 
But  angling,  newcomers,  and  perhaps  a few  old  timers  too,  may  not  know  what 
type  sinker  to  use  for  a particular  type  of  fishing.  For  example,  do  you  know 
what  type  sinkers  are  best  used  for  trolling?  Bottom  fishing?  For  weighting  lines 
when  using  light,  artificial  lures?  For  many  anglers,  this  glossary  of  sinkers  will 
provide  an  insight  into  this  fishing  accessory. 


1.  LEAD  TROLLING  SINKER:  This  sinker  is  equipped 

wih  a safety  snap  hook  on  one  end,  and  a swivel,  or  in 
some  cases,  an  adjustable  bronze  spring  on  the  other.  The 
spring  type  has  interchangeable  solid  lead  cores  of  varying 
weights  for  trolling  lures  at  various  depths  and  speeds. 

2.  SNAGLESS  SINKER:  This  flattened  sinker,  with  spoon 

shaped  eye,  is  for  bottom  fishing.  The  wide,  flat  sides, 
coupled  to  the  up-turned  eye  minimize  fouling  or  wedging 
between  rocks  and  bottom  debris.  Very  popular  some  years 
back,  this  sinker  is  gradually  losing  favor. 

3.  WEIGHTED  BEADED  CHAIN:  This  sinker  is  equipped 
with  a safety  snap  and  a series  of  bead-swivels.  It  is  com- 
monly used  with  a light  fly  and  spinner  lure,  or  a light 
spoon  lure  to  provide  longer  casting  distances. 

4.  BANK  SINKERS:  These  are  polygonal  in  shape,  with  a 
hole  at  one  end  for  fastening  the  line.  This  sinker  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  styles  for  bottom  fishing— sucker,  cat- 
fishing, even  surf  angling.  These  are  made  in  a wide  range 
of  weights:  %,  Vi , /i,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6 ounces. 

5.  PINCH— ON  LEAD  SINKERS:  These  lead  weights  feature 
lead  flaps  or  “ears”  which  bend  readily,  conveniently,  for 
fastening  securely  to  the  line.  They  are  ideally  suited  for 
pinching  to  spinning  lines  when  using  feather  light  lures. 
Made  in  weights  of  Is,  M,  1,  2 and  4 ounces. 

6.  EGG-SHAPED  SINKERS:  This  type  sinker  is  made  of 

solid  lead  in  the  shape  of  an  egg  with  a hole  through  the 
center  for  the  line.  This  variety  is  top  choice  when  bottom 
fishing  for  carp  and  bass.  Sinker  keeps  bait  on  bottom,  but 
permits  line  to  slip  through  hollow  center  or  hole  without 
drag  when  a fish  seizes  and  runs  with  bait.  Sometimes  a 
button  or  knot  is  tied  in  line  between  hook  and  sinker.  This 
prevents  sinker  from  slipping  down  to  bait.  Made  in  sizes 
of  M,  1,  2 and  3 ounces. 


7.  ADJUSTABLE  RINGED  SINKER:  These  are  equipped 

with  brass  rings  at  each  end,  and  a center  notch  molded 
into  the  core.  With  line  threaded  through  rings,  and  looped 
over  notched  area,  the  sinker  is  easily  adjusted  to  any  desired 
position  on  line.  Smaller  sizes  are  ideal  for  spinning,  while 
the  larger  are  excellent  for  bait  casting,  surf  fishing,  too. 
Generally  made  in  sizes  ranging  from  Ya  to  4 ounces. 

8.  BASS  CASTING  SINKERS:  These  lead  sinkers  have  brass 
center  stems.  Like  the  bank  sinker  (which  see),  this  bass 
casting  variety  is  excellent  for  bottom  fishing,  but  is  a bit 
more  costly  than  the  bank  variety.  Made  in  sizes  of  %,  %, 
%,  lfi,  2,  2 ’2  and  3 ounces. 

9.  LEAD  STRIP:  At  least  one  variety  of  lead  strips  come  in 
match-book  form,  and  are  used  individually  when  a small 
amount  of  weight  is  required  to  put  bait  deeper  in  fast 
water.  Wrap-around  lead  strips  are  popular  among  early 
season  trout  fishermen  for  keeping  baits  deep  in  fast  currents. 

10.  SPLIT  SHOT  SINKERS:  These  are  round,  BB-shaped 

sinkers  that  are  split  open  for  “pinching”  to  line.  These, 
like  the  wrap-around  lead  strips,  are  used  by  trout  fishermen 
to  weight  baits  nearer  bottom  in  fast  water.  Split  shots  are 
used  to  give  additional  weight  to  the  line  when  spinning 
ultra  light  lures.  Made  in  sizes  of  Vie,  Ye,  %e>  %6.  % and  & 

ounces. 

11.  PYRAMID  SINKER:  Another  style  of  sinker  used  for 

bottom  fishing.  This  type  is  often  home  crafted  by  melting 
scrap  lead  over  a blow-torch.  Surf  fishermen  prefer  this 
style  when  the  wire  loop  is  fitted  at  the  base  of  the  pyramid. 
The  blunt  base  digs  into  the  sand  and  prevents  incoming 
swells  from  sweeping  line  shoreward.  Made  in  sizes  of  1, 
2,  3,  4 and  6 ounces, 
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CONSERVATIONISTS  ON 
SUSQUEHANNA  FLOAT  TRIP 


Fifty  federal,  state  and  local  conservationists  cruised 
30  miles  down  the  Susquehanna  River  from  Towanda  to 
Laceyville  on  July  9 and  10.  During  the  2-day  float  trip 
the  conservationists  studied  the  recreational  potential  of 
the  river  which  is  being  considered  as  a free  flowing 
stream  under  the  Wild  Rivers  Program  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Representatives  of  five  major  Federal  departments  and 
the  Susquehanna  Basin  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Maryland  made  the  water  level  inspection  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. All  of  these  government  agencies  are  partici- 
pating in  the  current  comprehensive  survey  of  the  River 
Basin. 

The  water  travelers  “rendezvoused”  at  Towanda  on 
Wednesday  evening  where  a briefing  session  was  held 
by  Myron  Shoemaker,  President  of  the  Endless  Mountains 
Association,  Laceyville.  Shoemaker  said  that  this  part  of 
the  Susquehanna  River  still  has  the  right  combination 
of  water,  land,  and  scenic  beauty  which  makes  it  an  ideal 
tourist  area.  Shoemaker  was  commissioned  “Front  Admiral” 
by  Ivan  McKeever  and  William  Voigt  who  helped  plan 
the  float  trip  and  was  directed  to  lead  and  supervise  the 
flotilla  consisting  of  more  than  20  boats  carrying  the  con- 
servationists on  the  river  trip. 

The  cruisers  stopped  at  Hornets  Ferry  for  lunch  and 
overnight  lodging  at  Wyalusing.  Voigt  of  the  Interstate 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  and 
McKeever  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  said  that  they 
hope  that  out  of  the  trip  will  come  many  suggestions  for 
consideration  in  the  long-range  planning  of  the  river  and 
its  tributaries. 


Myron  Shoemaker,  President  of  the  Endless  Mountains  Association, 
registers  three  trippers  at  the  Towanda  Motel.  (I.  to  r.)  Glenn  L. 
Bowers,  Deputy  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission; 
Ivan  McKeever,  State  Conservationist,  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service; 
and  William  Voigt,  Executive  Director,  Interstate  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin. 


Edward  R.  Tharp,  Assistant  Executive  Director,  Watercraft  Safety 
Division,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  watches  the  boaters  depart 
from  Towanda  on  the  2-day  cruise  down  the  Susquehanna  River. 


Cooperating  in  the  affair  were — Penna.  Fish  Commission,  Penna.  Game 
Commission  and  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service. 


In  addition  to  studying  the  recreational  potential  of  the  river  thi 
cruisers  enjoyed  some  fine  fishing.  Bass  were  plentiful  and  thi 
catch  was  good. 


The  travelers  are  rendezvousing  at  Hornets  Ferry  for  lunch.  Twenl 
boats  carried  50  conservationists  down  the  river. 
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A Trip  with  the  "SHOCKER" 

Photos  and  Story  by  Don  Shoemaker 
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Special  Warden  Tony  DiStefano  reported  that  a boy  in  his 
area  hauled  in  an  80-pound  catch.  I asked  what  species  of  fish 
lit  was,  “It  wasn’t  a fish,”  he  replied,  “It  was  an  80-pound 
German  Shepherd  dog!”  A woman  had  called  the  special 
warden  and  reported  that  her  son  was  practicing  spincasting 
in  the  yard  with  a spin  lure  attached  to  the  line.  The  dog 
isaw  the  spinner  being  retrieved  cast  after  cast  and  figured 
|co  get  in  on  the  act.  He  leaped  upon  it,  hooking  himself  in 
the  upper  lip.  Help  was  needed  to  remove  the  lure  because 
h veterinarian  was  unavailable.  DiStefano  went  to  the  residence 
and  with  a little  wrestling  and  some  growling  managed  to  get 
:he  job  done.— District  Warden  RAY  BEDNARCHIK  (Chester- 
Delaware ) 

Special  Warden  Ted  Ciesinski  reports  that  while  on  patrol 
af  Manatawny  Creek  he  saw  a fisherman  jumping  up  and 
down,  hopping  about  on  the  grass.  He  checked  into  the  cause 
of  this  odd  behaviour.  When  he  got  to  the  spot,  he  found  a 
man  trying  to  remove  a hook  from  the  mouth  of  a robin. 
Seems  the  angler  laid  down  his  rod  with  a nitecrawler  baited 
up  for  a smoke  when  the  robin  saw  what  he  figured  was  an 
easy  meal.  Anyhow  the  bird  got  the  worm.— District  Warden 
RAY  BEDNARCHIK  ( Chester-Delaware ) 

When  acting  as  a judge  in  the  Beaver  County  Fishing  Derby 
at  Brady’s  Run  Lake,  I measured  a bluegill  for  a 10-year-old 
boy.  The  ruler  I used  was  a bit  rusty  and  the  boy  declared 
he  could  not  read  the  figures  on  my  ruler.  He  immediately 
went  to  his  tackle  box,  got  his  own  ruler  and  requested  that 
1 use  it. — District  Warden  CLIFTON  E.  IMAN  ( Butler-Beaver ) 

The  month  of  June  in  Bedford  County  produced  more  large 
fish  than  in  any  previous  June  for  several  years.  On  record 
are  17  legal  muskellunge  taken  from  Gordon  and  Shawnee 
lakes.  One  largemouth  over  7 pounds  was  taken  from  Shawnee. 
Limits  of  walleye  have  been  taken  from  the  lakes,  one  reported 
over  28  inches  long.— District  Warden  WILLIAM  E.  McJLNAY 
( Bedford ) 

A few  years  ago  almost  all  fishermen  fishing  for  bass  in  the 
Juniata  River  in  this  district  were  using  live  softshell  crabs 
and  hellgrammites,  but  this  season  the  opposite  is  the  rule. 
With  the  manufacture  of  artificial  crabs,  hellgrammites  and 
minnows  in  Lewistown  the  vast  majority  of  those  checked  in 
Mifflin  County  were  using  the  artificials.  No  longer  is  there 
an  army  of  live  bait  gatherers  for  anglers  can  now  go  into 
local  tackle  shops  and  pick  up  a year’s  supply  of  bait  in  one 
visit.  The  effectiveness  of  these  lures  is  almost  beyond  belief 
. . . they  really  workl-District  Warden  RICHARD  OWENS  ( Hunt- 
|ingdon-Mifflin) 

I have  noticed  blue  herons  on  the  increase  from  last  year. 
I have  also  talked  to  fishermen  who  were  after  crayfish  for 
bass  bait  but  had  trouble  finding  them.  Many  wondered  just 
how  much  the  blue  heron  really  affects  the  population,  also 
that  of  frogs.  No  one  can  say  for  certain  if  the  real  culprit 
is  the  heron.— District  Warden  RAYMOND  HOOVER  (Crawford) 


For  over  a year  my  friend  Dick  Owens,  Fish  Warden 
for  Huntingdon  and  Mifflin  counties,  had  been  trying  to 
arrange  an  Electro  fishing  trip  in  Mifflin  County  that  I 
could  attend.  Dick  is  a regular  and  welcome  guest  when- 
ever his  time  permits  on  the  “Outdoorsman,”  a 15  minute 
radio  program  I’ve  been  doing  on  WKVA  radio  in  Lewis- 
town.  We’d  talked  about  the  “shocker”  many  times,  but 
my  work  as  ad  man  and  tackle  department  head  at 
Aurand’s  kept  me  busy.  Finally,  however,  we  got  to- 
gether on  July  22  for  a Fish  Population  Census  along 
Alexander  Springs  and  the  West  Branch  of  Kishacoquillas 
Creek.  The  Saturday  before,  we  taped  part  of  a show 
about  the  upcoming  Census  and  I was  glad  to  see  about 
50  anglers  along  the  stream.  For  the  benefit  of  Angler 
Readers  who’ve  never  seen  it  work,  see  picture  number 
one.  Here  Harold  Corbin,  Regional  Warden  Supervisor 
(left),  and  Dick  Owens  “work”  a stream.  The  portable 
generator  fits  neatly  into  the  toy  boat  being  towed  along 
behind.  In  picture  number  two,  you  see  the  fish  turning 
belly  up  after  being  shocked.  They’re  quickly  counted, 
the  species  noted  and  in  a minute  shake  off  the  effects. 

Note  the  pear  shaped  electrode  and  the  rubber  bow 
on  the  net. 

Picture  number  three;  well,  makes  you  kinda  long  for 
opening  day  again,  doesn’t  it. 

All  in  all,  it’s  a shocking  experience,  especially  for  the 
fish. 
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QUIET  CHAIR  AWAITS  OWNER 


AN  OLD  WOODEN  CHAIR,  positioned  beside  a pool  on  Fishing  Creek 
near  Benton,  Pa.,  gives  speculation  of  whether  some  fisherman 
abandoned  the  item  of  furniture.  Perhaps  if  the  old  chair  could 
talk,  it  could  unravel  quite  a tale  about  the  owner  or  owners  and 
the  past  generations  of  people  (anglers  included)  it  served  before 
finally  coming  to  rest  beside  this  placid  pool.  Though  mute,  the  old 
chair  seems  to  say  . . . "Come  all  ye  weary  fishermen  and  rest 
your  boots  for  a little  while." 


a a a 

THE  PAST  IS  ALSO  NOW 

When  memory  keeps  me  company,  moves  me  to  smiles  and 
tears, 

A freckled  boy  sits  by  a stream  right  through  the  mist  of  years. 

Behind  the  farm,  across  the  fields,  a half  a mile  or  more, 

Hurrying  feet  a path  had  made  through  the  wonders  of  the 
out-of-doors. 

I had  an  old  wilier  pole  fixed  up,  strung  with  stagin  line, 

And  had  a slab  of  cheese  with  home-made  bread  on  which  I 
planned  to  dine. 

With  every  bobble  of  the  cork  my  energy  was  sapped, 

But  usually  the  fish  of  trophy  size  was  caught  lust  as  I napped. 

Time  has  passed  somewhat  by  now  and  the  old  fishing  holes 
are  drained. 

But  new  lakes  often  take  their  place  and  the  boys  remain  the 
same. 

Although  they  use  more  modern  gear  and  their  dress  is 
up-to-date. 

The  lure  of  fishing  hooks  them  still,  its  pull  is  just  as  great. 

—Dedicated  to  all  old-timers,  12  years  old.  By  B.  and  H. 

Outdoor  Indiana 


CATFISH  ATTACKS  RUSSIAN 

A 65-pound  catfish  up  and  attacked  a Uzbek  Russian  while  he 
was  cutting  weeds  in  a lake  near  his  Central  Asian  town.  The  catfish 
bowled  him  over  but  in  a series  of  falls  was  killed  with  a sickle. 


CITATION  CRAPPIE,  15  inches,  one  pound,  ten  ounces,  caught  by 
Kurt  Hoverter,  Steelton,  Pa.,  in  the  Susquehanna  River,  Dauphin 
County.  The  fish  hit  a sonic  on  a spinning  outfit. 


CITATION  SHEEPSHEAD,  26  inches,  14  pounds,  taken  by  Gregory 
Parella,  Brownsville,  Pa.  at  Virgin  Run  Lake  on  a soft-shell  crab. 


J.  AIMUS  RUSSELL  RECIPES 


PEPPERS  SCALLOPED  WITH  PIKE 

Temperature— 350  deg.  Fahr.  Time—  30  minutes 

2 cups  pike  minced  4-6  sweet  green  peppers 

/2  cup  breadcrumbs  salt 

1 cup  tomato  sauce  paprika 

Remove  seeds  from  peppers,  scald  them,  and  when  they  are 
cooled  fill  the  cases  with  the  well-seasoned  fish  which  has 
been  moistened  with  tomato  sauce.  Spread  fine  breadcrumbs 
over  the  tops  of  the  peppers,  pour  more  tomato  sauce  around 
them,  and  bake  as  directed. 

CLAM  CHOWDER 


/2  cup  salt  pork,  chopped 
/2  cup  onion,  chopped 
/2  cup  green  peppers,  chopped 


2 cups  scalded  milk 
1 can  minced  clams 
( 10-12  ozs. ) 

1 cup  potatoes,  li-inch  cubes  1 teaspoon  salt 

1 tablespoon  butter  Ji  teaspoon  black  pepper 

1 cup  boiling  water  % teaspoon  paprika 

Fry  pork  until  crisp.  Saute  onions  and  peppers  in  pork  fat 

until  lightly  browned.  Add  the  boiling  water,  potatoes,  and 
seasonings.  Simmer  until  potatoes  are  soft.  Add  the  minced 
clams  with  juice  and  the  butter.  Heat  well.  Add  the 
scalded  milk  slowly  to  prevent  curdling.  Place  kettle  on  low 
heat  for  an  hour  to  allow  the  chowder  to  flavor  and  ripen. 
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I S Daniel  Stahl,  Middletown,  Pa.— 30Vi-inch  walleye,  Susquehanna 
River  below  York  Haven,  Pa. 

oss  Sechrist,  Red  Lion,  RD  2,  Pa.— 31%-inch,  14-lb.,  13  ounce  catfish, 
Susquehanna  River  at  Long  Level,  Pa. 

homas  Booth,  Summerdale— 36-inch,  18-lb.  channel  catfish— Susque- 
hanna River  near  York  Haven  Oam. 

ev.  Ralph  Eberle,  Dryville,  Pa. — 25'/2-inch,  5 lb.,  4 oz.  pickerel— 
Peck's  Pond,  Pike  County. 

William  S.  Fisher,  Milford,  Pa.— two  chain  pickerel— 26  inches,  4Vi 
lbs.,  and  26Vz  inches,  S lbs.— Mud  Pond,  Pike  County. 

dward  Wilson,  Meadville,  Pa.— 39-inch  carp,  Pymatuning  Reservoir, 
Crawford  County. 

len  Kopin,  Jr.,  Erie,  Pa.— 36’/4-inch  northern  pike,  Presque  Isle  Bay, 
Erie,  Pa. 

ohn  Gast,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 15'/j-inch  bullhead,  Schuylkill  River, 
Philadelphia  County. 

Jorman  W.  Janowsky,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — 36Vi-inch  carp,  French 
Creek,  Crawford  County. 

)avid  Jenkins,  Scranton,  Pa. — 25'/2-inch  pickerel.  Heart  Lake,  Lacka- 
wanna County. 

‘homas  W.  Shupienis,  Masury,  Ohio — 38*/2  and  38-inch  carp  via  bow 
at  Conneaut  Marsh,  Crawford  County. 

4athew  J.  Onderko,  Conneautville,  Pa. — 47,/2-inch  muskellunge  at 
Pymatuning  Reservoir.  Erie  County. 

loe  Zipay,  Farrell,  Pa. — 40-inch  carp  at  Lake  Erie,  Erie  County. 

lohn  Stough,  York,  Pa.  — 16-inch  black  crappie,  Susquehanna  River  at 
Saginaw.  York  County. 

tandy  L.  Andrews,  Walnutport,  Pa. — 19-inch  bullhead,  Delaware  River, 
Northampton  County. 

<enneth  R.  Schreiber,  Burnham,  Pa. — 18’/2-inch,  3-lb.,  brook  trout, 
Laurel  Run,  Mifflin  Co. 

fevin  W.  Fry,  York,  Pa.— 20  1 /16-inch,  3-lb.,  15-oz„  smallmouth  bass, 
Holtwood  Dam  Tailrace,  Lancaster  County. 

I/Valter  L.  Jewett,  Sr.,  Easton,  Pa. — 20’/4-inch,  5-lb.,  smallmouth  bass, 
Delaware  River,  Northampton  County. 

Clyde  L.  Herrmann,  Sharpsville,  Pa.— 48-inch,  27-lb.,  muskellunge, 
Pymatuning  Dam. 

Samuel  Faus,  Columbia,  Pa.— 30-inch,  12-lb.,  catfish,  Susquehanna 
River,  Lancaster  Co. 

Warrne  N.  Bell,  York,  Pa.— 21  1/1 6-inch,  4-lb.,  15  oz.,  smallmouth 
bass,  below  Holtwood  Dam,  York  County. 

David  Alley,  Ashtabula,  Ohio— 28%-inch,  10-lb.,  brown  trout.  Little 
Conneaut  Creek,  Erie  County. 

Kurt  German,  Kingston,  Pa.— 1 7'/2-inch,  2-lb.,  1-oz.  (Dressed),  Lacka- 
waxen  River,  Pike  County. 

^rdie  Plattner,  Meadville,  Pa.— 49-inch,  31  ’/2-lb.  muskellunge— Sugar 
Lake,  Crawford  County. 

Michael  Versak,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 11-inch,  l'/2-lb.  bluegill— Mountain 
Springs  Lake, — Monroe  County. 

Thomas  Edward  Keller,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— 37-inch,  26-lb.  carp— Presque 
Isle  Bay,  Erie  County. 

<urt  Hoverter,  Steelton,  Pa.— 15-inch,  1-lb.,  10-oz.  crappie— Susque- 
hanna River,  Dauphin  County. 

lohn  Melnick,  Waterford,  Pa. — 30-inch,  83A-lb.  walleye— French  Creek, 
Erie  County. 

Charles  A.  Shelby,  Conneautville,  Pa.— 30-inch,  7'/2  lb.,  walleye— 
Pymatuning  Lake,  Crawford  County. 

O Q O 

DEEP  SECRET 

The  angler  tells  you  all  it  took: 

What  bait,  what  weight  of  line,  what  hook, 

What  skill,  what  lure  ...  he  lays  is  bare, 

Just  one  thing  he's  not  telling.  Where. 

— Anita  Raskin 


A WAY  WITH  WORMIN’ 

By  JIM  DONAHUE 

SeEMS  every  time  I pick  up  an  outdoor  magazine  there 
are  great  stories  about  fancy  fishin’.  I’ve  read  all  sorts  of 
long  and  short  stories  of  how  to  catch  the  “bigg’ins”.  Looks 
like  all  the  big  fish  are  caught  on  fancy  spoons,  plugs,  and 
flies.  ’Course,  now,  I don’t  believe  everything  I read,  and 
it  seems  to  me  big  fish  can  be  caught  without  an  imported 
$4.50  lure  from  Lower  Slobovia. 

Even  when  it  comes  to  pan  fishin’  these  big  outdoor 
writers  like  to  talk  about  flies,  spinners  and  the  like.  Why, 
they  can’t  even  use  a four  letter  word  when  they’re  talkin’ 
about  live  bait.  Accordin’  to  all  the  books  I’ve  read 
there’s  nothin’  but  grasshoppers,  hellgrammites  and  crusta- 
ceans (crabs— to  you) . 

If  you  will  excuse  the  phrase,  I’m  a WORM  fisherman. 
Now  I haven’t  a thing  against  all  the  fancy  do-dads 
people  make  to  try  and  catch  “old  muley”.  It’s  just  that 
one  seldom  finds  the  word  “WORM”  in  an  outdoor 
magazine.  So  what’s  people  got  against  WORMS? 

To  begin  with,  there’s  hardly  one  single  species  of  fish 
which  has  not  been  caught  on  a worm  at  some  time  or 
another.  Why,  I’ve  seen  muskie,  northern  pike,  trout, 
bass,  the  whole  works— caught  on  a worm. 

As  far  as  worms  go,  there  is  “bigg’ins”  and  “‘little- 
’ins,”  and  a dozen  different  ways  to  fish  ’em.  Nicest  part 
about  it  is  they  don’t  cost  much.  In  fact,  they  cost  mostly 
nothin’.  All  you’ve  got  to  do  is  go  worm  pickin’  after  a 
rain,  or  go  worm  diggin’  in  the  garden.  Most  anywhere, 
everywhere— you’ll  find  worms. 

I guess  worms  are  fished  most  by  tying  a worm  on 
#4  hook  about  a foot  from  the  end  of  the  line  then  attach 
an  ounce  sinker  to  the  end  of  the  line.  A feller  can  cast 
a long  way  with  this  rig,  then  prop  his  rod  upon  a forked 
stick,  bring  the  line  taut,  and  even  catch  up  on  his  after- 
noon nap  if  he  wants. 

The  more  ambitious  fellow  can  use  a worm  ‘gang’.  This 
outfit  can  be  made  by  taking  a piece  of  line  about  six 
inches  long.  You  tie  two  or  three  hooks  to  this  line,  about 
an  inch  or  two  apart.  Maybe  a stout  loop  at  the  end  of  your 
‘gang’  so  it  can  be  tied  to  you  fishin’  pole  line.  Now 
‘thread’  a nice  fat  night  crawler  onto  the  hooks  so  it  hangs 
in  a straight  line.  If  properly  attached,  you  can  cast 
this  worm  all  day  long  without  it  ever  falling  off.  Working 
lily  pads,  weed  beds  of  lakes,  timber  falls  and  rocky  ledges 
of  streams  can  produce  mighty  fine  fishin’. 

I like  to  use  little  garden  or  ‘red’  worms  for  panfish. 
Usually  with  a small  bobber  or  float.  I like  a #8  or 
#6  hook  for  perch  and  bluegill.  Don’t  use  any  weight, 
except  maybe  a split-shot.  Attach  the  hook  right  to  the 
end  of  the  line.  Adjust  the  bobber  to  the  desired  depth  and 
haul  ’em  in.  Biggest  mistake  bobber  fishermen  make  is 
using  too  large  a float.  Little  round  ones,  about  an  inch  in 
diameter  are  best,  or  a thin  ‘pencil  float.  If  nothing  else  is 
available,  a pencil  works  fine. 

No  matter  what  type  of  wormin’  you  do,  always  attach 
the  worm  to  the  hook  so  there  is  enough  left  over  to 
wiggle  in  the  water. 

Don’t  think  for  a minute  you’ll  be  laughed  at  for  headin’ 
down  the  creek  with  a tin  can  of  worms.  Every  fisherman 
knows  that  more  fish  are  caught  on  worms  than  any 
other  bait.  “Cal”  Coolidge  said  so! 
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Four-footed  Anglers 

When  man  goes  fishing  he  must  not  think  he  is  the 
only  one  who  uses  the  streams  for  that  purpose  for  there 
are  many  four-footed  creatures  that  are  good  anglers  and 
there  is  no  closed  fishing  seasons  for  them. 

The  mink,  regardless  of  how  much  it  has  been  trapped, 
is  quite  numerous.  The  way  it  slips  into  a stream  and 
catches  fish  is  amazing.  It  is  the  smartest  member  of  the 
weazel  family  and  has  no  fear  of  man.  It  has  been  known 
to  steal  fish  from  an  angler’s  creel  left  unguarded  on  the 
bank. 

Many  a fine  game  fish  is  killed  by  the  mink,  which 
makes  play  out  of  it.  The  mink  slaughters  for  fun  and 
many  of  the  fish  it  catches  are  not  eaten. 

Rats  are  one  of  the  greatest  destroyers  with  which  man 
has  to  contend.  They,  too,  are  skillful  at  taking  fish  from 
the  water.  They  catch  them  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  the  mink  but  are  not  as  fast  nor  as  clever. 

The  raccoon  seems  to  thrive  and  get  along  no  matter 
how  much  it  is  hunted.  It  likes  the  water  where  it  hunts 
for  crabs  and  catches  fish  that  come  too  close  to  its 
darting  paws. 

The  American  otter  once  was  numerous  near  and  in  the 
waters  of  North  America  but,  because  of  civilization  and 
heavy  trapping,  has  become  scarce.  Otters  are  very  skilled 
in  catching  fish  which  have  little  chance  when  pursued  by 
the  slick,  tricky  otter,  an  excellent  swimmer  and  diver. 

Many  persons  go  through  life  and  never  see  an  otter. 
Visit  a zoo  and  watch  a seal  as  it  dives  into  the  water 
and  come  up  showing  its  sleek  wet  brown  fur  and  you 
will  have  an  idea  of  how  the  otter  appears  as  it  works 
in  the  streams.  Fresh  water  fish  are  never  safe  from  the 
well-equipped  four-footed  fish  eaters. 

-OWEN  PENFIELD  FOX. 


History  tells  us  that  early  civilizations  have  declined  because 
they  did  not  learn  to  five  in  harmony  with  the  land.  Our 
success  in  space  and  our  triumphs  of  technology  hold  a hidden 
danger.  As  modern  man  increasingly  arrogates  to  himself 
dominion  over  the  physical  environment,  there  is  reason  that 
his  false  pride  will  cause  him  to  take  the  resources  of  the  earth 
for  granted — and  to  lose  all  reverence  for  the  land. — Stewart 
L.  Udall,  “Thoughts  on  the  Quiet  Crisis.” 


i PjUcAgaaI  and  (x)ild  QhanbsAhkA 

By  ALBERT  G.  SHIMMEL 


T HE  first  frost  fosters  a restlessness  in  most  wild  crea- 
tures that  communicates  itself  to  the  Outdoors-Man.  The 
fish  that  responded  indifferently  to  the  lures  offered  by 
summer  vacationers  have  shaken  off  their  lethargy  and 
strike  savagely.  They  are  intent  on  building  reserves  of 
energy  against  the  lean  days  to  come. 

At  dawn,  fog  shrouds  the  favored  still  waters  and  re- 
mains until  the  sun  warms  the  air  equalizing  temperature 
of  air  and  water.  The  Outdoors-Man  loiters  during  the 
early  hours,  sitting  quietly  in  his  drifting  boat,  watching 
the  thinning  mists,  the  restless  wedges  of  ducks  as  they 
strengthen  their  wings  against  the  long  trek  south  and  the 
osprey  as  he  swings  his  tight  circle  in  the  sun. 

The  chain  pickerel  responds  to  a pork  chunk  as  it  slides 
across  the  pads  or  takes  a lure  recklessly  that  is  worked 
slowly  along  the  edges  where  the  pads  and  the  deeper 
waters  meet.  A huge  fish  flashes  up  from  a sunken  log, 
takes  the  lure,  then  makes  good  his  escape  with  a slashing 
leap.  Another  leaves  his  partly  submerged  stump  and  fails 
in  his  efforts  to  be  free.  One  follows  the  other  in  regular 
succession  to  win  or  lose.  The  angler  is  careless  of  the 
day.  His  is  a golden  treasure  to  squander  at  will. 

At  noon  he  pushes  his  boat  to  the  edge  of  the  lake. 
Here  a weathered  duck-blind  sits  astride  two  sunken  logs. 
He  gathers  a bundle  of  the  brown  cat-tails  and  makes  some 
slight  repairs  against  the  coming  days. 

Leaving  his  boat  he  works  his  way  toward  a certain 
snag,  until  he  comes  to  a clearing  in  the  high  blueberry 
bushes.  Here  the  sphagnum  hummocks  are  almost  hidden 
by  fine  evergreen  foliage  of  the  wild  cranberry.  The  pend- 
ant fruit  covers  the  conical  hummocks  reminding  the  an- 
gler of  miniature  Christmas  Trees  decorated  with  ruby 
balls.  He  stoops,  making  a rake  of  his  cupped  hand  and 
spread  fingers.  Quickly  he  gathers  handful  after  handful 
of  the  tart  fruit  until  his  hat  is  filled.  This  he  treasures 
carefully  as  he  returns  to  his  boat. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  he  returns  home.  The  fish  are 
skillfully  filleted,  rolled  in  a mixture  of  seasoned  cornmeal 
and  fried  in  deep  fat.  They  appear  on  the  supper  table, 
garnished  with  water  cress,  flanked  by  home  baked  bread, 
fresh  cranberry  sauce  and  apple  pie.  The  thrifty  housewife 
stores  some  of  the  berries  against  the  day  when  the  marsh 
will  provide  fat  mallards  and  the  high  orchard  a brace  of 
grouse. 

She  smiles  knowingly  as  the  tired  Outdoors-Man 
stretches  comfortably  in  his  easy  chair,  his  restlessness 
stilled.  Outside  the  harvest  moon  lights  the  sky. 
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THE  HANDIWORK 
OF  BUSY  STREAMS 

STREAMS,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest,  represent  a 
remarkable  kind  of  energetic  force  busily  devoted  to 
projects  without  number.  One  stream  may  be  doggedly 
engaged  in  cutting  a deeper  passage  in  solid  rock.  Another 
may  be  working  to  enlarge  its  bed,  to  change  its  course 
or  to  topple  a thousand-ton  section  of  waterfall  ledge. 
Still  another  may  be  occupied  with  the  polishing  of  a 
soapstone  shelf  where  minnows  enjoy  shadowy  seclusion 
and  children  often  wade  across  the  velvet-smooth  surface. 

Rivers  do  not  confine  their  work  to  high-water  activities. 
They  are  always  busy.  They  carry  unscheduled  cargoes 
of  silt,  stones,  driftwood,  etc.  With  the  smallest  particles 
they  build  everything  from  miniature  sandbars  to  vast  acres 
of  rich  delta  deposits.  And  their  driftwood  wayfarers  are 
splintered,  rubbed,  cleaved,  twisted,  artistically  severed, 
water-soaked,  bleached,  bent,  and  buffed  until  a unique 
multi-shaped  harvest  awaits  the  seeker  of  gnarled,  assorted 
trophies. 

But  most  amazing  of  all  stream-sculpturing  involves  the 
distinctive  shaping  of  stones.  The  next  time  a leisurely 
stroll  takes  you  along  a creek  or  river,  observe  the  stones 
of  shallow  places.  Examine,  also,  the  shore  and  upper- 
bank  stones,  and  even  those  visible  a hundred  feet  or  more 
above  normal  water  stage.  Don’t  be  surprised  if  you  find 
round,  smooth  “river  rocks”  well  up  a hillside  slope.  Such 
i discovery  usually  indicates  that  once  upon  a time  many 
thousands  of  years  ago,  generally— the  stream  bed  was 
operating  on  a higher  level. 

A quest  for  unusual  stones  can  result  in  novel  “bonanzas.” 
Very  often  those  partially  or  wholly  concealed  turn  out  to 
be  prize  finds,  and  the  unearthing  of  one  may  reveal  a 
‘nest”  wealthy  in  odd-shaped  formations. 

In  the  role  of  industrious  lathesmen,  streams  turn  out 
many  millions  of  individually  stylized  stones.  Some  have 
been  ground  down  to  mere  polished  marbles;  others  may 
have  the  thin,  round  shape  of  coins.  Huge  water-carved 
boulders  sticking  up  out  of  river  beds  sometimes  take  on 
varying  contours  that  include  resemblances  to  boats, 
animals,  domes,  chimneys,  etc.  Smaller  stones  may  be 
shaped  like  footballs,  loaves  of  bread,  cones,  eggs,  sausages, 
melons,  bowls,  and  other  familiar  objects.  Some  may  even 
contain  holes  of  various  sizes— even  to  honeycomb  dimen- 
sions. If  you’re  lucky  you  may  find  a stone  as  exact  in 
spherical  measurements  as  an  official  major  league  base- 
ball. Or  you  may  find  smaller  stones  that  are  nearly 
perfect  ovals,  triangles,  heart-shapes,  and  so  on.  Natural 
colors  may  range  from  dusky  wine  to  dull  gray,  tan,  quartz- 
flecked  brown,  or  slaty  black. 

If  you  aren’t  conveniently  situated  near  a sizable  stream, 
discovering  unusual  stones  is  one  thing;  getting  them  home, 
another— assuming  you  want  them.  A packbasket  or  cloth 
sack  can  be  used  in  fetching  limited  quantities  of  choice 
stones  out  of  places  which  challenge  the  nimbleness  of 
modern  vehicles.  But  remember,  the  load  you  start  out 
with  often  feels  light  at  the  outset,  turning  into  an  impos- 
sible burden  much  sooner  than  you  anticipated.  So  don’t 
fancy  yourself  a packhorse.  Leave  the  weighty  stones  for 
those  equipped  to  haul  such  heavy  packages,  and  don’t 
fail  to  get  permission  for  your  rock-hunt  if  the  location 
indicates  need  for  such  consideration. 


STOOD  UP 

The  other  day,  I thought  I’d  try 
Returning  to  the  days 
Of  barefoot  trips  to  fishing  holes 
And  summer  sunshine  days. 

The  old  pathway  was  still  intact, 

I left  my  shoes  behind. 

I cut  a willow  for  a pole, 

And  tied  on  wrapping  twine. 

I bent  a pin  to  make  a hook, 

And  dug  some  worms  for  bait. 

I hastened  to  a spot  I knew 
Where  fishing  once  was  great. 

As  I sat  down  and  cast  my  line 
On  waters,  cool  and  clear, 

I found,  in  spite  of  all  my  plans, 

That  one  thing  was  not  here. 

All  treasures  that  I once  enjoyed 
Were  here  in  duplicate, 

Except  my  boyhood,  carefree  heart— 

It  hadn’t  kept  its  date. 

Day  C.  Yeager 

Tiny  stones  can  attractively  be  used  in  aquariums,  as 
inside  edging  for  flower  boxes,  ornaments  for  bird  baths, 
etc.  Larger  ones,  painted  or  unpainted,  can  serve  as  lawn 
dividers,  wall  caps,  entrance  markers,  driveway  edging, 
or  arranged  in  neat  circles  around  shrubbery  and  flower 
beds.  Other  uses  for  stones  with  appropriate  shapes: 
door  stops  and  paper  weights.  Also,  egg-shaped  ones  can 
be  painted  a variety  of  colors  and  used  as  lawn  ornaments 
at  Eastertime. 

In  looking  for  unusual  stones,  don’t  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  true  adventure  of  collecting  lies  in  the  seeming 
provocations  of  scarcity,  and  that  diligent  seeking  is  the 
key  to  worthwhile  rewards.  Don’t  rush  the  search  for 
fitting  additions  to  your  collection.  Make  it  an  unhurried 
project  that  stresses  preference  for  special  forms.  It’s  more 
fun  that  way. 

Yes,  streams  are  master  lathesmen,  and  the  handiwork 
they  turn  out  deserves  your  keenest  notice  and  selective  wit. 

-WILBERT  N.  SAVAGE 
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A GIFT  FOR  ALL  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 

fo  t&e 


Enclosed  is  $ for  my  (new)  (Renewal) 

(Gift  Subscription) 

□ 1 year  (12  issues)  $2.00 

□ 3 years  (36  issues)  $5.00 

Please  send  to: 

Name  

Address  

Town  Zip  Code 

Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission 

Mail  to-PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Cash  sent  at  your  own  risk.  STAMPS  NOT  ACCEPTABLE. 


THIS  FINE  COLLECTION  OF  FIVE  17  x 11  COLOR 
PLATES  WiTH  NOTES  ON  THE  COMMON  FISHES  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA  WILL  BE  SENT  AS  A GIFT  TO  ALL 
NEW  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGER  SUBSCRIBERS 

—ideal  for  framing  as  colorful  wall  decors  for  club 
room,  game  room  or  sportsman's  den.  Clip  and 
mail  coupon  right  now! 
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Each  fall  my  friends  and  I string  up  a few  catches  of 
fish  for  the  freezer.  Nothing  tastes  better  on  a cold  winter 
day  than  smallmouth  fillets  or  plump  bluegills  done  to  a 
crusty  golden  tan.  Warm  water  fish  are  usually  so  plentiful 
that  it  does  no  harm  to  keep  a mess,  but  check  the  fish  laws 
for  possession  limits. 

Catching  them  in  September  is  usually  not  too  difficult. 
Bass  are  suckers  for  plugs  and  bugs  in  the  fall.  Bluegills 
and  most  other  panfish  will  hit  artificial  ants,  beetles,  tiny 
sponge  rubber  bugs  and  spent-wings,  as  well  as  natural 
baits  in  appropriate  sizes. 


To  prepare  them  for  the  freezer  we  fillet  our  bass,  re- 
moving the  meat  from  each  side  of  the  backbone  and  above 
the  ribs  in  two,  bone-free  slabs.  Make  the  first  cut  (1) 
down  the  back  from  head  to  tail,  keeping  the  knife  to 
one  side  of  the  dorsal  fin.  Cut  as  deeply  as  the  row  of 
bones  above  the  ribs,  then  all  the  way  down  through  the 
fish  after  the  ribs  are  passed.  Leave  the  meat  and  skin 
attached  at  the  tail.  Now  free  the  fillet  with  a cut  behind 
the  head,  along  the  side  and  down  behind  the  rib  cage 
to  a point  just  behind  the  vent  (2).  While  the  fillet  is 
still  attached  to  the  tail  flip  it  over,  push  the  knife  through 
the  flesh,  and  shove  the  meat  off  the  skin  with  the  side 
of  the  knife.  Repeat  on  the  other  side  of  the  fish  and  you’ll 
have  two  boneless  fillets. 

Bluegills  can  be  cleaned  in  the  conventional  way  by 
scaling,  slitting,  cutting  off  the  head  and  drawing  out  the 


entrails.  Then  the  fins  are  scored  and  pulled  out,  and  the 
tail  cut  off. 


A faster  way,  once  you  get  the  hang  of  it,  is  to  cut  down 
behind  the  head  to  the  backbone  (3).  Insert  your  knife, 
edge  up,  beneath  the  skin  on  the  back  (4)  and  push  the 
knife  toward  the  tail,  loosening  and  cutting  through  the 
skin  alongside  the  dorsal  fin.  Repeat  on  the  other  side. 
Now  grasp  one  flap  of  skin  (5)  behind  the  head  between 
thumb  and  knife  blade  and  peel  it  down  toward  the  belly 
as  far  as  it  will  go.  Repeat  on  the  other  side. 

Now  bend  the  head  down,  breaking  the  neck,  and  in- 
sert two  fingers  from  above  into  the  body  cavity  just  under 
the  back  bone.  Palming  the  fish’s  head  in  the  other  hand 
also  work  two  fingers  of  that  hand  into  the  body  cavity. 
Now,  with  fingers  inserted  as  far  as  possible,  pull  in  op- 
posite directions,  applying  pressure  with  your  fingertips 
so  as  not  to  tear  off  the  head.  When  the  skin  comes  off  the 
body  strip  it  back  to  the  tail.  Cut  off  the  tail,  pull  out  the 
fins,  and  you  have  a chunk  ready  for  freezing.  It  sounds 
complicated,  but  it  isn’t— it  just  takes  practice. 

Wash  the  fish  well  and  dry  thoroughly.  Wrap  in  plenty 
of  plastic  freezer  wrap,  squeezed  together  to  exclude  as 
much  air  as  possible,  then  in  freezer  paper.  Pop  into  the 
deep  freeze  right  away  and  you’ll  find  they’ll  have  that 
fresh-caught  flavor  even  in  midwinter. 

A beaver  can  cut  down  a willow  tree  five  inches  thick  in 
three  minutes. 

Young  mallard  ducks  can  swim  as  far  as  a third  of  a mile 
as  soon  as  they  leave  the  nest. 
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25 
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OiddotA,  Tlew  (pAofaAAion,  ? 


The  emerging  career  of  outdoor  recreation  manager  is 
being  brought  on  by  the  leisure  time  people  have  today, 
and  the  even  more  non-working  hours  they  will  have  in  the 
future.  Right  now  the  average  person  has  more  leisure 
time  (44  hours  a week)  than  he  has  work  time  (40  hours 
a week).  By  1975,  it  is  estimated  that  we  will  work  an 
average  of  37  hours  a week  and  have  47  hours  of  leisure. 

While  some  sociologists  question  if  we  are  equipped  to 
handle  leisure  time  effectively,  and  philosophers  ponder 
our  puritanical  heritage  which  says  that  leisure  is  idleness 
and  idleness  is  sin,  millions  of  people  have  turned  to  the 
outdoors  for  fulfillment  and  enrichment  during  their  time 
off. 

And  what  is  outdoor  recreation?  One  definition  is  pro- 
vided by  Alfred  B.  La  Gasse,  executive  director,  American 
Institute  of  Park  Executives.  “We  mean  hunting,  fishing, 
picnicking,  camping.  We  also  mean  a game  of  baseball  or 
touch  football  adjacent  to  a picnic  area,  a game  of  checkers 
in  the  shade  and  organized  group  camps.  We  mean  swim- 
ming, folk  festivals  and  children’s  playground  apparatus  . . . 
We  mean  boat  ramps,  docks,  beaches  and  pools.  We  mean 
children  walking  down  a nature  trail,  playing  marbles  or 
swimming.  We  mean  dances,  crafts,  art  shows  and  art 
instruction  . . . But  we  are  also  talking  about  pushing  into 
the  backwoods,  camping  over  the  weekend,  and  the  seren- 
ity of  communion  with  nature.” 

How  can  we  provide  educated  leadership  for  this  un- 
precedented turn  to  outdoor  recreation  in  the  light  of  the 
forecast  that  needs  and  demands  for  facilities  will  triple 
1960  levels  by  the  end  of  the  20th  Century?  This  and 
other  related  problems  brought  250  leaders  from  49  states 
to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  this  year  to  participate  in  a National 
Conference  on  Professional  Education  for  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion. 

Sponsored  jointly  by  the  New  York  State  University 
College  of  Forestry,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  Syracuse 
University,  the  conference  drew  representatives  from  col- 
leges and  universities,  state,  federal  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  recreation  organizations  throughout  the  nation. 
Syracuse  University’s  Chancellor  William  P.  Tolley  told 
a banquet  on  the  last  night  of  the  conference:  “Modern 
technology  combined  with  true  democracy  places  before 
almost  every  citizen  of  our  land  the  issue  to  which  Aristotle 
pointed— the  wise  use  of  leisure;  and  it  focuses  upon  edu- 
cation a new  consideration— not  education  to  earn  a living, 
not  to  enter  a profession,  not  to  discover  new  truths,  but 
education  to  make  wise  use  of  the  freedom  to  choose  what 
to  do  with  our  time. 

“We  need  to  educate  a generation  of  planners,  develop- 
ers, engineers  and  technologists  who  will  understand  that 
mankind  is  a part  of  the  environment  and  that  what  affects 
the  environment  will  also  profoundly  affect  mankind.” 
Lawrence  N.  Stevens  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  associate 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  outlined 
the  objectives  and  scope  of  the  conference,  stating: 

“Outdoor  recreation  has  assumed  a new  dimension  in 
America  of  the  1960’s.  It  has  become  a major  force  in 


our  society  and  in  our  economy.  Almost  all  Americans 
participate  in  one  form  or  another  of  outdoor  recreation, 
and  in  the  process  they  spend  well  over  $20  billion  each 
year.  We  are  not  meeting  the  demand  adequately  at 
present,  and  yet  we  know  that  the  current  demand  is  but 
a fraction  of  what  lies  ahead. 

“To  meet  the  problems  that  face  us  we  need  people- 
educated  people.  We  need  qualified  people  at  all  levels 
with  a variety  of  skills.  We  need  people  who  can  plan, 
coordinate,  and  administer  the  many  programs— public 
and  private— that  are  involved  in  accomplishing  the 
overall  job.” 

John  F.  Shanklin,  also  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  assistant 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  reported  to 
the  conference  on  a nationwide  survey  of  professional 
manpower  needs  in  outdoor  recreation.  Returns  from 
questionnaires  mailed  to  colleges  and  universities,  state 
and  federal  government  agencies  show  that  needs  for 
educated  professionals  will  rise  some  50  per  cent  during 
the  next  five  years.  Needs  for  outdoor  recreation  adminis- 
trators, landscape  architects,  biologists  and  foresters  trained 
in  outdoor  recreation,  and  other  allied  disciplines  will 
continue  to  rise  rapidly  into  the  future,  perhaps  as  much 
as  10  per  cent  per  year. 

Discussions  during  the  three-day  conference  emphasized 
several  points: 

There  is  a need  for  some  new  curriculums  in  higher 
education  for  the  recreation  leader,  but  much  of  the 
needed  preparation  can  be  built  on  existing  course 
structures.  Not  all  colleges  or  universities  are  equipped 
to  do  the  job. 

There  is  need  for  a combination  of  general  and  tech- 
nical education  in  preparing  outdoor  recreation  leaders. 

It  is  essential  that  the  public  be  informed  and  edu- 
cated in  the  benefits  of  outdoor  recreation.  New  ap- 
proaches and  expansion  of  extension  education  are 
essential. 

Outdoor  recreation  is  not  something  which  has  de- 
veloped recently.  Many  competent  men  and  women 
have  been  performing  outdoor  recreation  services  to 
people  for  many  years.  They  deserve  much  better 
support  than  they  have  had  in  the  past. 

A multi-disciplinary  approach  to  education  of  recrea- 
tion leaders  is  needed  not  only  within  universities  but 
between  universities  to  provide  wider  educational  op- 
portunities than  might  be  available  at  any  one  college 
or  university. 

A post-conference  meeting  of  the  Conference  Planning 
Committee  agreed  that  there  needs  to  be  future  meetings 
similar  to  the  National  Conference  on  Professional  Educa- 
tion for  Outdoor  Recreation.  Possible  topics  suggested  for 
meetings  a year  or  more  in  the  future  included: 

1.  Continuing  education  for  employees  in  outdoor  rec- 
reation programs. 

2.  Socio-economic  aspects  of  public  versus  private  in 
providing  outdoor  recreation  opportunities. 

3.  Role  of  education  in  preparing  the  public  for  wise 
use  of  the  outdoors. 
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riuer  of  many  nampa 


By  WILBERT  NATHAN  SAVAGE 


The  lone  Indian  fisherman  examined  the  roiled  waters  of 
Gamhowahanna,  and  at  once  perceived  that  hundreds  of 
lumbering  buffaloes  were  crossing  the  stream  a few  miles 
to  the  northwest.  But  already  there  was  an  abundance  of 
dried  buffalo  meat  at  the  campsite  of  his  people,  so  why 
should  the  skillful  quest  for  a genuine  need— the  silver- 
bellied  shad— be  interrupted? 

This  unnoticed  wilderness  scene  of  long  ago  occurred, 
singularly  perhaps,  in  a quiet  valley  that  at  best  repre- 
sented only  a tiny  parcel  of  the  vast  territory  soon  to  be 
granted  William  Penn  by  the  English  Crown.  Here,  in  a 
great  flat-bottomed  furrow  wrought  by  a Paul  Bunyan 
plow,  was  the  valley-land  dwelling  place  of  the  Lenape 
Indians— an  off-shoot  of  the  Unami  tribe.  Here  the  buffalo 
(bison,  to  be  exact)  roamed  in  considerable  numbers,  for 
along  with  many  famous  Indian  tribes,  Pennsylvania  did 
in  those  days  also  have  its  bona  fide  thundering  herd! 

“Schuylkill,”  as  an  identifying  name,  did  not  then  exist, 
either  for  the  valley  nor  its  moderately  well-behaved  tribu- 
tary of  the  Delaware.  The  peaceful  Lenape  Indians  called 
the  river  Ganshowahanna,  or  “Falling  Waters.”  Along  its 
banks  they  trapped  and  fished,  hoping  always  that  the 
quarrelsome  Susquehannocks  to  the  westward  would  not 
swoop  down  upon  their  meager  population.  (Actually,  the 
entire  Lenape  tribe  numbered  scarcely  2,000  individuals.) 

When  the  tribe’s  main  body  clustered  in  the  lower  val- 
ley and  pitched  their  summer  wigwams  for  the  annual 
task  of  catching  and  smoking  fish  for  cold  weather  days, 
rumor  had  it  on  many  an  occasion  that  the  whole  lot  of 
Lenapes,  and  especially  the  males,  were  “unusually  in- 


dolent . . . .”  Certainly  history  shows  that  they  were  not 
pugnacious  warriors  like  the  fierce  Mohawks  or  crafty 
Onondagas.  They  had  lost  almost  all  traces  of  their  tribal 
history.  Apparently  they  knew  not  how  or  when  their 
forefathers  came  to  the  valley.  Nor  did  they  particularly 
care. 

Naming  the  first  white  man  who  gazed  upon  the  Schuyl- 
kill River  might  well  raise  utterances  of  dispute,  for  the 
identity  of  the  party  appears  to  be  masked  by  a veil  of 
uncertainty.  Was  it  Etienne  Brule,  Champlain’s  guide  and 
the  first  adventurer  from  beyond  the  seas  to  enter  Penn- 
sylvania? Or  was  it  Henry  Hudson,  penetrating  to  the 
river’s  mouth,  when  he  sailed  up  through  the  Capes  of 
Delaware  in  the  “eighth  month  of  sixteen  hundred  and 
nine”?  Maybe  it  was  the  Dutchman,  Cornelius  Mey,  who 
was  in  the  vicinity  in  1613.  Other  tribes  of  Indians  told 
Mey  there  was  such  a river,  and  referred  to  it  as 
Manayunk,  meaning  “where  we  drink.” 

Setting  speculation  aside,  however,  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  first  white  man  to  actually  enter  briefly  upon 
Schuylkill  waters  was  Arendt  Corssen  from  Leyden,  who 
sailed  a short  distance  up  the  stream  under  the  silver  flag 
of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  Company.  It  is  known  that 
Corssen  did  give  the  river  its  present-day  name,  Schuylkill 
(SKOKIHL,  meaning  Hidden  Creek).  Tradition  main- 
tains that  the  mouth  of  the  stream  at  the  time  of  discov- 
ery-well over  300  summers  ago— was  partially  hidden  by 
tall  bullrushes.  Hence  the  name  Schuylkill:  “Hidden 

Creek.” 

Peter  Lindestrom’s  map  of  New  Sweden  was  the  first 


LEIZ'S  BRIDGE,  view  upstream  about  one- 
half  mile  above  Leiz's  Dam  (Lock  No.  43) 
on  the  Schuylkill  River  near  Reading. 
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to  show  the  Schuylkill.  Made  in  1644,  the  chart  hung  in 
the  Royal  Council  Chamber  in  Stockholm  and  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1697.  Luckily,  a reduced  copy  had  been 
made.  Lindestrom  was  a good  and  painstaking  cartog- 
rapher, but  he  was  able  to  show  only  about  ten  miles  of 
the  lower  portion  of  the  stream— and  thus  knew  little  about 
the  boisterous  waters  that  tumbled  out  of  thatched  laurel 
thickets  in  the  Tuscarora  hills.  However,  he  did  have  his 
own  name  for  the  watercourse,  calling  it  Skiar  eller  linde 
kill,  or  the  Linden  Creek. 

Not  many  American  rivers  can  lay  claim  to  the  Schuyl- 
kill’s distinction  of  having  mirrored  the  flags  of  four  na- 
tions—the  gold  and  buff  of  Sweden;  the  unrestrained  lion 
of  the  Netherlands;  the  crouching  leopards  of  the  royal 
standard  of  Great  Britain;  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  the 
United  States. 

For  the  most  part,  early  white  settlers  in  Pennsylvania 
were  plain  roguish  in  their  dealings  with  the  Indians.  But 
when  the  vast  acreage  legally  became  the  holding  of 
William  Penn,  the  redmen  were  given  assurance  that  they 
would  be  dealt  with  fairly.  It  took  time  to  carry  out  the 
promise,  but  it  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  and  the  Schuyl- 
kill—unlike  many  rivers  sectioned  off  by  a variety  of  over- 
lords— became  a Penn  river  from  source  to  mouth.  (Actu- 
ally, William  Penn  was  no  longer  living  when  final 
settlement  was  made  for  the  Schuylkill  watershed— a 
transaction  that  took  place  at  the  Manor  of  Stenton,  near 
Philadelphia,  on  August  22,  1749.  All  details  of  the  propo- 
sition were  in  proper  order— much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Indians  participating— for  it  was  a proud  claim  of  the 
Penns  that  they  always  paid  for  their  lands.) 

In  a very  early  appraisal,  William  Penn  promptly  saw 
the  advantages  of  the  Schuylkill.  In  a letter  to  the  Free 
i Society  of  Traders  as  early  as  1683,  he  wrote:  “Schuylkill 
being  100  miles  boatable  above  the  falls  and  its  course 
i Northeast  to  the  Fountain  of  Susquehanna  is  likely  to  be 
an  important  part  of  the  Settlement  of  Age  . . . In- 
deed, Penn  was  so  intrigued  by  the  Schuylkill  that  he 
even  took  a canoe  trip  up  the  river  during  his  second  visit 
to  Pennsylvania.  Little  is  known  of  the  journey,  but  cer- 
tainly he  penetrated  deeper  into  the  upper  wilderness 
country  than  either  Coressen  or  Lindestrom! 

The  headwaters  of  the  Schuylkill  lie  in  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania’s Schuylkill  county.  It  is  not  a stream  of  great 
length,  being  about  128  miles  from  natal  spring  to  mouth. 
Twenty-one  hundred  square  miles  are  embraced  in  the 
river’s  watershed. 

The  Schuylkill  is  believed— and  justifiably  so!— to  be  a 
very  old  river.  The  proof:  coal  deposits.  In  his  book, 
The  Schuylkill,”  J.  Bennett  Nolan  points  out  that  “Many 
years  have  passed  since  Governor  Hoyt  of  Pennsylvania, 
bending  over  a geological  map  of  the  Schuylkill  anthracite 
field,  exclaimed  ’Why,  it’s  just  like  a fish!’  The  mouth  of 
the  gigantic  ‘vertebrate’  faces  eastward  at  the  boundary 
line  of  Schuylkill  and  Carbon  counties.  The  two  extremi- 
ties of  the  tail  straddle  the  Wiconisco  Creek  fifty  miles 
to  the  westward  on  the  borders  of  Dauphin  county  .... 
The  mineral  wealth,  whose  development  has  so  largely  de- 
stroyed the  original  beauty  of  the  Schuylkill  scene,  runs 
in  seams.  A coal  seam  of  six  inches  represents  a primitive 
vegetation  growth  of  over  1,200  years.  . . 

The  Schuylkill,  certainly,  was  an  old,  established  river 
long  before  the  dawn  of  recorded  history  some  5,000  years 
| ago! 

Tracing  a 51-mile  serpentine  course  in  Schuylkill  county, 
the  ancient  river  penetrates  the  almost  solid  Blue  Moun- 


<  « 


NOT  MANY  YEARS  before  Revolutionary  fame  earned  him  the  name, 
"Mad  Anthony,"  Anthony  Wayne  made  the  first  preliminary  survey 
for  the  Schuylkill  Canal.  This  majestic  $30,000  statue  of  Wayne  and 
his  wartime  horse  stands  at  Valley  Forge,  not  far  from  Schuylkill 
waters.  The  engineer-soldier's  home  was  in  Delaware  County. 

—photo  by  the  author 


tain  Range  through  the  single  opening  of  the  Port  Clinton 
Gap.  Northward  is  Second  Mountain’s  dual-crested  chain; 
then  Sharp  Mountain,  Locust  Mountain,  Broad  Mountain, 
etc.  The  area  tributaries  of  the  Schuylkill  are  able  to  pass 
through  Second  Mountain  in  five  narrow  gaps;  and  to  cut 
through  Sharp  Mountain  in  eight  narrow  passages. 

Winding  along  tortuous  courses  to  gain  right-of-way 
through  leagues  of  ever-changing  countryside,  the  upper 
Schuylkill  consists  of  two  branches— the  East  and  the 
West.  These  join  just  north  of  Schuylkill  Haven. 

Up  there,  in  the  coal  country,  it  is  difficult  to  picture 
the  days  when  the  waterway  was  used  to  turn  the  mill- 
wheel that  ground  farmers’  grain  crops.  Neither  can  one 
handily  visualize  the  many  times  when  the  Schuylkill, 
swollen  by  spring  “freshets,”  was  utilized  as  an  easy 
medium  for  the  rafting  of  pine,  chestnut,  hemlock,  oak, 
and  other  timbers  to  the  Philadelphia  market.  There  were 
crude  shallops  on  the  river,  too,  carrying  up-country  flour 
to  the  seaboard— along  with  flaxseed,  whiskey,  dried  fruits, 
hides,  beeswax,  powdered  lime,  furs,  and  so  on.  These 
products  often  were  exchanged,  as  far  north  as  Reading, 
fjr  indigo,  tea,  Spanish-milled  coins,  cambric,  muslin, 
weaving  equipment,  nutmeg,  etc. 

The  Schuylkill  River  country  of  early  days  had  its 
“boom”  times  and  its  solemn  moments  of  unhappiness. 
As  late  as  1850  a thundering  flood  (in  many  respects 
comparable  to  the  Johnstown  Flood  of  later  years)  hit  the 
riverside  communities,  some  of  which  were  in  such  an 
early  stage  of  development  that  “stumps  still  stuck  up  in 
the  cleared  paths  proudly  referred  to  as  streets  . . . .” 

Furthermore,  an  ominous  note  was  struck  in  the  wild 
Schuylkill  mountains  by  the  thoroughly  communicated 
fact  that  hermit  magicians  were  known  to  lurk  in  various 
places.  For  example,  near  McKeansburg  lived  a man 
named  Paul  Heim.  He  owned  books  on  magic  and  could 
cast  spells— even  on  fishermen  . . . “their  luck  thereafter 
being  exceedingly  bad  . . . Also,  in  the  book.  Hex 
Kammer,  we  find  fearful  references  to  regional  witches. 
A miller  at  East  Branch  knew  about  them— from  experi- 
ence! A very  functional  witch  lived  along  the  river  at 
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Orwigsburg,  and  on  Locust  Mountain  there  were  witches 
so  uncommonly  mean  that  they  caused  cattle  to  be  af- 
flicted. (Inescapable  progression  of  the  age  has  thrown 
a vengeful  dart  of  enlightenment  into  the  credulity  of 
old-time  folklore,  . . . “making  the  storied  land  of  the 
Indian  and  the  hard-toiling  settler  almost  totally  bereft 
of  the  fanciful  convictions  of  yesteryear 

Of  course  the  Schuylkill  had  its  day  of  primitive  water- 
powered  sawmills  and  hand-fired  streamside  charcoal  fur- 
naces. It  was  an  elongated  district  of  enchanting  names: 
Tumbling  Run;  Prowling  Bear  Mountain;  Rum  Hollow; 
Catawissa  Road;  etc.  There  was  an  era  of  crude  ferry- 
boats, too.  And  wooden  covered  bridges,  such  as  the 
much-admired  one  at  Parkerford.  The  flood  of  1850  car- 
ried away  a fine  old  covered  bridge  that  spanned  the 
Schuylkill  near  Mount  Carbon.  Grist  mills  on  both  the 
main  river  and  its  larger  tribs  once  were  as  common  as 
the  settlement  blacksmith  shop. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  home-and-fortune  seeking  along 
the  Schuylkill  a number  of  favorable  fording  places  were 
established.  There  was  Fincher’s  Ford;  Kern’s  Ford,  near 
Hamburg;  the  much-used  Reading  Ford;  Lewis  Fall  Ford; 
Green  Tree  Ford;  and  other  crossings  bearing  such  names 
as  Campbell,  Royer,  Parker,  Cow-and-Calf,  etc. 

The  early  ferryboats  in  typical  Schuylkill  use  may  be 
seen,  in  miniature,  in  the  museum  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Berks  County.  The  flat  affair  was  substantial  enough 
to  carry  an  ox  team,  but  poling  the  contraption  must  have 
caused  a great  heaving  of  chests! 

First  in  the  assortment  of  multi-type  bridges  spanning 
the  Schuylkill  was  the  rickety  raft-supported  structure 
Washington  ordered  at  the  High  Street  Ferry  in  the  criti- 
cal days  of  December,  1776.  It  came  apart  in  less  than  a 
year,  and  the  river’s  first  permanent  bridge  was  dedicated 
in  1800.  It  was  made  free  of  toll  in  1840,  and  in  1850 
was  altered  “to  carry  both  railway  and  carriages  . . . .” 

Schuylkill  bridges  fairly  “grew”  for  a time;  Pennsyl- 
vanians were  proving  that  they  were  builders  of  sturdy 
spans  (admittedly,  a few  were  flimsy.  But  others,  like 
the  Stoudt’s  Ferry  Bridge,®  long  held  the  acclaim  of  being 
the  best  example  of  wooden  bridge  construction  in  Amer- 
ica—an  honor  of  no  mean  worth  considering  that  skilled 
workmen  were  then  paid  as  little  as  65  cents  a day!) 

In  the  course  of  just  three  miles  in  the  upper-river  coun- 
try, there  was  a time  when  no  less  than  seven  bridges 
crossed  Schuylkill  waters;  and  below  these  one  could  still 
enumerate  such  spans  as  Schuylkill  Haven,  Auburn,  Port 
Clinton,  Bell’s,  Birdsboro,  Kissinger’s,  Leizs’,  Althouse’s, 
Mohr’s,  Douglasville,  Gordon’s,  Paulings,  and  oh!  so  many 
more.  Some  were  toll  structures,  for  Pennsylvania  had  its 
“rage  period”  of  promoting  spans  where  the  traveler  paid 
—sometimes  dearly!— for  his  crossing  privileges.  There 
were  even  bridges  made  distinctive  by  fancy  carvings; 
and  what  for  years  was  the  widest  river  span  in  the 
world— the  Girard  Avenue  Bridge— was  purely  a Pennsyl- 
vania structure. 

Devastating  floods  all  too  frequently  were  the  undoing 
of  Schuylkill  bridges.  Excitement  in  the  valley  got  off  to 
an  early  start  in  1786  when  the  “Pumpkin  Freshet”  oc- 
curred—so-called  because  of  the  vast  quantities  of  pump- 
kins swept  down  from  riverside  farmlands.  Other  floods 
of  mocking  ebullience  took  place  in  1822  and  1839.  The 
latter  witnessed  a 27-foot  rise  in  the  Schuylkill  in  a mat- 


® This  was  a covered  bridge,  with  a length  of  264  feet— 
the  longest  span  of  this  type  in  the  world. 


ter  of  a few  hours!  But  the  fierce  torrent  of  water  that 
ripped  its  way  down  the  Schuylkill  Valley  on  September 
2,  1850,  was  the  swirling  granddaddy  of  all  Schuylkill 
floods. 

For  the  unbridled  force  of  that  high  water  spree  wrought 
untold  havoc  to  mills,  farms,  workshops,  dams,  bridges, 
dwellings,  and  “almost  every  substance  in  its  path  . . . .” 
Every  bridge  between  Pottsville  and  Royersford  was  wiped 
out.  Indeed,  only  a single  upper-river  bridge  was  left 
standing— the  magnificent  stone-arch  railway  bridge  above 
Tuekerton.  Besides  the  inestimable  property  destruction, 
many  lives  were  lost.  One  industrialist  said  of  the  occa- 
sion: “Never  has  there  been  such  cataclysm  in  our  val- 
ley.” The  Schuylkill  had  come  perilously  close  to  a com- 
plete return  to  the  bridgeless  condition  known  to  the 
Lenape  squaws  who  had  earlier  dried  their  fish  on  sun- 
heated  river  rocks! 

A fairly  durable  era  of  accelerated  prosperity  settled 
with  a pleasant  hustle-bustle  atmosphere  upon  a great 
length  of  rich-land  countryside  when  the  Schuylkill  Canal 
was  proposed  and  started.  Benjamin  Franklin  nodded  his 
approval  of  such  a project  as  early  as  1772.  A young 
engineer  named  Anthony  Wayne— he  of  later  Revolu- 
tionary fame,  no  less— made  some  of  the  preliminary  sur- 
veys for  the  canal.  But  when  the  war  began  the  plan  was 
shelved,  and  it  was  destined  to  remain  dormant  for  a long 
time. 

After  much  speculation,  jerky  false  starts,  and  consider- 
able hullabaloo,  actual  construction  of  the  canal  got  under- 
way just  south  of  Pottsville  in  the  fall  of  1816.  The 
Schuylkill  Navigation  Company  had  been  formed,  and 
action  now  was  the  password.  Work  also  had  begun  at 
two  points  downstream. 

Engineers  of  the  day  had  to  carefully  take  into  consid- 
eration the  river’s  drop  of  over  six  hundred  feet  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea.  A great  many  locks  had  to  be  built, 
at  first  to  accommodate  boats  of  only  25  tons  burden,  a 
figure  that  later  was  raised  to  65  tons  when  railroad  com- 
petition forced  canal  financers  to  improve  the  waterway. 

The  first  load  of  merchandise  to  come  down  the  canal 
to  Philadelphia  was,  oddly  enough,  not  coal,  but  lumber, 
on  a boat  owned  by  Colonel  Huntzinger  of  Pottsville. 
Time  required  for  the  descent:  a mere  11  days! 

But  coal  did  come  down— hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons 
of  it.  There  were  as  many  as  800  canal  boats  in  opera- 
tion at  once.  On  the  “down  run,”  besides  coal  they  hauled 
live  hogs,  nuts,  marble,  and  dozens  of  other  items.  Thei 
“up”  boats  bore  melons,  empty  kegs,  oysters,  pressed  hay, 
etc.  After  1826  coal  was  the  leading  transport  commodity 
for  downstream  travel.  Pleasure  trips,  from  Reading  to 
Philadelphia,  required  that  the  passenger  fork  over  $2.50 
round-trip  fare.  Three  of  the  more  popular  passenger 
boats  of  the  day:  the  Planet;  the  Comet;  and  Pennsyl- 
vania’s Pride. 

By  1865,  55%  of  upstream  coal  was  clanking  down  the 
Schuylkill  by  rail.  The  doom  of  the  canal  was  past  its 
formative  stage.  The  whole  system  had  scarcely  achieved 
full  recovery  from  the  flood  of  1850  when  high  water 
again  caused  heavy  damage  in  1869,  further  weakening 
chances  of  survival.  In  the  spring  of  1888  the  last  load 
of  coal  came  down  the  canal.  Captain  Daniel  Cole  was 
in  charge  of  the  epic  writing  of  that  final  nostalgic 
journey. 

The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Schuylkill  include  suer 
streams  as  Tulpehocken,  Alleghany,  Hay  Creek,  Valle> 
Creek,  Pickering  Creek,  French  Creek,  Little  Schuylkill 
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FLOOD  PHOTO  of  the  Schuylkill  River  from  Wm. 
Quinter,  Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa.,  taken  June  1,  1889 
shows  Dam  No.  7,  and  in  lower  right  corner  a 
portion  of  the  lock  gate  of  Guard  Lock  No.  13. 


THE  TUG  "PETREL"  lying  in  the  level  along  lower  Main  Street,  Schuyl- 
kill Haven,  Pa.  This  photo  from  Wm.  Quinter,  courtesy  of  the  Reading 
Railroad. 


Maiden,  Monocacy,  Manatawny,  Perkiomen,  and  Wissa- 
hickon.  The  Perkiomen,  broad  and  swift,  gave  pioneers 
the  most  trouble,  and  it  was  not  bridged  until  1801— “a 
time  of  rejoicing  for  regional  triumph  over  a travel 
obstacle  . . . 

Long  before  mankind’s  smoking  industries  had  rendered 
Schuylkill  waters  too  toxic  for  marine  life,  the  river  was 
noted  for  the  excellence  and  abundance  of  its  fish.  Street 
vendors  carried  Schuylkill  fish  into  Philadelphia  where 
“Schuylkill  shad  were  highly  esteemed.  Even  the  gourmets 
of  the  Quaker  City  rated  the  delicacy  as  unsurpassed  in 
its  particular  classification  . . . 

When  riverside  workmen  depended  on  lumber  rather 
than  coal,  a great  sparkling  pool  was  formed  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  East  Branch  and  Mill  Creek.  It  was  such  a 
limpid,  clear  stretch  of  quiet  water  that  shad  and  rockfish 
came  up  each  year  from  the  Delaware  to  spawn.  Here 
Abraham  Potts,  son  of  one  of  the  founders  of  Pottsville, 
attained  prominence  as  a fisherman  when,  single-handed, 
in  one  day,  he  caught  five  hundred  eels.  The  monumental 
catch  “was  long  a worthy  topic  of  conversation  in  the 
neighborhood  . . . 

In  an  18th-century  engraving  a ring  of  fishermen  is 
shown  standing  waist-deep  in  the  Schuylkill,  supporting 
a giant  net  some  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  which  strains  be- 
neath its  burden  of  leaping  fish.  Then,  more  realistically, 
we  have  the  account  of  over  4,000  shad  taken  by  net  near 
Pottstown  in  1784. 

Below  the  mouth  of  Wissahickon  Creek,  not  far  from 
the  old  Robeson  millsite,  there  once  was  a log  fishing 
house  called  Fort  St.  David.  Annual  rental  dues  were 


paid  in  catfish,  and  association  members  ate  their  fish 
from  platters  said  to  have  been  presented  them  by  well- 
to-do  descendants  of  William  Penn. 

South  of  this  site  was  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  a cataract  now.  For  a long  time  this  was 
the  limit  of  navigation  from  the  south,  but  erection  of 
Fairmount  Dam  has  backed  up  waters  so  that  the  cascade, 
with  its  original  height  of  over  20  feet,  has  been  entirely 
inundated. 

A dredging  and  purifying  project  of  considerable  dura- 
tion and  mammoth  cost  has  in  late  years  made  the  Schuyl- 
kill a much-improved  river.  Control  of  polluting  factors 
has  sharply  lessened,  and  oftentimes  eliminated,  the  in- 
tensity of  over-all  impurity.  There  are  desilting  basins 
and  sewage  treatment  plants  that  do  their  chores  quite 
well.  But  the  Schuylkill  was  a very  “sick”  river,  bearing 
coal-waste  deposits  up  to  eight  feet  thick,  and  a perfect 
reclamation  slate  in  all  areas  is  not  always  easy  to  come 
by.  This  is  emphasized  in  a university  publication  which 
in  part  states:  “The  Schuylkill  Isaak  Walton,  a trifle  dis- 
appointed perhaps  to  find  that  marine  life  does  not  imme- 
diately return  to  its  robust  former  abundance,  may  console 
himself  with  the  thought  that  in  this  age  of  rapid  com- 
mercial development,  someone  will  find  a way  to  apply 
more  effective  controls  over  drainage,  and  that  eventually 
the  entire  stream  will  be  restocked  with  fish  ...  A 
cleansed  and  sparkling  stream  will  again  flow  through 
urban  and  rural  reaches  . . . the  fulfillment  of  a Pennsyl- 
vania miracle,  when  there  will  be  a return  of  the  rhodo- 
dendron and  wild  azalea  to  the  blackened  banks  from 
which  they  fled  over  seven  decades  ago  . . . .” 
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the  Snapper  is  a 

By  TED  FENSTERMACHER 


Scrapper 


Richard  Weaver,  Berwick,  holds  a 32-pound  snapper  that  snapped 
onto  a nymph  lure  while  Weaver  was  fishing  for  trout  in  Fishing 
Creek,  Columbia  County.  Barry  Beck  is  the  fishing  companion.  Weaver 
shows  the  only  safe  way  to  hold  a snapper— by  the  tail. 


“ A snapping  turtle  is  just  about  the  most  ornery  critter 
youTl  ever  meet.  The  only  time  I can  tolerate  one  is 
when  it’s  on  the  table,  ready  for  eating.” 

When  John  F.  Harter,  veteran  riverman,  of  Beach 
Haven,  Luzerne  County,  said  that  he  echoed  the  feelings 
of  a lot  of  people  in  this  Commonwealth.  There  are 
naturalists  who  put  in  a good  word  for  the  snappers, 
claiming  they  serve  as  a scavenger,  thereby  helping  keep 
the  waters  clean.  Anglers,  having  seen  all  too  many  dead 
fish,  minus  circular-shaped  parts  of  their  bodies,  due  to 
the  ferocious  snappers,  feel  less  scavanging  might  be 
necessary  if  there  were  fewer  of  the  shell-covered  reptiles. 

Those  who  like  to  hunt  ducks  feel  the  same  way.  Count- 
less thousands  of  ducklings  have  suddenly  disappeared 
into  swirling,  muddy  depths,  due  to  snappers  that  grabbed 
a leg  of  the  unsuspecting,  baby  waterfowl.  They  never 
reappeared.  The  turtles  eat  only  underwater. 

Those  naturalists,  who  point  to  the  scavenging  tend- 
encies of  snappers  as  a point  in  their  favor,  could  cite  a 
morbid  example  to  back  up  their  claims.  In  India  an 
elderly  Indian  was  always  able  to  locate  bodies  of  the 
drowned  after  others  had  failed.  He  used  a large  snap- 
ping turtle  to  which  a long  wire  had  been  attached.  A 
little  time  for  “exploration”  by  the  snapper  was  all  that 
was  needed  for  the  Indian  to  qualify  for  the  fee  given 
for  locating  a body. 
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Snapping  turtles  are  found  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
to  the  Rockies  and  from  Canada  to  Florida.  Experts  on 
reptiles  say  snappers  have  not  changed  much  in  200,- 
000,000  years. 

They  also  say  the  snapping  turtle  need  not  rely  on  the 
protection  of  its  shell,  as  in  the  case  of  box  and  other 
turtles— all  of  which  are  far  more  peaceful  than  the  snapper. 

This,  say  the  naturalists,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
snapping  turtle  is  physically  unable  to  draw  either  its 
head  or  its  tail  into  its  shell.  Harter  comments,  “With 
jaws  of  the  power  of  those  devils,  they  need  never  worry 
about  a shell  for  protection.  And  those  jaws  are  not  just 
powerful.  They  are  extra  dangerous  because  of  the  snake- 
like speed  with  which  the  head  can  be  whipped  about. 
Way  too  many  people  underestimate  the  danger  in  a 
snapping  turtle.” 

There  is  only  one  way  to  safely  handle  a snapper.  Hold 
it,  suspended,  by  the  tail.  And  then  it’s  highly  important, 
if  one  wants  to  keep  his  flesh  intact,  to  hold  Mr.  Turtle 
far  enough  away  that  it  can’t  dart  that  head  over  and 
relieve  the  holder  of  a piece  of  thigh  or  of  leg. 

Snappers  will  feed  on  any  living  thing  they  can  capture. 
They  eat  some  vegetation  but  prefer  meat.  Ferocious  on 
land,  they  seek  usually  only  to  escape  when  in  the  water. 
Despite  the  amount  of  time  they  spend  in  water  they  are 
considered  poor  swimmers. 

In  addition  to  being  a real  scrapper,  a snapper  often  I 
has  the  weight  and  the  strength  to  back  it  up.  Many 
have  been  caught  in  the  neighborhood  of  60  pounds.  An 
86  pounder  set  the  record.  Turtles  of  20  to  30  pounds 
are  common. 

Flarter  does  not  believe  there  are  quite  as  many  snappers 
in  the  Susquehanna’s  west  branch  as  in  earlier  years  but 
he  says,  “a  lot  of  ponds  are  alive  with  them.” 

The  latter  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the  great  re- 
productive powers  of  the  snappers.  The  female  goes 
ashore,  about  June,  scoops  out  a hole  in  the  sand,  with 
her  back  legs,  and  lays  from  20  to  40  round  eggs.  Sand 
is  flipped  over  them  and  the  rest  of  the  hatching  process 
is  left  up  to  the  sun. 

The  spot  is  probably  50  to  75  yards  from  the  bank  but 
the  baby  turtles,  usually  hatched  late  in  the  summer,  find 
their  way,  eventually,  to  the  water.  They  first  live,  for  a 
time,  on  land.  If  the  eggs  were  laid  too  late  in  the  season 
to  hatch  out,  possibly  delayed  by  a cool  summer  or  an 
early  fall,  the  interrupted  hatching  will  probably  occur 
the  next  spring.  Could  anything  beat  that  for  toughness 
in  the  reproductive  process? 

Furthermore,  a female  turtle  may  produce  fertile  eggs  j 
for  three  or  four  years  after  a single  mating. 


All  of  which  brings  to  mind  an  Ogden  Nash  poem: 
The  turtle  lives  ’twixt  plated  decks 
Which  practically  conceal  its  sex. 

I think  it  clever  of  the  turtle 
In  such  a fix,  to  be  so  fertile. 
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Usually  Harter  catches  snappers  on  set  lines,  using 
‘wire  all  the  way.”  A hook  is  attached  to  one  end.  The 
jther  end  is  attached  to  a stout  bush  along  the  shore, 
:'ar  enough  above  the  ground  to  “provide  for  some  give.” 
rhe  hooks,  by  law,  must  be  not  less  than  three  and  one-half 
nches  long  and  with  not  less  than  one  inch  between  point 
md  shank.  There,  incidentally,  is  a limit  of  10  turtles  per 
lay. 

“Rotten  lamb  meat  is  the  best  bait  I’ve  ever  found  for 
urtles,”  says  Harter.  “Let  some  lamb  out  in  the  sun  for 
i day  or  two.  They  go  nuts  over  that.  Of  course  the 
;mell  will  just  about  drive  you  nuts  too.”  He  says  he 
ikes  to  fish  for  them  in  the  evening  and  night,  adding, 
“but  if  you  don’t  get  one  by  11,  forget  about  it,  get 
/our  lines  and  go  home.” 

The  veteran  riverman  says  there  are  two  successful 
nethods  of  trapping  turtles.  The  one  that’s  the  most 
trouble  but  is  the  better,  is  a barrel.  Sink  it  to  within 
ibout  six  inches  of  its  top,  near  the  shore  of  river  or 
pond.  Rocks  will  hold  it  in  the  water  or  dig  a hole  near 
the  water.  A length  of  board,  two  or  three  feet  long  is 
attached,  fairly  near  the  middle,  to  the  rim.  Drill  holes 
n both  board  and  barrel  and  make  a loose  hinge  of  wire 
ar  binder  twine.  A few  more  inches  of  the  board  should 
ae  on  the  side  outside  the  barrel  than  on  the  part  over 
:he  rim  on  the  inside. 

The  extra  inches  of  board  outside  the  barrel  will  give 
veight  that  provides  a re-setting  feature.  Wire  the  bait 
securely  to  the  end  over  the  barrel.  It’s  a good  idea  to 
have  two  or  three  pieces  of  bait  wired  on.  There’s  no 
point  in  losing  the  bait  when  only  one  snapper  has 
“walked  the  plank.” 

Another  trapping  method,  easier  but  not  as  practical, 
in  Harter’s  opinion,  is  a muskrat  trap  attached  to  a float- 
ing board,  anchored  near  shore.  He  suggests  bolting  both 
the  trap  chain  and  the  anchor  wire  to  the  board.  Have  a 
board  big  enough  that  the  turtle  can  get  on  board. 

Extreme  caution  is  needed  in  handling  the  caught 
turtles  in  either  case.  In  getting  them  out  of  the  barrel 
let  them  bite  on  a stick,  at  a safe  distance  from  the  hand. 
Pull  them  out  and  get  them  by  the  tail.  Remember  that 
snake-like  head. 

Harter  kills  turtles  by  stretching  their  head  from  the 
shell,  with  large  pliers,  putting  one  foot  on  the  shell  and 
cutting  the  head  off  with  a sharp  hatchet.  Then  it’s  hung 
up,  by  the  tail,  for  bleeding  for  about  five  hours.  “They’ll 
stay  alive,  even  headless,  a couple  of  hours,”  he  says. 

The  under  shell  is  then  cut  loose,  at  its  connections  on 
each  side,  and  lifted  off.  The  exposed  entrails  can  be  lifted 
out  fairly  easily.  A hunting  knife  is  then  used  to  loosen 
the  meat  from  the  top  shell.  Cut  off  legs  and  tail.  Soak 
the  meat  in  salt  water  24  hours  and  in  plain  water  eight 
hours. 

The  meat  can  then  be  frozen  in  plastic  bags  for  later 
use  or  the  meat  can  be  parboiled  right  then,  until  it  starts 
to  get  tender.  Harter  then  fries  it  in  butter  or  makes  soup 
of  it. 

The  main  thing  though— is  to  exercise  the  greatest 
caution  at  all  times.  The  snapper  is  a scrapper.  It’s  bad 
to  lose  fish  or  ducklings.  It’s  worse  to  lose  a finger  or 
some  flesh. 


"Test  the  board  and  trap  for  floatability  before  baiting  and  anchoring 
it,"  says  J.  F.  Harter,  Beach  Haven.  A board  that  "rides  low  enough 
to  be  awash"  is  a good  idea. 


John  F.  Harter,  veteran  Beach  Haven  riverman,  shows  Leo  Lynn  how 
to  rig  up  a turtle  trap,  using  barrel  and  board.  Wire  or  binder  twine 
forms  a loose  hinge  and  the  barrel  is  sunk  in  water,  or  buried  along 
shore,  to  within  six  inches  of  its  top.  Harter  shows  where  bait  is 
attached.  The  snapper  walks  the  plank,  flips  the  board,  lands  in 
about  a third  of  a barrel  of  water  and  the  trap  is  automatically  re-set. 


Leo  Lynn  learns,  from  John  F.  Harter,  right,  how  a muskrat  trap  and 
a board  may  be  used  to  fashion  a snapping  turtle  trap.  "Anchor 
the  board  firmly,"  says  Harter.  Rotted  lamb  is  his  favorite  bait. 
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Walleye 


By  DON 


A trailer,  working  a stream  with  soft  plastic  baits  during 
the  autumn  months,  can  have  more  fun  with  walleye  than 
a monkey  turned  loose  on  a supermarket  banana  counter! 
The  reason  for  this,  of  course,  is  that  the  walleye  is  the 
born  partner  for  the  trolling  fisherman. 

The  trolling  season  for  this  gamester  follows  the  hot 
summer,  and  reaches  its  peak  late  during  Indian  summer 
when  foliage  runs  red  and  gold.  Walleye  then  turn  their 
attention  to  food  once  again  after  fasting  for  long  periods 
during  the  summer  doldrums.  Since  the  walleye  is 
basically  a deep  water  fish,  it  follows  that  a fisherman  who 
understands  the  trolling  game  and  tows  a spinner  with 
plastic  worm  or  minnow  in  tandem  has  a better  than  even 
chance  of  grabbing  sizeable  strings  of  this  overgrown 
perch. 

Episodes  last  autumn,  with  soft  plastic  lures,  reshaped 
my  walleye  thinking.  The  time  was  early  October.  A 
series  of  mild  frosts  nudged  the  foliage  into  assuming  its 
brightest  autumn  shades.  Sugar  maples,  mixed  in  with 
sycamores,  birch  and  aspen,  unfolded  in  a blaze  of  beauty. 
The  location  was  Penn’s  mightiest  river  in  the  northeastern 
tier  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Despite  predictions  of  coming  rain,  we  sped  over  the 
highways  and,  once  at  our  destination,  unbuckled  the  car 
top  boat,  unloaded  gear  and  shoved  from  shore  toward  the 
walleye  quarters.  We  were  no  strangers  to  the  river  and 
knew  the  general  walleye  area.  The  motor  pushed  us 
swiftly  into  the  deep  channel  which  extended  from  the 
point  of  a small  cone  shaped  peninsula  toward  a tall, 
elevated  outcrop  some  distance  upstream  on  the  opposite 
shore. 

We  rigged  three-way  swivels,  sinkers  and  thumbnail 
size  June-bug  spinners  to  our  lines.  In  place  of  the  usual 
dew  worm  or  minnow  rigged  to  the  spinner,  we  used  soft 
plastic  baits  moulded  into  exacting  shapes  of  salamanders, 
minnows,  dew  worms  and  polly-wogs.  From  the  assorted 
handful  of  soft,  rubbery-like  baits,  I chose  a salamander 
that  was  greenish  across  the  back,  blended  with  bright 
yellow  on  the  underside  and  moulded  to  a double  gang 
hook.  My  companion  chose  a bright  yellow  tadpole,  spot- 
ted with  interesting  black  spots  and  moulded  to  a double 
hook.  Should  these  soft  plastic  lures  interest  walleye  this 
day,  it  was  a foregone  conclusion  we  would  eliminate  all 
live  baits  as  future  trolling  lures. 

Overboard  went  our  June-bug  spinners,  plastic  baits, 
sinkers,  swivels  and  50  to  60  feet  of  line.  We  shifted  into 
a forward  gear,  throttled  the  motor  to  its  slowest  speed.  We 
trolled  twenty  minutes  in  silence,  while  maneuvering  the 
craft  in  a zig-zag  line  across  the  channel.  I watched  a 
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broadwing  hawk  glide  in  a tight  circular  pattern  above  the 
near  shore.  Openings  between  the  cumulus  clouds  let 
streaks  of  sunlight  filter  through.  I recall  a gradual  disen- 
chanted feeling  settling  over  us  when  the  first  half  hour  of 
trolling  passed  without  incident. 

When  we  forecast  the  soft  plastic  baits  were  doomed  to 
failure,  a sledgehammer-like  blow  struck  my  line.  The 
spin  rod  bent  double!  I responded  by  winding  in  line. 
There  was  a heavy,  tugging  weight  coming  upward  and 
rather  reluctantly  toward  the  surface  near  the  boat.  I saw 
the  glint  from  its  bright  moon-glowing  eye  that  spelled 
out  w-a-l-l-e-y-e  in  Morse  code  fashion.  The  walleye  in- 
haled the  soft  plastic  lure  deeply  in  its  throat.  Only  the 
tip  of  the  spinner  protruded  from  its  mouth. 

We  trolled  repeatedly  over  the  same  general  area  in 
the  river.  For  more  than  three  hours  the  walleyes  socked 
our  soft  plastic  baits.  Smallish  walleye  were  returned  to 
the  water.  We  experimented  with  a variety  of  soft,  rub- 
bery baits.  Once  we  found  how  best  to  troll  these  lures 
and  the  general  river  areas  to  cover,  we  found  all  plastic 
models  put  walleye  on  the  boat  floor.  Best  part  of  all,  the 
soft,  flexible  baits  were  indestructible,  requiring  no  chang- 
ing, as  with  live  baits,  after  each  walleye  strike. 

Ten  days  later  the  walleye  staged  a repeat  performance. 
The  colorful  foliage  had  withered  into  a dull,  lifeless 
brown.  Leaves  shuffled  noisily  underfoot  as  we  made  our 
way  to  the  river.  A sharp  wind  cut  downstream  from  a 
northern  direction,  bringing  with  it  a deep  overcast  sky 
and  a promise  of  more  wintry-like  weather.  But,  walleye 
hit  this  day  on  our  soft  plastic  baits  trolled  in  tandem 
with  June-bug  type  spinners.  We  folded  gear  when  the 
weather  turned  uncomfortably  colder,  convinced  now  that 
soft  plastic  lures  are  a boon  to  the  trailer  and  his  born 
river  partner. 

We  learned,  too,  months  later,  that  the  soft  plastic 
worm,  minnow,  salamander,  polly-wog  and  crayfish  are 
good  baits  to  carry  over  into  ice-fishing.  Jigged  through 
the  ice  hole,  they  grab  pickerel  and  big  perch  too.  In 
view  of  the  scarcity  of  natural  insects  and  worms,  minnows 
and  other  aquatic  baits  during  the  winter  months  when 
ice  coats  the  land  and  streams,  these  soft  plastic  lures  are 
welcomed.  Unless  you  plan  ahead  to  bed  down  worms  or 
crickets  in  the  basement  for  the  ice-fishing  season,  a packet 
of  plastic  baits  will  put  you  in  good  standing  when  bright 
winter  days  urge  you  out-of-doors. 

But  right  now,  set  your  sights  on  trolling  for  Penn’s 
walleye.  Use  soft  plastic  baits.  Study  the  list  of  ten 
cardinal  rules  for  trolling.  You’ll  discover  the  walleye  is 
a trailer’s  best  partner. 
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TROLL  IN  A ZIG-ZAG  COURSE  to  cover  more  ground  in  a likely 
walleye  location.  Throttle  the  motor  to  its  slowest  speed.  Play  out 
sufficient  line  for  lure  to  reach  bottom. 


TEN  RULES  FOR  WALLEYE  TROLLING 

1.  Use  a weighted  line  to  sound  bottom  of  strange 
lake  or  river  to  locate  deep  channels.  Troll  there. 

2.  Row,  sail,  motor  or  wind  drift  repeatedly  over 
these  deep  areas.  Vary  speed  of  boat. 

3.  Use  three-way  swivel  to  prevent  line  twist  from 
spinning  or  revolving  lure. 

4.  Use  June-bug  or  similar  spinner,  with  live  bait 
or  soft  plastic  lure  in  tandem.  Other  suitable 
lures  include  sinking  plug,  or  gold  spoon. 

5.  Use  /2-  or  1-ounce  lead  sinker  to  keep  lure  on 
bottom. 

6.  Play  out  sufficient  line  to  reach  bottom.  The 
more  line  out,  the  deeper  goes  the  lure. 

7.  Maneuver  boat  in  a zig-zag  course  rather  than 
straight  line  to  cover  more  ground. 

8.  When  a walleye  strikes,  toss  inflated  balloon  or 
plastic  detergent  bottle  and  anchoring  line  into 
river  to  mark  spot  and  the  school’s  location. 

9.  Handle  walleye  with  gloved  hand  to  prevent 
painful  cuts  from  sharp  gill  covers  and  dorsal 
spines.  Long  nose  pliers  are  helpful  when  recov- 
ering deeply  imbedded  hook. 

10.  Disregard  cold,  blustery  weather.  Walleye  hit 
well  in  autumn  from  mid-September  until  freeze 
up. 


INEXPENSIVE  SOFT  PLASTIC  BAITS  moulded  in  exacting  detail  to 
dew  worms,  salamanders,  minnows  and  tadpoles  are  good  trolling 
baits  for  walleyes. 


MOON-GLOWING  EYE  identifies  the  walleye.  It's  the  born  partner 
to  the  boat  trolling  angler. 
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Never  overlook  t angled,  snag-infested  waters— weeds  mean  fish! 


By  THAD  BUKOWSKI 


We  called  it  the  “Back  Bay”  when  I was  a knee-pants 
youngster.  It  was  one  of  those  ideal  hunks  of  backwater, 
a cat-tailed  inlet  to  a bigger  lake. 

I learned  my  sunfishing  there  and  also  watched  veteran 
anglers  fight  old  bucketmouth  on  many  occasions.  In  fact, 
a few  struggles  with  unexpected  whoppers  in  my  early 
years  were  especially  exciting. 

The  eager  basser  looking  for  sure  strikes  has  changed 
many  of  his  methods  since  that  time  when  grandpaw  used 
a bamboo  and  got  his  bronzebacks  with  a chunk  of  Cutty- 
hunk  line. 

But  maybe  it  was  a mite  easier  to  get  the  pugnacious  fish 
then. 

A hunched  up  old  timer  with  wide  galluses  who  spit  a 
chaw  of  tobacco  onto  three  crawlers  wrapped  around  a 
No.  1/0  hook,  and  whaled  the  combination  out  as  far  as 
he  could  into  that  bay,  was  religiously  watched  by  many  of 
us.  He’d  squat  on  his  haunches  and  squirt  “baccy  juice” 
at  frogs  that  rose  among  the  lilypads  nearby  while  waiting 
for  a run. 

It  was  even  more  fascinating  to  see  him  play  out  all  of 
his  line  on  a hit  before  he’d  set  the  hook.  He’d  crank  his 
single  action  reel  like  a demon,  too,  behind  his  telescopic 
rod  as  hooked  bass  tail-flipped  nearly  the  length  of  the 
pond  before  he  got  them  in. 

I still  wonder  about  the  size  of  the  whopper  that  struck 
a big  minnow  there  on  another  occasion.  It  yanked  a 15 
foot  hawthorne  that  had  been  skinned,  dried  and  made 
into  a fishing  rod  during  the  depression  days  right  out  of 
the  heavy  reeds  with  so  much  noise  we  skittered  back  in 
awe,  fearing  a huge  water  snake.  We  were  amazed  when 
the  pole  sailed  out  to  the  center  of  the  bay  after  the  fish 
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grabbed  the  minnow  that  bounced  a bobber  for  most  of 
the  afternoon.  A passel  of  us  small  fry  were  angling  for 
sunnies  and  “Funny”  Oles  swam  out  to  tow  the  rod  back, 
holding  it  in  his  teeth  like  an  overgrown  pup  but  the  bass 
was  gone  by  that  time. 

Talk  to  a dozen  anglers  and  they’ll  impress  you  with  a 
dozen  ways  to  get  bass.  Only  the  other  day  a happy  win- 
ner swore  he  had  more  luck  with  “sandpike”  (really  dart- 
ers) in  the  Allegheny  River  on  opening  day  than  with  any 
other  bait.  He  caught  the  bait  on  tiny  No.  18  hooks  at  the 
site  then  tossed  it  farther  out  to  cajole  the  smallmouth.  At 
the  same  time  three  of  us  threw  almost  everything  else  at 
the  fish  without  getting  a single  strike. 

Most  anglers  go  for  the  crawler,  crawdad  or  minnow 
routine  from  the  shore,  bobbered  or  underwater,  and  it’s 
still  a good  producer.  Some  swear  by  hellgrammites  in 
streams  while  others  add  spinners  in  front  of  almost  any 
bait.  Most  use  plugs  on  occasion  then  give  up  for  live 
bait.  Rare  fishermen  are  “Simon  Pures.” 

Two  years  of  recent  experience  with  lake  bass  has  proven 
that  the  bigmouth  will  give  the  Simon  Pure  more  unusual 
action  than  with  any  other  method.  They’ll  crack  artifi- 
cials properly  presented  even  on  hot  summer  afternoons 
with  the  sun  glaring. 

The  smallmouth  is  more  cantankerous  and  prefers  live 
bait:  crawdads,  hellgrammites  or  other  naturals.  The  ex- 
ception may  be  hitting  artificials  on  special  feeding  oc- 
casions especially  at  dusk  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 

A couple  of  years  back  smallmouth  in  the  middle 
Allegheny  made  fishermen  deliriously  happy.  The  hunting 
seasons  brought  voracious  feeding  and  the  angler  usually 
wore  his  hunting  garb  to  fishing  success.  Frost  glazed 
the  hillside  trees  in  the  nearby  foothills  and  shores  cracked 
with  thin  ice  as  the  fish  gorged  themselves  on  a variety  of 
live  baits  that  ended  with  minnows  in  the  last  few  weeks. 
We’ve  landed  as  high  as  75  good  sized  ones  in  a four  man 
party  in  one  day  and  it  has  not  been  uncommon  for  a fish- 
erman to  fight  two  dozen  really  pesky  scrappers  on  such 
an  occasion.  And  just  as  strangely,  you’d  really  have  to 
shake  the  river  some  to  even  get  a strike  in  the  same  places 
in  warmer  weather. 

Even  more  strangely,  not  too  far  from  the  area,  small- 
mouth hit  in  hot  weather  in  French  Creek.  Fishermen 
course  French,  up  or  down,  test  potholes,  rocky  ledge 
areas,  and  pools  and  eddies  with  success  using  live  baits, 
small  spinners  or  streamers. 

Ol’  bucketmouth,  the  lake  largemouth,  is  less  particular. 
Stir  him  up  to  anger,  or  put  something  in  the  water  in  the 
proper  manner  which  agitates  his  curiosity,  and  he’ll  punch 
it  just  for  exercise. 

The  key  to  success  is  the  term  “in  the  proper  manner.” 
Recently,  I waded  Erie  bay  near  another  plugging  fisher- 
man who  continually  cleared  his  oversize  lure  by  whacking 
it  over  the  water  to  clean  it  of  moss  as  many  fishermen  do. 
Such  vibrations,  of  course,  can  readily  be  picked  up  by 
a fish’s  lateral  line.  This  wasn’t  the  road  to  success;  said 
fisherman  was  emptyhanded  while  another  who  went 
through  the  same  area  quietly  a bit  earlier  caught  two  good 
sized  bass  on  poppers  almost  within  reach  of  his  wader- 
toes. 

Two  local  lakes,  which  ordinarily  didn’t  seem  to  be  un- 
usually good  bass  producers,  have  provided  immeasurable 
largemouth  angling  enjoyment  for  me  in  the  past  two 
years.  The  last  25  fishing  jaunts  there  have  produced  at 
least  125  strikes— all  on  artificial  baits. 

While  writing  this  piece,  in  fact,  interruption  came 
from  a couple  of  youngsters  for  a fishing  jaunt  and  one  of 


my  prize  bucketmouths,  a three  and  a half  pounder, 
pounced  an  orange  wiggling  lure.  Black  had  been  our 
color  for  success,  but  the  fish  were  indifferent  to  it  in  the 
last  two  outings.  The  orange  was  merely  a choice  where 
the  bait  in  the  tackle  box  was  nearest  and  would  give 
good  action.  Less  than  a half  dozen  casts  later  the 
whopper  rose  from  a weed  bank  and  hit  the  wiggling 
Reefer. 

A half-dozen  truisms  might  be  noted  about  bigmouth 
if  you  want  to  be  successful. 

1.  Use  a boat,  if  at  all  possible. 

2.  Use  small  artificials  and  toss  them  softly  towards 
shore. 

3.  Row  or  motor  along  the  shore  throwing  your  lure 
at  every  rocky  crevasse,  weed  edge,  lilypad  and  willow 
tangle  or  cat-tail. 

4.  Be  persistent.  Spin  if  possible,  using  a light  rod  that 
doesn’t  tire  you. 

5.  Change  plugs  often  and  use  the  kind  that  have  a 
lot  of  dance  or  wiggle. 

6.  Never  overlook  tangled  and  snag-infested  water  areas 
as  many  fishermen  do.  Casting  through,  overtop,  near  or 
around  them  brings  success.  Weeds  mean  fish. 

Since  using  a boat  on  a lake  for  bigmouth,  my  bass  pro- 
duction has  increased  over  a thousand  per  cent.  Only  two 
of  perhaps  two  dozen  or  more  occasions  have  not  produced 
fish  on  artificials. 

Directing  lures  within  a half  foot  of  some  overhang  or 
apparent  fish  hideout  has  been  most  successful  in  produc- 
ing the  greatest  amount  of  fish. 

The  maneuverability  with  a boat  in  which  an  entire 
lake  is  covered,  or  its  major  portion,  has  shown  that  the 
fish  are  found  in  different  areas  at  different  times.  Sun  and 
shade  at  different  times  of  day  have  moved  the  fish;  on 
other  occasions,  such  as  evenings,  fish  often  are  in  shal- 
lows feeding  and  readily  strike  a lure. 

There  is  no  better  cast  than  the  one  in  which  a lure  is 
gently  floated  within  a foot  of  shore  as  though  it  were 
some  life  falling  off  the  bank  and  accidentally  into  the 
lake.  Legal  size  bass  love  such  a presentation. 

At  least  99  per  cent  of  our  catches  have  been  made  by 
slowly  moving  the  boat  near  the  shore  and  casting  towards 
the  shore,  rather  than  fishing  the  large,  open  body  of  a 
lake.  Bass  seem  to  be  shore  lovers,  hugging  any  hideout 
that  is  presented  to  them. 

I have  almost  given  up  using  large  plugs;  some  of  the 
biggest  fish  have  been  caught  with  small  rubber  skirted 
poppers. 

Fish  don’t  always  hit  everywhere.  Sometimes  the  sun- 
shine, fresh  air,  billowing  clouds,  sleepy  turtles,  squawk- 
ing blackbirds,  a lonely  duck  or  two,  all  must  be  ap- 
preciated for  an  hour  or  two  before  you  maneuver  into 
an  area  where  the  fish  are  located.  Then  just  as  suddenly 
three  or  four  sizeable  fish  may  whack  the  lure  in  a short 
period  of  time. 

Today’s  lucky  plug  may  be  tomorrow’s  bane.  After 
using  a perch  finish,  X-5,  flatfish  on  a cloudy  day  on  my 
first  outing  with  a boat  and  nailing  eight  bass  and  a size- 
able perch  I thought  I had  the  answer  to  bass  fishing. 
After  running  literally  to  a sports  shop  to  add  a few  to  the 
collection,  I never  got  another  strike  on  the  same  bait 
that  year. 

Never  underestimate  a bucketmouth.  Some  of  the 
biggest  we’ve  caught  have  been  taken  just  as  the  noonday 
whistle  called  a clarion  to  lunch. 

Maybe  we  could  get  more  if  we  took  a lunch  tooting 
horn  along  and  gave  a blast  or  two  every  now  and  then. 
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A GOOD  popping  bug  should  sing  out  in  a voice  loud 
enough  to  call  every  bass  within  earshot  to  dinner.  Every- 
body knows  that.  And  there  isn’t  a single  member  of  the 
arm-weary  fraternity  of  bass  buggers  who  would  give  a 
callous  from  his  casting  hand  for  a popper  which  registers 
a tone  higher  than  low  b-flat.  Bleepers  won’t  do  at  all; 
only  the  blurpers  are  allowed  in  the  bass  bug  kit. 

There’s  something  comforting  and  companionable  about 

the  blurp blurp blurp  sung  by  a popper  in  the 

still  of  night  as  the  fisherman  stands  his  lonely  vigil. 
This  is  music  to  his  mosquito  bitten  ears. 

The  trouble  is,  some  bass  seem  to  be  tone-deaf.  Or 
maybe  they  just  prefer  peace  and  quiet  at  times.  Or  it 
could  be  that  old  bucketmouth  still  has  a hangover  from 
last  night’s  overindulgence  and  the  mere  hint  of  noise 
brings  on  the  screamin’  meemies.  Whatever  the  reason, 
bass  will  often  hit  a quietly  floating  popper  in  preference 
to  a noisy  one,  a fact  that  took  a long  time  to  penetrate 
my  bony  skull. 

I began  bass  bugging  years  before  the  present  state  of 
perfection  in  nylon  floating  lines  and  it  was  a little  frus- 
trating at  times.  With  the  big  rod  I used  a silk  GAF 
line  and  as  long  as  the  day  was  sunny  I could  get  by 
reasonably  well  for  short  periods  before  the  line  had  to 
be  dried  and  redressed.  But  at  night,  without  the  drying 
effect  of  the  sun,  a dozen  casts  would  render  that  line 
the  fastest  sinking  line  I ever  saw,  making  it  impossible 
to  maintain  any  semblance  of  control  over  the  bug.  Con- 
sequently, the  plugging  stick  and  surface  plugs  were  the 
principal  tools  for  night  fishing— but  the  fly  rod  went 
along,  too,  just  in  case. 

On  one  lake  in  particular  we  would  wait  until  darkness 
had  settled  to  take  the  boat  quietly  back  into  one  of  the 
shallow  bays,  where  we  would  anchor  and  wait  for  the 
bass  to  move  in.  Not  a cast  was  made  until  the  splashes 
of  feeding  bass  announced  their  presence  near  the  lily  pads 
bordering  the  edges  of  the  bay.  This  proved  to  be  good 
strategy  for  often  the  first  casts  would  score. 

One  black  night  I had  carelessly  placed  the  fly  rod 
across  the  boat  seats,  thinking  the  popper  was  securely 
anchored  in  the  rod’s  keeper  ring.  I had  made  but  a few 
casts  with  the  plug  rod  when  there  was  a loud  splash 
directly  behind  the  boat,  followed  by  a terrific  clatter, 
and  I barely  managed  to  grab  the  fly  rod  before  it  was 
yanked  overboard.  The  bass  escaped  before  I could  col- 
lect my  wits  but  he  had  obviously  grabbed  the  popper 
as  it  floated  idly  in  back  of  the  boat. 

The  significance  of  this  event  didn’t  really  soak  in  until 
years  later,  when  one  of  the  biggest  smallmouth  in  the 
Allegheny  River  nearly  caught  me. 

It  was  a sticky-hot  August  morning  and  the  big  river 
was  so  low  that  there  was  barely  any  current  on  my  side 
of  the  broad  flat.  I was  wading  and  fishing  over  a bar 
of  large  flat  rocks  where  I knew  bass  often  foraged.  But 
this  morning  fishing  was  slow  and  only  one  bass  had  taken 
my  black  Spread-Wing  popper.  Casting  became  more 
mechanical  than  functional  and  a long  cast  was  lying 
dead  when  I turned  and  exchanged  greetings  with  a 
passing  angler.  Returning  my  attention  to  the  bug,  I found 
that  it  had  disappeared  completely.  Cautiously  tightening 
my  line,  I had  the  curious  sensation  of  weight  without 
the  resistance  expected  from  a bass.  As  I slowly  re- 
trieved line  I began  to  make  out  the  form  of  a long  fish 
moving  broadside  toward  me  in  the  clear  water,  my  bug 


apparently  hooked  in  his  dorsal  fin.  The  long  shape  of 
the  fish  led  me  to  believe  I had  hooked  a big  walleye,  but 
this  possibility,  in  shallow  water  and  broad  daylight 
seemed  too  remote. 

The  refraction  of  light  in  water  can  cause  strange 
distortions  and  play  tricks  on  one’s  eyes— but  my  doubts 
were  soon  confirmed  when,  two  rod  lengths  away,  a 
tremendous  smallmouth  flung  himself  into  the  air  going 
east,  my  bug  flying  west.  I remember  gasping  in  awe  of 
his  size  and  guessing  that  a six  pound  scale  wouldn’t 
weigh  him.  After  the  waves  had  subsided— and  my  nerves 
—I  tried  to  reconstruct  the  situation. 

I imagined  that  the  big  bass  had  quietly  inhaled  the 
popper  while  my  back  was  turned— and  not  finding  it  to 
his  liking,  ejected  it  at  the  precise  moment  I made  my 
belated  strike,  hooking  him  in  the  dorsal.  How  else  could 
a bass  fin-hook  himself  to  a floating  bug  without  making 
a ripple? 

Anyway,  I finally  got  the  message  and  now  I like  to  fish 
a popper  half  and  half:  sometimes  quietly  and  sometimes 
loud.  It  makes  a nice  change  of  pace  and  it’s  surprising 
how  often  a good  bass  will  pick  up  the  popper  while  it’s 
just  sitting  there. 

The  silent  treatment  seems  to  work  with  almost  any 
type  of  bug  that  presents  a plausible  silhouette,  both  in 
lakes  and  streams.  Dragonflies  occasionally  become  water- 
bound,  making  themselves  easy  prey  for  cruising  bass. 
And  several  times  I have  seen  a leopard  frog  coasting 
down  a riffle  like  a kid  on  a toboggan  slide.  It’s  a comical 
sight  but  I couldn’t  help  questioning  the  folly  of  such 
a caprice  in  view  of  the  ever-present  possibility  of  a wait- 
ing bass  at  the  base  of  the  riffle,  watching  for  whatever 
the  current  might  bring  him. 

In  the  fall  of  1963  my  wife  and  I were  fishing  the 
Allegheny  at  a place  where  the  river  is  split  by  an  island 
a quarter-mile  long.  A heavy  riffle  spills  into  the  channel 
on  the  west  side,  broadening  out  to  a swift,  smooth-topped 
run  extending  to  the  end  of  the  island.  The  afternoon  sun 
hides  early  behind  the  steep  mountainside  and  this  side 
of  the  river  is  in  deep  shade  long  before  evening. 

My  Spread-Wing  popper  was  cast  up  into  the  riffle 
and  allowed  to  drift  naturally,  like  a dry  fly.  On  the  second 
float  the  bug  coasted  into  the  flat  water  and  disappeared 
in  the  center  of  a heavy  swirl.  At  the  sting  of  the 
hook  a slugging  heavyweight  exploded  from  the  water 
and  eventually  I landed  my  best  smallmouth  of  the  season. 

Bass  in  hard-fished  waters  sometimes  get  wise  to  the 
multi-toned  pops  and  gurgles  covering  the  surface  when 
fishermen  get  down  to  business  with  their  floating  bugs 
and  lures.  One  evening  last  summer  I fished  a small  pond 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  land  and  release  fourteen 
respectable  largemouth  bass  in  a couple  of  hours  of  fishing. 
I was  using  a frog  popper  with  jointed  hair  legs,  and 
while  the  bass  responded  to  the  conventionally  fished  bug, 
the  best  fish  took  quietly  before  any  motion  was  given 
the  popper. 

Most  of  us  tend  to  work  a bug  much  too  fast  and 
vigorously,  simply  because  we  like  to  hear  the  song  a 
popper  sings.  Bass  are  lazy  by  nature  and  prefer  not 
to  have  to  run  a footrace  for  their  dinner— even  if  the  music 
is  good.  Sometimes  all  it  takes  to  swing  the  deal  is  turn 
down  the  volume  and  slow  the  tempo.  Then  old  Microp- 
terus  can’t  keep  his  big  mouth  shut. 
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OPTOMIST  CLUB  OF  HARRISBURG  1964 


SCJCCESSFUl . 


FISHING 


PROJECT 


Photos  by  BILL  SMITH 


On  fifteen  different  days  during  July  and  August,  1964, 
the  Harrisburg  Optomist  Club,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Harrisburg  Recreation  Bureau,  brings  hours  of  fishing  en- 
joyment within  the  grasp  of  hundreds  of  Harrisburg  area 
youngsters.  And  to  many  children  who  spend  their  vaca- 
tions in  the  area. 

The  project  is  held  in  the  upper  lake  of  the  Italian  Lake 
Gardens  facing  Third  Street  at  Division  in  the  Capitol 
City. 

The  requirements  to  participate  are  simple.  Any  child 
under  16  years  of  age  is  permitted  to  fish  on  Tuesday 
evenings  from  6 to  8 P.  M.  and  Saturday  mornings  from 
8 A.  M.  until  noon. 

Each  child  must  register  his  name,  age,  address  at  the 
Optomist  Club’s  registration  booth.  Youngsters  are  issued 
a numbered  badge  which  must  be  worn  during  fishing 
hours.  Young  fishermen  must  provide  their  own  bait  and 
tackle. 

Supervision  and  help  is  provided  by  club  members  and 
something  new  has  been  added  this  season.  The  Harris- 
burg Chapter,  American  Red  Cross,  gave  aid  with  their 
station  wagon  on  duty  during  all  fishing  hours  at  the 
project.  In  case  of  accident  the  youngster  is  immediately 
treated  and  parents  are  notified  so  report  can  be  made  to 
the  family  physician. 

The  waters  of  Italian  Lake  provide  a fine  supply  of 
warm  water  fish,  both  in  size  and  variety:  channel  catfish, 
bullheads,  bluegills,  sunfish,  crappie,  rock  bass,  yellow 
perch,  carp  and  largemouth  bass.  Catfish  in  the  26-inch- 
class  and  bass'  in  the  18-inch-division  have  been  recorded. 

Each  year  the  project  registers  and  helps  school  over 
1,000  young  anglers  in  the  wonders  of  fishing  fun  and, 
above  all,  teaches  good  sportsmanship  and  conservation. 
It  also  puts  into  practice  the  top  endeavor  of  the  Harris- 
burg Optomist  Club,  their  motto  ...  “A  Friend  of  Youth.” 

At  least  four  major  prizes,  complete  fishing  outfits  are 
given  to  two  boys  and  two  girls  registering  the  biggest 
catch.  Prizes  are  awarded  annually  at  a luncheon  given 
the  winners  and  their  parents  in  September. 

O.  A.  Smith,  Jr.,  is  club  president  and  Robert  Fisher  is 
chairman  of  the  club’s  fishing  project. 


Look,  Mommy,  both  hands! 


Man,  it  was  easy! 


Thhhhuuuutttttt!  Melinda  Katz,  6V2,  registers  distaste  at  baiting  worm 
at  Harrisburg  Optomist  Club's  annual  fishing  project. 

— Harrisburg  Evening  News  Photo 
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COMM.  H.  S.  MINIER 
West  Branch  Motor  Boat  Assn. 


During  the  boating  season  I’ve  tried  to  spend  at  least 
one  Saturday  out  of  each  month  visiting  one  of  the  more 
popular  boating  areas  within  the  state  for  a first-hand 
report  on  the  activities  of  at  least  one  organized  boat  club 
in  that  section  of  the  Commonwealth. 

As  a result  one  of  my  July  trips  took  me  to  Williamsport 
where  the  West  Branch  Motor  Boat  Assn,  lays  claim  to 
being  the  only  organized  club  in  that  area. 

The  West  Branch  club  was  organized  about  1949  and 
has  a well  developed  launching  area  along  the  south  shore 
of  the  Susquehanna  River’s  west  branch,  at  the  foot  of 
Summer  Street,  Duboistown,  just  off  Rt.  654.  Non-mem- 
bers are  charged  a nominal  fee  to  use  the  launching  ramp, 
while  gasoline  and  oil,  as  well  as  parking  facilities,  are 
available. 

William  Bastian,  former  secretary  of  the  club  who  has 
since  retired  from  that  office  after  about  ten  years,  said 
the  club  has  about  80  senior  members  and  about  150  names 
on  the  associate  membership  roles.  The  former,  as  a rule, 
keep  their  craft  moored  at  the  club’s  dock  while  the  as- 
sociate members  trailer  their  craft  back  and  forth  on 
weekends. 

Membership  in  the  West  Branch  club  is  derived  bas- 
ically from  the  Williamsport  area.  South  Williamsport  and 
Duboistown,  but  some  associate  members  are  from  Port 
Treverton,  below  Selinsgrove,  and  as  far  south  at  Middle- 
town.  However  you  have  good  roads  to  Williamsport  and 
boat  trailering  is  no  problem. 

My  arrival  at  the  launching  site  found  the  river  level 
slightly  below  normal  but  there  was  still  plenty  of  water 
for  cruising  from  the  Hepburn  Street  dam  westward  and 


Robert  G.  Miller 


beyond  the  Arch  Street  bridge.  When  the  river  level  is 
normal.  I’m  told,  boaters  have  approximately  a 14-mile 
stretch  of  good  boating  water  and  those  fortunate  enough 
to  own  one  of  the  new  “jet”  powered  craft  can  travel  as 
far  west  at  Lock  Haven. 

Many  years  ago  Williamsport  was  one  of  the  logging 
centers  in  Pennsylvania  and  today  those  familiar  with  the 
river  warn  of  protruding  logs,  remnants  of  sunken  barges 
and  the  remains  of  the  old  “log  booms.”  The  later  were 
cribbing  made  of  logs,  filled  with  mountain  stone,  which 
extended  up  river  three  or  four  miles. 

The  only  remaining  evidence  of  the  “log  booms”  are 
piles  of  rock,  still  standing  despite  years  and  years  of  high 
water  and  ice,  which  are  seen  above  the  Arch  Street  bridge 
and  which  makes  it  advisable  for  the  transient  boatman  to 
“take  it  easy”  until  he  knows  his  way  around. 

Fortunately  the  West  Branch  organization  has  the  area 
well  marked  so  strangers  know  between  which  Arch  Street 
bridge  piers,  marked  with  squares  of  paint,  they  can  navi- 
gate and  where  they  can  operate  among  the  old  “log 
booms”  without  scraping  bottom  or  shearing  a pin. 

I also  noticed,  and  wondered  about,  a line  up  of  buoys 
anchored  off  shore  and  running  parallel  to  the  shoreline 
and  the  club  dock.  “They  were  installed,”  said  Joe  Beal, 
“to  indicate  the  location  of  the  channel.” 

These  buoys  serve  a two  fold  purpose.  Water  skiing  is 
confined  to  the  deep  water  beyond  the  buoys  (a  fall  in 
shallow  water  can  be  extremely  injurious)  and  it  prevents 
interference  with  craft  entering  or  leaving  the  dock  area. 

Most  clubs  today  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  acquir- 
ing enough  land  for  parking  automobiles  and  boat  trailers 
but  the  West  Branch  organization,  according  to  Comm. 
H.  S.  Minier,  “has  never  had  a parking  problem.” 

The  club  owns  9.9  acres  of  land,  with  an  east-west  river 
frontage  of  912  feet.  The  clubhouse  is  constructed  in  just 
about  the  center,  just  above  the  shoreline,  and  on  the  ex- 
treme west  end  is  a picnic  pavilion.  The  remainder  of 
the  land  is  nearly  level  with  plenty  of  room  for  several 
hundred  cars  and  trailers. 

Just  off  to  the  right  of  the  clubhouse  is  a long  catwalk 
leading  to  the  floating  dock,  a long,  wide  affair  with  indi- 
vidual mooring  areas  for  a large  number  of  craft  ranging 
in  size  from  14-foot  outboards  to  small  cruisers.  I should 
not  describe  the  latter  as  “small”  since  some  were  large 
enough  to  stand  the  stress  and  strain  of  open  water  boating. 

The  Susquehanna’s  west  branch,  particularly  in  the 
Williamsport  area,  is  becoming  quite  popular  as  a boating 
center. 

On  the  north  shore  of  the  river,  adjacent  to  the  Arch 
Street  bridge,  is  a Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 
launching  ramp  with  an  adjoining  bathing  area  and  picnic 
facilities.  This  strip  of  shoreline,  developed  for  the  use 
of  the  public,  is  nearly  a mile  long. 

Taken  on  a short  cruise  past  the  spot  by  Joe  Beal,  who 
incidentally  is  training  officer  of  the  newly  formed  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  Flotilla  in  that  area,  Joe  pointed 
to  the  large  number  of  youngsters  and  adults  splashing 
about  in  the  bathing  area  and  recalled  counting,  last 
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WEST  BRANCH  MOTOR  BOAT  ASSN,  docking  area  at  the  foot  of 
Summer  Street  in  Duboistown,  Pa. 


Fourth  of  July,  28  boats  anchored  along  the  shoreline 
while,  no  doubt,  the  occupants  enjoyed  a swim  or  picnic. 

The  remainder  of  the  shoreline  is  privately  owned  but 
much  of  it,  where  possible,  is  leased  on  a year  to  year  basis 
for  family  recreation.  Some  folks  put  up  a tent,  others 
erect  prefabricated  cabins  and  Joe  pointed  out  one  small 
tent-trailer  on  one  of  the  islands.  No  permanent  struc- 
tures are  permitted,  or  advisable,  since  each  spring  sees 
high  waters  covering  the  entire  shoreline. 

Incidentally  the  Pennsylvania  Power  & Light  Co.,  which 
has  done  much  to  promote  boating  by  providing  access 
areas  but  seldom  publicizes  the  fact,  has  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  providing  adequate  waters  for  boating  in  the 
Williamsport  area. 

To  do  this  PP  & L spent  thousands  of  dollars  to  repair 
the  old,  no  longer  used,  Hepburn  Street  dam  which  was 
built  about  1858  to  catch  the  logs  floating  down  river  to 
the  local  saw  mills.  The  utility  acquired  it  in  1937  from 
the  defunct  Susquehanna  Boom  Co.  and  used  it  as  a cool- 
ing water  supply  system  for  the  Williamsport  Steam  Elec- 
tric Station  which  was  retired  in  1954. 

High  water  and  ice  jams  gradually  whittled  away  at 
the  dam  and  even  though  it  was  no  longer  needed,  on 
completion  of  its  Sunbury  and  Martins  Creek  power 
plants,  PP  & L went  ahead  to  make  the  necessary  repairs 
which  resulted  in  the  backwaters  becoming  an  increasingly 
popular  recreational  center. 

Since  then  the  100-year-old  dam,  once  operated  by  the 
former  Lycoming  Edison  Co.  of  Williamsport,  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  deeded  to  the  state  as  of  Jan.  24,  1958. 

In  addition  PP  & L does  own  land  near  the  west  branch 
of  the  river  but  doesn’t  lease  it  for  family  camping  because 
the  land  is  not  suitable  for  development  along  these  lines. 

Getting  back  to  the  West  Branch  Motor  Club  Assn,  its 
current  officers,  in  addition  to  Commodore  Minier,  include: 
Ken  Bergren,  830  W.  Southern  Ave.,  South  Williamsport, 
secretary-treasurer;  and  George  Lunt,  dockmaster. 


Several  members  also  hold  membership  in  the  USCG 
Auxiliary,  Flotilla  59,  which  was  organized  last  year  and 
today  has  a total  of  44  members.  Marvin  Hartman,  Muncy, 
is  flotilla  commander,  with  Harry  Gehr,  Montoursville,  as 
vice  commander;  and  Beal,  an  old  timer  in  the  pleasure 
boating  fraternity,  as  training  officer. 

This  past  summer  the  G.  Henry  Frick  Boat  Club,  of  the 
Allentown  area,  received  an  additional  seven  acres  of  land 
along  the  Lehigh  River  under  an  unusual  lease  agreement 
with  PP  & L. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  lease  the  club’s  annual  rent  in- 
volves taking  children  from  the  Good  Shepherd  Home  for 
an  hour’s  ride  on  the  river.  The  youngsters  showed  up 
and  the  annual  rent  for  one  year’s  use  of  the  land,  located 
just  upstream  from  the  Hamilton  Street  dam,  was  paid 
during  the  third  annual  Greater  Lehigh  River  Silver  Cup 
Water  and  Sport  Show  sponsored  by  the  First  and  Sixth 
Ward  Oldtimers  Athletic  Assn. 

Representing  PP  & L at  the  occasion  was  William  C. 
McHenry,  Allentown  district  manager;  John  Smicker,  pres- 
ident of  the  boat  club;  and  Norman  W.  Sickles,  of  Em- 
maus,  district  fish  warden. 

Following  the  hour  long  cruise,  for  which  the  club  mem- 
bers provided  the  boats,  the  youngsters  were  treated  to 
refreshments  at  the  club  house. 

Capt.  William  R.  Sayer,  under  whose  guidance  45 
states,  including  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
established  boat  numbering  systems,  has  retired  from  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  following  a distinguished  career  in  the 
field  of  maritime  safety. 

The  captain  has  joined  the  office  of  Admiral  Haleit  C. 
Shepheard,  USCG  (Ret.),  Washington  representative  of 
the  National  Assn,  of  Engine  and  Boat  Manufacturers, 
and  will  carry  on  his  work  in  the  field  of  boating  safety 
in  behalf  of  the  NAEBM. 


GROUP  OF  YOUNGSTERS  from  the  Good  Shepherd  Home,  Allentown, 
prior  to  being  taken  for  an  hour's  ride  on  the  Lehigh  River  by  the 
G.  Henry  Frick  Boat  Club  in  accordance  with  an  unusual  lease  agree- 
ment with  the  Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light  Company.  The  utility 
granted  the  club  a year's  lease  of  seven  additional  acres  with  a 
boat  ride  for  the  children  as  the  rental  payment.  Present  for  the 
rental  payment:  William  C.  McHenry,  Allentown  district  manager, 
standing  on  the  left  in  boat;  John  Smicker,  boat  club  president;  and 
Norman  W.  Sickles,  right,  district  fish  warden,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  for  Lehigh  and  part  of  Berks  County. 
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Water  Sports  At  Raystown  Bam 


Raystown  Dam,  on  the  Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata 
River,  near  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  boasts  one  of  the  most  active 
water  sports  clubs  in  the  State.  With  headquarters  at 
Jim’s  Anchorage,  the  60  member  Raystown  Water  Ski 
Club  is  headed  by  Richard  Bayer  of  Altoona. 

The  Raystown  Water  Ski  Club  is  well  known  throughout 
Central  Pennsylvania  for  its  annual  water  ski  show  which 
is  presented  each  year  on  the  last  Sunday  in  August.  Co- 
operation by  the  area’s  newspapers  and  radio  stations  bring 
in  several  thousand  people  to  view  the  annual  professional- 
type  production. 

For  the  1964  season,  the  Ski  Club  planned  and  executed 
three  different  shows.  Extensive  planning  was  carried  out 
by  the  Club’s  officers  at  monthly  meetings  each  month 
during  the  winter  season.  A big  boost  in  facilities  came 
with  the  addition,  this  Spring,  of  a 1000  car  parking  lot 
constructed  and  paid  for  by  the  owner  of  Jim’s  Anchorage. 

The  first  show  of  the  season,  on  June  21st,  was  a “Boat 
Show  and  Parachute  Jump.”  On  hand  to  greet  the  spec- 
tators was  a line  of  thirty  new  1964  boats  and  a complete 
line  of  outboard  motors.  A German  Band  gave  a floating 
concert  from  a pontoon  boat  in  front  of  the  grandstands. 
Something  new  in  parachute  jumping  was  offered  when 
Karl  Striedieck,  State  College  jet  pilot  and  stock  car  driver, 
bailed  out  of  an  airplane  one  mile  high  over  the  dam 
and  parachuted  into  the  river  right  on  target.  Two  wait- 
ing rescue  craft,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  District  Fish 
Warden  Dick  Owens,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  had 
jumper  and  parachute  safely  to  shore  in  a matter  of 
minutes. 

A “Water  Sports  Parade”  was  presented  by  the  Club  on 
Sunday,  July  26th.  The  object  of  this  show  was  to  exhibit 
to  the  non-boaters  the  very  latest  in  water  sports  equip- 
ment. First  on  the  agenda  was  a boat  parade  with  an  ex- 
planation by  the  announcer  of  the  outstanding  features 
of  each  type  of  boat  and  motor  in  common  use  on  the 
Dam.  Especially  popular  were  demonstrations  of  surfing 
behind  an  inboard  and  the  use  of  hydrofoil  skiis.  The 
ever-present  clown  acts,  some  water  skiing  speciality  acts 
rounded  out  the  one  hour  and  forty  minute  program. 

Highlight  of  the  season  for  the  Raystown  Water  Ski 
Club  is  always  the  annual  water  ski  show,  presented  this 
year  on  Sunday,  August  30.  The  Club  is  extremely  proud 
of  the  fact  that,  of  the  slightly  over  400  American  Water 
Ski  Association  sanctioned  barefoot  skiiers  in  the  United 
States,  three  are  members  of  the  Raystown  Club.  Earl 
Flick,  State  College,  B.  J.  Filson,  Huntingdon,  and  D.  J. 
Shafer  of  Altoona,  are  all  holders  of  qualified  ratings  by 
the  A.W.A.  Their  ages  run  from  11  to  52  years  old  which 
is  rather  remarkable  in  itself.  Barefoot  skiing,  mixed 
doubles,  jumping,  the  slalom  cross,  tricksters,  shoe  skiis 
and  pretty  girls  in  costume  make  up  this  show.  Traditional 
closing  act  for  the  ski  show  is  the  always  thrilling  flight  by 
the  kite-man  who  soars  up  to  65  feet  in  the  air  behind 
the  towboat.  Billed  as  Flying  Fred,”  Fred  Schmithammer, 
of  Altoona,  is  in  his  second  year  as  pilot  of  the  big  red 
kite,  following  a succession  of  older  men  who  have  retired 
from  the  dangerous  sport. 


SKI  CLUB  MEMBERS  Kathy  Woodruff,  Cleveland,  O.,  and  Sally 
Strickler,  Huntingdon,  waiting  for  boat  to  be  gassed  up  for  practice 
run. 


FLYING  FRED  Schmithammer,  Altoona,  Pa.,  and  his  big  red  kite  pro- 
vide the  thrilling  climax  to  the  annual  Raystown  Dam  Water  Ski 
Show. 
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PRIZE  WINNING  PHOTO  taken  by  Dick  Brown  of  the  Centre  Daily 
Times,  catches  Kathy  Woodruff,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  losing  a button  off 
her  swim  suit. 


BILL  LINDSAY,  Huntingdon,  heaves  hard  on  the  ski  rope  as  he  gets 
too  much  slack  on  a slalom  run. 


SALLY  STRICKLER,  Huntingdon,  asks  . . . "Now  what  do  I do. 
Coach?" 


Commander  Edward  R.  Tharp 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
41  South  Office  Building 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Dear  Commander  Tharp: 


300  Circle  Drive 
State  College,  Pa.  16801 
August  3.  1964 


I have  just  finished  a term  as  president  of  the  Raystown  Water  Ski 
Club  and  I would  like  to  thank  all  the  people  who  have  made  this 
year  a most  pleasant  experience. 


Certainly  one  of  the  people  to  whom  I am  most  indebted  is  Dick 
Owens,  our  warden  in  the  Raystown  Dam  area.  He  has  been  most 
cooperative  In  events  held  by  our  Club , not  only  this  year  but  in 
previous  years  as  well. 


Aside  from  being  a gentleman  and  a darn  good  officer,  he  has 
proven  himself  to  be  a friend  to  all  the  folks  who  use  the  Dam . 

I have  been  in  police  work  and  have  been  associated  with  the  Game 
Commission,  so  I think  I can  speak  with  authority  when  I say  Dick 
Owens  is  a representative  of  the  Fish  Commission  you  people  can 
be  proud  of. 


Thanks  again  for  making  possible  this  most  pleasant  association. 


Most  sincerely, 

QjP  fO 


Earl  D.  Flick 


THREE  RIVERS  BOATING  GUIDE 

The  latest  edition  of  the  THREE  RIVERS  BOATING 
GUIDE  is  available  to  skippers  interested  in  a complete 
handbook  for  river  boaters,  including  charts  of  the  Al- 
legheny, Monongahela  and  Upper  Ohio  rivers.  New 
boaters,  especially,  will  fine  the  material  in  the  guide 
invaluable  as  a means  of  acquiring  that  feeling  of  security 
that  comes  with  knowing  what  comes  next.  Locks  and 
dams,  troublesome  to  many  boaters  of  the  area,  are  well 
handled  in  the  booklet.  Small  craft  facilities,  regulations 
applicable  to  equipment,  lights,  etc.,  are  all  easily  ex- 
plained including  tips  for  boating  safety.  The  section  on 
river  piloting  was  especially  interesting  to  this  old  skipper. 
Bv— Capt.  Jack  Ross,  711  Cottonwood  Drive,  Monroeville, 
Pa.,  15146.  $3. 

Attention  boat  show  enthusiasts— The  55th  National 
Motor  Boat  Show  has  been  scheduled  for  Friday,  Jan.  15, 
1965,  to  Sunday,  Jan.  24,  1965,  by  the  Show  Committee  of 
the  National  Assn,  of  Engine  and  Boat  Manufacturers. 

Joseph  E.  Choate,  NAEBM  secretary,  said  the  show  will 
be  held  for  the  ninth  consecutive  time  in  the  New  York 
Coliseum  and  is  expected  to  fill  all  five  floors  of  the  build- 
ing. 

The  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  also  a boating  educa- 
tion devotee  as  well  as  offering  search  and  rescue  assistance, 
reported  a total  membership  at  the  end  of  February  of 
22,319.  At  the  same  time  last  year  membership  stood  at 
21,721.  The  number  of  flotillas  in  the  auxiliary  increased 
during  a 12  month  period  from  766  to  798. 
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(?alC  'Bow 

By  GORDON  L.  STROBECK 


“HEAR  YE,  HEAR  YE,  HEAR  YE!  NOW  IS  THE 
TIME  FOR  ALL  GOOD  PENNSYLVANIANS  TO  GO 
A FISHING.  MARK  YE  WELL:  THE  SNOWS  ARE 
SOON  TO  COME,  RUT  THE  RASS  ARE  BITING! 
HEAR  YE,  Hear  Ye,  hear  ye  . . . 

As  the  imagined  voice  of  the  Town  Crier  fades  into  a 
distant  past  we  seem  to  hear,  with  it,  the  clanging  of  his 
bell.  All  of  our  news  was  once  announced  in  this  manner 
but  it’s  true ; the  bass  are  biting  in  favorite  Pennsylvania 
lakes  and  streams! 

Autumn  bass  fishing  is  always  fun,  but  it’s  also  the 
season  when  fishermen  turn  out  to  catch  some  whoppers 
which  “got  away”  in  those  muggy  days  last  Summer. 

No  more  waiting  for  idle  fish  to  strike,  but  we  do  need 
to  angle  in  the  right  spots,  since  Fall  angling  calls  for  a 
much  different  approach,  especially  on  lakes  where  you 
can’t  use  a motor. 

“Where  are  these  ‘spots,’  ” you  ask? 

Well,  they’re  not  hard  to  find  when  the  trees  begin 
to  shed  their  leaves.  In  fact,  chances  are  you’ve  been 
overlooking  some  mighty  fishy  holes  just  by  avoiding  the 
weed  beds  for  it’s  here  you  are  apt  to  find  some  of  the 
biggest  bass. 

As  Winter  nears  and  the  air  becomes  more  and  more 
chilly,  it  becomes  harder  to  row,  and  there  seems  to  be 
less  water  for  you  to  fish— or  so  you  think— for  you  are 
actually  struggling  along  in  some  fine  angling  waters. 

Usually,  as  the  weeds  creep  out  onto  the  lake,  the  trees 
will  shiver  their  curled,  brown  leaves  on  the  waters,  which 
scud  before  the  wind  like  miniature  sailboats.  Some  bump 
into  the  red-flecked  lily  pads;  obstacles  to  their  way. 

Many  anglers  consider  fishing  the  weeds  in  the  Autumn 
a total  waste  of  their  time,  effort,  and  sometimes  lures. 
It  s true  that  you  can’t  usually  use  your  favorite  plug  in 
the  weed  beds  (if  its  fitted  with  treble  hooks).  Weedless 
spoons,  with  but  a single  hook,  seem  to  work  best;  don’t 
be  surprised  if  the  lake  seems  to  erupt  when  you  use  a 
Silver  Spoon  in  the  weeds,  and  you’ll  be  able  to  go  home 


with  a SMILE  on  your  face. 

When  approaching  large  patches  of  leaves,  which  seem 
to  be  attached  to  big  weed  beds  remember,  these  might 
be  temporary  “bass  havens”;— fish  them!  It’s  a good  idea 
to  keep  in  mind  the  very  weeds  you  are  so  reluctant  to 
angle  might  be  the  more  permanent  “homes”  of  big  bass. 

So,  why  not  fish  just  where  your  boat  is  “stuck”  in  the 
weeds?  You  won’t  need  to  bother  with  an  anchor  and  the 
odds  may  be  with  you  instead  of  the  bass. 

I tired  of  rowing  through  an  “overworked”  lake,  one 
day,  and  tied  on  a weedless  spoon— directly  to  the  mono- 
filament—and  it  wasn’t  long  before  I felt  the  sock  of  a 
big  bass.  My  rod  bent  clockwise  and  then  I knew:  In 
the  Autumn,  big  fish  make  their  homes  in  the  weed  beds! 

If  you  happen  to  be  near  lily  pads  or  some  clear  spots, 
you’ll  find  that  poppers  (“chuggers”)  worked  near  the 
pads,  and  skitterers  (propeller  types),  moved  rapidly 
across  the  lake  near  the  leaves  are  often  producers  of 
big  bass. 

Successful  bass  catchers  should  plunk  their  poppers 
near  the  red-flecked  lily  pads  where  leaves  are  apt  to 
gather  in  bunches.  Let  your  lure  sit  for  about  a minute, 
then  jerk  your  rod  tip  after  winding  the  reel  a few  turns. 

If  nothing  happens,  repeat  in  other  spots.  Sometimes  fish 
will  follow  your  lure  a long  way,  so  keep  a taut  line. 

When  there  is  a nip  to  the  air  and  warm  clothing  is 
needed,  you’ll  usually  find  the  whoppers  in  the  shallows  | 
of  coves.  There  is,  however,  an  important  difference: 

In  the  Fall  the  bass  seem  to  like  the  coves  in  the  daytime 
as  well  as  at  night. 

I’ve  seen  many  an  autumn  fisherman  catch  his  limit 
merely  by  trolling  top-water  lures  back  and  forth  over 
the  “channels,”  just  beyond  the  heavy,  brown  weed  beds; 
splashy  plugs  seem  to  work  the  best. 

So  it’s  wise,  indeed,  to  heed  the  message  brought  by 
the  fanciful  Town  Crier.  Go  out  and  get  ’em  in  the  weeds 
before  winter  catches  up  to  us.  Remember,  too,  it’s  the 
“Last  Call  for  Bass.” 
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BULLHEADS 


By  ALBERT 

My  introduction  to  the  bullhead  or  horned  pout  took 
place  at  a very  impressionable  age.  With  my  father  I 
visited  the  farm  of  an  uncle  and  his  claim  on  my  memory 
included  the  ownership  of  a yoke  of  wall-eyed  oxen, 
a fund  of  exciting  hunting  stories  and  a farm  pond.  As 
we  sat  in  the  shade  of  an  overhanging  willow  at  the 
edge  of  the  water  I saw  for  the  first  time  a milling  black 
cloud  of  tiny  fish  guarded  by  two  larger  shadows.  My 
father  improvised  tackle  consisting  of  a bent  pin  hook,  a 
cord  string  line,  a rod  of  the  willow  branch  and  produced 
red  worms  for  bait  by  rolling  back  the  sod  at  the  edge 
of  the  pond. 

Within  minutes  I captured  my  first  catfish,  admired 
its  ugliness,  and  pricked  my  hand  on  the  sharp  dorsal 
spine.  After  learning  respect  for  this  prolific  fish  I caught 
a dozen  and  was  permitted  to  carry  them  home  in  a sap 
pail. 

My  father  split  them  down  the  back,  clipped  all  the 
fins,  then  removed  the  hide  with  a pair  of  pliers.  My 
mother  rolled  them  in  seasoned  meal  and  fried  them  to 
a golden  brown  that  made  eating  them  a pleasure.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  my  affection  for  them  has  increased  with 
the  years? 

The  catfish  is  built  on  strictly  utilitarian  lines  yet  he 
has  the  attractiveness  that  the  philosopher  expressed  as, 
“The  beauty  of  perfect  ugliness.”  His  wide  straight  mouth 
engulfs  anything  his  sensitive  barbules  locates  in  the  line 
of  edibles,  and  his  digestive  organs  turn  into  delicious  flesh. 

In  spite  of  their  appearance  bullheads  are  very  gentle, 
attentive  parents.  When  spring  sets  the  stage,  bullheads 
seek  the  shallows  and  prepare  a nest.  They  dig  a cavity 
under  an  old  log,  beside  a stone  or  even  appropriate  an 
abandoned  muskrat  den. 

When  the  water  has  warmed  to  65  degrees  the  female 
deposits  from  two  to  six  thousand  eggs.  These  are  care- 
! fully  guarded  by  the  male.  He  sweeps  the  nest  clear 
of  silt,  drives  away  intruders  including  his  mate  and  gen- 
erally assumes  the  household  duties.  When  the  young 
hatch  he  continues  to  care  for  them  until  they  are  nearly 
two  inches  in  length.  Occasionally  after  the  young  are 
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hatched  he  allows  his  mate  to  return  and  share  the  guard- 
ianship of  the  brood. 

Traditionally,  catfish  are  caught  with  a cane  pole  using 
worms  for  bait.  But  more  sport  is  derived  from  the  use 
of  light  tackle.  A float  that  holds  the  bait  just  off  the 
bottom  and  a split  shot  to  hold  it  vertical,  are  required. 

If  variety  is  the  spice  of  life  then  bullhead  baits  certainly 
are  “spicy”  in  more  than  one  sense.  Some  of  the  favorites 
with  the  experts  are  soured  clams,  rancid  meat,  spoiled 
liver,  blood  clots,  high  chicken  entrals,  soap  and  pieces 
of  sponge  rubber  soaked  in  the  extract  of  the  above  items 
either  singly  or  in  combination.  Believe  me,  old  Mr. 
Whiskers  will  devour  it  with  the  appreciation  of  a gourmet. 

If  you  have  difficulty  in  catching  bullheads  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  satisfy  your  appetite,  allow  me  to  reveal  a 
deep,  dark  secret.  . . . 

My  father  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  his  sons  that 
we  must  utilize  the  products  of  the  chase  and  never  must 
we  kill  for  the  sake  of  killing.  Now  a young  woodchuck 
is  passable  when  properly  prepared,  but  a battle  scarred 
old  warrior  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Here  is  a plan 
of  disposal  that  will  salve  the  conscience  of  the  gunner 
who  bags  one  that  is  too  old  for  the  table. 

Dress  the  carcass  and  grind  it  into  chuck-berger.  Ripen 
it  for  a day  or  two  then  scatter  it  in  your  favorite  catfish 
water  for  a day  or  a week  before  you  wish  to  fish.  The 
whiskery,  flat  heads  will  congregate  to  feed  on  the  banquet 
you  have  so  thoughtfully  provided.  After  they  have  grown 
accustomed  to  feeding  in  this  spot,  choose  a warm,  damp 
evening  and  stealthily  visit  the  spot.  Two  rods  complete 
with  bobbers,  a can  of  your  favorite  bait  and  a damp 
gunny  sack  to  hold  your  captives,  complete  your  equip- 
ment. An  hour  or  two  will  furnish  the  basic  ingredients 
for  a fish  fry.  Secrecy  is  necessary  lest  others  find  and 
plunder  your  chum  spot. 

You  may  not  appreciate  his  looks,  you  may  deplore  his 
appetite,  you  may  be  pricked  by  his  spines  but  he  will 
pique  your  curiosity,  fill  some  of  your  leisure  hours  and 
delight  vou  at  the  table.  Gentlemen,  I give  you  the 
BULLHEAD. 
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from  the  Streams 


Every  Tuesday  and  Friday  I pick  up  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  and  read  about  the  nice  fish  being  caught  in  different 
areas  of  western  Pennsylvania.  I refer  to  the  “Fishing  Well” 
written  by  Jimmy  Jordan.  In  the  July  31  issue  there  was  a pic- 
ture of  a fisherman  from  Oil  City  holding  a stringer  of  four 
smallmouth  bass  all  over  21  inches  in  length.  The  caption  states 
they  were  caught  in  Tionesta  Reservoir  which  is  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Tionesta,  Pennsylvania,  not  in  Canada.  After  viewing 
all  the  good  bass-walleye-musky  fishing  in  the  Tionesta  area, 
I think,  on  my  vacation,  I shall  fish  right  around  Tionesta 
rather  than  take  a chance  on  variable  Canadian  fishing. 

-BERNARD  D.  AMBROSE  (Elk). 

I came  upon  a family  fishing  at  Koon  and  Gordon  lakes.  I 
noticed  members  of  the  family  were  teasing  the  lady  of  the 
group  and  I could  tell  she  was  quite  disturbed.  They  had 
several  nice  trout,  I remarked  about  the  fish,  received  response 
from  all  but  the  lady.  Finally,  her  husband  said,  “Ask  her 
about  her  ‘patience’.  ” It  so  happened  the  main  road  was 
closed  to  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes  but  opened  to  a small  town 
named  PATIENCE,  a sign  along  the  road  said  so.  The  lady 
felt  it  meant  that  if  you  had  “patience”  you  would  be  per- 
mitted to  drive  the  road.  Instead  of  taking  one-half  hour  from 
Bedford  to  the  lakes,  it  took  two  hours  of  patience  to  reach 
the  fishing  territory.” 

—District  Warden  WILLIAM  MclLNAY  (Bedford). 

During  the  month  of  July  I had  the  opportunity  to  check 
many  of  our  streams  for  the  results  of  bass  spawning.  This 
appears  to  be  the  best  year  for  reproduction  of  bass  in  my 
memory.  Many  of  our  streams  and  the  Juniata  River  in  par- 
ticular, has  a tremendous  number  of  small  fingerling  small- 
mouth bass.  The  growth  of  these  fingerlings  is  real  good  and 
they  should  attain  good  size  before  the  1964  season  closes. 

-Southcentral  Regional  Warden 

Supervisor  HAROLD  CORBIN 

Where  there  is  a will  there  must  be  a way  for  Wayne  County 
anglers.  It  has  been  said  Kokanee  salmon  are  hard  to  catch 
and  it  takes  a special  kind  of  angler  to  catch  them.  Well, 
Wayne  County  fishermen  found  the  way.  Catches  up  to  40 
a day  are  being  taken  at  Upper  Woods  Pond.  Anglers  are 
taking  them  in  25  to  35  feet  of  water  with  garden  worms 
and  chumming  with  Velveeta  Cheese  balls  made  with  bread 
to  hold  them  together.  Other  fishermen  are  using  boughten 
fish  food  made  in  the  form  of  pellets.  Chum,  then  fish  with 
worms  or  nitecrawlers. 

-District  Warden  HARLAND  F.  REYNOLDS  (Wayne). 

Although  Pine  Creek  is  generally  known  for  its  trout  fishing, 
it  is  also  a fine  stream  for  smallmouth  bass.  I have  seen  some 
fine  catches  of  smallmouth  taken  the  past  month  even  though 
the  stream  was  very  low  and  clear.  Good  fishermen  know  the 
water,  work  the  deep  holes,  and  springs  near  the  mouths  of 
tributary  streams. 

—District  Warden  RAYMOND  HOOVER  (Tioga). 

Anglers  have  been  catching  eels  in  Acre  Lake  but  a 36-incher 
caught  by  Edward  Schultz,  Scranton,  was  the  largest  Deputy 
Game  Protector  Heath  and  I have  checked  to  date.  While 
patrolling  Acre  Lake,  we  spoke  to  a cottage  owner.  He  would 
like  to  have  all  beavers  removed  from  the  lake.  Reason: 
Beavers,  not  satisfied  with  cutting  down  trees  and  shrubs  on 
the  property,  commenced  to  chew  up  the  owner’s  styrofoam 
boat  dock.  —District  Warden  WALTER  G.  LAZUSKY 

(Lackawanna— S.  E.  Susquehanna). 


Recently  I attended  as  a representative  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  the  Sixth  National  Boy  Scout  Jamboree  held 
at  Valley  Forge.  My  duty  was  to  instruct  the  boys  in  10 
different  conservation  field  projects  including  fresh  water,  salt 
water,  arid  lands,  geology,  park  service,  backyard  conservation, 
forestry,  soils,  weather  and  watersheds.  At  the  beginning  of 
each  tour  we  would  hold  an  orientation  period.  Keeping  tabs 
on  each  group  I instructed,  I found  I had  guided  and  in- 
structed approximately  800  boys  plus  their  adult  leaders  rep- 
resenting 14  different  states  and  three  foreign  countries.  My 
two  weeks  there  was  one  of  my  finest  experiences. 

-District  Warden  BERNARD  AMBROSE  (Elk). 

Recently  on  a Sunday,  I stopped  at  the  Potter  County  Anglers 
Club  nursery  and  I was  amazed  to  see  the  number  of  visitors. 
I talked  with  some  of  the  club  members  and  they  thought 
the  nursery  had  become  one  of  the  big  attractions  in  Potter 
County.  Very  few  people  stop  without  joining  the  club  or 
giving  a donation  to  help  keep  the  project  going.  From  the 
original  125  members  the  club  has  grown  to  a membership  of 
2000.  It  proves  that  if  you  use  the  sportsman’s  dollar  for  some- 
thing constructive  to  improve  fishing  and  hunting  in  the  area, 
gaining  memberships  is  no  problem. 

—District  Warden  KENNETH  ALEY  (Potter). 

This  past  month  I witnessed  something  new  in  fishing  “hard- 
to-get-to”  places.  Two  young  fellows  wanted  to  fish  Chapman 
dam  out  in  the  center  but  had  no  boat.  They  tied  both  of 
their  lines  to  one  bait  and  then  they  each  got  on  a side  of 
the  dam  and  pulled  the  bait  back  and  forth.  Result— a lot  of 
pullin’  and  fun  but  no  fish! 

-District  Warden  KENNETH  G.  COREY  (Warren). 


JIM  THORPE  ANGLER 
CATCHES  COUSIN'S  FISH 

Miss  Betty  Neast,  Heights  resident,  a member  of  the  Jim 
Thorpe  Area  Joint  High  School  faculty,  went  fishing  at  Lake 
Harmony  on  Friday,  July  24. 

She  made  a strike  and  started  reeling  in,  but,  unfortunately, 
she  lost  her  spinning  lure  in  the  process.  She  accepted  it 
philosophically,  as  any  good  adherent  of  the  sport  made  famous 
by  Isaak  Walton  would,  taking  solace  in  knowing  she  might 
have  had  a big  one— the  “one  that  got  away,”  that  is. 

Yesterday,  her  cousin,  J.  Keith  Neast,  also  of  the  Heights, 
was  fishing  in  the  same  general  area  of  the  lake,  off  Roy 
Mohrbach’s  dock.  Mohrbach,  a native  of  Nesquehoning,  now 
resides  in  Stroudsburg,  being  a former  Carbon  County  court 
stenographer. 

Suddenly,  Neast  felt  his  line  grow  taut  and,  being  a skilled 
angler  with  many  years  of  experience,  he  slowly  pulled  in  the 
fish— a 15-inch  largemouth  bass,  having  used  a bass  bug  as 
lure. 

Upon  closer  examination  he  found  cousin  Betty’s  lure  was 
caught  in  the  gill  cover  of  the  bass.  Hence,  it  was  the  same 
one  which  took  her  “spinner”  11  days  ago. 

This  unique  story  in  regional  fishing  history  ends  on  an 
interesting  note.  Keith  kept  the  fish  but  Betty  gets  her  lure 
back,  so  she  can  try  again.— From  Jim  Thorpe  Times  News. 

O O O 

Man’s  future  progress  is  bound  up  in  his  ability  not  only  to 
change,  but  also  to  conserve  his  environment.— Natl.  Parks 
Magazine. 
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IN  MEMORIAM  OF  LELAND  E.  CLOOS 

Mr.  Cloos  was  born  March  10,  1902.  After  grad- 
uating from  Wellsboro  High  School  he  started  work- 
ing for  the  railroad.  On  May  16,  1935  he  was 
appointed  fish  warden  for  Tioga  County  in  which 
capacity  he  served  until  his  retirement  July  1,  1964. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  the  former  Cassie  K. 
Hornsby  and  a son  Drexel  H.  Cloos  of  Fort  Collins, 
Colorado. 

Mr.  Cloos  had  been  hospitalized  in  the  spring  of 
this  year,  but  seemed  to  be  recovering  very  well. 
His  passing  came  suddenly  the  night  of  July  14. 

Mr.  Cloos  was  considered  a very  rugged  individual 
in  his  younger  life.  He  had  the  respect  of  his  fellow 
officers  and  was  a fearless  law  enforcement  officer. 
His  sportsmen  friends  and  the  personnel  of  the  Fish 
Commission  extend  their  sympathies  to  his  widow 
and  son. 


LOOK  UP 

Some  people  pass  through  this  wonderful  world 
And  never  look  up  at  the  sky  . . . 

It's  nothing  to  them  that  the  lark  sings  there 
While  the  great  white  clouds  sail  by. 

It's  nothing  to  them  that  the  millions  of  stars 
Weave  a silver  web  at  night  . . . 

They  do  not  know  of  the  hush  that  falls 
When  the  dawn  gives  birth  to  light. 

Oh,  pity  the  people  with  all  your  heart, 

Who  never  look  up  at  the  sky  . . . 

So  many  beautiful  sights  they  miss 
As  the  pageant  of  God  goes  by. 

—Author  Unknown 
e e a 

Aquatic  reptiles,  birds  and  mammals  share  the  waters  of  the 
world  with  fish,  but  fish  outnumber  them  all  as  genera,  species, 
and  individuals.  Fish  have  three-fourths  of  the  world’s  surface 
for  their  hunting  grounds. 


NICK  CASILLO,  POPULAR  ANGLER 
WRITER,  IS  DEAD 

Nicholas  R.  Casillo,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  sportsman,  out- 
door writer  and  biology  teacher  died  at  his  home  on  July 
28.  He  was  65. 

Nick,  as  he  was  affectionally  known  to  the  outdoor  writ- 
ing fraternity,  wrote  “Outdoor  Rambles”  for  the  New 
Castle  News  for  nearly  twenty  years.  His  fine  articles  and 
stories  have  appeared  in  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  for  more 
than  two  decades. 

He  was  a graduate  of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire 
and  went  to  New  Castle  after  serving  as  a salmon  trap 
recorder  in  Alaska.  He  was  a well  known  lecturer  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and  a naturalist  at  the 
Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Museum.  He  wrote  more  than 
1000  articles  for  many  outdoor  magazines  and  scientific 
journals.  He  was  born  in  Keene,  N.  H.,  April  14,  1899 
and  married  the  former  Irene  Critchlow.  He  served  in 
World  War  I. 

The  Pennsylvania  Angler  and  his  many  friends  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  pay  tribute  and  farewell 
to  a distinguished  writer  and  fine  gentleman. 

NEW  TROUT  REARING  PROGRAM 
AT  WEST  CHESTER 


BUCKETS  OF  TROUT  fingerlings  go  into  West  Chester  Fish  and  Game 
Association's  new  pond.  Assisting  in  project  are,  left  to  right, 
Godfrey  Studenmund,  association  president;  Tony  DiStefano,  special 
fish  warden;  Charles  H.  Andress,  chairman  of  the  club's  fish  com- 
mittee; Ray  Bednarchik,  district  fish  warden,  and  Fred  Dutt,  club 
secretary. 

The  West  Chester  Fish  and  Game  Association  has  begun 
operation  of  a trout  rearing  project  including  a pond  con- 
structed with  club  monies  and  manpower  in  cooperation 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  The  pond, 
located  near  Paradise  Farm,  Downingtown  R.D.  2,  re- 
ceived 5,000  rainbow  trout  fingerlings. 

Club  members  worked  hard  constructing  the  rearing 
pen  which  is  lined  with  railroad  ties  and  fed  by  a spring. 
The  pond  measures  40  feet  by  12  feet  and  is  fed  at  the 
rate  of  283.5  gallons  a minute. 

Fish  Commission  personnel  tested  both  water  tempera- 
ture and  rate  of  flow.  Under  the  cooperative  trout  nursery 
plan,  the  club  is  responsible  for  the  feeding,  health  and 
general  care  of  the  fish  as  well  as  stocking  them  in  streams 
open  to  public  fishing.  The  rapid  growth,  typical  of  rain- 
bow trout,  indicates  the  fish  may  reach  legal  size  and 
over  in  time  for  the  1965  trout  season  opening. 
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Jh*  AJbdunq  o$  pA/i  oh 
how  U all  JdcUitsud 


By  KEEN  BUSS 
Fishery  Biologist 

The  first  recorded  experiment  in  bass  transportation  and 
stocking  occurred  over  a hundred  years  ago,  when,  in 
1850,  twenty-seven  largemouth  bass  were  moved  by  S.  T. 
Tisdale  of  Massachusetts  from  Saratoga  Lake,  New  York, 
to  Agawan,  Massachusetts.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
trend  and  the  introduction  of  new  species  of  fish  soon 
became  popular.  By  1889,  Mr.  G.  Brown  Goode,  Com- 
missioner of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  wrote,  “.  . . 
through  private  enterprise  and  the  labour  of  State  com- 
missioners, nearly  every  available  body  of  water  in  New 
England  and  the  United  States  has  been  filled  with  these 
fish  (bass)  and  in  1877  they  were  successfully  carried  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  This  movement  has  not  met  with  uni- 
versal approval,  for  by  the  ill-advised  enthusiasm  of  some 
of  its  advocates  a number  of  trout  and  bream  have  been 
destroyed,  and  complaints  are  heard  that  the  fisheries  of 
certain  rivers  have  been  injured.  The  general  results, 
however,  have  been  beneficial.” 

You  can’t  help  but  wonder  if  Mr.  Tisdale  ever  imagined 
just  what  he  was  starting  and  if  Mr.  Goode  realized  that 
this  was  only  the  beginning. 


fflaagL  JjJtllsL  §ndiajL 

The  son  of  one  of  our  friends  would  like  to  be  an  Indian 
when  he  grows  up.  One  day  when  we  were  visiting  them 
his  father  offered  to  show  David  how  to  gain  practical 
experience  in  learning  to  be  a “proper”  Indian. 

“Go  scout  the  creek  bed  to  see  if  it  is  deep  enough  for 
the  fish  to  come  up  in  it  to  spawn,”  his  father  said. 

David  went  to  the  creek  and  stood  a long  time  peering 
down  into  its  depths. 

When  he  came  back  his  father  winked  at  my  husband 
and  asked,  “How  much  water,  David?  Can  the  fish  get 
through  there?” 

David  looked  thoughtful.  Then  slowly  he  said,  “Well 
. . . if  they  back  up  into  the  lake  far  enough  and  take  a 
run  at  it  . . . and  if  they’re  a pan  fish  and  lay  on  their 
sides,  they  might  just  make  it!” 


-MRS.  CLOVER  ALLEN. 


BROAD  GRINS  are  obvious  on  faces  of  eight-year-old  James  Clark, 
left,  and  David  Fidati,  nine,  of  Scranton,  Pa.  This  fine  25-inch 
rainbow  trout  was  landed  in  a cooperative  effort  of  the  pair  from 
Lake  Winola.  Davey  was  fishing  off  the  end  of  a dock  with  worms 
and  hooked  a small  bullhead.  Along  came  the  big  rainbow  and 
gobbled  the  bullhead.  After  the  commotion  and  smoke  cleared,  the 
prize  was  landed.— Scranton  Times  photo  by  Greskovic. 


—Call  Chronicle  photo 

DANDY  LARGEMOUTH  bass  caught  on  an  artificial  nitecrawler  by 
Willard  A.  Fritz,  Lehighton,  Pa.,  after  a fine  scrap,  was  21  inches 
long  and  weighed  7V2  pounds. 

CHANGING  FLIES 

It  used  to  be  that  dry  fly  fishermen  preferred  imitations  of 
aquatic  insects  in  the  summer,  but  not  so  any  more.  Accord- 
ing to  William  F.  Blades,  author  of  Fishing  Flies  and  Fly 
Tying  (Stackpole  Co.,  Harrisburg),  man-made  land  insects  are 
becoming  more  and  more  popular.  Since  aquatic  hatches  have 
pretty  well  spent  their  courses  by  the  time  hot  weather  sets  in, 
but  the  quantity  and  size  of  land-born  insects  is  on  the  increase 
during  this  season,  the  use  of  land  insect  imitations  follows  the 
natural  feeding  patterns  of  fish. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 
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PeHKtqlciOKia  /4k^Ic% 

rfuuvicU, 

tS  Daniel  Stahl,  Middletown,  Pa. — 30'/2-inch  walleye,  Susquehanna 
River  below  York  Haven,  Pa. 

oss  Sechrist,  Red  Lion,  RD  2,  Pa. — 31%-inch,  14-lb.,  13  ounce  catfish, 
Susquehanna  River  at  Long  Level,  Pa. 

homas  Booth,  Summerdale— 36-inch,  18-lb.  channel  catfish— Susque- 
hanna River  near  York  Haven  Dam. 

ev.  Ralph  Eberle,  Dryville,  Pa.— 25Vi-inch,  5 lb.,  4 oi.  pickerel— 
Peck's  Pond,  Pike  County. 

filliam  S.  Fisher,  Milford,  Pa.— two  chain  pickerel— 26  inches,  4’/2 
lbs.,  and  26’/2  inches,  S lbs.— Mud  Pond,  Pike  County. 

dward  Wilson,  Meadville,  Pa.— 39-inch  carp,  Pymatuning  Reservoir, 
Crawford  County. 

(en  Kopin,  Jr.,  Erie,  Pa.— 36'A-inch  northern  pike,  Presque  Isle  Bay, 
Erie,  Pa. 

ohn  Gast,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 15’/2-inch  bullhead,  Schuylkill  River, 
Philadelphia  County. 

Jorman  W.  Janowsky,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — 36'/2-inch  carp,  French 
Creek,  Crawford  County. 

)avid  Jenkins,  Scranton,  Pa. — 251^-inch  pickerel.  Heart  Lake,  Lacka- 
wanna County. 

Thomas  W.  Shupienis,  Masury,  Ohio— 38'/2  and  38-inch  carp  via  bow 
at  Conneaut  Marsh,  Crawford  County. 

Mathew  J.  Onderko,  Conneautville,  Pa. — 47’/2-inch  muskellunge  at 
Pymatuning  Reservoir,  Erie  County. 

Joe  Zipay,  Farrell,  Pa.— 40-inch  carp  at  Lake  Erie,  Erie  County. 

John  Stough,  York,  Pa.  — 16-inch  black  crappie,  Susquehanna  River  at 
Saginaw.  York  County. 

Rondy  L.  Andrews,  Walnutport,  Pa. — 19-inch  bullhead,  Delaware  River, 
Northampton  County. 

Kenneth  R.  Schreiber,  Burnham,  Pa. — 18’/2-inch,  3-lb.,  brook  trout, 
Laurel  Run,  Mifflin  Co. 

Nevin  W.  Fry,  York,  Pa.— 20  1/1 6-inch,  3-lb.,  15-oi.,  smallmouth  bass, 
Holtwood  Dam  Tailrace,  Lancaster  County. 

Walter  L.  Jewett,  Sr.,  Easton,  Pa.— 20>/4-inch,  5-lb.,  smallmouth  bass, 
Delaware  River,  Northampton  County. 

Clyde  L.  Herrmann,  Sharpsville,  Pa.— 48-inch,  27-lb.,  muskellunge, 
Pymatuning  Dam. 

Samuel  Faus,  Columbia,  Pa.— 30-inch,  12-lb.,  catfish,  Susquehanna 
River,  Lancaster  Co. 

Warrne  N.  Bell,  York,  Pa.— 21  1/1 6-inch,  4-lb.,  15  oz.,  smallmouth 
bass,  below  Holtwood  Dam,  York  County. 

David  Alley,  Ashtabula,  Ohio— 28%-inch,  10-lb.,  brown  trout,  Little 
Conneaut  Creek,  Erie  County. 

Kurt  German,  Kingston,  Pa.— 1 7’/2-inch,  2-lb.,  1-oz.  (Dressed),  Lacka- 
waxen  River,  Pike  County. 

Ardie  Plattner,  Meadville,  Pa.— 49-inch,  31 '/2-lb.  muskellunge— Sugar 
Lake,  Crawford  County. 

Michael  Versak,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 11 -inch,  l'/2-lb.  bluegill— Mountain 
Springs  Lake,— Monroe  County. 

Thomas  Edward  Keller,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— 37-inch,  26-lb.  carp— Presque 
Isle  Bay,  Erie  County. 

Kurt  Hoverter,  Steelton,  Pa.— 15-inch,  1-lb.,  10-oz.  crappie— Susque- 
hanna River,  Dauphin  County. 

John  Melnick,  Waterford,  Pa  — 30-inch,  83A-lb.  walleye— French  Creek, 
Erie  County. 

Charles  A.  Shelby,  Conneautville,  Pa.— 30-inch,  7'/2  lb.,  walleye— 
Pymatuning  Lake,  Crawford  County. 

Paul  Gretsky,  Heckscherville,  Pa.— 21  IWnch,  4’/4-lb.  smallmouth  bass, 
Susquehanna  River,  Dauphin  County. 

Harry  Crawford,  Laceyville,  Pa.— 16-inch,  2-Ib.,  3-oz.  bullhead,  Sus- 
quehanna River,  Dauphin  County. 

Fred  F.  Wendling,  Wescosville,  Pa. — 23-inch,  63A-lb.  largemouth  bass. 
Twin  Ponds,  Lehigh  County. 

Sam  Guaglianone,  Johnsonburg,  Pa.— 17-inch,  1-lb.,  15-oz.  (without 
insides),  brook  trout,  Twin  Lakes,  Elk  County. 

Norman  L.  Lightner,  Carlisle,  Pa.— 19-inch,  2’/2-lb.  brook  trout.  Big 
Spring,  Cumberland  County. 


ftoyhooiL  CbaijA. 

By  OWEN  PENFIELD  FOX 

MaNY  grownups  in  these  times  of  heavy  pressures  and 
anxieties  often  let  their  thoughts  wander  back  to  their 
childhood  days,  carefree  and  happy.  My  own  often  go 
back  to  the  days  on  a farm  with  broad  acres  yielding  a 
great  variety  of  vegetables  and  supporting  a good  wildlife 
population. 

The  high  hills  with  their  forest  growth  had  many  nut 
trees  and  there  were  long  stretches  of  hickory  rail  fences 
draped  with  a mass  of  thick  green  bushes,  wild  grapes  and 
green  briar  that  furnished  safe  havens  for  an  abundance  of 
bird  life. 

Nature  was  good  to  my  boyhood  farm.  When  the 
meadows  started  to  green  in  the  spring,  the  winding  brook 
that  twisted  and  cut  its  way  across  the  land  called  to  a 
boy  with  a willow  pole  and  a bent  pin  for  a hook  on  a 
line  to  come  catch  those  wild  native  trout. 

Time  has  erased  some  pleasant  memories,  but  I recall 
the  pond  at  one  end  of  the  farm  where,  as  the  days  of  fall 
started  to  show  a nip  of  frost,  the  muskrats  busied  them- 
selves building  dome-shaped  homes  of  grass  and  reeds. 
Sometimes  they  would  use  cornstalks  to  finish  off  the  tops 
of  the  dens  and  when  spring  came  and  the  days  began  to 
warm  the  rats  could  be  seen  playing  in  the  water  with 
their  young. 

I took  a great  delight  in  the  horses  on  the  farm,  one 
with  the  name  of  Pat  especially.  After  a hard  day’s  work 
in  the  fields  I would  take  him  down  to  the  muskrat  pond 
and  let  him  drink.  After  he  was  through  he  would  nudge 
me  with  his  head  to  get  started  if  I lingered  too  long  study- 
ing the  many  holes  in  the  mud  made  by  the  probing  wood- 
cocks hunting  worms  the  night  before. 


Kenneth  E.  J.  Smith,  Everett,  Pa.— 11 ’/4-inch,  1-lb.  rock  bass,  Raystown 
Branch  of  Juniata,  Bedford  County. 

Ronald  W.  Frymire,  S.  Williamsport,  Pa.— 20-inch,  4-lb.  bullhead,  Hills 
Creek  State  Park,  Tioga  County. 
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ARDENT  ANGLER  AT  @1 


VETERAN  ANGLER,  Mrs.  Sollie  Wadel,  Chambersburg,  Pa.  with  her 
favorite  rod,  poses  with  W.  W.  Britton,  an  old  friend,  and  Chief 
Enforcement  Officer,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 


“I  go  fishing  every  chance  I get,”  declared  Mrs.  Sallie 
Wadel,  81,  of  Chambersburg,  R.D.  2.  Up  until  several 
years  ago  Mrs.  Wadel  said  she  walked  a mile  or  more  down 
to  the  Conococheague  Creek  for  trout  but  now  slowed  by  a 
serious  operation,  prefers  to  fish  in  the  shade  of  Green- 
castle  Sportsman’s  lake. 

She  lives  alone  in  a house  by  the  side  of  the  road  sur- 
rounded by  a beautiful  old-fashioned  garden;  her  husband 
now  deceased  for  over  a decade,  was  also  a good  fisherman. 

When  asked  the  species  she  liked  best  to  catch  she 
quickly  replied,  “Sunfish!  . . They  are  the  best  tasting  fish 
that  swim.” 

Mrs.  Wadel  uses  a fiberglass  fly  rod  equipped  with  a 
casting  reel  and  monofilament  line.  She  likes  this  combina- 
tion because  she  claims  she  can  really  “feel”  when  the  fish 
are  hitting. 

Her  father  died  when  she  was  a young  girl  and  she  was 
hired  out  to  a family  on  a farm  in  the  Cumberland  Valley. 
In  between  the  hard  work  on  the  farm  she  managed  to  go 
fishing  at  every  opportunity.  There  are  few  streams  of  the 
area  she  has  missed  wetting  a line. 

When  the  weather  is  unfit  Mrs.  Wadel  likes  to  read 
about  fishing  in  the  outdoor  magazines  including  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler. 


FISHERMAN'S  LUCK 

The  Old  Man  went  out  fishin’  thru  the  ice  one  wintry  day, 

And  he  really  hit  it  luckyl 
Caught  a tub-full  on  the  bay. 

He  went  home  and  cleaned  a few  and  then  he  called  his 
friends. 

He  asked  them  if  they’d  like  some,  so’s  to  sorta  make 
amends. 

The  same  thing  they  all  answered  when  he  offered  them 
a mess: 

It  s so  nice  for  you  to  call  us.  If  they’re  cleaned,  we’ll  take 
some.  Yes.” 

O’Slats  Jack 
Jackson 


YOUNGSTERS  FIND  FISH  WILLING 
IN  MEADVILLE  DERBY 

Several  hundred  young  anglers  turned  out  for  the  Mead- 
ville  Area  Recreation  Commission  fishing  derby  held 
recently  at  Keystone  Ordnance  Ponds,  Meadville,  Pa.  The 
catch  consisted  of  bluegills,  sunfish,  catfish  and  an  oc- 
casional nice  bass.  A total  of  237  fish  were  reported. 

District  Wardens  Norman  Ely  and  Norman  Blum  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  were  official  weighers. 
Acting  as  judges  were:  Ken  P.  Williams,  managing  editor 
and  outdoor  writer  of  the  Meadville  Tribune;  Meadville 
Police  Chief  John  Holt;  and  Wallace  C.  Dean,  member 
and  former  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion. G.  Stewart  Hoffman,  recreation  commission  director 
aided  in  recording  the  catches. 


WHOPPER  BASS  caught  by  Gregg  Cares,  Meadville  while  fishing  the 
derby,  weighed  three  pounds,  one  ounce. 


— photos  by  E.  T.  Gray — Graphic  Arts 

WEIGHING  'EM  IN,  Norman  Blum  (left)  and  Norman  Ely  (right), 
district  fish  wardens,  record  catches  for  contestants. 
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LUD  HALLER,  Tionesta,  sponsors  an  area 
fishing  contest  each  year.  Shown  with 
him  is  Larry  Montgomery,  Butler,  Pa.,  with 
a stringer  of  smallmouth  bass,  all  over  21 
inches,  caught  in  Tionesta  Reservoir.  Photo 
by  Steve  Szalewicz. 


BASS  CATCH  by  Ron  Torok,  Burnham,  Pa., 
from  the  Juniata  River,  were  taken  on 
artificial  minnows;  largest  went  18  inches. 


HONORABLE  MENTION  largemouth  bass 
for  a Pennsylvania  Angler  Citation,  at  21 
inches,  4'/2  pounds  fell  short  of  the  Mini- 
mum length  required.  But,  it  is  a fine  fish 
taken  by  Eugene  Barnhart,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
from  Youghiogheny  Reservoir  on  spinning 
gear. 


TEN-YEAR-OLD  Ernie  Caldwell,  Jr.,  Coudersport,  displays  three  fine 
brown  trout  taken  from  the  Allegheny  River  on  worms.  The  fish, 
18,  14  and  13  inches,  were  entered  in  the  Potter  County  Big  Trout 
Contest— Potter  Enterprise  photo. 


NICE  WALLEYE,  26'/4-inches,  5 lbs.  10  oz.,  taken  by  Bob  Carolus,  Sr., 
Lewistown,  Pa.,  from  the  Juniata  River. 


YOUGHIOGHENY  catches  upheld  by  Bobby  Rease,  son  of  Charles 
Rease,  ranger  on  the  lake.  The  two  bass  measured  20  inches, 
weighed  4Vi  and  5 pounds;  the  walleye  was  22  inches  long  and 
weighed  three  pounds.  Reports  contend  this  the  best  year  for 
crappie,  northern  pike,  bass  and  walleye  since  the  lake  was  built. 

9 


WALLEYE  received  "Honorable  Mention"  for  a Pennsylvania  Angler 
Fishing  Citation,  caught  by  Edward  W.  Wimmer,  Easton,  Pa.,  in  the 
Delaware  River.  This  fine  fish  measured  27’/2  inches,  weighed  8 
pounds. 
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A GIFT  FOR  ALL  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 

fo  t&e  J rfetylen 


Enclosed  is  $ for  my  (new)  (Renewal) 

(Gift  Subscription) 

□ 1 year  (12  issues)  $2.00 

□ 3 years  (36  issues)  $5.00 

Please  send  to: 


Name 


Address 


Town  Zip  Code 

Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission 

Mail  to-PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Cash  sent  at  your  own  risk.  STAMPS  NOT  ACCEPTABLE. 


THIS  FINE  COLLECTION  OF  FIVE  17  x 11  COLOR 
PLATES  WITH  NOTES  ON  THE  COMMON  FISHES  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA  WILL  BE  SENT  AS  A GIFT  TO  ALL 
NEW  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  SUBSCRIBERS 

—ideal  for  framing  as  colorful  wall  decors  for  club 
room,  game  room  or  sportsman's  den.  Clip  and 
mail  coupon  right  now! 


WHAFS  WRONG  WITH  THE  FALLFISH 


When  we  are  trying  to  catch  other  fish  the  fallfish  can 
be  a nuisance,  that’s  true.  He  steals  our  bait  intended  for 
bass  and  chews  up  our  dry  flies  before  the  trout  can  get 
to  them. 

Nevertheless,  the  fallfish  is  a good  fish  to  know.  He 
is  common  in  many  Pennsylvania  streams,  he  strikes  bait, 
plugs,  spoons,  dry  flies,  wet  flies,  spinners,  streamers— 
nearly  anything  we  offer.  He  puts  up  a good  fight  on  light 
tackle,  and  is  good  eating  if  you  don’t  mind  the  bones. 
What’s  more,  he  is  a beautiful  fish.  Find  out  now  if  he  is 
found  in  any  streams  in  your  vicinity;  perhaps  you  are 
missing  some  good  fishing  close  to  home. 

Actually  a member  of  the  minnow  family,  big  fallfish 
sometimes  attain  a length  of  eighteen  inches,  although  the 
average  is  ten  or  twelve  inches. 

He  looks  somewhat  like  a sucker,  with  his  slim,  stream- 
lined body,  blunt,  bullet-shaped  head,  and  forked  tail. 
However,  the  mouth  is  large  and  placed  in  front  of  the 
head,  not  underneath. 

The  back  varies  from  brown  to  bluish  or  greenish  black. 
The  large  scales  on  the  sides  are  silver  with  a brassy 
tinge,  and  they  shine  like  polished  metal.  In  the  breeding 
season  the  males’  heads  are  roughened  with  little  points 
and  his  fins  turn  red. 

The  fallfish  fives  in  most  creeks  and  rivers  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  in  quite  a few  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state.  Being  fond  of  swiftly  moving  water  he  is  found 
in  many  trout  streams.  He  feeds  in  a variety  of  places, 
but  likes  to  fie  in  front  of  rocks  in  midstream  where  the 
current  brings  food  to  his  “doorstep.” 


Although  the  fallfish  can  be  caught  on  casting  tackle, 
a fly  rod  or  fight  spinning  tackle  is  even  more  fun.  Try 
floating  a dry  fly  over  a feeding  fallfish.  He  will  usually 
hit  it,  although  I’ve  seen  them  as  hard  to  please  as  trout. 

Fly  rod  spinners  are  good,  too,  but  it’s  hard  to  beat  the 
small  spoons  and  spinning  lures  made  for  ultra-light  spin- 
ning rigs. 

Once  hooked,  you’ll  find  the  fallfish  is  a good  fighter. 
If  one  gives  up  too  easily,  look  out.  He’ll  probably  make 
a wild  dash  for  freedom  just  as  you  are  about  to  land  him. 
But  whether  you  land  him  or  lose  him,  release  him  or 
eat  him,  I’m  sure  you’ll  agree  that  the  fallfish  is  well 
worth  fishing  for. 

DUCK  FEATHERS 

If  you  tie  your  own  flies,  now’s  the  time  to  talk  to  your 
duck  hunter  friends  and  ask  them  to  save  some  of  their 
duck  feathers  for  you.  The  finely  barred  flank  feathers 
from  wood  ducks,  mallards,  and  others  make  excellent 
rolled  fly  wings;  it’s  a simple  matter  to  just  pluck  them 
and  put  them  in  a bag.  Breast  feathers  from  many  ducks 
are  great  for  fan-wings. 

Wing  feathers  from  ducks  make  excellent  fly  wings. 
Just  cut  the  skin  and  tendons  at  the  last  joint  and  twist 
off  the  end  of  the  wing  that  contains  the  outer  feathers. 
These  primaries  are  the  ones  you  want.  Salt  the  butts  and 
hang  up  to  dry.  Keep  the  wings  in  pairs  so  you  can  cut 
matching  fly  wings  from  them.  Coot  primaries  also  make 
first  class  blue  dun  fly  wings. 


"But,  dear!  Why  must  we  try  for 
Fishing  Citation  right  now?" 


1' 

Don't  ask  us  lady— we  only  give  'em  out 
—but  anytime's  the  time  to  get  out  there 
and  try  for— 


/ 
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MINIMUM  CITATION  SIZES:  RULES: 


Species  of  Minimum  Length 

Species  of  Minimum  Length 

Species  of  Minimum  Length 

Fish 

in  Inches 

Fish  in  Inches 

Fish 

in  Inches 

American  Shad 

25  in. 

Catfish 

30  in. 

Northern  Pike 

36  in. 

Bluegill 

11  In. 

Crappies  (includes  black 

Rainbow  Trout 

27  in. 

Brook  Trout 

17  In. 

and  white) 

15  in. 

Rock  Bass 

11  in. 

Brown  Trout 

28  in. 

Eel 

40  in. 

Sheepshead 

25  in. 

Bullhead 

15  In. 

Fallfish 

18  in. 

Smallmouth  Bass 

20  in. 

Carp 

36  in. 

Lake  Trout 

30  in. 

Walleye 

30  in. 

Chain  Pickerel 

25  in. 

Largemouth  Bass 

23  in. 

fellow  Perch 

14  in. 

Muskellunge 

45  in. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  FISHING  CITATION 

The  Editor— Pennsylvania  Angler  Date 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  Magazine's  Fishing  Citation  with  the  inscribed 
data  listed  below: 


Fish  must  be  caught  in  Pennsylvania  public  waters 
by  legal  methods  during  seasons  open  for  the  tak- 
ing of  the  species  involved. 

Fish  must  be  measured,  weighed  and  recorded 
by  fishing  license  issuing  agent  or  tackle  store  i 
within  the  state  by  the  owner,  manager,  or  an  au- 
thorized agent  of  the  respective  establishment. 

Photographs  are  desirable  as  further  proof  of 
catch  but  are  not  required. 

Non-residents  as  well  as  residents  are  eligible  for 
citations  if  fish  are  caught  under  the  above  con- 
ditions. 

Only  fishing  citation  applications  received  within 
90  days  from  date  of  catch  will  be  honored. 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT 
PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 

FISCAL  YEAR  JULY  1,  1963, 

TO  JUNE  30,  1964 


By  JOHN  M.  SMITH,  Comptroller 


For  the  benefit  of  Pennsijlvania’s  anglers  and  sportsmen 
the  financial  transactions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1963 , and 
extending  through  June  30,  1964,  are  presented  in  detail 
in  the  following  statements,  charts,  and  schedules.  Ex- 
penditures made  by  other  departments  of  the  Common- 
wealth authorized  to  spend  monies  from  the  Fish  Fund 
are  included  in  order  to  show  a complete  record  as  to  the 
status  of  the  Fish  Fund. 

The  Fish  Commission  is  a self  supporting  organization 
which  receives  no  support  from  the  tax  revenues  of  the 
State.  The  operations  of  the  Commission  are  financed 
entirely  by  income  derived  from  the  sale  of  fishing  licenses, 
collection  of  fines  due  to  Fish  Law  violations , monies  re- 
ceived from  the  Federal  Government  under  provisions  of 
the  Dingell-Johnson  Act  whereby  the  Federal  Excise  Tax 
on  fishing  equipment  is  distributed  to  the  various  states 
and  territories , and  from  other  varied  activities  which  are 
listed  in  Schedule  11  of  this  report. 

To  assist  in  the  interpretations  of  the  schedules  con- 
tained in  this  report,  the  following  explanation  is  offered: 

Schedule  No.  I analyzes  the  cash  on  hand  as  of 
June  30.  1964.  This  schedule  shows  that  the 
accrued  liabilities  existing  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
period  result  in  a much  smaller  cash  balance 
than  the  original  amount  indicates. 

The  amount  of  $197,693.44  is  set  aside  for  the 


payment  of  Fish  Commission  commitments  to 
purchase  feed,  fuel,  materials  supplies,  rentals, 
utility  exvenses,  and  accrued  payrolls  which 
were  unpaid  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  period.  The 
Department  of  Revenue  is  authorized  by  law  to 
issue  all  fishing  lice7ises  and  Fish  Fund  monies 
are  appropriated  to  cover  the  required  expenses. 
The  sum  of  $865.05  is  reserved  to  cover  the 
outstanding  bills  for  this  activity. 

Since  the  greater  portion  of  the  Commission’s 
revenues  are  deposited  to  the  Fish  Fund  during 
the  last  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  provide  a sufficiently  large 
cash  reserve  at  the  start  of  the  fiscal  period  in 
order  that  adequate  funds  ivill  be  available  to 
permit  the  Commission  to  function  and  to  pay  its 
obligations  during  the  first  nine  months  when 
expenditures  exceed  revenues.  In  order  to  meet 
these  requirements,  a cash  reserve  of  $825,000 
is  required  as  of  July  1,  1964. 

The  Commission  is  also  liable  for  the  employer’s 
portion  of  Social  Security  taxes.  The  amount  of 
$3  150  is  reserved  for  the  payment  of  these  taxes 
which  were  accrued  at  June  30,  1964.  The  re- 
maining amount  of  $598  088.08  is  available  for 
the  onerations  of  the  Fish  Commission  during 
the  following  fiscal  year. 


SCHEDULE  NO.  I 

CONSOLIDATED  STATEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL  POSITION 
AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1964 

CASH  $1,024,790.57 

LESS:  LIABILITIES  AND  WORKING  CAPITAL: 

ENCUMBRANCES-PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION  $197,093.44 

ENCUMBRANCES-DEPARTMENT  OF  REVENUE  805.05 

RESERVE  FOR  CONTINUING  APPROPRIATION SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY TAXES  3,150.00 

RESERVE  FOR  WORKING  CAPITAL  825,000.00  1,020,708.49 


NET  BALANCE  AVAILABLE  FOR  EXPENDITURE  DURING 

FISCAL  YEAR  1964-1965  $ 598,088.08 
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Schedule  II  shows  a cash  balance  of  $1,302,- 

538.16  in  the  State  Treasury  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1963,  from  which  the 
amount  of  $5,868.11,  representing  vouchers 
payable  as  of  that  date,  is  deducted  residting 
in  a net  cash  balance  of  $1,296  670.05.  Revenues 
from  all  sources  during  the  year  amounted  to 
$2,588,137 .69  which,  when  added  to  the  be- 
ginning balance  provide  a total  of  $3,884,807 .74 
available  to  the  Commission  to  finance  the  opera- 
tions during  the  1963-64  fiscal  year.  From  these 
funds  the  Commission  expended  $2,089,702.00 
and  other  State  Departments  disbursed  $170,- 

309.17  resulting  in  an  ending  cash  balance  of 
$1,624,796.57. 

Schedule  111  shows  the  expenditures  made  by 
the  Fish  Commission  in  compliance  with  Legisla- 
tive Act  No.  673,  Session  of  1959  and  Act  No. 
485,  Session  of  1963. 

Expenditures  are  classified  by  the  nature  of  the 
activity  to  which  they  apply.  This  schedule  in- 
dicates that  the  Commission  exceeded  the 
mandated  requirements  for  this  fiscal  period  by 
$294,161.92. 

Charts  are  included  to  present  in  graphic  form 
the  revenues  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
period  covered  by  the  report.  The  charts  are 
self  explanatory. 


The  Commonwealth  has  many  controls  and  safe- 
guards to  insure  accurate  records  and  accounts 
and  the  judicious  expenditure  of  funds.  Under 
the  provisions  of  Article  IV,  Section  402  of  the 
Fiscal  Code,  the  Auditor  General  is  required  to 
audit  the  records  and  accounts  of  all  Common- 
wealth Departments,  Boards  and  Commissions 
at  least  once  a year.  The  formal  audit  of  the 
Fish  Commission  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1964,  has  not  been  completed  but  as  the  records 
and  accounts  are  in  good  order  no  problems  are 
anticipated. 


Other  controls  imposed  on  all  departments,  Boards  and 
Commissions  are: 


1— The  mandatory  requirement  that  all  ex- 
penditures shall  he  audited  by  the  Auditor 
General  and  the  State  Treasurer  before  payment. 

2—  The  daily  mandatory  reportng  of  all  financial 
transactions  to  the  Bureau  of  Accounts  in  the 
Office  of  Administration. 


3— The  control  exercised  by  the  Governors 
Budget  Secretary  over  all  budget  matters. 


4— The  periodic  verification  of  Commission 
accounts  with  those  maintained  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Auditor  General,  State  Treasury  and 
the  Bureau  of  Accounts  of  the  Office  of  Adminis- 
tration. 


BOATSNG  FUND 

Following  is  the  status  of  the  Boating  Fund  at  June  30,  1964: 

Revenue  February  1,  1964,  to  June  30,  1964— Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

$120,083.43 

Delaware  River  Navigation  Commission 

8,359.00 

Total  Revenue  

$128,442.43 

Expenditures  by  Department  of  Revenue  

13,957.05 

Balance  at  June  30,  1964  

Less: 

Liabilities  and  Working  Capital:— 

$114,485.38 

Encumbrances— Department  of  Revenue  

$27,015.12 

Contingent  Commitments— Boating  Fund 

9,250.30 

Reserve  for  Working  Capital 

75,000.00 

111,265.42 

Unappropriated  Surplus  at  June  30,  1964  

$ 3,219.96 
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SCHEDULE  NO.  II 
PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
STATEMENT  OF  REVENUE,  EXPENDITURES  AND  CASH  BALANCES 
FISCAL  YEAR  JULY  1,  1963  TO  JUNE  30,  1964 


REVENUE 

Cash  in  State  Treasury  to  Credit  of  “Fish  Fund”  July  1,  1963 
Less:  Unpaid  Vouchers  in  Fiscal  Offices  as  of  June  30,  1963 

Net  Cash  Available  for  Expenditures  as  of  July  1,  1963 
Receipts  July  1,  1963  to  June  30,  1964 

Resident  Fishing  Licenses  

Non-Resident  Fishing  Licenses 

Non-Resident  Trout  Stamps 

Special  Eel  License  and  Miscellaneous  Permits  and  Fees 
Motor  Boat  Licenses 

Tourist  Fishing  Licenses 

Lake  Erie  Licenses  

Commercial  Hatchery  Licenses 

Fee  Fishing  Lake  Licenses  

Fish  Law  Fines  

Motor  Boat  Fines  

Interest  on  Securities 
Interest  on  Deposits 

Sale  of  Unserviceable  Property  (Department  of  Property  and  Supplies) 
Contributions  for  Restocking  Streams 

Contributions  from  Federal  Government  ( Dingell-Johnson  Act) 

Sale  of  Publications 
Rental  of  Fish  Commission  Property 
Miscellaneous  Revenue— Fish  Commission 
Miscellaneous  Revenue— Revenue  Department 
Refund  of  Expenditures— Not  Credited  to  Allocations 
Sale  of  Vehicles  (Department  of  Property  and  Supplies) 

Total  Receipts  from  All  Sources 


$ 1,302.558.16 

5,868.11 

$ 1,296,670.05 


$2,096,506.67 
102,073  80 
795.30 

3,020  00 
78.181.75 
36,823.93 

1.548.00 

7,625  00 

7.810.00 
29,306  00 

4.625.00 
13,832  04 

6,324.93 

6 380  00 
18.287.37 
108.290.05 
19.871  81 

6.310.00 


40,526.04 


$ 2,588,137.69 


Total  Funds  Available  During  Year 


$ 3,884,807.74 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  EXPENDITURES  BY  ORGANIZATIONAL  UNITS 


Classification 

of 

Expenditures 

Executive 
and  General 
Adminis- 
tration 

Propagation 

Fishery 
Manage- 
ment and 
Research 

Law 

Enforcement 

Conservation 

Education 

Land 

and  Waters 
Management 

Engineering 

and 

Development 

Commission 

Total 

Salaries  

$118,352  93 

$591,456.40 

$117,396.95 

$298,460.74 

$28,332.00 

$ 71  .'ifi'VOO 

$ 73.599  74 

$1,298,961  76 

Wages 

4,764.35 

13,652.69 

6,647.00 

391.20 

-0- 

12,559.91 

6,477.74 

44,492.89 

Professional  & 
Special  Services 

28.401.45 

58.00 

200  00 

57  00 

7.826.81 

604  30 

1.25 

37.148.81 

Printing 

16.245.12 

163  90 

.37.64 

248.71 

30,083.30 

607.44 

-0- 

47  386.1 1 

Postage  & Freight 

1,836.85 

758.54 

327.65 

1,502.99 

7,021.30 

72.00 

126.20 

11,645.53 

Communications, 
Utilities  & Fuel 

6,062.29 

35,795  62 

4,711  08 

7,575.45 

657.12 

1.607.51 

1,393  71 

57,802.78 

Membership  Dues 
& Subscriptions 

186  50 

9.00 

42.00 

9 no 

69  50 

«n.  oo 

47. no 

477  on 

Travel  

11.802  81 

6,564  47 

3.504  13 

74.254.21 

7.39.57 

5 153  .37 

2,272.74 

104  251.25 

Insurance 

982.27 

4,851.22 

996.12 

2,365.40 

242.08 

683.87 

489.67 

10,610.63 

Motorized  Equip- 
ment Supplies  & 
Repairs 

829.26 

28,966.66 

2,632.39 

1,581.37 

379.68 

3.399.43 

2,460  42 

40,249.21 

Contracted  Repairs 
& Maintenance 
Services 

2,048.54 

3,387.67 

372.65 

934.41 

609.00 

1,207.67 

229.26 

8,789.20 

Rent  of  Real  Es- 
tate   

-0- 

3,448.00 

300  00 

1,768.76 

60.00 

147  59 

-0- 

5,720.26 

bent  of  Equipment 

109.20 

84.24 

70.20 

-0- 

30.00 

201.00 

-0- 

494.64 

Miscellaneous 
Materials  & 
Supplies 

2,341.32 

12,889.67 

5,428.37 

238.81 

1,561.19 

6,291.52 

2,887.41 

31,638.29 

Fish  Food  & Other 
Agricultural 
Supplies 

-0- 

157,399,31 

647.15 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

158,046.46 

Motor  Vehicles 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

4,393.84 

-0- 

4,393.84 

Equipment, 
Machinery  & 
Furniture 

1,292.49 

416.21 

99.50 

-0- 

-0- 

1,290.84 

1,199  35 

4,298.39 

Land  & Waters 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

21,075.00 

-0- 

21,075.00 

Buildings  & 
Structures 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

165,788.28 

165,788.28 

Non-Structural 

Improvements 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

33,428.17 

33,428.17 

Refund  of  Receipts 

57.50 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

57.50 

Grants  and  Sub- 
sidies   

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

3,000.00 

-0- 

3,000.00 

Total  Expendi- 
tures by  Fish 
Commission 

$195,312.88 

$859,901.60 

$143,412.83 

$389,388.05 

$77,611.55 

$133,714.15 

$290,360.94 

$2,089,702.00 

Plus:  Expenditures  by  Other  State  Departments 

Department  of  Revenue 
Department  of  State 
Department  of  Labor  & Industry 

(°) 

$ 39,310.93 

87,755  00 
43,243.24 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  $-2,260,011.17 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1964,  Available  for  Expenditures  in  1964-65  Fiscal  Year  $ 1,624,796.57 

Plus:  Unpaid  Vouchers  in  Fiscal  Offices  as  of  June  30,  1964  — 0— 


Cash  Balance  in  State  Treasury  to  Credit  of  “Fish  Fund”  June  30,  1964 


$ 1,624,796.57 


(°)  These  items  are  paid  out  of  the  “Fish  Fund”  upon  requisition  drawn  by 
Fund”  finances. 


other  departments  and  are  included  for  a complete  presentation  of  the  “Fish 
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SCHEDULE  NO.  Ill 

EXPENDITURES  IN  COMPLIANCE  WITH  ACT  NO.  673,  SESSION  OF  1959  AND  ACT  NO.  458,  SESSION  OF  1963. 

Act  No.  458,  Session  of  1963  amended  Act  No  673,  Session  of  1959.  This  Act  became  effective  March  1,  1964  and  provides  that  the  sum  of  fifty  (50) 
cents  from  each  resident  and  non-resident  fishing  license  fee  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  (I)  the  acquisition,  leasing,  development,  management  and 
maintenance  of  public  fishing  waters  and  of  areas  for  providing  access  to  fishing  waters  and  the  carrying  out  of  Lake  and  Stream  reclamation  and 
improvement;  (II)  the  rebuilding  of  torn  out  Dams,  and  (III)  the  study  of  problems  related  to  better  fishing. 

For  the  Fiscal  Year — July  1,  1963  to  June  30,  1964 


Reclamation 
of  Lakes 

Fishery 
Management 
and  Research 

Acquisition 
of  Lands  and 
Fishing 
Waters 

Management 

and 

Maintenance 
of  Lands  and 
Fishing 
Waters 

Denelonment 
of  Lands  and 
Fishing 
Waters 

T otals 

SALARIES  AND  WAGES 

$ 9,484.50 

$114,559.45 

$13,090.00 

$70,832.91 

$ 80,077.48 

$288,044.34 

9,484.50 

107,912  45 
6,647.00 

18,557.06 

13,090.00 

-0- 

58,273.00 

12,559.91 

17,799.56 

73,599.74 

6,477.74 

9,867.66 

262,359.69 

25,684.65 

49,168.60 

-0- 

OTHER  OPERATING  EXPENSES 

712.32 

2,232.00 

-0- 

200.00 

604.30 

-0- 

1.25 

805.55 

-0- 

37.64 

-0- 

607.44 

-0- 

645.08 

-0- 

327.65 

-0- 

72.00 

126  20 

575  85 

-0- 

4,711.08 

42.00 

150.86 

1,456.65 
20  00 

1,393  71 
47.00 

7,712.30 

149.00 

-0- 

40.00 

Travel  

385  09 
50.19 

3,119.04 

945.93 

810.50 

113.59 

4,342.82 

570.28 

2,232.74 

489.67 

10.890.19 

2,169.66 

8,492.24 

1,809.58 

443.50 

159.79 

2,472.60 

372.65 

464.12 

2,935.31 

1,207.67 

2,460.42 
229  26 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

300.00 

-0- 

143.50 

-0- 

-0- 

70.20 

-0- 

201  00 

-0- 

271.20 

117.25 

5,311.12 

647.15 

48.63 

6,242.89 

-0- 

2,887.41 

-0- 

14,607.30 

647.15 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

EQUIPMENT  

-0- 

99.50 

2,066.54 

3,618.14 

1,199.35 

6,983.53 

-0- 

-0- 

2,066.54 

-0- 

2,327.30 

-0- 

4,393.84 

Equipment,  Machinery  and  Furniture  

-0- 

99.50 

1,290.84 

1,199.35 

2,589.69 

OUTLAY  FOR  LANDS,  STRUCTURES  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 

-0- 

-0- 

24,075.00 

-0- 

199,216.45 

223,291.45 

Land  

-0- 

-0- 

24,075.00 

-0- 

-0- 

24,075.00 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

165,788.28 

165,788.28 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

33,428.17 

33,428.17 

TOTALS  

$10,196.82 

$133,216.01 

$41,463.54 

$92,250.61 

$290,360.94 

$567,487.92 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND 

EXPENDITURES-ACT  NO. 

458-SESSION 

OF  1963 

Fiscal  Year 

Resident 

Licenses 

Sold 

Non- 

Resident 

Licenses 

Sold 

Minimum 
To  Be 
Expended 

Expenditures 

Over  (°) 
or  Under  (-) 
Minimum 

1963-64  

452,916 

11,075 

Non- 

Resident 

$273,326.00° 

Minimum 

Exnenditures 

Required 

$567,487.92 

$294,161.92° 

Resident 

Licenses 

(°)  Act  No.  and  Session 

673—1959  ($1.00)  (’63  License  Year)  

79,738 

2,922 

8,153 

$ 82,660.00 
190,666.00 

458—1963  ( .50)  (’64  License  Year)  

373,178 

Total  

452,916 

11,075 

$273,326.00 

ISO 
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NOVEMBER — 1964 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  Q INDUSTRY  - (social  security  taxes) 


Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


Report  to  the  Sportsmen 

FISCAL  YEAR  JULY  1,  1963  TO  JUNE  30,  1964 


ADMINISTRATION 


In  these  twelve  months  a program  of  austerity  continued 
with  special  attention  on  both  regular  and  part-time 
personnel,  in  and  out  of  state  travel,  in  addition  to  many 
other  objects  of  expenditure. 


The  following  licenses  and  permits  were  reviewed  and 


issued  by  the  division: 

Artificial  Propagation  License  251 

Live  Bait  Dealer’s  License  228 

Regulated  Lake  License  254 

Net  Permits  274 

Draw  Down  Permits  144 

Transportation  Permits  86 

Scientific  Collector’s  Permit  59 

Dynamite  Permit  30 


The  following  permits  were  reviewed  and  acted  upon 
in  conjunction  with  other  State  agencies. 


Mine  Drainage  Permits  536 

Highway  Channel  Changes  183 

Pipe  Line  Stream  Crossing  Permits  352 

Stream  Clearance  Permits  40 

Dam  Construction  Permits  23 

Water  Allocation  Permits  23 


During  this  fiscal  period  the  administrative  functions 
which  include  budget,  personnel,  reports,  records,  liaison 
with  other  State  agencies,  review  and  issuance  of  many 
types  of  licenses  and  permits,  regulation  preparation, 
legislation  study  and  reporting,  etc.  continued  with  special 
emphasis  on  budget  analysis.  This  special  effort  on  budget 
was  a result  of  continuing  revenue  decline  which  neces- 
sitated the  adjusting  of  program  budget  allocations. 


The  regular  salary  payroll  was  further  reduced  from 
252  in  the  1962-63  fiscal  year  to  247  in  the  1963-64  year. 
A total  of  263  personnel  transactions  were  processed, 
including  the  transfer  of  78  employes  to  permanent  civil 
service  status.  An  amendment  to  the  Civil  Service  Act, 
known  as  Act  No.  520,  provided  coverage  for  employes 
in  various  classifications  in  the  Fish  Commission. 


The  fishing  and  motorboat  license  issuing  and  reporting 
system,  which  was  revised  in  the  previous  fiscal  year  to 
provide  more  accurate  and  current  sales  data,  has  proved 
more  successful  than  anticipated,  with  the  result  that  all 
license  information  previously  not  available  until  the  end 
of  the  licensing  year  is  now  available  on  a month  to  month 
basis. 
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PROPAGATION  AND  DISTRIBUTION 


Once  again  over  the  past  fiscal  year  due  to  curtailment 
in  available  operating  funds,  we  were  able  only  to  hold  the 
line.  In  fact  it  was  necessary  to  further  curtail  certain 
projects  within  our  activity  in  order  to  live  within  our 
budget.  However,  the  curtailment  in  trout  production 
was  not  as  great  as  was  anticipated,  despite  the  shortage  of 
funds.  The  reduction  including  all  species  trout  and  warm 
water  was  approximately  24%  in  numbers  but  only 
3%  in  poundage. 

The  renovation  program  is  still  in  effect  and  the  nroject 
at  Pleasant  Mount  will  be  completed  and  placed  in  pro- 
duction this  coming  spring. 

Projects  at  other  hatcheries  are  in  the  consulting  stage 
and  it  is  felt  that  planning  and  actual  development  will 
soon  be  underway  on  a limited  basis  at  least. 

The  attached  is  a summary  report  of  all  fish  stocked  in 


the  waters  of  Pennsylvania  including  trout  stocked  by 
Federal  hatcheries  in  the  Federal-State  Cooperative 
Stocking  Program.  A separate  report  is  attached  showing 
additional  trout  reported  stocked  in  public  streams  by 
Cooperative  Nurseries  operated  by  various  sportsmen’s 
organizations  throughout  the  state  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 

REPORT  OF  DISTRIBUTION 
COOPERATIVE  NURSERIES  1964 

The  following  figures  are  from  fingerlings  furnished  in 
1963. 

Number  of  trout  distributed  in  public  waters  reported 
by  Cooperative  Nurseries 

Annrov,  weight  distributed  in  public  waters  reported 
by  Cooperative  Nurseries  

° It  is  felt  the  size  and  weights  shown  on  some  Cooperative  Nursery 
reports  are  somewhat  excessive. 


250,732 
75,703.00  lbs.® 


RECORD  OF  FISH  STOCKED 
FISCAL  YEAR 

June  1,  1963  to  June  30,  1964 
State  Hatcheries 


Species 

Fry 

Fingerling 

Adult 

Total  Fry  ir  Fing. 

Total  Adult 

Number 

Weight 

Number 

W eight 

Number 

Weight 

Number 

Weight 

Number 

Weight 

Brook  Trout  

151,500 

-0- 

926,910 

8,203.16 

427,375 

116,946.25 

1,078,410 

8,203.16 

427,375 

116,946.25 

Brown  Trout  

101,700 

-0- 

555,700 

11,106.13 

1,106,083 

390,790.25 

657,400 

11,106.13 

1,106,083 

390,790.25 

Rainbow  Trout  

75,000 

-0- 

581,585 

6,439.90 

629,747 

247,339.25 

656,585 

6,439.90 

629,747 

247,339.25 

Lake  Trout  

-0- 

-0- 

14.000 

222.00 

-0- 

-0- 

14,000 

222.00 

-0- 

-0- 

Steelheads  

-0- 

-0- 

20,000 

40.00 

-0- 

-0- 

20,000 

40.00 

-0- 

-0- 

Tiger  Trout  

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

25 

20.00 

-0- 

-0- 

25 

20.00 

Albino  Brook  Trout  . . . 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

5 

1.25 

-0- 

-0- 

5 

1.25 

328,200 

-0- 

2,098,195 

26,011.19 

2,163,235 

755,097.00 

2,426,395 

26,011.19 

2,163,235 

755,097.00 

Total  Trout  STATE  HATCHERIES  4,589,630  781.108.19 


FEDERAL  HATCHERIES 


Brook  Trout  . 
Brown  Trout 
Rainbow  Trout 


122,801  27,710.00 

108,618  23,147.00 

195,596  48,309.00 


427,015  99,166.00 

Total  Trout  FEDERAL  HATCHERIES  427,015  99,166.00 



GRAND  TOTAL  ALL  TROUT  5,016,645  880,274.19 


WARM  WATER  SPECIES 


Walleye  

5,500,000 

-0- 

140,850 

1,263.95 

967 

1,652.74 

Muskellunge  

495,000 

-0- 

39,912 

433.75 

2 

-0- 

Tiger  Muskellunge 

-0- 

-0- 

86 

39.50 

-0- 

-0- 

Northern  Pike  

615,000 

-0- 

6,750 

144.46 

400 

835.00 

L.M.  Bass  

150,000 

-0- 

166,925 

1,918.78 

10,630 

7,439.92 

Catfish  

-0- 

-0- 

1,000 

16.00 

14,858 

7,842.00 

Channel  Catfish  ... 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

919 

1,029.28 

Brown  Bullheads  .... 

-0- 

-0- 

2,020 

212.00 

123,255 

32,148.86 

White  Crappie  

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

20,626 

20,626.00 

Black  Crappie  

-0- 

-0- 

17,950 

204.00 

1,899 

495.00 

Yellow  Perch  

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

3,800 

1,244.89 

Chain  Pickerel  

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

3,043 

4,424.16 

Bluegills  

-0- 

-0- 

3,300 

48.01 

33,008 

3,591.50 

Red  Ear  Sunfish 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

125 

9.80 

Carp  

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

2,800 

9,225.00 

Minnows  

-0- 

-0- 

18,800 

144.60 

-0- 

-0- 

Eels  ( Elvers ) 

2,400,000 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

TOTALS  

9,160,000 

-0- 

397,593 

4,425.05 

216,332 

90,564.15 

Total  Warm  Water  Species 


9,773,925  94,989.20 


GRAND  TOTAL  ALL  SPECIES  14,790,570  975,263.39 
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RESEARCH  AND  FISH  MANAGEMENT 


F 


Activities  in  this  Division  continued  to  be  restricted 
because  of  the  drastic  reduction  in  manpower.  Very  few 
new  projects  could  be  undertaken  and  only  matters  cf 
major  importance  could  be  considered. 

Accomplishments  in  Fish  Management 

This  year  marked  the  culmination  of  a research  program 
begun  in  1959.  At  that  time  kokanee,  a landlocked  form 
of  the  Pacific  red  salmon,  was  introduced  into  a few  lakes 
which  appeared  to  have  suitable  chemical  characteristics. 
Beginning  in  July  of  this  year,  spectacular  kokanee  fishing 
was  produced  in  Upper  Woods  Pond,  Wayne  County. 
Sportsmen  who  fished  this  lake  caught  as  many  as  40  or  50 
of  these  hard  fighting  kokanee  per  day.  Biologists’  in- 
vestigations revealed  that  these  fish  will  spawn  this  fall 
and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  collect  the  eggs  for  future 
introductions. 

In  cooperation  with  representatives  from  other  states, 
assistance  was  given  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
in  the  preparation  of  a preliminary  report  on  numerous 
features  of  the  proposed  Tocks  Island  Dam  on  the  Dela- 
ware River.  The  need  for  fish  passage  facilities  over  the 
dam  and  for  optimum  volumes  and  temperatures  of  water 
releases  from  the  dam  were  stressed. 

The  run  of  the  American  shad  in  the  Delaware  River 
was  again  outstanding  and  attracted  thousands  of  anglers. 
To  determine  angler  utilization  of  this  great  resource.  Fish 
Commission  personnel  and  personnel  from  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  conducted  a combined  creel  census. 

Three  new  fishing  impoundments  were  completed  in  the 
state  and  for  each  of  these  a fish  management  plan  was 
developed  and  original  fish  plantings  made. 

Trout  mortalities  following  early  spring  stocking  were 
reported  in  several  counties  by  wardens  and  sportsmen. 
Cause  of  this  mortality  was  apparently  high  natural  acidity 
which  develops  in  some  areas  in  late  March.  To  minimize 
such  losses  in  the  future  the  stocking  program  was  adjusted 


tan 
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for  later  stocking,  change  in  species  stocked  or  both. 

To  determine  the  suitability  of  lakes  for  trout  in  mid- 
summer, oxygen  and  temperature  profiles  were  made  on  20  ;;S 
lakes  in  August.  This  information  is  of  value  in  the  trout  i 
management  program. 

The  annual  review  of  the  State-Federal  Cooperative  a 
Trout  Stocking  Program  was  made  at  a meeting  in  August,  ( |tj 
J963.  This  program  under  which  both  state  and  federal  - 
trout  are  consigned  to  approved  waters  by  the  Fish  Stock-  y 
ing  Manager  at  the  Benner  Spring  Station,  has  effected  con-  f9 
siderable  savings  to  both  agencies.  ilv 

Miscellaneous  work  accomplished  by  the  Division  of 
Research  and  Fish  Management  again  included  a number  m 
of  lectures,  displays  and  tours  conducted  by  the  staff  at  the  ] 
Benner  Spring  Station  for  junior  conservationists,  con-  g 
servation  education  and  science  teachers,  sportsmen’s  j[ 
groups,  professional  societies,  high  school  students  and  g 
others;  participation  at  meetings  with  other  states  to  de-  ffi 
velon  uniform  regulations  on  interstate  waters:  assistance  a 
in  fish  salvage  operations:  contributing  articles  to  the  g 
PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  and  technical  journals:  and 
identifying  fish  specimens  and  assessing  ages  of  fish  scales  a 
sent  in  by  anglers.  |j 


! F< 

Accomplishments  in  Fish  Cultural  Research 


Because  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has  ex- 
tended the  range  of  the  muskellnnge  and  northern  pike  and 
introduced  the  chain  pickerel  into  new  environments, 
research  was  initiated  in  1963  to  evaluate  the  possibility  (g 
of  hybridization  of  all  five  species  of  pike  including  in 
muskellunge.  northern  pike,  chain  pickerel,  redfin  pickerel  ® 
and  grass  pickerel.  In  cooperation  with  Dr.  E.  J.  Crossman  j 
of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  studies  are  underway  to 
present  a scientific  description  of  these  hybrids  so  that  Fi 
thev  can  be  recognised  when  taken  in  the  field.  The  j 
fertility  of  these  hybrids  is  being  investigated  at  the  j 
Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station.  I) 
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For  improvement  in  the  propagation  of  trout,  a new  air- 
echnique  of  spawning  trout  was  developed.  This  air- 
jipawner  requires  less  man-hours,  less  harm  to  the  fish  and 
produces  better  eggs  for  incubation. 

Also  developed  was  a new  type  plastic  hatching  jar  for 
jse  in  incubating  both  the  eggs  of  warmwater  fish  and 
trout.  It  can  also  be  used  to  retain  and  rear  the  young  of 
:hese  species. 

A new  transportation  unit  for  fish  was  designed  and 
rmilt.  This  unit  features  large  air  volumes  rather  than 
water  recirculation  to  keep  fish  alive.  The  hauling  capacity 
:>f  the  new  unit  is  double  that  of  the  old. 

Through  a grant  from  the  Cooperative  Grange  League 
Federation  (G.  L.  F.)  research  continued  to  find  an 
economical  method  of  pigmenting  trout  so  that  they  would 
have  the  esthetic  value  of  the  wild  population.  There  is  an 
indication  that  these  colorants  also  have  a beneficial  effect 
on  the  fish  and  the  eggs  which  they  produce. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
studies  are  being  conducted  on  the  amounts  and  kinds 
of  protein  in  the  blood  serum  of  trout  as  related  to 
nutrition,  season,  sex,  and  species.  Also  being  studied 
are  the  growth  rates  of  crosses  of  inbred  lines  of  brook 
and  rainbow  trout  to  other  inbreds  and  to  hatchery  brood 
stock  within  the  species. 

The  Benner  Spring  Station,  in  addition  to  research  work 
and  other  activities,  contributed  443,200  adult  and 
172,847  fingerling  trout  to  the  general  trout  stocking 
program.  Combined  weight  of  these  fish  was  182,251 
pounds. 

Accomplishments  in  General  Fisheries  Research 

A program  which  was  initiated  in  the  spring  of  1963 
for  the  testing  of  drugs  for  the  control  of  whirling  disease 
in  trout  is  continuing.  Of  ten  chemicals  thus  far  tested, 
one  appears  to  give  some  control  of  the  disease.  More  tests 
are  planned  with  this  and  additional  drugs. 

Under  a contract  agreement  with  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries, 
a bio-assay  study  was  made  on  the  effect  of  certain  physical 
and  chemical  conditions  on  American  shad  eggs  and  larvae. 
This  was  part  of  the  follow-up  studies  on  the  possible 
restoration  of  shad  in  the  Susquehanna  River.  Eggs  and 
larvae  of  shad  were  subjected  to  conditions  in  the  labora- 
tory similar  to  those  which  might  occur  in  the  pointed 
sections  of  the  Susquehanna. 

Continuing  projects  reported  previously  include: 

1.  Cooperative  project  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Laboratory  at  Lee- 
town,  West  Virginia,  on  the  study  of  infectious 
pancreatic  necrosis,  a virus  disease  of  trout. 

2.  Studies  of  immunization  procedures  against  the 
bacterial  disease,  fish  furunculosis.  This  is  a co- 
operative project  with  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University. 

3.  Evaluation  of  new  aquatic  herbicides. 

The  identification  of  and  advice  on  methods  of  control  of 
fish  diseases  in  state  hatcheries  continued  to  be  one  of  the 
major  services  of  the  biological  staff  at  Benner  Spring. 
In  addition,  a number  of  commercial  hatcheries  and  co- 
operative nurseries  sought  aid  and  advice  on  fish  disease 
problems. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

^ LL  members  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  were  given  additional 
training  in  small  boat  handling  in  1964.  The  wardens  of 
the  Southwest  Region  attended  classes  in  Pittsburgh. 
The  Northwest  Region  in  Erie  and  the  four  remaining 
Regions  attended  classes  which  were  held  at  the  Grange 
Hall,  Pleasant  Gap,  Center  county  February  25  and  26. 
The  instructors  were  members  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
Training  Unit.  The  wardens  attained  grades  which 
averaged  93.5  per  cent  while  there  were  five  perfect  scores 
made  in  this  class. 

In  March  1964,  the  fish  wardens  and  regional  warden 
supervisors  were  placed  under  State  Civil  Service.  All 
future  fish  wardens  must  pass  a written  and  an  oral  ex- 
amination given  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  before 
they  can  be  appointed  by  the  Fish  Commission. 

Former  Commander  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Edward 
R.  Tharp,  now  Assistant  Executive  Director  in  charge  of 
boating,  instructed  the  wardens  relative  to  the  new  boating 
laws  and  regulations  and  the  manner  in  which  they  should 
be  enforced. 

As  of  the  end  of  June  1964  there  were  ten  vacancies  on 
the  warden  force  and  plans  were  being  formalized  to 
have  ten  new  wardens  appointed  after  examinations  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  have  been  given.  Plans 
were  also  being  made  to  set  up  a course  of  training  for 
the  new  wardens  to  be  known  as  the  H.  R.  Stackhouse 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Watercraft  Safety  School.  The 
site  to  be  the  Administration  building  at  Fisherman’s 
Paradise.  The  instructors  to  be  staff  members  of  the  Fish 
Commission,  Game  Commission,  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters,  Health  Department,  Pennsylvania  State  Police, 
Red  Cross,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  and  faculty  members  of 
Penn  State  University. 

The  wardens  continue  their  drive  against  stream  pollu- 
tion. Voluntary  contributions  in  the  amount  of  $17,715.95 
were  received  which  involved  forty-six  cases  and  $2,950.00 
in  fines  were  collected  by  prosecution.  The  number  of 
arrests  was  eighteen,  which  was  one  hundred  percent 
more  than  the  preceding  year.  Indicating  that  persons 
responsible  for  fish  kills  may  be  more  reluctant  to  settle 
voluntarily. 

We  are  also  happy  to  report  that  arrests  for  LITTER- 
BUGGING  along  our  streams  and  lakes  have  decreased 
substantially.  In  1958  the  first  year  this  law  was  in  effect 
there  were  220  arrests  and  convictions  for  this  offense, 
while  in  1963  there  were  112.  With  the  continued  as- 
sistance of  all  outdoor  loving  individuals  it  is  indeed 
possible  to  have  this  latter  figure  reduced  another  50  per 
cent  in  the  next  few  years. 
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CONSERVATION  EDUCATION 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

The  staff  of  the  Conservation  Education  and  Public 
Relations  Division  concentrated  heavily  on  the  preparation 
of  slide  lectures  and  other  educational  materials. 

Newsletters  covering  both  normal  and  special  activities 
of  the  Fish  Commission  were  sent  to  more  than  1,500  club 
secretaries.  This  method  of  keeping  the  sportsmen  in- 
formed of  Commission  activities,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
news  releases  sent  to  more  than  1,200  newspapers,  radio 
and  television  stations,  was  found  to  be  most  important. 

The  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER,  with  a circulation  of 
15,986,  also  has  been  used  as  a monthly  means  of  keeping 
the  interested  fishermen  and  boaters  informed.  Additional 
space  has  been  regularly  devoted  to  boating.  Other  sec- 
tions have  been  added  as  a means  of  broadening  interest 
in  the  magazine.  Special  articles  featuring  how-to-do-it 
pages,  picture  stories  and  matters  of  historical  interest  were 
included. 

The  ANGLER  reprint,  “Boating  Guide  to  Pennsylvania 
Waters”,  continues  to  be  in  great  demand  by  both  resident 
and  tourist  boaters.  Other  educational  and  informative 
pamphlets  of  both  general  and  seasonal  interest  include, 
“Ice  Fishing  in  Pennsylvania”,  “Pennsylvania’s  Muskel- 
lunge  Program”,  and  numerous  articles  reprinted  from  the 
ANGLER. 

The  popular  booklet,  “Pennsylvania  Fishes”,  was  re- 
printed with  full-color  illustrations  used  on  six  pages  and 
the  cover.  At  the  same  time  a full-color  wall  chart  was 
printed,  as  well  as  a sufficient  number  of  pages  so  that  in- 
serts could  be  included  with  the  ANGLER. 

Every  possible  effort  to  promote  tourism  in  Pennsylvania 
was  carried  out  by  the  division  staff.  The  very  popular 
booklet,  “Fishing  and  Boating  in  Pennsylvania”  has  been 
one  of  the  most  frequently  requested  items  prepared  by 
the  division.  The  booklet  includes  a listing  of  many  of 
the  better  fishing  waters  in  each  county  and  the  species 
of  fish  found  in  each  of  these  waters;  a description  of  the 
properties  and  facilities  owned,  leased  or  under  easement 
by  the  Fish  Commission,  and  sections  devoted  to  trout 
stream  insect  emergence  tables  and  to  the  distinguishing 
of  the  fishes  of  Pennsylvania. 

Slide  lectures,  including  taped  narrations,  were  prepared 
on  various  fishing  and  boating  subjects.  Each  of  these 
lectures  is  distributed  to  the  regional  warden  supervisor 
headquarters  for  showing  to  interested  groups  throughout 
the  Commonwealth.  Subjects  covered  in  the  new  listing  of 
slide  lectures  includes:  “Fishing  and  Boating  in  Penn- 

sylvania”, “Fishes  of  Pennsylvania”,  “Pennsylvania  Rentiles 
and  Amphibians”,  “Ice  Fishing  in  Pennsylvania”  and 
“Stream  Improvement  in  Pennsylvania”. 


D URING  the  1963-64  fiscal  year,  the  Real  Estate  Division 
worked  closely  with  all  other  Commission  activities.  Per- 
sonnel and  equipment  assisted  in  the  annual  rush  in  stock- 
ing fish;  providing  material,  equipment  and  manpower  in 
the  salvage  of  fish;  repairs  to  hatchery  facilities,  prepara- 
tion of  signs  for  Conservation  Education  and  Boating,  and 
for  all  the  many  details  constantly  being  requested  for 
other  State  and  Federal  agencies. 

In  the  field  of  acquisition,  we  secured  leases  on  access 
areas  on  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Hoovers  Island  and 
Accomac  and  an  access  area  on  Upper  Twin  Lake  in 
Wayne  County.  We  also  secured  options  on  additional 
lands  in  Centre  County  for  Colyer  Lake  Site. 

The  General  State  Authority-Fish  Commission  Program 
moved  ahead  with  the  acquisition  of  all  lands  for  the  Ham- 
mer Creek  Project  in  Lancaster  County.  The  Lake  Erie 
Access  Area  at  Northeast  was  acquired  and  acquisitional 
vvork  for  the  East  Bangor  Dam  site  was  pushed.  Contracts 
were  let  for  design  of  the  Hammer  Creek  Lake  and  con- 
struction of  Negro  Glade  Lake  in  Somerset  County.  The 
latter  site  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  by  July  1,  1965. 
The  necessary  studies  for  engineering  were  initiated  on 
East  Branch  Martins  Creek  site  in  Northampton  County 
and  the  final  papers  for  conveyance  of  the  B & O Reservoirs 
in  Jefferson  County  were  processed  for  execution. 

Cooperative  programs  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
moved  forward  with  completion  of  the  lakes  at  Meadville 
(557  acres)  and  near  Sabinville  in  Tioga  County  (70 
acres).  Appraisals  were  started  on  Briar  Creek  in  Columbia 
County,  Middle  Creek,  Snyder  County,  and  Marsh  Creek, 
Tioga  County.  Other  areas  on  which  work  moved  for- 
ward in  this  program  were:  Maueh  Chunk  Creek,  Carbon 
County;  Sandy  Creek,  Mercer  County;  Dunlap  Creek, 
Fayette  County;  Kaerchers  Creek,  Berks  County,  and  Har- 
mon Creek  in  Washington  County.  Additional  sites  are 
being  reviewed  constantly  such  as  the  site  on  McLaughlin 
Run  in  the  Oil  City  Watershed  Project. 


These  slide  lectures  were  shown  during  the  year  to  more 
than  211  groups  with  a total  attendance  of  12,476. 

The  division  chief  appeared  on  several  television  pro- 
grams during  the  year.  These  included  stations  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Lancaster,  with  combined  viewing  audiences  of 
several  million  persons. 

The  Commission’s  live  fish  displays  were  exhibited  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  numerous  county  fairs  and  all 
of  the  major  sportsmen’s  shows  including  Harrisburg, 
Philadelphia,  Allentown  and  Scranton.  The  Commission 
also  exhibited  at  the  Cleveland,  Ohio  show  in  cooperation 
with  the  Travel  Development  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  More  than  three  million  persons  attended 
these  affairs. 

The  division  chief  participated  in  the  planning  for 
participation  of  Commission  personnel  in  the  National  Boy 
Scout  Jamboree  held  at  Valley  Forge  in  1964. 

Answering  more  than  7,000  mail  requests  either  by 
persona]  letter  or  by  printed  materials,  was  an  important 
function  of  the  division. 

In  addition  to  the  weekly  fishing  conditions  reports, 
thirty-nine  special  news  releases  were  sent  to  more  than 
1,200  newspapers,  radio  and  television  stations. 
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The  result  of  an  Agreement  between  the  Fisli  and  Game 
Commissions  provided  a 204  acre  impoundment  on  State 
Game  Lands  in  Fulton  County  for  the  general  public 
and  agreements  were  consummated  between  the  Game 
Commission,  Forests  and  Waters  Department,  and  the  Fish 
Commission  which  resulted  in  the  start  of  construction  of 
a new  road  into  the  Commission’s  Mountain  Springs 
property  in  Luzerne  County.  These  are  but  few  of  the 
many  similar  arrangements  negotiated  between  the  Fish 
Commission  and  other  State  agencies  for  use  of  land  waters 
which  benefit  the  general  public. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  event  to  be  marked  up  dur- 
ing this  period  was  approval  of  PROJECT  70  which  will 
provide  insurance  for  the  outdoor  recreation  of  all  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania,  now  and  in  the  future. 

The  Fish  Commission,  working  on  this  Project  since 
1961,  has  made  many  investigations  of  areas  which  could 
be  recommended  for  acquisition  under  this  program  which 
will  insure  access  to  existing  waters,  purchase  of  existing 
lakes,  purchase  of  natural  springs,  potential  lake  sites, 
low-flow  augmenting  headwater  impoundment  sites  and 
additions  to  propagation  facilities. 

The  Federal  Aid  Program,  commonly  called  D-J,  was 
utilized  to  the  best  advantage  possible  by  using  the  funds 
available  for  development  projects  with  the  knowledge 
that  PROJECT  70  had  received  the  approving  mandate 
of  the  electorate.  In  addition,  the  Federal  government, 
with  passage  of  a Conservation  Fund  Bill,  will  assist  in 
developing  areas  acquired  under  PROJECT  70  so  it  is 
with  confidence  the  Commission  can  look  into  the  future 
and  assure  the  public  they  will  have  a place  to  fish  and 
boat. 

An  important  function  of  this  Division,  not  generally 
recognized  in  its  importance,  is  the  maintaining  of  all  Fish 
Commission  properties  in  the  best  possible  condition.  Even 
though  periodic  cuts  were  made  in  the  budget  due  to 
declining  revenues  which  entailed  shortages  in  per  diem 
help,  materials  and  supplies,  the  maintenance  force  con- 
tinued to  keep  the  various  properties  in  a condition  which 
brought  the  commendation  of  those  who  used  the  areas 
for  fishing,  boating,  and  general  recreation. 

Many  miles  of  shoreline  fishing  were  opened  up  for  the 
convenience  of  the  shore  fisherman  by  brushing  out  paths 
around  many  of  our  lakes.  Additional  shore  fishing  areas 
were  added  by  filling  in  soft  muddy  areas  of  shoreline  with 
shale. 

Numerous  routed  signs  of  all  types  were  fabricated  at 
the  Commission’s  Sign  Shop  located  at  Pleasant  Mount 
in  Wayne  County.  During  the  year,  many  of  our  “in  use” 
signs  were  completely  renovated. 

Boat  ramps  and  docks  were  maintained  in  good  condi- 
tion to  give  maximum  use  to  the  boating  and  fishing  public; 
improvements  were  made  to  several  river  access  areas;  a 
concrete  extension  was  added  to  the  launching  ramp  at 
the  Franklin  Access  Area;  a boat  dock  was  added  to  the 
facilities  at  the  Rochester  Access  Area  and  the  parking 
lot  was  covered  with  shale;  power  lines  were  restored  to 
the  Point  Access  Area  and  sanitary  facilities  were  made 
available  to  the  using  public;  dock  and  mooring  areas  were 
cribbed  and  backfilled  at  Canadohta  and  Sugar  Lakes  to 
the  satisfaction  of  many  users. 

In  addition  to  the  maintenance  force’s  janitorial  duties, 
they  maintain  all  access  roads,  ramps,  boat  docks,  certain 
commission  buildings,  and  make  minor  repairs  to  dams, 
rhey  also  assist  the  other  Divisions  in  their  work  such  as 
surveying  and  constructing  boat  launching  ramps  and 


ENGINEERING 

During  this  fiscal  year  a wide  variety  of  work  was  per- 
formed by  the  personnel  of  the  Engineering  Division. 

Three  large  lakes  were  completed  during  this  period, 
adding  a total  of  845  acres  to  the  rapidly  increasing  amount 
of  public  recreations  waters  owned  and  maintained  by 
the  Fish  Commission  for  use  by  the  fishing  and  boating 
public.  Included  were  Tamarack  Lake  in  Crawford 
County  (574  acres)  and  Beech  wood  Lake  in  Tioga  County 
(67  acres),  both  of  which  were  developed  in  co-operation 
with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Meadow  Grounds  Lake  (204 
acres)  in  Fulton  County,  which  was  completed  and  opened 
to  the  public  on  June  6,  1964,  was  developed  by  the 
Dingell-Johnson  Fishing  Lake  Development  Program  en- 
tirely by  the  use  of  Fish  Commission  personnel. 

Work  was  started  in  April,  1964  on  the  next  Dingell- 
Johnson  Project  located  at  Mountain  Springs,  Luzerne 
County.  This  development  includes  construction  of  nearly 
six  miles  of  access  road,  including  four  bridges,  installation 
of  public  use  facilities,  and  renovation  of  an  existing 
concrete  dam  which  forms  a 40-acre  lake.  This  work  was 
50%  completed  on  June  30,  1964  and  is  scheduled  for 
completion  in  October. 

The  Accelerated  Public  Works  Program,  which  was 
signed  into  law  on  September  14,  1962,  made  available 
Federal  Funds  on  a fifty-fifty  matching  basis  for  use  in 
the  development  of  fishing  and  boating  facilities.  The  Fish 
Commission  decided  to  participate  in  this  program  and 
plans  were  prepared  for  development  of  the  Walnut  Creek- 
Access  Area  in  Erie  County  and  construction  of  a 25  acre 
Fish  Propagation  Lake  in  Wayne  County.  The  plans, 
specifications  and  other  Federal  Documents  were  rapidly 
prepaied  so  as  to  meet  the  strict  Federal  submission 
deadline.  Work  was  started  on  these  two  projects  in 
November,  1963,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  both 


docks,  hatchery  work  and  stocking  trout,  preparing  and 
delivering  materials  for  sportsmens  shows,  dam  draw- 
downs, and  make  up  signs  for  aids  to  navigation. 

In  general,  these  dedicated  personnel  perform  their 
duties  faithfully,  obediently,  and  are  good  public  relations 
representatives  of  the  Fish  Commission. 
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projects  were  nearly  20%  completed. 

A major  step  was  taken  during  this  period  with  the 
initiation  of  a hatchery  renovation  program.  The  Pleasant 
Mount  Hatchery  in  Wayne  County  was  chosen  for  the 
initial  segment  of  this  program  and  plans  and  specifications 
were  completed  in  August,  1963.  Construction  was  started 
immediately  on  a force  account  basis  by  the  Fish  Com- 
mission personnel  and  the  project  was  80%  completed  at 
the  end  of  the  Fiscal  year.  This  work  will  provide  2,100 
feet  of  modern  trout  raceways  including  facilities  to  in- 
dependently control  each  raceway  section.  The  design  was 
based  on  the  most  modern  fish  cultural  practices  and  a 
minimum  of  personnel  will  be  required  to  operate  this 
modern  unit. 

Contracts  were  awarded  for  construction  of  Negro  Glade 
Dam  in  Somerset  County,  December,  1963,  and  work  was 
started  in  January,  1964.  This  project,  which  is  being 
developed  for  the  Fish  Commission  by  the  General  State 
Authority,  will  provide  a 350  acre  Fishing  Lake  upon 
comnletion.  This  project  was  25%  completed  on  July  30, 
1964  and  is  scheduled  for  final  completion  by  early  spring, 
1965. 

In  addition  to  the  major  projects  already  described,  the 
engineering  department  continued  its  access  area  develop- 
ment program,  conducted  dam  site  investigations,  co- 
ordinated the  work  of  consulting  engineering  firms,  pre- 
paring plans  for  the  General  State  Authority  Program, 
and  performed  many  other  duties  which  are  included  in 
the  following  summary: 

Engineering  plans  and  specifications  were  completed  for 
development  of  three  small  access  areas,  development  of 
the  Walnut  Creek  Access  Area,  Erie  County;  construction 
of  Douglas  Pond  for  fish  propagation,  Wayne  County; 
development  of  Mountain  Springs  Recreation  Area, 
Luzerne  County;  renovations  to  Pleasant  Mount  Hatchery, 
Wayne  County;  and  construction  of  Sinking  Creek  Dam 
(Segment  1),  Centre  County.  In  addition,  plans  and 
specifications  for  development  of  Negro  Glade  Dam, 
Somerset  County  (GSA  Project  199-4)  were  completed 
by  the  consulting  engineering  firm  with  the  guidance  of 
the  engineering  staff.  Plans  for  construction  of  Hammer 
Creek  Dam,  Lancaster  County  (GSA  Project  199-6)  and 
East  Bangor  Dam,  Northampton  County  (GSA  Project 
199-8)  were  nearly  completed  by  the  consulting  engineer- 
ing firms  at  the  end  of  this  period. 

Engineering  and  topographic  surveys  were  conducted  as 
required  by  all  the  projects  on  which  design  plans  were 
completed. 

Property  surveys  were  conducted  on  Middle  Creek, 
Snyder  County;  Pleasant  Mount  Hatchery,  Wayne  County; 
Lily  Lake,  Luzerne  County;  Big  Spring,  Cumberland 
County;  Huntsdale  Hatchery,  Cumberland  County;  Corry 
Hatchery,  Erie  County;  and  Sinking  Creek,  Centre  County. 

In  addition  to  the  projects  having  completed  plans  and 
specifications,  topographic  and  engineering  surveys  were 
conducted  on  Welty  Run  Damsite,  Westmoreland  County; 
Four  Mile  Run  Damsite,  Westmoreland  County;  Hendricks 
Creek  Damsite,  Westmoreland  County;  Corry  Hatchery, 
Erie  County;  Tionesta  Hatchery,  Forest  County,  Huntsdale 
Hatchery,  Cumberland  County;  Big  Spring,  Cumberland 
County;  Straight  Run  Damsite,  Indiana  County;  and  Lake 
Erie  Access  Site,  Erie  County. 

Preliminary  investigations  were  conducted  on  Welty 
Run,  Westmoreland  County;  Four  Mile  Run,  Westmore- 
land County;  Big  Spring,  Cumberland  County;  Straight 
Run,  Indiana  County;  and  Bobs  Creek,  Blair  County. 


Sub-surface  explorations  and  core  drilling  were  con- 
ducted on  Welty  Run  Damsite,  Westmoreland  County; 
Four  Mile  Run  Damsite,  Westmoreland  County;  and 
Sinking  Creek  Damsite,  Centre  County. 

Development  of  the  following  projects  was  completed: 

Opossum  Lake  Access  Area,  Cumberland  County 
Sanitary  facilities,  boat  launching  ramp  and  con- 
crete boat  landing  dock 

Conneaut  Lake  Access  Area,  Crawford  County 
Sanitary  facilities,  timber  landing  dock  and  stream 
cribbing,  concrete  plank  boat  launching  ramp  and  a 
100  car  parking  area 

Juniata  River  Access  Area,  Juniata  County 

Sanitary  facilities,  boat  launching  ramp  and  30  car 
parking  area 

Ohio  River  Access  Area,  Rochester,  Beaver  County 
Paved  launching  ramp,  mooring  cable  and  a 70  car 
parking  area 

Lake  Le  Bocuf,  Waterford,  Erie  County 

Launching  ramp,  mooring  cable,  access  road  and 
15  car  parking  area 

Tamarack  Lake,  Crawford  County 

574  acre  lake  with  two  access  areas  and  road  re- 
locations 

Beechwood  Lake,  Tioga  County 

67  acre  lake  with  access  area  and  road  relocations 

Meadow  Grounds  Lake,  Fulton  County 

204  acre  lake  with  access  roads,  parking  areas, 
and  road  relocations 

Improvements  were  made  at  the  following  access  areas: 

Allegheny  River  Access  Area,  Franklin,  Venango 
County 

Extended  concrete  ramp  and  regraded  shoreline 
Susquehanna  River  Access  Area,  Millersburg,  Dau- 
phin County 

Extended  paved  boat  launching  ramp 

The  following  projects  were  in  progress  at  the  end  of 
the  1963-64  fiscal  year: 

Walnut  Creek  Access  Area,  Erie  County 
Douglas  Pond  Propagation  Facility,  Wayne  County 
Mountain  Springs  Lake  Renovation  and  Access  Road, 
Luzerne  County 

Pleasant  Mount  Hatchery  Renovations,  Wayne 
County 

Negro  Glade  Lake,  Somerset  Countv  (GSA  Project 
No.  199-4) 

The  engineering  department  supplied  supervision  to 
local  sportsmen  on  stream  improvement  projects  in  Clear- 
held  County,  Slate  Run,  Lycoming  County  and  Loyalhanna 
Creek,  Westmoreland  County. 

Other  major  projects  performed  by  engineering  depart- 
ment personnel  include  review  of  plans  for  all  Highway 
Construction  Projects  within  the  Commonwealth;  con- 
struction of  a fish  catching  basin  at  Pinchot  Park  Lake, 
York  County;  installation  of  coping  on  Benner  Spring  Re- 
search Building,  Centre  County;  revision  of  the  Stream 
Improvement  Guide;  design  and  construction  of  pre- 
fabricated toilets  for  future  installation  on  fish  commission 
projects;  and  assisting  other  divisions  in  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  Fish  Commission  Facilities. 
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WATERCRAFT  SAFETY 


This  has  been  a year  of  major  accomplishment  in  Water- 
craft Safety.  On  August  14,  1963,  Governor  Scranton 
signed  Act  400  which  formed  the  basis  for  an  approvable 
numbering  system  in  Pennsylvania. 

On  October  16,  the  position  of  Assistant  Executive 
Director  in  charge  of  Watercraft  Safety  was  filled  and 
work  began  on  preparing  the  necessary  numbering  and 
accident  reporting  regulations,  preparing  preliminary 
budgets  and  setting  up  a system  to  handle  the  new  motor 
boat  registrations. 

These  numbering  and  reporting  regulations  were  ap- 
proved on  December  31,  1963,  by  a mail  vote  of  the 
Commissioners;  on  January  22,  1964,  the  President  of  the 
Navigation  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of  Revenue  con- 
curred in  these  motor  boat  requirements. 

On  January  24,  1964,  the  Commandant  of  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  under  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Boating 
Act  of  1958  and  acting  for  the  Secretary  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  approved  Pennsylvania’s  Numbering  System 
with  an  effective  date  of  February  1,  1964. 

Pennsylvania  became  the  45th  state  to  receive  this 
Federal  approval  with  its  reciprocity  provisions.  Arrange- 
ments had  been  made  to  handle  the  numbering  registra- 
tions, the  preparation  of  numbering  forms,  and  the  print- 
ing of  the  new  law  and  regulations  so  that  on  February  1 
the  new  system  was  placed  in  effect. 

The  first  “PA”  number  issued  to  a motor  boat  by  the 
Commonwealth  was  PA-l-S  which  was  issued  to  a Mr. 
Alan  Moss  for  his  16  foot  Cris  Craft.  The  first  “PA”  num- 
ber issued  to  a sailboat  by  the  Commonwealth  was  PA-8-S 
issued  to  Mr.  Fred  Lange.  Strangely  enough,  both  of 
these  men  use  their  boats  in  the  far  western  part  of  the 
State;  Mr.  Moss  on  Conneaut  Lake  and  Mr.  Lange  on 
Pymatuning  Reservoir.  By  the  end  of  June,  some  35,000 
original  registrations  and  9,000  renewals  had  been  issued. 
Counting  outstanding  Coast  Guard  registrations,  approxi- 
mately 79,000  motor  boats  were  numbered  as  of  June  30 
in  Pennsylvania  under  the  Federal  Boating  Act. 

Appointing  and  confirming  of  Advisory  Board  Members 
so  that  equipment  and  operation  regulations  could  be 
drafted  and  adopted  was  accomplished  early  in  March.  On 
March  16,  the  Board  Members  were  sworn  into  office  and 
met.  Their  recommendations  were  passed  on  to  the  Com- 
mission which  adopted  these  regulations  on  March  23, 
with  an  effective  date  of  April  1.  These  regulations  were 
concurred  in  by  the  President  of  the  Navigation  Com- 
mission for  the  Delaware  River  on  March  25. 

During  this  period,  talks,  news  releases,  radio  and  TV 
shorts  were  used  to  educate  the  boating  public  as  well  as 
the  Commonwealth  personnel  involved  in  the  program. 
The  Assistant  Executive  Director  drove  over  12,000  miles 


to  meet  and  talk  to  some  43  boating  and  sportsmen  groups, 
and  47  other  meetings  with  skin  divers,  newsmen,  and 
other  government  agencies. 

Before  the  start  of  the  1964  boating  season,  every  fish 
warden,  some  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  personnel 
and  many  game  protectors  attended  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
Boarding  Officers  Training  Schools.  The  fish  wardens,  as 
the  primary  enforcement  group,  did  excellently  in  their 
boarding  school  examinations.  Two  new  20  foot,  150 
horsepower  patrol  vessels  were  purchased,  the  Perea,  a 
fishing  research  vessel,  was  re-conditioned  for  patrol  duties 
on  Lake  Erie,  and  miscellaneous  maintenance  and  equip- 
ment purchases  were  made  on  and  for  other  patrol  boats. 

Groundwork  has  been  laid  for  the  setting  up  of  State 
educational  courses,  the  hiring  of  full-time  water  safety 
officers,  the  publishing  of  a handbook  on  boating  require- 
ments, and  the  purchasing  of  aids  to  navigation. 

In  summary,  this  has  been  a busy  and  most  productive 
year.  Many  individuals  and  agencies,  both  federal  and 
state,  have  contributed  greatly  in  this  program. 
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Cate  Autumn 


At  Chapman  Lake 

Lackawanna  County 


SALMON  in  Pennsylvania 


By  ALBERT  S.  HAZZARD 


The  steady  zig-zig-zig  of  the  tip  of  the  trolling  rod  sud- 
denly changes  to  an  erratic  tugging.  A hundred  feet  back 
of  the  boat  a silvery  fish  comes  out  of  the  water  in  a suc- 
cession of  wild  leaps.  Steady  reeling  soon  brings  the 
jumping,  twisting  fighter  close  to  the  boat.  A quick  lift 
from  the  surface  and  the  fish  lies  quietly  in  the  bottom 
of  the  aluminum  pram.  It  is  a landlocked  red  salmon  or 
Kokanee! 

Where  did  the  salmon  come  from?  What  are  they 
doing  here  in  Pennsylvania?  What  is  their  future? 

Intrigued  by  the  success  of  Kokanee  plantings  in  New 
York  and  in  some  of  the  New  England  states,  the  Divi- 
sion of  Research  and  Fish  Management  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  in  1959  started  a four-year  ex- 
periment with  the  salmon  in  certain  lakes  where  trout 
plantings  had  proven  successful.  Since  the  requirements 
of  salmon  and  trout  are  similar,  these  places  seemed  to 
hold  the  greatest  promise.  The  table  shows  where  and 
when  the  fish  were  planted  and  the  size  and  number 
placed  in  each  lake.  The  salmon  were  secured  as  eyed 
eggs  from  the  state  of  Montana  in  exchange  for  an  equal 
number  of  surplus  rainbow  trout  eggs.  They  were  hatched 
at  the  Pleasant  Mount  fish  cultural  station  and  stocked 
as  advanced  fry  (%  to  1 inch)  in  early  April,  as  finger- 
lings  ( 2"-3" ) in  summer  or  as  adults  (6"-8")  in  Septem- 
ber. Follow-up  by  checking  catches  or  by  netting  would 
indicate  the  best  size  to  use  in  future  stocking. 

The  Kokanee’s  original  home  was  the  Northwest— in 
Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  British  Columbia  north- 
ward to  Alaska,  and  in  parts  of  Japan.  Because  of  the 


popularity  of  this  little  fish  it  has  been  stocked  in  many 
lakes  and  reservoirs  in  the  northwest  where  it  was  not 
originally  found.  In  recent  years  Kokanee  have  been 
planted  in  other  western  states  and  in  lakes  in  Maine, 
Vermont,  New  York  and  Connecticut.  They  are  said  to 
do  best  in  larger,  deeper,  cold  lakes,  especially  those 
where  lake  trout  thrive. 

Presumably  the  Kokanee  originated  from  runs  of  red 
salmon  into  streams  of  the  Northwest.  This  important 
commercial  species  ascends  from  the  ocean  at  maturity 
and  always  spawns  in  river  systems  with  lakes  near  the 
source.  Eggs  are  deposited  in  tributaries  of  these  lakes 
and  the  young  drop  down  soon  after  hatching  to  feed  on 
plankton  in  their  still  waters.  Some,  lacking  the  instinct 
to  return  to  salt  water,  matured  in  the  lakes  and  produced 
the  Kokanee.  Except  for  smaller  size,  they  are  indistin- 
guishable from  their  sea-going  progenitors. 

Like  all  Pacific  salmon,  Kokanee  die  after  spawning, 
generally  at  three  or  four  years  of  age.  They  reach  a 
maximum  size  of  from  8 to  21  inches  but  in  most  lakes  of 
the  Northeast  where  they  have  been  planted  a 10-  to  11- 
inch  length  at  maturity  is  usual.  The  largest  we  have 
recorded  from  a Pennsylvania  lake  is  12.6  inches.  The 
Kokanee  is  not  a large  fish  but  its  fight  and  eating  quality 
make  it  important.  They  generally  spawn  in  cold  streams 
tributary  to  the  lakes  of  residence  but  have  been  reported 
to  spawn  successfully  over  gravel  shoals  at  various  depths. 
It  is  this  characteristic  which  led  to  experimentation  in 
Pennsylvania.  If  they  should  prove  able  to  reproduce  and 
maintain  themselves  in  the  lakes  where  stocked,  they  would 
be  a worthwhile  addition  to  our  native  fish  fauna. 
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The  feeding  habits  of  the  Kokanee  represent  a further 
advantage.  Wherever  found  they  subsist  almost  entirely 
on  animal  plankton— the  tiny  water  fleas  and  other  micro- 
crustaceans of  the  colder  waters.  Thus  they  are  not  preda- 
tors of  small  trout  and  compete  only  to  a limited  extent 
with  them  for  food.  These  feeding  habits,  however,  do 
make  them  difficult  to  catch,  as  will  be  discussed  later. 
Since  they  occupy  the  same  cold  lake  water  as  trout, 
they  furnish  an  excellent  forage  fish  for  larger  trout  when 
they  are  small. 

Although  Kokanee  have  been  stocked  in  10  lakes  in 
Pennsylvania  over  a four-year  period,  they  have  been 
reported  caught  only  in  Upper  Woods  Pond.  In  1962 
two  fishermen  reported  catching  these  fish  from  the  early 
plantings  and  sent  in  scale  samples.  Since  I now  have 
time  for  some  serious  fishing  and  since  Upper  Woods 
Pond  is  only  about  40  miles  from  my  retirement  home,  I 
decided  to  investigate  the  salmon  situation  there.  On 
June  8 I caught  8 salmon  from  8/4  to  10/4  inches  in  length 
together  with  4 rainbow  trout  from  7?2  to  9 inches.  Biolo- 
gists from  Pennsylvania’s  Benner  Spring  Research  Station 
and  Pennsylvania  State  University  found  the  salmon  to  be 
3+  fish  or  survivors  of  the  1961  planting  of  fry.  Another 
trip  on  June  24  produced  7 salmon,  5 rainbow  trout  and 
one  brook  trout  of  the  usual  size.  A final  visit  on  July  27 
yielded  8 salmon  from  9%  to  11  inches  and  one  9-inch 
rainbow  trout.  On  this  occasion  there  were  two  other 
parties  fishing  for  and  catching  trout  and  “purple  salmon,” 
as  they  called  them.  They  were  taking  the  fish  by  trolling 
and  still  fishing. 

Kokanee  can  be  caught  by  trolling  with  a spinner  or 
flashing  wobbler  or  spoon  with  a number  4 or  number  6 
hook  tied  on  6 pound  test  nylon  trailing  about  10  inches 
behind.  The  hook  is  baited  with  a small  worm  or  bit  of 
a large  worm.  A series  of  flasher  blades  such  as  found 
on  a Davis  or  Sebago  spinner  seems  to  be  especially  effec- 
tive in  luring  these  fish  but  it  is  important  to  have  a 
small  hook  and  a small  bait.  It  is  reported  that  they  can 
also  be  caught  by  still  fishing  in  deep  water  (25  feet  plus) 
using  small  worms,  salmon  eggs,  maggots,  or  canned  corn. 


UPPER  WOODS  POND 


THE  AUTHOR  with  a Kokanee  that  put  up  quite  a tussle.  These  fish 
fight  hard,  and  to  the  delight  of  anglers,  will  frequently  break  water. 


NICE  CATCH  of  salmon  from  Upper  Woods  Pond  plus  a trout,  below, 
for  contrast. 


DEPTH  CHART,  at  left,  of  Upper  Woods  Pond,  indicating  the  great 
depth  of  the  pond  from  bank  to  bank. 


UPPER  WOODS  POND,  Wayne  County  Pennsylvania,  at  far  left,  has 
thus  far  furnished  all  the  action  on  Kokanee. 

—photographs  by  Florence  Hazzard 
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TROLLING  is  favored  method  of  catching  Kokanee  and  a Xmas  tree  rig  or  facsimile  is  often  used. 
Chumming  with  bread  and  cheese  and  then  baiting  with  worm  is  also  successful. 


When  the  water  is  cold,  Kokanee  can  be  taken  on  artificial 
Hies.  I recall  catching  them  many  years  ago  on  dry  flies, 
wading  out  from  shore  at  a lake  in  Glacier  National  Park. 
The  fish  are  wonderful  fighters,  frequently  jumping  re- 
peatedly. The  mouth  is  tender  and  often  torn  in  then- 
leaping,  twisting  fight.  A long-handled  boat  net  is  advis- 
able unless  one  is  fishing  alone  and  can  “skip”  them  into 
the  boat  when  they  come  to  the  surface. 

The  flesh  of  the  Kokanee  ranges  from  light  pink  to 
orange-red  and  is  very  rich  in  oil.  The  fish  should  be 
kept  cold  until  they  can  be  put  under  refrigeration.  Except 
in  spring  and  fall  when  surface  waters  are  cold,  they  soon 
die  and  spoil  on  a stringer.  A refrigerator  bag  or  box 


with  ice  should  be  in  the  boat  in  summer  and  the  fish 
must  be  cleaned  and  refrigerated  promptly  on  reaching 
home.  Since  they  are  so  rich  in  fat,  they  broil  or  bake 
especially  well  and  are  an  epicure’s  delight. 

Fish  Commission  biologists  have  recently  checked  the 
adult  Kokanee  in  Upper  Woods  Pond  and  believe  they 
will  become  sexually  mature  in  the  fall  of  1964.  Plans 
are  to  capture  ripe  Kokanee,  strip  them,  incubate  the  eggs 
in  nearby  Pleasant  Mount  Hatchery,  and  use  the  resulting 
fry  for  additional  plantings. 

If  an  angler  wishes  to  catch  an  unusual  fish  and  have  a 
special  taste  treat,  I can  recommend  the  Kokanee. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
Division  of  Research  and  Fish  Management 
Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  200-C 
Bellefonte,  Pennsylvania  16823 


RECORD  OF  KOKANEE  PLANTINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


County 

Water  Area 

1959 

Fing. 

1960 

Fry 

Fing. 

1961 

Fry 

Fing. 

1962 

Fing. 

Adult 

Bedford 

. . Koon  Lake  

— 

71,400 

— 

45,500 

— 

— 

— 

Centre  

. . Poe  Valley  Dam 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,725 

— 

— 

Centre 

. . Roosevelt  Dam 

48,000 

48,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cumberland 

. . . Fuller  Lake  

— 

12,600 

— 

8,100 

— 

— 

— 

Fulton  

. . Cowan’s  Gap  Dam 

84,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Luzerne  

. . Harvey’s  Lake  

— 

— 

3,000 

110,000 

— 

500 

— 

Pike 

. . .Fairview  Lake  

— 

100,000 

— 

18,500 

— 

— 

— 

Union  

. . . Halfway  Dam  

12,000 

12,000 

— 

1,000 

— 

— 

- 

Wayne  

. . .Upper  Woods  Pond 

160,000 

100,000 

— 

13,500 

— 

11,500 

950 

Wyoming  . . . . 

. . Lake  Winola  

117,000 

122,000 

— 

33,400 

— 

6,500 

- 

TOTALS  

421,000 

466,000 

3,000 

230,000 

1,725 

18,500 

950 

There  were  no  Kokanee  stocked  during  1963. 
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ThE  flaming  foliage  of  Indian  Summer  is  enough  to  lure 
any  outdoorsman  into  packing  up  his  family  and  driving 
to  the  mountains  for  a day’s  outing. 

And  where  there  is  the  added  attraction  of  excellent- 
and  legal-trout  fishing  after  the  end  of  the  regular  trout 
season,  there  is  an  added  motivation  to  take  a trip  to 
colorful  Centre  County  in  the  heart  of  Pennsylvania  and 
fish  the  famed  Fisherman’s  Paradise  “Fish-for-Fun”  project. 

Fly  fishing  for  lunker  trout  that  lurk  in  the  six-tenths 
of  a mile  stretch  of  water  on  Spring  Creek  near  Bellefonte 
is  growing  increasingly  popular  for  anglers  who  failed  to 
get  their  fill  of  fishing  by  the  end  of  the  regular  season 
in  early  September. 

Last  fall,  after  the  closing  of  the  regular  trout  season, 
large  crowds  of  anglers  gathered  along  the  banks  of  the 
Paradise  to  try  their  luck  at  landing  some  of  the  many 
trophy-sized  trout  in  the  stream,  according  to  Robert  J. 
Bielo,  acting  executive  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission.  Even  bigger  crowds  are  expected  this  fall. 

These  avid  Indian  Summer  anglers  not  only  can  have 
the  thrill  of  matching  wits  with  the  wary  battle  veterans 
in  the  stream,  but  there  is  also  the  spectacular  scenery 
that  fall  provides  as  the  green  hills  and  valleys  of  Centre 
County  turn  into  brilliant  gold,  scarlet  and  brown.  And, 
to  provide  added  lure  for  the  fall  fisherman,  Bielo  said 
the  Fish  Commission  has  recently  stocked  several  hundred 
more  good-sized  trout  in  Paradise  waters. 

The  attraction  of  the  Paradise  is  not  only  limited  to  the 
mild  and  warm  weather  fisherman.  Bielo  says  he  even 
recalls  seeing  the  Paradise  being  fished  in  the  dead  of 
winter. 

“It  could  be  as  cold  as  all  get  out  and  I’ve  seen  them 
there,  fishing  away.  These  hearty  fishermen  would  be 
slashing  away  with  their  casts  and,  every  once  in  a while 
they  would  have  to  stop  and  clean  the  ice  out  of  the 
guides  on  their  rods,”  the  fish  commission  executive  related. 

The  sight  of  fishermen  on  the  Paradise  in  mid-December 
is  an  excellent  argument  to  prove  the  success  of  the  Fish 
Commission’s  “fish  the  year  ’round”  project,  which  was 
initiated  two  years  ago. 

The  move  came  on  the  heels  of  two  near-disastrous  fish 
kills  in  Spring  Creek,  pollutions  that  nearly  eliminated 
the  stream  as  a home  for  trout. 

Over  the  years,  Spring  Creek  held  the  reputation  as 
being  one  of  the  finest  trout  streams  in  Pennsylvania. 
Indeed,  many  veteran  anglers  rated  it  better  than  nearby 
Penn’s  Creek,  or  Pine  Creek  or  the  Sinnamahoning.  The 
cool,  clear  waters  of  the  Spring  were  held  in  such  high 
esteem  that  the  Fish  Commission  established  hatcheries 
for  the  production  of  trout  for  distribution  to  other  streams 
in  the  state. 

But  a severe  pollution  in  November  of  1956  killed  many 
thousands  of  trout.  This  contamination  was  eventually 
traced  to  a poisonous  release  from  the  U.  S.  Navy  research 
laboratory  on  the  campus  of  nearby  Pennsylvania  State 
University. 

Then  a second  near-disastrous  fish  kill  occurred  during 
a period  from  November,  1958,  to  February  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  Effluent  from  the  college’s  sewage  treatment 
plant  accidentally  got  into  Spring  Creek,  causing  a second 


major  fish  fatality.  The  two  major  pollutions  raised  fears 
in  the  Fish  Commission  as  well  as  among  sportsmen  s 
groups  that  fishing  in  the  Spring  Creek-together  with  the 
famed  Paradise— would  soon  end. 

That  byword  of  modern  day  living— economics— posed 
another  threat  to  the  operation  of  the  Paradise.  The  rising 
costs  of  operating  the  project,  the  loss  in  revenues  by 
the  Fish  Commission,  plus  many  other  headaches,  like- 
wise threatened  to  spell  out  the  doom  of  this  fine  angler  s 
attraction. 

A courageous  program  against  these  odds  was  under- 
taken. Years  of  hard  work,  control  of  spillage,  coopera- 
tion from  other  state  agencies,  and  mainly  because  of  the 
efforts  of  Gordon  Trembley,  the  chief  aquatic  biologist 
for  the  commission,  and  his  staff,  is  paying  off.  Water 
conditions  in  Spring  Creek  are  improving. 

“It  has  come  back  a little  bit,”  acting  executive  director 
Bielo  says  cautiously.  “But,”  he  adds,  “it  nowhere  ap- 
proaches what  it  used  to  be.” 

A recent  visit  to  the  Paradise  by  a number  of  Lancaster 
County  fishermen  seemed  to  dispute  Bielo’s  view.  These 
fishermen  say  they  are  more  than  pleased  with  trout  in 
the  waters  of  the  Paradise.  Two  of  these  anglers  were 
William  H.  Traister,  Conestoga  R2,  an  agent  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Parole  Board,  and  Robert  Fry,  Conestoga 
Rl,  a service  station  attendant.  They  take  the  135-mile 
trip  up  to  the  Paradise  from  Lancaster  County  almost 
every  weekend  in  summer  and  fall. 

Traister  occasionally  takes  his  oldest  boy,  Billy,  who 
is  ten.  The  lad  at  his  young  age  is  already  an  accom- 
plished angler  with  the  dry  fly.  During  a recent  visit 
to  the  Paradise,  Billy  brought  in  a 20-inch  Brownie  he 
enticed  with  a gray  hackle  peacock. 

But  like  all  of  the  other  anglers  fishing  the  Paradise, 
the  youngster  had  to  put  his  trout  back  into  the  stream. 
This  is  one  of  the  regulations  of  the  Paradise,  included 
in  an  effort  to  ease  the  high  costs  of  stocking  and  main- 
taining enough  trout  in  the  stream  for  year  ’round  fishing. 

In  early  1962  the  Fish  Commission  decided  to  operate 
the  Paradise  on  a “fish  for  fun”  basis.  This  decision  was 
based  mainly  on  pleas  presented  from  a Centre  County 
delegation  fearing  the  loss  of  the  county’s  “number  one 
tourist  attraction.”  The  commission,  in  opening  the 
Paradise,  for  the  year  around  set  several  rules  which  must 
be  followed. 

In  addition  to  the  regulations  regularly  enforced  on  the 
other  fly-fishing  areas  in  the  state,  the  other  rules  of  the 
Paradise  are: 

1.  No  trout  may  be  killed  or  held  in  possession. 

2.  Open  to  fishing  the  year  around. 

3.  Fishing  hours:  One-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  one- 
half  hour  after  sunset,  or  when  siren  blows. 

4.  No  wading  permitted. 

These  regulations  in  no  way  hamper  the  skilled  angler, 
using  his  fly  or  streamer.  They  add  to  the  sport. 

Why  not  try  the  Paradise  some  mild  weekend  this  fall. 
The  fishing  and  the  scenery  is  excellent.  And,  if  you’re 
a real  trout  fishing  die-hard— put  on  the  red  flannels  and 
fish  all  winter! 
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AN  OLD  WALLEYE  CLYSSIC 


By  W.  T.  PATTERSON 


All  too  many  fishermen,  especially  the  confirmed  bass 
fishermen,  are  passing  up  some  fine  fall  sport  when  they 
fail  to  adapt  their  fishing  technique  to  the  esteemed 
walleye. 

Fishing  for  game  fish  can  be  broken  down  into  artificial 
and  natural  bait  fishing.  In  the  case  of  the  walleye,  the 
bait  fisherman,  as  a rule,  will  outscore  the  plug  caster,  if 
the  caster  is  not  experienced  in  taking  them.  If  experi- 
enced, the  positions  are  usually  reversed.  There  is  sound 
reason  for  the  success  of  the  bait  fisherman.  He  gets  his 
bait  down  deep.  The  caster  works  his  plug  or  other 
artificial  too  close  to  the  surface. 

Walleye  will  break  all  accepted  rules  but  90  per  cent 
or  more  of  your  strikes  in  river  fishing  for  walleye  will 
be  secured  with  your  plug  just  about  bumping  on  the 
bottom.  The  plug  must  be  worked  slowly,  and  here  again 
the  average  caster,  through  oversight  or  impatience,  passes 
by  some  exciting  sport  and  delectable  eating.  You  cannot 
reel  fast  and  consistently  take  walleye. 

How  well  I recall  my  first  fish  of  many  years  ago.  It 
was  on  the  Allegheny  River,  my  favorite  stream.  I started 
plugging  at  midnight  for  bass  with  only  fair  success.  The 
morning  fog  was  lifting  and  the  sun’s  rays  stabbed  at 
openings  in  the  fog  bank  as  I waded  out  to  the  edge 
of  the  Barn  Hole  and  started  casting  in  a tired,  haphazard 
manner  into  a deep  eddy.  More  from  fatigue  than  disgust 
I stuck  the  rod  under  my  arm  after  a short  cast  and  started 
to  light  a cigarette.  Just  as  I struck  the  match  the  rod 
was  all  but  pulled  into  the  water.  The  heavy,  surging 
pull  convinced  me  I had  a giant  bass.  A few  minutes 
later  a 26-inch  walleye  was  netted. 

With  spirits  up  I beat  the  eddy  into  a literal  froth  with 
hurried  casts.  The  keen  edge  soon  wore  off  and  a tired 
fisherman  was  about  to  move  on  when  memory  of  a 
magazine  article  gave  me  new  hope.  I had  read  where 
walleye  fishing  must  be  done  close  to  the  bottom.  Un- 
doubtedly my  plug  had  gone  down  deep  while  lighting 
the  cigarette.  With  this  thought  in  mind,  I tossed  a long 
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cast  to  the  tail  of  the  riffle  and  allowed  the  plug  to  sink. 
As  long  as  the  tremor  in  the  rod  tip  was  transmitted  by 
the  choppy  action  of  the  plug  no  attempt  was  made  to 
reel  in.  When  the  plug  settled  I gave  the  reel  a few  rapid 
turns  and  again  awaited  the  end  of  the  choppy  action. 
Four  or  five  minutes  had  elapsed  and  the  plug  had  traveled 
some  15  or  20  feet  when  a lunging  strike  almost  tore  the 
rod  from  my  grasp.  After  a spirited  tussle  I landed  a 
heavy  girthed  walleye  of  24  inches.  This  same  technique, 
and  such  it  is,  earned  three  more  hefty  fish  in  the  next 
hour.  You  may  rest  assured  it  was  a proud  young  fisher- 
man who  took  the  long  way  back  to  the  car  past  as  many 
other  fishermen  as  possible. 

A good  clue  to  the  lack  of  familiarity  with  walleye  were 
the  remarks  of  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  fishermen  who 
saw  my  catch.  They  wanted  to  know  what  they  were, 
where  they  were  caught  and,  naturally,  what  bait  or  baits 
were  used.  Two  days  later  the  local  hardware  at  Tionesta 
was  sold  out  of  this  particular  runt-type  plug.  The  fisher- 
men who  bought  them  probably  dubbed  me  a liar  when 
they  used  them  in  the  conventional  way  of  casting  or 
plugging. 

Enough  of  this  reminiscing!  Let’s  go  walleye  fishing 
in  a river,  then  we’ll  try  a lake  if  they  aren’t  hitting. 

In  river  fishing  for  walleye  you  may  either  wade  or 
fish  from  a boat.  Years  ago  I preferred  wading.  Now  I 
fish  from  a canoe.  It  has  two  advantages,  as  does  any 
craft  for  fishing  . . . you  can  retrieve  hooked  plugs,  and 
“shank’s  mares”  are  not  as  tired  when  you  finish  a day  or 
night  of  plugging. 

I have  a preference  for  the  heavy  riffles  that  have  their 
surface  broken  by  rocks  with  a deep  pool  or  series  of 
swirling  cross  currents  at  the  lower  end  of  the  riffle  or 
rapids.  To  successfully  fish  such  water  requires  two  types 
of  artificial  bait.  Either  a choppy  action  plug  of  the  floater 
type  with  a quarter  to  half  or  full  ounce  sinker  about  18 
inches  ahead  or  the  standard  underwater  plug  with  choppy 
action,  but  this  must  be  doctored  up  if  no  weight  is  used 
ahead  of  it. 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  the  underwater  plug,  midget, 
standard  or  oversized,  I always  “doctor”  these  plugs.  To 
assure  against  fouling  on  the  bottom,  the  down  pointing 
hook  of  the  trebles  is  cut  off.  A hole,  buckshot  size,  is 
drilled  in  the  bottom  of  the  plug  behind  the  belly  hook. 
In  the  smaller  plugs  it  is  advisable  to  drill  the  hole  in 
front  of  the  belly  hook.  Into  this  hole  you  force  a buckshot 
and  give  it  a daub  of  red  paint. 

With  the  weighted  combination  or  “doctored”  plug  the 
average  fisherman  can  take  his  share  of  river  walleye  and 
a walleye  caught  in  fast  water  on  artificial  bait  is  going 
to  cause  many  a confirmed  bass  fisherman  to  move  ol’ 
bronzeback  to  second  place  on  his  esteemed  list.  How- 
ever, the  plug  caster  will  find  plenty  of  blank  days.  Some- 
times the  walleyes  will  hit  during  early  morning  and  up 
to  forenoon  on  bright,  sunny  days.  Then  again  it  may 
be  only  during  the  midnight  hours,  again  only  at  dusk  and 
during  late  afternoon.  Regardless  of  the  time  of  day  if 
you  are  after  river  walleye  fish  SLOW  and  LOW!  Don’t 
become  too  impatient  and  be  ready  for  a lunging  strike 
at  any  moment.  Your  fish  may  keep  you  in  suspense  but 
when  the  strike  comes,  “hold  your  hat.” 

In  addition  to  plugs,  another  excellent  river  artificial 
is  the  weighted  spinner-fly  combination.  I have  a personal 
preference  for  a large  marabou  streamer  on  a 2/0  long 
shank  hook  in  white,  yellow  or  black.  In  addition  to 


fishing  this  combination  in  the  conventional  downstream 
or  across  stream  cast  there  is  a variation  of  technique 
used  by  very  few  fishermen  that  will,  on  occasion,  turn 
blank  days  into  highly  successful  trips.  If  you  have  a 
motor  so  much  the  better.  Start  drifting  downstream  and 
casting  back  upstream.  Don’t  become  discouraged.  You 
may  cover  a stretch  from  the  head  of  the  riffles  down 
through  the  middle  reaches  and  on  to  the  tail  of  the  hole 
without  a single  strike  or  bump  from  a walleye.  Go  back 
up  to  the  riffle  and  repeat  your  drift.  Maybe  you’ll  hit 
them  on  the  first  try,  maybe  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  and 
maybe  not  at  all.  If  you  can’t  pick  them  up  drifting  and 
casting  in  the  conventional  manner  remember  this  up- 
stream cast  or  reverse  method.  Last  fall  it  turned  two  of 
my  five  trips  from  fishless  efforts  into  pleasurable  events. 

In  walleye  fishing,  the  finish  of  the  plug  is  not  half  as 
important  as  many  might  be  led  to  believe.  It’s  faith  in 
the  plug  that  counts  and  the  action  of  the  plug.  I’ve  tried 
various  sized  plugs  in  yellow,  red  and  white,  blue  scale 
or  black  but  continued  experiments  have  proved  to  my 
satisfaction  that  any  number  of  color  combinations  in  a 
choppy  action  will  produce  if  you’re  down  near  the  bottom 
in  walleye  water.  A surface  plug  may,  on  occasion,  ac- 
count for  a fish  or  two  but  consistent  success  lies  with  the 
choppy,  deep  running  plugs. 

Some  localities  have  a plug  with  a particular  finish  that 
will  outscore  the  favorites  of  most  fishermen.  A good 
example  of  this  is  Pymatuning  Reservoir  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvania.  A slowly  trolled  plug  of  medium  size  in  an 
orange  shading  will  outscore  most  of  the  standard  or 
accepted  finishes.  This  is  a matter  for  conjecture  but  a 
number  of  fishermen  have  advanced  the  theory  that  it 
approximates  the  shading  of  the  huge  numbers  of  small 
carp  that  furnish  food  for  these  giant  walleyes.  Ten-pound 
walleye  from  this  lake  are  not  uncommon. 

Lake  fishing  for  walleye  is  often  as  uncertain  as  river 
fishing  but  again  you  must  go  deep.  The  accepted  lake 
method  is  trolling.  Many  fishermen  lean  toward  the  June 
bug  spinner  and  minnow  or  worm  combination.  It  is 
true  this  combination  and  method  is  highly  successful  but 
a slowly  trolled  plug  will  bring  the  same  results.  There 
is  just  one  drawback  to  lake  trolling  with  plugs  and  that 
is  the  number  of  times  you  will  become  fouled  or  hooked 
up  and  lose  your  plug.  This  is  especially  true  of  artificial 
lakes  and  those  that  have  not  been  thoroughly  brushed-off. 
A good  example  of  this  is  the  aforementioned  Pymatuning 
Reservoir. 

In  lake  fishing,  as  in  river  fishing,  if  you  catch  one  wall- 
eye try  for  number  two  in  the  same  spot.  These  gregarious 
fish  travel  in  schools  and  your  chances  of  connecting 
again  and  again  are  very  good  if  you  can  keep  at  the 
same  depth  and  in  front  of  the  school  as  they  move  along 
in  their  feeding. 

A word  of  caution  in  lake  fishing.  If  you  are  trolling, 
don’t  become  impatient  and  speed  up  your  motor  or 
rowing  because  they  don’t  seem  to  be  feeding.  Try 
varying  the  level  or  depth  at  which  you  are  fishing  but 
keep  it  slow.  Some  fishermen  can’t  sit  still  and  bait  fish, 
others  can’t  stand  the  slow  movement  that  goes  with 
trolling  unless  the  fish  are  hitting.  These  fellows  might 
as  well  give  up  on  walleye  fishing  or  better  yet  confine 
themselves  to  wading  or  floating  the  rivers  and  streams. 

Remember  . . . adapt  your  fishing,  whether  lake  or 
stream,  to  walleye  habits.  In  short,  GO  DOWN  to  the 
walleye,  don’t  make  them  come  to  you! 
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Robert  G.  Miller 


“Around  here  we  try  to  ‘kill’  them  with  kindness!” 

That,  in  a nutshell,  is  the  philosophy  of  Cmdr.  Steve 
Sansone,  of  River  Rescue  Inc.,  a six-year-old  organization 
which  is  one  of  the  top  promoters  of  watercraft  safety  in 
the  Harrisburg  area. 

River  Rescue  Inc.  is  headquartered  on  City  Island 
which  is  reached  by  ramps  leading  to  and  from  the  Walnut 
and  Market  Street  bridges.  Its  office  and  storage  area  is 
over  the  public  locker  building,  owned  by  the  City  of  Har- 
risburg, at  the  north  end  of  the  island. 

Just  a stone’s  throw  away  is  the  public  bathing  beach, 
a boat  ramp  and  docks  used  by  the  organization,  while 
on  the  south  end  of  the  island  is  the  public  launching 
ramp  and  plenty  of  parking  space. 

As  the  name  implies,  the  volunteer  organization  was 
established  precisely  for  river  rescue  work.  Over  the 
years  it  has  gradually  enlarged  its  scope  of  operations 
and  today  can  be  depended  upon  in  practically  any  kind 
of  emergency. 

For  example  the  fellows  worked  side  by  side  with  other 
rescue  units  during  the  tragic  train  wreck  at  Steelton  the 
other  year.  When  they  are  not  salvaging  a boat  or  out- 
board motor  from  the  bottom  of  the  river  they  may  be 
looking  for  a lost  ring  or  perhaps  a pair  of  false  teeth. 
Then  again  the  scuba  divers  may  be  scouring  the  bottom 
for  lost  or  stolen  items  at  the  request  of  city  or  state 
police.  In  other  words,  they  don’t  know  from  one  day  to 
the  next  what  they’ll  be  looking  for  next. 

All  the  members  have  completed  standard  first  aid 
courses,  ten  were  qualified  instructors  as  of  last  summer, 
and  the  majority  have  completed  courses  of  instruction 
offered  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary. 

Those  who  are  expert  in  the  art  of  scuba  diving  are 
constantly  being  called  upon  for  demonstrations  before 
police  and  lire  authorities  in  several  counties,  and  occa- 
sionally the  members  visit  some  other  rescue  unit  in  or 
out  of  the  state  to  find  out  what  others  are  doing  and 
how  they  are  doing  it  in  order  to  improve  their  own 
techniques. 

The  late  winter  or  early  spring,  when  the  ice  jams 
begin  breaking  up  on  the  Susquehanna  River  and  flood- 
ing occurs,  can  be  an  extremely  busy  season  for  river 
rescue  until  the  emergency  is  over;  and  the  tremendous 
growth  of  pleasure  boating  has  provided  another  task 
for  them  to  handle. 

Incidentally,  in  case  of  an  emergency,  River  Rescue 
Inc.  is  easy  to  contact.  There  is  a telephone  in  the 
headquarters,  one  at  an  answering  service,  the  commander 
and  vice  commander  have  their  phones  listed  in  the  tele- 
phone book  under  River  Rescue  Inc.,  and  Harrisburg  city 
police  can  get  in  touch  with  someone  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night. 

River  Rescue,  which  is  also  trained  to  work  with  the 
local  Civil  Defense  unit,  is  strictly  a volunteer  organiza- 
tion. Its  funds  are  derived  from  the  $5  per  year  dues 
paid  by  its  60  members,  contributions  from  grateful  per- 
sons served  at  one  time  or  another  by  the  unit,  and  from 
benefits  staged  by  its  auxiliary. 


Cmdr.  Steve  Sansone 
River  Rescue  Inc. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Last  summer  the  unit  had  established  a truck  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  a new,  fully  equipped  rescue 
truck  estimated  to  cost  $12,000;  and  at  the  same  time 
there  was  a building  fund  underway.  The  City  of  Har- 
risburg offered  the  unit  land  on  the  island  for  a new 
headquarters.  All  it  has  to  do  is  raise  the  necessary  cash. 

The  annual  dues  brings  in  about  $300  yearly  but  this 
is  a mere  drop  in  the  bucket  in  case  a new  piece  of  equip- 
ment, a boat  or  outboard  motor,  is  needed.  One  method 
of  deriving  additional  funds  is  through  the  annual  sports- 
men’s show,  and  the  women  set  up  refreshment  stands 
along  the  shoreline  during  the  annual  “Copona,”  a Labor 
Day  water  show  staged  by  the  City  of  Harrisburg. 

As  mentioned  before,  River  Rescue  Inc.  includes  in  its 
setup  an  auxiliary  police  unit,  headed  by  Cmdr.  Sansone, 
which  spends  its  weekends  patrolling  the  river  and  being 
constantly  on  the  alert  for  those  who  violate  safe  boating 
regulations.  This  unit,  by  the  way,  is  authorized  to  prose- 
cute any  offenders. 

“Some  years  ago,”  Sansone  recalled,  “there  were  plenty 
of  reckless  boat  operators  around  here  but  we’ve  now 
reached  the  point,  by  promoting  watercraft  safety,  where 
there  are  only  a few  fellows  who  still  give  us  any  trouble. 

The  first  time  we  witness  a violation,  which  may  en- 
danger the  lives  of  bathers  or  fellow  pleasure  boatmen, 
our  men  issue  a warning.  They  talk  to  the  violator,  ex- 
plain what  he  is  doing  wrong,  try  to  find  out  what  he 
knows,  or  doesn’t  know,  about  the  boating  regulations 
and  make  every  effort  to  straighten  him  out  on  any  mis- 
conceptions he  may  have  concerning  the  law. 

After  that  first  warning,  if  the  same  fellow  persists  in 
ignoring  the  regulations,  then  a charge  or  charges  are 
filed.  However,  the  auxiliary  police,  I understand,  liter- 
ally “bend  over  backwards”  to  help  some  of  these  fellows 
before  filing  any  charges. 
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Pleasure  boating  on  the  Susquehanna  River  in  the  Har- 
risburg area  is  limited.  When  the  river  level  is  normal 
there  is  plenty  of  depth  but  the  area  cut  out  for  cruising 
or  water  skiing  extends  only  from  the  old  Dock  Street 
dam,  near  the  South  Bridge,  upstream  to  approximately 
opposite  McClay  Street.  At  this  writing,  attempts  were 
being  made  to  have  some  of  the  chinks  and  holes  in  the 
dam  repaired  thus  raising  the  water  level  at  least  a few 
inches. 

However,  in  spite  of  this  handicap,  boat  owners  trailer 
in  their  craft  on  weekends,  especially  when  the  mercury 
reaches  the  high  80s  or  low  90s  mark,  and  make  good 
use  of  the  public  ramp  on  the  south  end  of  the  island  or 
those  provided  by  the  marinas  on  the  west  shore. 

Consequently  this  stretch  of  water  can  become  quite 
congested  with  pleasure  boaters  cruising  around,  hauling 
a water  skier  at  top  speed,  or  bathing,  and  River  Rescue’s 
auxiliary  police  have  their  work  cut  out  for  them. 

I had  just  a glance  at  the  interior  of  River  Rescue’s 
second  floor  headquarters  but  was  amazed  at  the  amount 
of  equipment  the  organization  amassed  in  the  short  span 
of  six  years.  There  is  an  assortment  of  first  aid  equip- 
ment, scuba  diving  apparatus,  outboard  motors,  walkie- 
talkies,  lighting  equipment  and  just  about  everything 
imaginable. 

There  are  also  five  boats,  including  a work  barge  built 
by  the  members  and  one  boat  equipped  with  an  air  motor 
for  use  in  the  shallows  above  and  below  the  deep  water 
areas;  boat  trailers  in  the  event  the  members  are  called 
upon  to  work  away  from  home  base,  a fully  equipped 
ambulance  and  squad  trucks. 

The  members  are  volunteers,  from  all  walks  of  life  and 
professions,  and  are  normally  equipped  and  qualified  to 
handle  minor  repairs  on  equipment.  For  instance  an 
ex-Navy  man  serves  as  chief  engineer  and  can  generally 
tear  down  an  outboard  motor  and  have  it  back  in  running 
condition  in  short  order.  Major  repair  work,  however,  is 
generally  handled  by  a competent  outboard  motor 
repairman. 

Last  summer  River  Rescue  used  walkie-talkie  equip- 
ment for  communication  between  the  shore  and  work 
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Dean  Klinger,  Summerdale,  vice  commander,  and  Steve  Sansone, 
Harrisburg,  commander  of  River  Rescue,  Inc.,  with  some  of  the 
organization's  equipment  which  is  ready  to  go  at  a moment's  notice 
in  the  event  of  any  emergency  on  land  or  water.  In  the  foreground 
are  the  front  portions  of  an  emergency  truck  and  ambulance,  in 
addition  to  the  squad  truck  and  the  boats  in  background  of  photo. 

craft,  or  between  boats,  but  was  planning  a change  in 
equipment  to  a 31 -megacycle  outfit  with  a base  station 
at  the  headquarters  and  mobile  units  in  the  trucks  and 
boats. 

Why  the  changeover?  Because  walkie-talkie  units,  or 
similar  citizen  band  radios,  have  become  a bit  common- 
place and  whenever  River  Rescue  would  receive  a call 
for  assistance  others  would  get  on  the  air  with  offers  to 
help  and  the  system  would  be  jammed  at  a time  when  it 
was  needed  most. 

River  Rescue  Inc.,  I’m  sure,  appreciates  such  offers  of 
assistance  but  during  emergencies  there  is  no  time  to 
instruct  others  in  what,  or  not  what,  to  do.  Its  members 
are  fully  trained  and  can  go  ahead  with  a job  without 
interference  and  usually  without  a direct  order  or 
instructions. 

Heading  the  list  of  officers  in  River  Rescue  Inc.  is 
Mike  Fisher,  Wormleysburg,  as  president;  Ed  Byrem, 
Lemoyne,  vice  president;  Sansone,  Harrisburg,  com- 
mander; Dean  Klinger,  Summerdale,  vice  commander; 
Dwayne  Swenson,  Harrisburg,  treasurer;  Wesley  Elmer, 
a Harrisburg  city  policeman,  secretary;  and  Don  Myers, 
Summerdale,  chief  engineer. 

The  Ladies’  Auxiliary,  formed  about  three  years  ago, 
has  June  E.  Sansone,  as  president;  Alice  Swank,  Harris- 
burg, vice  president;  Zona  M.  Fisher,  Wormleysburg,  sec- 
retary; Mavelle  Dowant,  New  Cumberland,  corresponding 
secretary;  and  Betty  Buxton,  Harrisburg,  treasurer. 

Not  only  do  these  women  operate  refreshment  stands 
at  various  events  for  the  benefit  of  the  rescue  unit,  sell 
Christmas  cards,  candy  or  conduct  bake  sales,  they  also 
load  up  the  station  wagons  with  food  and  hot  drinks 
when  the  men  are  out  on  an  emergency  and  normally 
they  work  just  as  long,  and  just  as  hard,  as  River  Rescue 
Inc. 
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On  August  25,  1960  at  Gordon  Lake  (Bedford)  a 29- 
inch  muskellunge  was  found  dead  with  a plug  in  its  throat. 
It  was  believed  the  plug  caused  the  death  of  this  fish. 
The  plug  was  given  to  James  Riley,  Cumberland,  Md. 
Recently  Mr.  Riley  called  me  on  the  phone  and  reported 
that  on  August  22,  1964  he  caught  his  first  legal  musky 
from  Gordon  Lake— 32  inches  long  and  on  the  plug  I had 
given  him  that  was  found  in  the  throat  of  the  dead  musky 
back  in  August  of  I960.— District  Warden  WILLIAM  E.  MclLNAY 
( Bedford ) . 

Due  to  low  water  in  our  streams  in  Potter  County, 
Lyman  Run  Lake  has  been  one  of  our  best  fishing  spots 
during  the  past  several  months.  Not  only  has  the  pressure 
been  heavy  but  the  month  of  August  has  produced  some 
of  the  best  fishing  I have  ever  observed  at  the  lake.  Dur- 
ing the  third  week  of  August  I checked  fifty  limits  of 
trout  taken  in  a two-day  period.  All  three  species  were 
caught— brook,  brown  and  rainbow.  Also  during  August 
I had  many  inquiries  about  ice  fishing  the  lake.  Many 
anglers  said  they  couldn’t  wait  until  the  winter  sessions 
and  I look  for  large  concentrations  of  trout  fishermen 
when  the  ice  comes.— District  Wardan  KENNETH  ALEY  (Potter). 

With  trout  streams  low  and  clear,  a good  many  fishermen 
have  turned  to  the  warm  water  species.  I have  seen  some 
nice  catches  of  largemouth  bass  from  Hills  Creek  Lake. 
Many  anglers  who  always  fished  for  trout  tell  me  they 
really  enjoy  the  lake  fishing  for  bass,  that  it  is  top  fishing 
sport  to  catch  a bass  on  surface  lures  on  their  days  off.— 
District  Warden  RAYMOND  HOOVER  (Tioga). 

Fishermen  along  the  Allegheny  River  have  been  taking 
some  real  nice  fish  this  season.  All  of  them  tell  me  they 
have  never  seen  so  many  bait  fish  in  the  river  as  during 
this  year. -District  Warden  KENNETH  G.  COREY  (Warren). 

In  the  course  of  patrol  duty  I have  observed  people 
listening  to  radios,  reading,  sleeping,  fighting  and  even 
making  love.  But,  the  other  day  I ran  across  a lady  who 
had  a large  piece  of  plywood  set  up  and  was  working  out 
on  a jig-saw  puzzle.  Her  husband  had  two  lines  in  the 
water  and  she  also  had  a license,  just  in  case.— District 
Warden  Richard  abplanalp  ( Mercer-Lawrence ) . 

I talked  to  a boat  livery  operator  on  the  North  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  near  Vosburg.  He  told  me  that 
in  the  25  years  he  has  been  in  the  boat  rental  business 
he  has  never  seen  the  fishing  as  fabulous  as  it  has  been  this 
summer.— District  Warden  STEPHEN  A.  SHABBICK  (Wyoming). 

While  patrolling  Monroe  County  streams  and  lakes  dur- 
ing the  month  of  August  I checked  fishermen  from  seven 
states  and  two  from  Canada.  All  had  a good  catch  and 
complimented  the  Fish  Commission  on  their  stocking  pro- 
gram.—District  Warden  WALTER  J.  BURKHART  (Monroe). 

* A A 

The  average  tourist  spends  from  $10  to  $30  a day  . . . 
Two  dozen  tourists  a day  benefit  a community  as  much  as  a 
factory  with  an  annual  payroll  of  $100,000,  through  creation 
of  tourist-oriented  jobs. 

* o a 

Gen.  Mark  Clark,  after  landing  four  bass  in  front  of  his 
cabin:  “My  secret  weapon  is  a U-2  lure.” 


douglas  e.  McWilliams,  jr. 

Douglas  E.  McWilliams,  Jr.,  is  the  newest  of  the  com- 
mission members  appointed  by  Governor  William  Scran- 
ton. Mr.  McWilliams  was  born  on  January  25,  1927  in 
Shamokin,  Pa.  He  graduated  from  Wyoming  Seminary 
Preparatory  School  in  Kingston  and  received  his  Bachelor 
of  Science  Degree  from  Lycoming  College,  Williams- 
port, Pa. 

He  is  the  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the  Roaring 
Creek  Water  Company  which  services  parts  of  Northum- 
berland, Columbia  and  Schuylkill  Counties.  He  served  in 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Air  Force  during  World  War  II. 

He  is  active  in  civic  affairs,  serving  on  the  Coal  Town- 
ship Planning  Commission  and  a member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  Optimist  Club.  He  is  president  of  the 
Shamokin  Valley  Country  Club  and  holds  membership  in 
the  Keystone  Fish  and  Game  Club,  Valley  Gun  Club, 
Columbia  County  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Union  County 
Sportsmen’s  Club,  Inc.,  National  Parks  Association,  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the  American  For- 
estry Association. 

Mr.  McWilliams  resides  at  Bear  Gap  in  Coal  Township 
and  is  married  to  the  former  Mary  Cook  of  Shenandoah. 
Thev  have  one  daughter— Alison. 


FLY  TYING  CLASSES  AGAIN 
AT  LEHIGH  CLUB 

Joe  Samusevich,  board  advisor  of  the  Lehigh  County 
Fish  & Game  Assoc.  Inc.,  will  conduct  his  highly  suc- 
cessful classes  for  do-it-yourself  fly  tyers  again  this  winter 
because  “we  had  such  tremendous  interest  last  year.” 
Twenty-eight  juniors  faithfully  attended  the  series  plus 
a number  of  adults. 

The  location  and  dates  for  the  classes  will  be  announced 
at  a later  date. 
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By  KEEN  BUSS 
Fishery  Biologist 

The  British  have  been  kind  enough  to  send  us  house 
sparrows  and  starlings.  In  return  we  have  sent  them  bass 
and  muskrats.  Each  of  these  is  apparently  acceptable  in 
its  own  environment  but  as  an  exotic  species  remains 
alien.  We  know  what  the  Americans  think  of  the  birds— 
they’re  for  the  birds.  We  never  had  much  direct  contact 
with  the  English  but  there  have  been  some  nasty  rumblings 
about  the  damage  the  muskrats  are  doing.  The  bass 
haven’t  made  much  noise  but  this  is  significant,  if  you 
don’t  like  ’em— ignore  ’em.  This  must  be  the  case  because 
little  of  the  literature  coming  from  the  British  Isles  refers 
to  bass— generally  salmon  and  trout. 

Since  we  are  writing  for  a fishing  magazine,  the  subject 
should  be  directed  toward  the  fish  and  in  this  case  as 
the  English  book  says,  “The  Acclimatisation  of  Foreign 
Fishes.”  (“Acclimatisation”  being  an  aristocratic  word 
meaning  we  spent  a lot  of  money  getting  them  here,  they 
had  better  reproduce.)  Black  bass  were  introduced  in 
England  before  Lend-Lease,  the  Marshall  Plan,  NATO  or 
Foreign  Aid.  In  fact,  for  the  British,  this  was  accomplished 
before  the  turn  of  the  century.  In  1878  and  1879,  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter  sent  his  able  pisciculturist  to  the  United 
States  to  bring  back  some  bass.  Mr.  Silk  did  just  that. 
In  fact,  he  returned  to  England  with  almost  a thousand 
young  bass  and,  according  to  the  account,  stocked  them 
on  a fine  sheet  of  water  called  White-water  near  Lord 
Exeter’s  country  seat  (we  heard  it  called  many  things 
before,  but  never  “country”).  After  a few  seasons  these 
bass  spawned  but  the  Marquis  wasn’t  satisfied,  he  wanted 
more.  My  Lord  also  wasn’t  stupid.  The  next  time  he 
sent  Mr.  Silk  to  the  United  States  to  get  bass,  he  had  . . . 
“some  half-dozen  gentlemen  subscribe  toward  the  expense 
of  getting  them  over.” 

That’s  the  tale  of  the  introduction  of  bass  into  England. 
We  hope  they  like  our  fine  fish— they’re  not  for  the  birds. 


LAKES  SHRINK  TO  NEW  LOWS 

Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron  were  two  feet,  three  inches 
below  the  10-year  average  level  for  the  end  of  July  and 
at  the  lowest  level  ever  recorded  since  records  began  in 
1860,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Lake  Survey  Monthly  Bulle- 
tin of  Lake  Levels. 

It  was  added  that  July  was  the  seventh  consecutive 
month  of  record  low  levels  on  these  lakes.  It  was  pre- 
dicted the  lakes  would  fall  another  inch  during  August, 
and  that  “the  next  six  months  will  continue  to  experience 
monthly  mean  levels  lower  than  the  previous  extreme  low 
levels.” 

Lake  Superior,  however,  was  reported  two  inches  above 
the  level  of  July  1963,  and  it  is  predicted  that  Lake  Supe- 
rior levels  will  remain  just  slightly  below  the  10-year 
average  level  through  the  next  six  months. 

Lake  Erie  was  three  inches  below  the  level  of  last 
year,  and  Lake  Ontario  was  14  inches  below  July  1963. 


Jsud  rljouh  J’iAhinq  ‘9.  Q- " 

Most  fishermen  can  identify  their  catch  by  daylight, 
but  how  about  at  night,  when  only  a general  outline  is 
discernible?  Can  you,  for  example,  distinguish  a walleye 
from  a trout  at  night  with  only  the  moon  to  silhouette  the 
catch?  Test  your  ability  by  identifying  the  silhouettes 
shown  here. 

These  silhouettes  belong  to  four  very  popular  game  fish 
found  in  Pennsylvania  waters.  The  dorsal  fins,  some  with 
spines,  others  with  soft  rays,  coupled  to  the  general  body 
outlines  should  tell  you  these  are,  from  top  to  bottom, 

1.  . 2 3 

and  4.  . 

If  you  score  on  all  four,  you  don’t  need  a flashlight  to 
aid  you  in  identifying  your  catch  at  night. 

—Don  Shiner 
■pmj£  f puv 

ssvq  yoviQ  ■£  ‘oftaipjw  z ‘^H)d  u.ioipuo^  j :sjooisuy 


I’ve  heard  endless  arguments  on  what  is  sporting  in  tackle 
or  guns— and  it’s  hogwash  . . . The  practical  definition  of 
sportsmanship  is  good  manners,  respect  for  fellow  hunters  and 
fishermen,  for  the  quarry,  for  the  public.  The  man  exercising 
the  best  manners  is  the  greatest  sportsman,  whether  he  is 
dabbling  with  a pole  or  casting  a fly.— fudge  Haysler  A.  Poague. 
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BEiCHWOOD  LAKE  !S  OPENED 
TO  THE  PUBLIC 


Pt ewsAfylvania  j4hq(&i 
(Station  AtwmcU- 


T/S  Daniel  Stahl,  Middletown,  Pa. — 30’/2-inch  walleye,  Susquehanna 
River  below  York  Haven,  Pa. 

Ross  Sechrist,  Red  Lion,  RD  2,  Pa.— 31  %-inch,  14-lb.,  13  ounce  catfish, 
Susquehanna  River  at  Long  Level,  Pa. 

Thomas  Booth,  Summerdale— 36-inch,  18-lb.  channel  catfish— Susque- 
hanna River  near  York  Haven  Dam. 

Rev.  Ralph  Eberle,  Dryville,  Pa— 25'/2-inch,  5 lb.,  4 oz.  pickerel— 
Peck's  Pond,  Pike  County. 

William  S.  Fisher,  Milford,  Pa. — two  chain  pickerel— 26  inches,  4'/2 
lbs.,  and  26’/2  inches,  5 lbs. — Mud  Pond,  Pike  County. 

Edward  Wilson,  Meadville,  Pa. — 39-inch  carp,  Pymatuning  Reservoir, 
Crawford  County. 

Ken  Kopin,  Jr.,  Erie,  Pa. — 36’/4-inch  northern  pike,  Presque  Isle  Bay, 
Erie,  Pa. 

John  Gast,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 15'/2-inch  bullhead,  Schuylkill  River, 
Philadelphia  County. 

Norman  W.  Janowsky,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.— 36'/2-inch  carp,  French. 
Creek,  Crawford  County. 

David  Jenkins,  Scranton,  Pa.— 25 Vi-inch  pickerel.  Heart  Lake,  Lacka- 
wanna County. 

Tho  mas  W.  Shupienis,  Masury,  Ohio— 38*/2  and  38-inch  carp  via  bow 
at  Conneaut  Marsh,  Crawford  County. 

Mathew  J.  Onderko,  Conneautville,  Pa. — 47'i-inch  muskellunge  at 
Pymatuning  Reservoir,  Erie  County. 

Joe  Zipay,  Farrell,  Pa. — 40-inch  carp  at  lake  Erie,  Erie  County. 

John  Stough,  York,  Pa  — 16-inch  black  crappie,  Susquehanna  River  at 
5aginaw.  York  County. 

Randy  L.  Andrews,  Walnutport,  Pa. — 19-inch  bullhead,  Delaware  River, 
Northampton  County. 

Kenneth  R.  Schreiber,  Burnham,  Pa.— 1 8’/2-inch,  3-lb.,  brook  trout, 
Laurel  Run,  Mifflin  Co. 

Nevin  W.  Fry,  York,  Pa.— 20  1/1 6-inch,  3-lb.,  1 5-oz.,  smallmouth  bass, 
Holtwood  Dam  Tailrace,  Lancaster  County. 

Walter  L.  Jewett,  Sr.,  Easton,  Pa.— 20’/4-inch,  5-lb.,  smallmouth  bass, 
Delaware  River,  Northampton  County. 

Clyde  L.  Herrmann,  Sharpsville,  Pa.— 48-inch,  27-lb.,  muskellunge, 
Pymatuning  Dam. 

Samuel  Faus,  Columbia,  Pa. — 30-inch,  12-lb.,  catfish,  Susquehanna 
River,  Lancaster  Co. 


Warrne  N.  Bell,  York,  Pa. — 21  1/16-inch,  4-lb.,  15  oz.,  smallmouth 
bass,  below  Holtwood  Dam,  York  County. 

David  Alley,  Ashtabula,  Ohio — 283A-inch,  10-lb.,  brown  trout.  Little 
Conneaut  Creek,  Erie  County. 

Kurt  German,  Kingston,  Pa— 17'/2-inch,  2-lb.,  1-oz.  (Dressed),  brook 
trout,  Lackawaxen  River,  Pike  County. 


Ardie  Planner,  Meadville,  Pa.-49-inch,  31 ’/2-lb.  muskellunge-Sugar 
Lake,  Crawford  County. 

Michael  Versak,  Philadelphia,  Pa.-ll-inch,  l’/z-lb.  bluegill-Mountain 
Springs  Lake, — Monroe  County. 

Thomas  Edward  Keller,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.-37-inch,  26-lb.  carp-Presque 
Isle  Bay,  Erie  County. 

Kurt  Hoverter,  Steelton,  Pa.-l  5-inch,  l-lb„  10-oz.  crappie-Susque- 
hanna  River,  Dauphin  County. 

John  Melnick,  Waterford,  Pa. -30-inch,  8%-lb.  walleye-French  Creek, 
Erie  County. 

Charles  A.  Shelby,  Conneautville,  Pa.— 30-inch,  7'/2  lb.,  walleye- 
Pymatuning  Lake,  Crawford  County. 


Paul  Gretsky,  Heckscherville,  Pa.-21 ’/2-inch,  4’/4-lb.  smallmouth  bass, 
Susquehanna  River,  Dauphin  County. 

Harry  Crawford,  Laceyville,  Pa.-l  6-inch,  2-lb.,  3-oz.  bullhead  Sus- 
quehanna River,  Dauphin  County. 

Fred  F.  Wendling,  Wescosville,  Pa.-23-inch,  6%-lb.  largemouth  bass. 
Twin  Ponds,  Lehigh  County. 

Sam  Guaglianone,  Johnsonburg,  Pa.-17-inch,  l-lb„  15-oz.  (without 
insides),  brook  trout,  Twin  Lakes,  Elk  County. 

Norman  L Lightner,  Carlisle,  Pa.-l  9-inch,  2’/2-lb.  brook  trout.  Big 
bpring,  Cumberland  County. 
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Beechwood  Lake  above  Sabinsville  was  officially  opened 
to  the  public  for  recreational  uses  recently  by  Federal 
and  State  Conservationists.  At  the  dedication  ceremonies 
State  Conservationist  Ivan  McKeever,  U.  S.  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  hailed  the  lake  as  a real  asset  to  Tioga  County. 

This  lake,  McKeever  said,  will  be  an  important  recrea- 
tional facility;  the  dam  which  created  the  lake  is  serving 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  flood  prevention  program  for 
the  Mill  Creek  Watershed.  This  development  will  un- 
doubtedly have  a wholesome  effect  thruout  this  area. 

The  80  acre  lake  was  created  by  a multiple  purpose  flood 
prevention  dam  which  rises  63  feet  above  the  stream 
channel.  The  dam  was  designed  and  built  by  the  U.  S. 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission under  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act.  It  is  part  of  the  flood  prevention  plan  for 
Mill  Creek  to  protect  the  roads,  bridges  and  industries  at 
Westfield  and  Sabinsville.  Two  other  dams  have  been 
built  to  aid  in  reducing  the  average  annual  flood  damages 
estimated  to  exceed  $44,000  in  the  watershed. 

Robert  Bielo,  Acting  Director,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission, and  H.  O.  Hallman,  Administrative  Assistant  to 
Congressman  Herman  T.  Schneebeli  of  Williamsport, 
joined  in  praising  the  new  lake  as  a needed  recreation  area 
for  the  County.  Bielo  said  the  lake  had  been  stocked  with 
fish  and  will  be  managed  by  the  Fish  Commission  for  pub- 
lic use.  Boat  ramps  and  parking  areas  have  been  com- 
pleted at  the  lake  by  the  Fish  Commission. 


Mrs.  Thelma  M Beegle,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.— 21 -inch,  5-lb.,  small- 
mouth bass,  Ravstown  Dam,  Huntingdon  County. 

fdgar  G.  Moran,  Canfield,  Ohio — 20’/2-inch,  4-lb.,  smallmouth  bass, 
Pymatuning  Res.,  Crawford  Co. 

John  S.  Sawchuk,  Easton,  Pa. — 20'/2-inch,  4'/4-lb.,  bullhead,  Delaware 
Water  Gap,  Northampton  Co. 

Michael  W.  Grand,  Wellsboro,  Pa. — 23-inch,  9'/2-lb.,  largemouth  bass, 
Elk  lake,  Sullivan  Co. 

Frank  S.  Pontera,  Sharpsville,  Pa. — 30-inch,  8'/4-lb.,  Walleye,  Allegheny 
River,  Forest  Co. 

S.  S.  Froehlich,  Sr.,  Shiremanstown,  Pa.— 203/4-inch,  4-lbs.,  11-oz.,  small- 
mouth bass,  Susquehanna  River,  Cumberland  Co. 

Vernon  K.  Moyer,  Harleysville,  Pa.— 33-inch,  1 4-lb.,  3-oz.,  walleye, 
Wallenpaupack,  Wayne  Co. 

Jim  Hartman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. — 20’/s-inch,  3'/2-lbs.,  smallmouth  bass, 
Susquehanna  River,  Dauphin  Co. 

Thomas  R.  Pheiffer,  Easton,  Pa.— 1 1 '/4-inch,  1-lb.,  2-oz.,  rock  bass, 
Delaware  River,  Northampton  Co. 

Joseph  Racavich,  Peckville,  Pa. — 19-inch,  3'/2-lbs.,  bullhead,  Stearns 
Lake,  Susquehanna  Co. 

H.  A.  McCoy,  Verona,  Pa. — 47-inch,  18’/2-lb.,  muskie,  Tionesta  Reser- 
voir, Forest  Co. 

Dale  E.  Cowen,  Arnold,  Pa. — 33%-inch,  34-lb.,  channel  cat,  Schenley 
Dam,  Allegheny  River. 

Gregory  Pareila,  Brownsville,  Pa. — 26-inch,  14-lb.,  sheephead,  Virgin 
Run,  Fayette  Co. 

Kenneth  E.  J.  Smith,  Everett,  Pa. — ll'/4-inch,  1-lb.  rock  bass,  Raystown 
Branch  of  Juniata,  Bedford  County. 

Ronald  W.  Frymire,  S.  Williamsport,  Pa.— 20-inch,  4-lb.  bullhead,  Hills 
Creek  State  Park,  Tioga  County. 
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CITATION  largemouth  bass,  23-inches,  6 lbs.,  13  02s.,  caught  by  Dr. 
William  B.  Wilson,  Broomall,  Pa.,  at  Springton  Reservoir,  Media, 
Delaware  County. 


single  action  automatics 


Casting  Reels 


CITATION  walleye  caught  by  Frank  Ostrosky,  Scranton,  Pa.,  at  Lake 
Carey.  The  fish  measured  31  Vi  inches,  weighed  lOVi  lbs.  and  was 
taken  on  a spinning  outfit  with  worm  fished  deep. 


Rods 


fly  rod 
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NOTICE 


* 

Additional  places  where  both  new  and  renewal 
subscriptions  to  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  may  be 

purchased 


Under  a new  plan  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  PENNSYLVANIA 
ANGLER  who  have  sold  more  than  twenty-five  (25)  or 
more  subscriptions,  will  be  listed  in  future  issues. 


Susquehanna  County— Linus  Moore’s  Sports 
Shop,  New  Milford,  Pennsylvania 


HIS  66TH  TROUT  for  the  1964  season,  11-year-old  Terry  Tucker, 
Colesburg,  displays  this  dandy  15'/2-inch  brown  trout  he  caught  in 
the  Allegheny  River.  The  fish  weighed  a pound,  seven  ounces  and 
fell  for  a grasshopper.— Potter  Enterprise  photo. 


BIG  CAT— 25V2  inches,  7%  lbs.,  caught  by  Clifford  Wilmarth,  New 
Milford,  Pa.,  in  East  Lake  on  live  bait.  The  catfish  was  thought 
to  be  the  largest  reported  in  Susquehanna  County. 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
1965 

INLAND  WATERS 

Seasons,  Sizes  and  Creel  Limits 


Species 

Seasons 

Size 

Number 

TROUT 

except 

Lake 

5:00  a.m.,  April  17  to  mid- 
night September  6,  in  lakes 
and  ponds  10  acres  and  over, 
until  October  31. 

Minimum 
6 inches 

8 ( combined 
species ) 

In  lakes  and  ponds  10  acres 
and  over  except  in  trout-only 
lakes*  through  January  31, 
1966,  through  the  ice. 

Minimum 
6 inches 

3 (combined 
species ) 

TROUT 

Lake 

5:00  a.m.,  April  17  to  mid- 
night October  31. 

N9 

minimum 

8 

Through  ice  through  January 
31,  1966. 

No 

minimum 

3 

BASS08 

Largemouth 

Smallmouth 

January  1 to  midnight,  March 
14;  and  Tune  19  to  midnight, 
March  14,  1966. 

Minimum 
9 inches 

6 ( combined 
species ) 

PICKEREL 

and 

WALLEYE80 

January  1 to  midnight,  March 
14;  May  8 to  midnight,  March 
14,  1966. 

Minimum 
15  inches 

6 (each 
species ) 
2 walleye 
through  ice 

MUSKEL- 

LUNGE 

January  1 to  midnight,  March 
14,  May  8 to  midnight,  March 
14,  1966. 

Minimum 
30  inches 

2 

PIKE 

Northern 

January  1 to  midnight,  March 
14;  May  8 to  midnight,  March 
14,  1966. 

Minimum 
20  inches 

6 

KOKANEE 

No  Season 

No  Size 

25 

Sunfish 

( all  species 

including 

Bluegills 

Yellow 

Perch 

Crappies 

Rock  Bass 

Catfish 

Suckers 

Eels) 

Open  year  around 

No 

minimum 

50  each  or 
50  combined 

Baitfish 

Fishbait 

Open  year  around 

No 

minimum 

50  each  or 
50  combined 

8 Deep  Lake,  Monroe  County. 

Upper  Woods  Pond,  Wayne  County. 

08  Except  the  Susquehanna  River  South  of  Route  No.  30  bridge  down- 
stream to  the  Maryland  line  where  the  season  will  open  April  1,  1965, 
closing  March  14,  1966. 


How  fast  do  fish  swim?  For  the  sluggish  bullhead,  we  know 
it  isn’t  very  fast,  but  for  sleek  ocean  species  considerable  speed 
should  be  possible. 

Measurements  of  fish  speed  were  made  by  movies  taken  from 
viewing  ports  in  the  side  of  a boat.  Skipjack  and  yellowfin  tuna 
were  photographed  by  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  personnel  as 
they  slashed  at  chum  thrown  over  the  side. 

Surprisingly,  speeds  were  not  so  great  as  might  be  thought. 
These  tuna  cruised  as  slow  as  4.2  miles  per  hour  and  dashed 
around  as  fast  as  13.1  miles  per  hour.  Even  sleek  fish  don’t 
easily  defy  the  limitations  imposed  by  this  dense  medium,  the 
water. 

9 9 9 

When  a man  throws  an  empty  cigarette  package  from  an 
automobile  he  is  liable  to  a $50  or  more  fine.  When  a man 
throws  a billboard  across  a view,  he  is  liable  to  be  richly 
rewarded.— Izaak  Walton  Magazine. 

9*9 

Because  of  true  man’s  totality  and  centrality,  he  has  the 
almost  divine  function  of  guardianship  over  the  world  of  nature. 
Once  this  role  is  ignored  or  misused,  he  is  in  danger  of  being 
shown  ultimately  by  nature,  who,  in  reality,  is  the  conqueror, 
who  is  conquered.  It  could  also  be  said,  under  another  per- 
spective, that  in  the  past  man  had  to  protect  himself  from  the 
forces  of  nature,  whereas  today  it  is  nature  that  must  be  pro- 
tected from  man.  —JOSEPH  E.  BROWN. 
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J-/G- 


A JIG  is  merely  a hook  with  a lead  head  and  a skirt  of 
bucktail,  nylon,  or  similar  material,  but  it  is  a killer  on 
bass,  walleyes,  pike,  and  pickerel.  It  is  fished  in  short 
twitches  that  cause  it  to  hop  along  the  bottom.  Because 
its  one  hook  always  rides  up  it  seldom  hangs  up,  making 
it  one  of  the  best  lures  for  cold  weather  when  fish  are 
sluggish  and  lying  on  the  bottom  in  deep  water. 

Ready-to-use  jigs  are  not  expensive,  but  it  is  cheaper 
and  more  fun  to  make  your  own.  Jig  heads  can  be  bought 
with  hooks  attached.  To  finish  them  merely  paint  the 
heads  and  tie  on  suitable  skirts.  Lacquer  or  enamel  for 
this  job  can  be  bought  from  dealers  specializing  in  tackle 
and  fly  tying  materials. 

Bucktail  makes  an  excellent  and  inexpensive  material 
for  the  skirts.  Before  tying  it  on  clamp  the  hook  in  a fly 
tyer’s  vise,  or  an  ordinary  vise,  and  attach  a length  of  silk 
or  nylon  thread  to  the  shoulder  just  behind  the  lead  head 
by  winding  it  over  its  own  end.  Now  snip  off  a bunch 
of  the  bucktail  and  hold  it  on  the  shoulder  by  the  butts, 
the  uncut  ends  of  the  hairs  pointing  toward  the  front. 
Bind  it  securely  to  the  hook  by  taking  a number  of  turns 
of  thread  around  the  bucktail  tight  up  against  the  head 
and  trim  off  the  protruding  stubs.  Stroke  the  hairs  back- 
ward, doubling  them  back  over  the  tied-in  butts,  and 
wrap  them  in  place  with  a number  of  close,  even  turns 
of  thread.  Finish  off  with  several  half-hitches,  or  better 
still,  by  whip  finishing.  A coat  of  head  lacquer  or  clear 
nail  polish  on  the  windings  will  finish  the  jig. 

Nylon  and  other  synthetic  materials  are  usually  tied  on 
with  the  long  ends  pointing  back  over  the  hook,  and  with- 
out doubling  it  back.  Bucktail  can  be  attached  that  way, 
too,  but  reversing  it  over  the  ends  makes  a better  looking 
job.  S 

Bucktail  is  actually  the  hair  from  the  tail  of  a whitetail 
deer,  and  a deer  your  father  or  neighbor  might  bag  this 
winter  will  provide  enough  material  for  a number  of  jigs. 
Now  is  the  time  to  put  in  your  order. 


FEATHERS  AND  FUR 

Come  to  think  of  it,  now  is  the  time  to  put  in  your 
order  for  a number  of  feathers  and  furs  that  can  be  pro- 
vided by  your  hunter  or  trapper  friends,  if  you  are  in- 
terested in  fly  tying,  jig  making,  or  bass  bug  building.  Last 
month  I mentioned  the  useful  feathers  found  on  wild 
ducks.  Here’s  a list  of  more  feathers  and  furs  to  look  for: 

Rabbit— The  reddish  fur  between  the  ears  makes  good 
dubbing  for  fly  bodies.  A mixture  of  hair  and  underfur 
makes  excellent  nymph  bodies.  To  preserve  the  hide, 
coat  the  flesh  side  with  borax  and  dry. 

Squirrel— The  tail  hairs  make  fine  “bucktail”  streamers, 
tails  for  bass  bugs,  etc.  Split  the  skin  on  the  underside 
and  push  it  off  of  the  bone.  Rub  in  borax. 

Muskrat—  Blue-gray  underfur  is  good  for  dubbing  for 
fly  bodies.  Treat  like  rabbit  skin. 

Red  Fox— Underfur  makes  pale  colored  dubbing  for  fly 
bodies.  Treat  like  rabbit  hide. 

Deer—  Body  hair  makes  excellent  hair-body  flies  and 
bass  bugs,  imitation  inch-worms,  beetles,  and  ants.  Salt 
flesh  side  and  dry.  Tail  hairs  are  used  to  make  bucktail 
flies,  jigs,  etc.  Remove  tail  bone  and  salt. 

Ringneck  Pheasant— G reenish  black  neck  feathers  are 
used  in  tying  imitation  Japanese  beetles.  Use  borax  on 
flesh  side.  Tail  feathers  are  used  for  wings  on  imitation 
grasshoppers,  etc.  Just  pull  ’em  out  or  cut  ’em  off. 

Crow— The  wing  feathers  make  excellent  black  wings 
for  flies.  Cut  off  at  wrist,  salt  butts,  and  keep  in  pairs. 

When  the  skins  are  dry  store  these  materials  in 
boxes— shoe  boxes  are  good— and  toss  in  plenty  of  moth- 
balls or  dichloricide  pellets  to  keep  moths  and  carpet 
beetles  at  a distance. 
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®he  Riber  Wfytn  Jftsfjmct  Pegan 


By  JIM  HAYES 


From  source  to  mouth  the  River  Ver  flows  a distance 
of  eleven  miles.  Mud-bottomed,  scarcely  two  jumps  wide, 
it  rises  near  Flamstead,  curves  past  Redbourne  and  St. 
Albans,  and  empties  into  the  River  Colne. 

Even  by  English  standards  the  Ver  is  hardly  what  you’d 
call  a great  stream.  It  contains  some  roach,  bream  and 
tench,  and  a few  pike.  Not  by  the  wildest  stretch  of  the 
imagination  does  it  offer  the  quality  of  fishing  that  would 
induce  an  angler  to  travel  thousands  of  miles,  as  I had 
done  to  cast  its  sluggish,  time-muddied  currents.  But  if 
you  like  to  get  back  to  beginnings,  back  to  where  the  sport 
of  fishing  really  got  started,  then  the  River  Ver  is  where 
you  go. 

This  little  river  comes  by  its  place  in  angling  tradition 
because  it  flows  almost  within  casting  dstance  of  the  site 
of  a Medieval  convent  where  Dame  Juliana  Berners  wrote 
the  first  book  on  angling  ever  published  in  the  English 
language.  Based  strictly  on  geographic  evidence— the 
proximity  of  the  stream  to  the  site  of  the  convent— I be- 
lieve that  the  Ver  was  one  of  the  streams  where  she 
acquired  the  experience  that  enabled  her  to  write  her 
famous  “Treatise  of  Fishing  With  An  Angle.” 

The  story  of  Juliana  Berners  is  a very  ancient  one,  and 
how  much  of  it  is  truth  and  how  much  is  fantasy  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  She  was  supposed  to  have  been  appointed 
the  prioress,  or  superior,  of  Sopwell  Nunnery,  near  St. 
Albans,  in  1460.  It  was  evidently  during  her  years  there 
that  she  did  her  writing.  The  first  of  the  manuscripts 
credited  to  her  dealt  with  hawking,  hunting,  and  coat 
armor.  They  were  published  in  1486  in  a book  titled 
The  Book  of  St.  Albans. 


In  the  second  edition  of  this  book,  printed  ten  years 
later  by  Wykyn  de  Worde,  assistant  to  William  Caxton 
at  Westminster,  her  “Treatise  of  Fishing  With  An  Angle” 
appeared  for  the  first  time.  In  this  chapter  on  fishing 
Juliana  expressed  the  wish  that  it  should  always  be  a 
part  of  The  Book  of  St.  Albans.  It  was  her  idea  that  only 
“gentle  and  noble  men”  would  take  the  time  to  wade 
through  the  other  chapters  before  discovering  her  angling 
secrets.  Unlike  casual  readers,  such  men,  she  felt,  could 
be  depended  upon  to  use  her  fishing  instructions  in  a 
sporting  way  and  not  imperil  the  future  of  the  sport. 

However  logical  that  might  have  been  at  the  time, 
Juliana  failed  to  reckon  with  the  new  printing  process. 
Shortly  after  her  essay  on  fishing  first  appeared  it  was 
pulled  out  of  The  Book  of  St.  Albans  and  printed  as  a 
distinct  work.  At  least  ten  editions  of  the  treatise  ap- 
peared within  the  next  hundred  years,  which  may  give 
some  idea  of  its  popularity. 

Of  course,  people  had  been  writing  about  fishing  long 
before  Juliana  came  on  the  scene.  What  made  her  book 
different  was  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  to  be  printed 
in  the  English  language,  and  it  was  the  first  to  deal  pri- 
marily with  fishing  as  a sport.  In  Juliana  s day,  and  for 
years  afterward,  fishing  was  looked  upon  as  a practice  of  i 
the  lower  classes.  Hunting  and  falconry  were  the  games 
of  royalty  and  gentlemen.  When  a nobleman  wanted  fish  i 
for  his  table  he  sent  his  servants  to  buy  or  catch  some. 

Juliana  was  the  first  to  suggest  that  fishing  is  a recrea- 
tion as  well  as  a means  of  securing  fish  for  food,  and  that 
the  skill  involved  makes  it  worth  pursuing  as  a sport.  She 
wrote,  “But  if  any  fish  break  away  after  that  he  is  taken 
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The  River  Ver  at  Cottonmill  Lane.  St.  Albans  Cathedral  is  in  the 
background. 


Ruins  of  Sopwell  Nunnery.  St.  Albans  in  background. 
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on  the  hook,  or  else  that  he  caught  nought;  which  be  not 
grevious;  for  if  he  fail  of  one  he  may  not  fail  of  another, 
if  he  doth  as  this  treatise  teacheth;  but  if  there  be  nought 
in  the  water.  And  yet  at  the  least  he  hath  his  wholesome 
walk  and  merry  at  his  ease,  a sweet  air  of  the  sweet  savor 
of  the  meadow  flowers;  that  maketh  him  hungry.” 

That  was  Juliana’s  way  of  saying  that  it  doesn’t  mat- 
ter too  much  if  you  catch  fish  as  long  as  you  have  a good 
time.  In  those  days  that  was  really  a revolutionary  con- 
cept. She  also  sets  forth  the  sporting  method  of  catching 
fish— with  a rod  (or  “angle”),  line,  and  hook.  She  is  the 
first  writer  to  give  detailed  instructions  on  fly  tying  and 
fly  fishing.  Most  of  the  fly  patterns  she  describes 

in  use  today.  Di' . ■ ^Mll  SHfe)  

Her  most  important  contribution,  though,  was  that 
set  the  stage  for  the  approach  to  angling  that  Izaak  Wa 
was  later  to  develop  more  fully  in  The  Compleat  fi 
Walton  popularized  the  ideas  that  Juliana  orij 
During  recent  years  a number  of  attempts 
made,  some  of  them  quite  scholarly,  to  discfei 
Berners  as  the  author  of  The  Book  of  St.  Albans:  Actu- 
ally the  only  evidence  that  she  did  write  it  is  the  notation 
“Jul'ana  Berners,  her  book,”  which  anpeatx3i&, 
hardly  possible,  however,  that  the  inscription  implied  mere 
ownership  of  the  volume,  since  the  Juliana  Berners  whc 
is  supposed  to  have  been  prioress  of  Sopwell  Nunnery 
would  probably  have  been  dead  at  the  time  it  was  pub- 
lished. Moreover,  hers  is  the  only  name  to  appear  in  the 
book.  L HBM  / 

Another  curious  aspect  is  the  fact  that  the  Juliana 
Berners  tradition  arose  full  blown,  complete,  and  pre- 
cisely emphatic,  and  has  remained  basically  unchanged 
down  through  the  years.  That  runs  completely  contrary 
to  the  usual  piecemeal  development  of  fables  and  folklore. 

In  any  event,  traditions  dating  backup  ver  fo 
turies  have  credited  Juliana  Bernerslwith  being  the  a® 

Thus  far  no  conclusive  evidence  has  ever  been  brought 
forth  to  disprove  her  authorship.  Personally,  I’m  inclined 
to  go  along  with  tradition.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  most  English  traditions,  especially-,  those  that  have 
survived  the  test  of  time  and  literary  research,  have  at 
least  a kernel  of  truth  in  them.  f$p  unless  subsequent 
research  unearths  another  author  for  The  Book  of  St. 
Albans  it  seems  certain  that  Julian^  will  continue  to  be 
recognized  as  the  writer. 

Several  years  ago,  while  vacationing  in  Erigla 
drove  to  St.  Albans,  2 L'  miles  northwest  of  Lorn 
visit  the  site  of  Sopwell  Nunnery,  where  Juliana 


evic 


Sntury.  It  remained 
gntly  between  1750 


name  from  a practice  of  the  nuns  of  dipping  their  hard 
bread  in  a holy  well  located  on  a hillside  below  the 
abbey.  Hence,  sopwell.  This  well  was  filled  in  after 
World  War  I and  a stone  slab  placed  over  it  to  mark 
the  site. 

Apart  from  its  association  with  Juliana  Berners,  Sop- 
well Nunnery  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of 
the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII  to  Anne  Boleyn.  In  1539 
Henry  VIII  gave  Sopwell  to  Sir  Bichard  Lee,  who  tore 
the  convent  down  to  get  materials  for  a mansion  he  was 
building  on  the  same  site.  How  much  of  the  nunnery 
as  actually  razed  and  how  much  was  incorporated  into 
he  new  building  is  not  known.  After  Sir  Richard  died 
n 1575  the  mansion  passed  on  to  his  heirs,  and  was  sold 
out  of  the  family  late  in  the  17th 
uninhabited  and  fell  into  ruins, 
and  1782. 

When  I asked  in  St.  Albans  about  the  ruins  to  be 
viewed  today  I was  told  that  they  date  to  Sir  Richard 
Lee’s  mansion.  As  I probed  at  the  base  of  the  brick  wall, 
however,  I unearthed  a row  of  foundation  stones  that 
clearly  date  to  a much  earlier  period.  I’m  no  archaeolo- 
gist, but  I’m  convinced  that  those  foundation  stones  were 
part^^pfe^i  original  Sopwell  Nunnery. 

\ftep  exploring  the  ruins  I walked  over  to  the  River 
y byhich  passes  about  two  hundred  yards  north  of  the 
vent  site.  Passing  south  of  St.  Albans,  the  river  flows 
L a boating  lake,  meanders  through  the  fields,  and 
Veralum  Golf  Course. 

Like  Izaak  Walton’s  river,  the  Lea,  the  River  Ver  is 
not  a chalk  stream,  even  though  it  has  some  of  the  physi- 
cal appearances  of  a limestoner.  Entirely  freestone  in 
origin,  it  is  simply  a mud-bottomed  meadow  stream  over- 
ith  weeds  and  wildflowers.  Above  St.  Albans  it 
tardly  more  than  a small  minnow  brook,  but  by  the 


(^5yrr^cKes?:'Gpttonmill  Lane  and  begins  its  swing 
rough  the  fields  it  is  six  to  eight  feet  wide  and  three 
to  four  feet  deep.  When  Juliana  Berners  fished  it,  it  was 
probably  larger  than  it  is  today,  and  may  have  supported 
trout  as  well  as  warm  water  species. 

Although  the  Ver  didn’t  look  like  ittuch  of  a stream  for 
fishing,  I’ve  found  that  appearances 
ceptive.  So  I decided  to  give  it  a ti 
my  spinning  outfit  I could  see  the  city  of  St.  Albans  to 


are  sometimes  de- 
/.  As  I assembled 


tower  of  St.  Albans 
original  St.  Albans 


writing,  and  to  fish^M^J^^^SfljS?^^  throu8h  the  fields’  castin^  as  1 went 
trial  and  commercial  ceritei  Avith 


a p o p u 1 a t i o n - pr  abo 
45,000.  It  attracts  many  touriSfcVS^JSciW  of  its  Roman 
ruins  and  ancient  «story]P>  fZ  WTF  • FT  f D 

After  making  inquiries  in  town,.:!  walked  to  the  outskirts 
and  came  to  a large  tract  of  bottomland  divided  into 
dozens  of  small  vegetable  gardens.  In  the  midst  of  these 
gardens  I came  to  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  building. 
A glance  at  the  map  supplied  me  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  confirmed  that  I was  at  the  site  of  Sopwell 
Nunnery. 

This  old  convent  dated  to  about  1140  when  two  women 
settled  in  a primitive  hut  to  lead  religious  lives.  When 
reports  of  their  good  deeds  reached  Geoffrey  de  Gorham, 
the  16th  abbot  of  St.  Albans  Abbey,  he  had  a convent 
built  for  them  and  gave  the  cloister  official  recognition 
as  part  of  the  Benedictine  Order.  The  convent  got  its 


the  west,, its  skyline  dominated  by  the 
Cathedral.  It  rises  near  ;the  site  of  thie 

_ I 1 

hollowing  the  River  Ver  downstrea&i,  I picked  my  way 
...rough  the  fields,  casting  as  I went.  It  was  a breezy  day 
in  mid-May,  perfect  for  fishing.  But  as  luck  would  have 
an  hour  of  casting  produced  no  strikes,  not  even  a 


sight  of  a fish.  After  a time  I took  down  my  rod  and 
headed  back  for  the  car,  fishless  but  not  entirely  unhappy. 
After  all,  Ldradn’t  come  to  the  Ver  with  any  idea  of 
catching  fish.  Just  to  be  able  to  say  that  I’d  cast  it  was 
good  enough  for  me.  ■ ■ 

As  I walked  across  the  fields,  I recalled  Juliana’s  quaint 
advice.  For  even  though  I hadn’t  caught  anything,  at 
least  I’d  had  my  “wholesome  walk  and  merry  at  his 
ease,  a sweet  air  of  the  sweet  savor  of  meadow  flowers, 
that  maketh  him  hungry.” 

On  the  way  back  to  London  I stopped  at  a little  inn 
and  ordered  a steak,  side  dishes  of  boiled  potatoes  and 
fresh-picked  peas,  rolls  and  butter,  and  washed  down  the 
meal  with  a quart  of  good  English  ale.  Somehow  I had 
the  feeling  that  Juliana  would  not  have  disapproved. 
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HARRISBURG 

in  CANAL  RAYS 

By  GERALD  SMELTZER 


PENNSYLVANIA  CANAL  as  it  left  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Harrisburg.  At  the  time  the  city  had  4500 
residents.  The  Capitol  building  in  foreground  appears  in  quiet  dignity  and  alone  on  the  "Hill." 


In  the  Beginning  . . . 


The  story  of  Pennsylvania  canals  begins  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  with  the  great  move  of  white  settlers  into 
the  territory  drained  by  the  Susquehanna.  Returning 
trappers  spoke  of  soil  like  black  velvet,  of  great  forests, 
of  rich  clover  meadows,  and  of  an  abundance  of  wild  life 
-all  free  to  those  who  dared  venture  forth.  One  major 
problem  continued  to  keep  the  potential  itinerants  from 
possessing  the  land— transportation.  How  could  they  get 
there  with  their  belongings,  and  by  what  means  could 
they  get  their  produce  to  the  eastern  markets? 

Early  pioneers  traversed  streams  in  canoes  and  followed 


Indian  trails  along  either  side  of  the  river.  So  long  as  our 
new  country  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  hunter  and  trapper, 
no  other  convenience  was  needed.  However,  when  the 
homesteader  came  along  with  his  wagons,  livestock,  and 
farm  implements  the  Indian  paths  had  to  be  widened  and 
the  streams  made  navigable. 

For  centuries  rivers  had  been  the  greatest  highways  of 
commerce  and  trade.  Reefs  and  rapids  had  to  be  removed, 
and  even  then  only  the  best  of  river  pilots  dared  encounter 
the  whirlpools,  eddies,  and  rock-infested  riffles. 

River  rafts  and  arks  soon  became  as  much  a part  of 
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primarily  with  canals.  It  was  for  rafts  that  the  very  first 
canals  were  built. 

More  and  bigger  rafts  demanded  deeper  pools  of  water, 
for  during  the  summer  the  river  was  often  no  more  than 
a mass  of  water-circled  rocks.  As  a result  the  state  had 
to  build  dams.  These  not  only  aided  drafting  but  sup- 
plied much  needed  water  for  the  operation  of  the  canals. 

Until  1830  river  navigation  was  a one-way  proposition. 
Boating  upstream,  while  not  impossible,  was  most  im- 
practical. Because  canals  were  already  used  extensively  in 
Europe  (China  had  them  since  the  13th  century),  senti- 
ment grew  in  favor  of  similar  investments  in  this  new  land. 
Canals  were  nothing  more  than  long  ditches  of  water  50 
feet  wide  and  6 feet  deep.  In  their  placid  waters  3 mules 
could  pull  135  tons  of  cargo  with  no  trouble. 


the  Susquehanna  as  were  the  rocks  and  rapids.  They  were 
built  upstream  and  later  dismantled  at  their  destination. 

As  a result  of  the  great  logging  boom  of  Lycoming 
County,  rafts  became  even  more  prominent.  Each  carried 
little  more  than  the  men  required  to  handle  her.  Arks 
on  the  other  hand  were  carriers  of  everything  imaginable 
—grain,  livestock,  coal,  iron,  brick,  shingles,  etc.  Rafts 
and  arks  were  somewhat  comparable  in  size.  Those  which 
kept  solely  to  the  river  in  their  voyage  sometimes  measured 
24'  by  225',  while  those  planning  to  use  canal  passage 
around  rapids  had  to  be  limited  to  12'  by  80'. 

Gradually  channels  were  located  and  charted,  obstruc- 
tions removed,  dams  built,  and  short  canals  constructed 
to  carry  the  current-borne  rafts  safely  around  the  seething 
rapids. 

The  first  canal  ever  built  in  Pennsylvania  (one  of  our 
nation’s  first)  was  on  the  west  bank  of  Conewago  Falls, 
14  miles  north  of  Wrightsville.  It  was  used  primarily  to 
convey  rafts  around  the  hazardous  19  foot  drop  in  the 
river  at  this  point.  I hope  readers  will  understand  why 
so  much  space  is  given  to  rafting  in  an  article  dealing 
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At  this  point  it  would  be  well  to  acquaint  the  reader 
with  the  structures  peculiar  to  the  canal,  how  they  were  L 
made,  and  then  discuss  some  general  information  about 
the  boats  themselves. 

When  you  look  at  canal  remnants,  most  of  them  built 
140  years  ago,  you  would  do  well  to  remember  that  the 
primitive  methods  of  construction  used  then  differed 
greatly  from  our  modern  bull-dozers,  trucks,  and  power  a 
shovels. 

At  that  time  local  farm  and  town  laborers  dug  the  big 
ditch  with  picks,  shovels,  scoops,  and  mule-drawn  dump  |l! 
carts.  Horsepower  in  those  days  was  not  something  under  fi 
a hood— it  was  literally  power  furnished  by  horses. 

Dump  carts  were  two-wheeled  vehicles  which  operated 
exactly  like  the  modern  dump  truck.  When  a loaded  cart  1 
reached  its  destination  a lever  was  pulled,  the  front  end 
of  the  bed  tilted  up,  and  down  went  its  load. 

Even  these  time-savers  could  not  entirely  replace  the  ? 

ii 
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PENN  LOCK  on  the  canal  was  located  east  of  Meadow  Lane  near  the  Harrisburg-Lancaster  R.  R.  Depot. 
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NEW  CANAL  BRIDGE 

A Miserable  Looking  Specimen  of  Architecture 

The  new  canal  bridge  at  the  State  Street  crossing  is 
about  completed.  It  is  a miserable  looking  specimen  of 
architecture,  inconvenient  and  dangerous,  and  a public 
nuisance. 

Petitions  are  in  circulation,  for  presentation  to  the  new 
City  Council,  praying  that  body  to  adopt  measures  at 
once  to  have  it  lowered  to  a proper  altitude. 

The  bridge,  as  it  now  stands,  not  only  obstructs  the 
view,  but  renders  the  passage  of  vehicles  difficult  and 
dangerous. 


good  old  wheel-barrow.  Although  we  have  replaced  the 
wooden  wheel  with  a rubber  tire,  this  handy  implement 
still  finds  a place  of  usefulness  in  our  Twentieth  Century. 

Canal  excavating  was  a slow  laborious  process.  Large 
rocks  had  to  be  blasted  from  the  hillsides  with  black 
powder,  a process  referred  to  as  “blowing”. 

. . . The  Canal  Lock  . . . 

Perhaps  the  most  commonly  recognized  structure  of  the 
canal  was  the  LOCK.  These  sturdy  stone  structures  were 
170  feet  long  and  17  feet  wide,  just  one  foot  wider  than 
the  boats.  These  sizes  varied,  of  course,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  canal  and  its  general  location.  Many  of  the 
earliest  locks  were  only  12  and  14  feet  across,  and  had  to 
be  widened  later  on. 

A canal  lock  is  a stairway  or  elevator  for  canal  boats. 
As  the  lay  of  the  land  would  slant  upward  the  canal  had 
to  have  some  means  of  following  it  up  grade.  So  these 
stone  chambers  were  built,  having  a pair  of  water-tight 
gates  at  either  end.  If  a boat  wished  to  go  up  stream  from 
one  level  to  another  the  captain  would  sound  a blast  on 
his  conch  horn  and  the  lock  tender  would  swing  open  the 
lower  gates,  allowing  him  to  enter.  Meanwhile  the  gates 
at  the  upper  end  remained  closed,  keeping  back  a wall 
of  water  some  8 or  even  20  feet  higher  than  the  lower 
level.  Once  inside  the  lock,  all  gates  were  closed  and 
water  was  allowed  to  fill  the  chamber  from  small  “wickets” 
in  the  bottom  of  the  upper  gates.  When  the  chamber 
level  reached  that  of  the  upper  level,  the  upper  gates 
were  opened  and  the  boat  sailed  out  on  a new  level  of 
water. 


OVERFLOW  from  canal  was  on  the  east  side  of  PENN  LOCK. 


Some  of  the  locks  were  lined  with  smooth  sandstone 
and  therefore  needed  no  other  inner  fining.  The  walls  of 
others  were  made  with  local  stone  and,  being  quite  rough, 
required  a plank  fining. 

Canaling  in  "Ye  Olden  Days" 

When  the  mode  of  travel  was  advanced  from  pack 
horses  to  wagons,  the  “carriers”  considered  the  new  way 
of  transportations  an  infringement  on  their  rights.  By 
1800  the  age  of  turnpikes  was  well  established  and 
conestoga  wagons  and  stage  coaches  were  kings  of  the 
highways. 

The  canal  rage  of  the  1820’s  threatened  the  existence  of 
the  turnpike  haulers  as  the  entire  nation  fell  under  the 
influence  of  widespread  plans  for  “internal  improvements”. 

Philadelphia  had  become  a commercial  center  from  the 
day  it  was  laid  out  in  1683.  Its  early  merchants  had  de- 
pended on  the  rich  Delaware  River  region  as  a supply  for 
farm  produce,  timber,  and  numerous  other  supplies  needed 
by  the  Colonies. 

As  the  German  pioneers  moved  into  the  limestone 
regions  west  of  the  Susquehanna  in  the  late  1700’s,  this 
economic  picture  began  to  change. 


WEIGH  LOCK,  in  the  basin,  was  used  to  weigh  loaded  boats.  Boat 
was  towed  inside  lock,  gates  were  closed  at  each  end.  Water  was 
drained  from  lock  lowering  boat  gently  on  large  oak  scales. 
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ROUTE  OF  CANAL  as  it  wound  upriver  like  a serpent  to  Buffalo  Lock. 


NORTH  OF  HARRISBURG,  near  Rockville  Lock,  the  canal  again  made 
its  way  to  the  shores  of  the  Susquehanna. 


Almost  105  miles  of  bad  roads  separated  Harrisburg 
from  Philadelphia.  As  the  people  ventured  westward  a 
movement  was  set  on  foot  to  have  the  capital  moved 
farther  west.  The  first  relocation  of  the  seat  of  government 
was  in  Lancaster  in  1808.  By  1812  a bill  was  passed 
which  made  Harrisburg  the  political  center  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Any  story  of  the  great  migration  to  the  interior  must 
include  that  most  intriguing  side  of  life  that  flourished 
during  the  times  of  our  great  grandparents— the  era  of  the 
CANAL.  Canals  came  at  that  critical  period  when  de- 
mands of  transportation  far  superseded  the  ability  of 
wagons  or  river  rafts  to  meet  them,  and  before  railroads 
were  sufficiently  advanced  to  “fill  the  bill”.  They  were 
snake-like  streams  of  water  which  were  made  parallel 
to  the  river.  The  Susquehanna  alone  had  some  400  miles 
of  canals  along  its  shores,  while  another  400  miles  fol- 
lowed the  banks  of  its  tributaries. 


ROCKVILLE  LOCK,  the  first  above  Harrisburg. 
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DAUPHIN  LOCK  had  a 19th  Century  picturesque  charm. 


ROCKY  POINT  just  below  Dauphin  scarcely  let  canal  squeeze  between 
it  and  the  river— thus  the  name  "Dauphin  Narrows."  Generally,  boats 
would  not  try  to  pass  at  this  point  but,  upon  approaching  the  nar- 
rows. would  give  a long  blast  on  a conch  horn  (made  from  large 
sea  shell)  and  proceed  wth  caution,  hoping  captain  coming  from 
opposite  direction  would  hear  signal  and  await  his  turn. 


Baltimore  was  constantly  competing  with  Philadelphia 
for  the  trade  of  the  Susquehanna  Valley.  In  1803  Mary- 
land built  a nine-mile  canal  below  the  Pennsylvania  line 
to  encourage  flatboats  to  push  on  southward.  All  this 
pressure  from  Maryland  finally  forced  the  Pennsylvania 
Assembly  to  authorize  construction  of  their  “Main  Line” 
from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh— a 385-mile  trip,  three- 
quarters  of  it  being  canal. 

From  Philadelphia  westward  stretched  the  82-mile 
Columbia-Philadelphia  Railroad. * 


A most  illuminating  account  of  this  trip  is  a volume 
entitled  Peregrinations  of  Peregrin  Prolix. 

P.  Prolix  was  a pen-name  under  which  an  English 
traveler  wrote  a series  of  letters  about  his  trip  over  the 
“Main  Line”.  (1835) 

(Taken  from  a booklet  “Pa.  Railroad  Information”,  pub- 
lished February,  1930.) 


* See  “The  Piggyback  Canal”  story  and  photographs  by 
Don  Shiner— Pennsylvania  Angler,  Dec.  1960. 
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GUARD  LOCK,  near  Dauphin  Narrows,  checked  current  of  river  where  it  flowed  into  canal  as  a feeder. 
The  gates  were  known  as  Whitney  Non-Friction  Gates.  A "waste  weir"  at  Dauphin  (right)  acted  as  an 
overflow  for  excess  water.  The  Whitney  anti-friction  gates  did  not  pull  straight  up  as  would  a flat 
sluice  gate.  They  were  hinged  on  a radius  arm  about  four  feet  long.  The  surface  of  the  gate  which 
contacted  the  water  was  in  the  shape  of  an  arc.  These  were  used  all  along  the  canal  where  water 
control  was  necessary. 


“We  sat  down  to  breakfast  at  7:30  A.  M.  Later  an 
omnibus  drove  to  the  door  a bad  half  hour  earlier  than 
planned,  causing  us  to  swallow  our  coffee  furious  hot 
with  haste  . . . We  proceeded  to  the  depot  at  Broad  Street 
to  be  transferred  to  a railroad  car  ...  It  was  a unilocular 
car  of  oval  shape  with  a seat  running  round  the  entire 
outside.  It  accommodated  about  20  good  looking  people 
of  all  sexes  and  sizes.  Four  fine  horses  pulled  the  2 cars 
about  3 miles  at  6 miles  per  hour  until  we  reached  the 
western  bank  of  the  Schuylkill.  Upon  reaching  the  far 
side  the  cars  were  hooked  to  an  endless  rope  and  ascended 
the  inclined  plane.  At  the  top  of  this  pull  some  14  cars 
were  coupled  together  and  a steamtug— wheezing  and 
puffing— took  us  westward. 

After  taking  into  our  eyes  many  enchanting  views,  and 
millions  of  little  pestilent  triangular  cinders,  we  arrived 
at  Lancaster  about  3 P.  M.  Because  of  the  many  curves 
having  such  short  radii  the  journey  to  Columbia  (80 
miles)  consumes  7 or  8 hours  rather  than  4 or  5.  We  left 
Lancaster  next  morning  at  5 A.  M.  and  arrived  at  Columbia 
an  hour  and  a half  later,  stopping  at  Donley’s  Red  Lion 
Hotel.” 

“At  4 p.  m.  we  boarded  the  canal  boat  of  the  Pioneer 
Line  at  Columbia  ...  At  an  hour  past  midnight  we  ar- 
rived in  Harrisburg  where  the  boat  stopped  one-half  hour 
to  let  out  and  take  in  passengers.  Harrisburg  contains  over 
4500  inhabitants. 

At  4 a.  m.  we  rose  finding  ourselves  unrefreshed  and 
weary.  We  determined  to  land  at  Duncan’s  Island,  which 
we  were  now  approaching.  The  canal  runs  along  the 
southwestern  side  of  the  mountain,  in  whose  basement 
of  rock  it  is  partly  cut  and  separated  from  the  Susquehanna 
by  an  enormous  wall  of  stone  and  earth  . . . 

It  debouches  through  a wide  opening  of  solid  masonry 
into  the  mighty  river  here  converted  into  a lake  of  an 
immense  dam. 


The  horses  ascended  to  a gallery  high  in  the  air,  attached 
to  the  side  of  a great  bridge  of  timber  (Clark’s  Ferry 
Bridge). 

The  boat  entered  the  canal  on  Duncan’s  Island  through 
a superb  lock;  the  romantic  Juniata  discharging  its  limpid 
waters  into  the  Susequhanna  close  to  the  left.  We  landed 
and  took  our  quarters  at  Mrs.  Duncan’s  spacious  mansion, 
100  yards  from  the  northern  bank  of  the  canal. 

At  6 a.  m.  we  again  embarked  and  followed  the  canal 
for  about  a mile  and  then  crossed  the  Juniata  over  a 
substantial  aqueduct  built  of  timber  and  roped  in  . . . 

"...  A canal  packet  is  a microcosm  containing  as  many 
specimens  of  natural  history  as  Noah’s  Ark.  It  is  80  feet 
long  and  11  feet  wide  and  has  a house  built  in  it  that 
extends  to  within  6 or  7 feet  of  stem  and  stern.  Thirty 
six  feet  of  the  cabin  are  used  as  a cabin  by  day  and  a 
dormitory  at  night;  the  forward  12  feet  being  curtained 
off  when  there  are  more  than  4 ladies  on  board. 

At  9 p.  m.  the  steward  and  his  satellites  begin  arrang- 
ing the  sleeping  apparatus.  This  consists  of  a wooden 
frame  6 feet  long  and  20  inches  wide,  with  canvas  nailed 
over  it  and  a thin  mattress  and  sheet  to  match. 

The  frame  has  2 metallic  points  on  one  side  which  are 
inserted  into  corresponding  holes  in  the  side  of  the  cabin 
and  its  other  side  is  held  by  little  ropes  descending  from 
the  ceiling.  There  are  three  tiers  on  each  side  making  24 
for  gentlemen  and  12  for  ladies;  meals  are  good,  costing 
25  cents. 

This  machine  is  dragged  through  the  water  at  the  rate 
of  three  and  one  half  miles  an  hour  by  a dipody  with  a 
long  whip  who  rides  the  hindmost  mule.  The  tow  line 
is  100  feet  in  length  and  is  fastened  to  the  side  of  the 
roof  25  feet  from  the  bow.  It  can  be  loosed  in  a moment 
by  touching  a spring.” 
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CANAL  SUPPLEMENTS  RIVER  BOATS 

Authorized  by  State  Legislature 

The  Pennsylvania  Canal  which  cuts  down  through 
Harrisburg  near  the  city’s  eastern  boundary,  has  become 
an  important  means  of  transportation  for  freight  and  pas- 
sengers, supplementing  steamboats  on  the  Susquehanna. 

The  canal  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  in  1825 
and  construction  was  started  the  following  year. 

On  March  14,  1827,  the  first  corner-stone  was  laid  in 
Lock  No.  6 at  the  foot  of  Walnut  St. 

On  that  occasion  there  was  a Masonic  procession  fol- 
lowed by  the  governor  and  heads  of  state  departments, 
burgess  and  members  of  Town  Council  and  a great  con- 
course of  citizens. 

In  the  corner  stone  were  deposited  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  Act  for  commencing  the  canal  and  the  governor  who 
approved  it  with  the  following  scroll: 

“This  lock  No.  6,  from  the  Swatara  River,  was  laid  in 
Masonic  form,  on  the  13th  day  of  March,  Anno  Domini 
1827,  Anno  Lucius  5827,  by  the  worshipful  master  and 
brethren  of  Perseverance  Lodge  No.  21,  in  presence  of  the 
governor,  heads  of  departments,  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  citizens  of  the  borough  of  Harrisburg,  when 
it  was  unanimously  styled  by  the  engineer  and  acting 
commissioner. 


Harrisburg  and  the  Canal 

Citizens  of  Harrisburg  made  quite  an  affair  of  the  first 
cornerstone  laying  in  lock  No.  6 (Penn  Lock)  at  the  foot 
of  Walnut  Street.  Governor  Schulze  attended  the  celebra- 
tion with  the  heads  of  different  departments  of  govern- 
ment as  well  as  local  dignitaries.  The  big  ceremony  took 
place  March  14,  1827,  however  the  first  shovelful  of 
earth  was  formally  thrown  out  by  the  same  governor  on 
July  4,  1826. 

The  Penna.  Canal  did  not  follow  the  banks  of  the  river 
at  Harrisburg,  but  swung  inland  behind  the  present 
capital  buildings,  just  a trifle  to  the  west  of  Tenth  Street. 
At  Lochiel  an  overflow  allowed  excess  water  to  pass  off 
to  the  side  of  the  big  Ditch.  Opposite  North  and  State 
Streets  was  Porter’s  Basin.  This  was  not  only  an  ideal 
terminus  for  transhipping  but  it  also  made  a splendid 
swimming  and  skating  place.  To  the  right  of  the  old 
Philadelphia  & Reading  Railroad  there  are  still  traces  of 
the  long  stone  wall  which  bordered  the  canal. 

Boys  loved  to  hop  aboard  boats  from  the  overhead 
bridges  and  ride  as  far  out  of  town  as  Rockville  or  Middle- 
town.  Hopping  a ride  back  to  town  was  just  as  easy.  Mr. 
Norman  Kerstetter  of  that  city  told  me  stories  about  the 
fun  boys  had  as  they  stood  on  the  wooden  bridges  and 
tried  to  spit  tobacco  juice  in  the  canal  boat  windows  as 
the  boats  glided  by. 

Almost  directly  under  the  iron  P.&R.R.  bridge  was  the 
city’s  “Weigh  Lock.” 

The  weigh  lock  was  a stopping  place  for  all  boats 
which  had  received  cargo  in  that  vicinity.  It  was  a large 
enclosure  containing  a scales  which  measured  75  feet  in 
length.  It  worked  on  the  same  principle  as  any  balance 
scales. 

Early  every  spring,  boat  captains  would  “weigh  in”  at 
the  station  and  receive  a certified  statement  on  which  was 
recorded  the  weight  of  his  empty  boat.  Anytime  there- 
after, his  cargo  weight  could  be  determined  by  simply 


subtracting  the  weight  of  his  empty  boat  from  the  gross 
weight  (when  loaded). 

Weighing  a loaded  boat  was  a simple  matter  for  a 
skilled  weighmaster.  Once  the  boat  was  towed  inside  the 
weigh  lock  the  gates  were  closed  at  each  end.  The  water 
was  then  drained  from  the  lock,  gently  bringing  the  boat 
to  rest  on  a large  oak  scales  on  the  bottom.  Now  the 
weighmaster  read  his  scales,  worked  a simple  arithmetic 
problem,  and  handed  the  boat  captain  a “bill  of  laden”. 
This  being  done,  the  water  was  again  let  into  the  chamber, 
the  boat  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  canal  outside,  gates 
were  opened,  and  the  boat  proceeded  on  its  way. 

. . . And  then  There  Were  None  . . . 

Although  the  canal  and  railroad  operated  side  by  side 
in  Harrisburg  since  1858,  the  former  was  no  match  for 
the  latter’s  speed.  Financially  the  canal  building  project 
was  a colossal  failure.  First  of  all,  it  came  into  existence 
10  years  after  the  Erie  Canal  had  reaped  a decade  of 
superb  profits.  Secondly,  its  mountain  portages  and  flood 
repairs  kept  its  shipping  rates  far  above  those  of  the  New 
York  Canal.  Perhaps  the  most  vexing  problem  was  the 
on-coming  railroad.  Although  three  mules  could  pull  135 
tons  of  coal,  four  miles  an  hour  was  just  too  slow  in  an 
era  when  everyone  was  thinking  in  terms  of  hitting  50. 

On  the  29th  day  of  April,  1844  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature passed  an  act  authorizing  the  sale  of  the  railroad 
from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia,  the  canal  from  Columbia 
to  Hollidaysburg,  the  portage  railroad  over  the  mountains, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  canal  onward  to  Pittsburgh  for 
twenty  million  dollars.  Because  there  were  no  bidders, 
the  minimum  was  lowered  to  $10,000,000  in  1854  by 
Governor  Bigler.  Not  until  1855  did  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road finally  make  the  purchase  for  $7.5  million— some  30 
million  dollars  less  than  it  cost. 

The  inland  navigation  system  had  never  made  one  cent 
for  the  state,  yet  it  managed  to  fill  a certain  destiny  in 
the  big  western  push.  It  played  its  most  important  role 
by  bringing  newly  discovered  anthracite  coal  from  pre- 
viously inaccessible  places  in  great  quantities  so  that  a ton 
of  coal  could  be  delivered  in  Harrisburg  for  $2.50. 

This  was  its  greatest  accomplishment,  for  in  it  lay  the 
future  of  both  the  railroad  and  big  industry  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Pennsylvania’s 


MUSKELLUNGE 

Program™!  964 


By  GORDON  TREMBLEY 
Chief,  Research  and  Management  Division 


IMPROVED  methods  of  egg  taking  and  incubation,  de- 
veloped jointly  by  the  Divisions  of  Research  and  Propaga- 
tion, have  resulted  in  the  most  successful  production  of 
muskellunge  in  the  history  of  the  Fish  Commission.  Four  - 
hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  fry  and  65,361  finger-  [ 
lings  were  stocked  in  Commonwealth  waters  in  1964. 

The  native  home  of  the  muskellunge  in  Pennsylvania  U 
is  in  the  northwestern  lakes,  and  it  is  here  each  spring  P 
that  hatchery  men  and  enforcement  personnel  live-trap  ' 
breeders  and  collect  spawn.  Eggs  are  incubated  at  three 
northwest  hatcheries:  Union  City,  Linesville,  and  Tionesta. 

The  Commission’s  program  for  musky  stocking  now  in- 
eludes  waters  in  all  regions  of  the  state.  The  lakes  where  J 
breeders  were  taken  are  stocked  annually  and  the  remain- 
ing are  distributed  in  other  lakes  and  rivers  which  have  | 
suitable  musky  habitat.  As  a result  of  the  stocking  pro- 
gram, muskellunge  are  now  found  in  thirty  waters  where  1 
they  did  not  occur  naturally. 

Field  reports  show  that  in  practically  all  waters,  where 
muskies  have  been  introduced,  catches  have  been  made 
after  three  years.  Time  alone  will  tell  whether  the  muskies 
in  their  new  homes  will  reproduce  successfully  and  be  able 
to  “go  it  alone.”  In  the  meantime,  interest  and  respect  for 
this  prized  game  fish  are  growing  rapidly  in  Pennsylvania. 
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RECORD  OF  MUSKELLUNGE  PLANTINGS-1964 


County 

Water  Stocked 

Stockable 
Miles  Acres 

Fry 

Fingerling 

Adult 

Total 

Bedford 

. . Gordon  Lake 

— 

275. 

— 

1,500 

— 

1,500 

Shawnee  State  Park  Lake 

— 

451. 

— 

1,500 

— 

1,500 

Bradford 

Susquehanna  River,  North  Branch 

— 

— 

— 

3,000 

— 

3,000 

Butler 

. Glade  Run  Lake 

— 

60. 

— 

500 

— 

500 

Cambria 

Glendale  Lake 



1,640. 

60,000 

1,000 

— 

61,000 

Centre 

Bald  Eagle  Creek 

— 

— 

— 

1,000 

— 

1,000 

Black  Moshannon  Dam 

— 

250. 

— 

1,500 

— 

1,500 

Chester 

Brandywine  Creek 

1. 

— 

— 

1,400 

— 

1,400 

Clinton 

Bald  Eagle  Creek 

— 

— 

— 

1,000 

— 

1,000 

Crawford 

. Canadohta  Lake 

— 

169. 

— 

750 

— 

750 

Conneaut  Lake 

— 

925. 

— 

1,000 

— 

1,000 

Cussewago  Creek 

6. 

— 

— 

750 

— 

750 

French  Creek 

5. 

— 

— 

750 

— 

750 

Pyrnatuning  Lake 

— 

13,920. 

50,000 

4,000 

— 

54,000 

Pymatuning  Sanctuary 

— 

2,500. 

25,000 

4,850 

— 

29,850 

Sugar  Lake 

— 

90. 

— 

900 

— 

900 

Tamarack  Lake  

— 

560. 

50,000 

— 

— 

50,000 

Cumberland 

Opossum  Creek  Lake 

— 

60. 

— 

1,611 

— 

1,611 

Erie 

Conneaut  Creek 

— 

— 

— 

500 

— 

500 

Eaton  Reservoir 



246. 

— 

500 

— 

500 

Edinboro  Lake  



240. 



1,500 

— 

1,500 

Lake  Erie  (Presque  Isle  Bay) 

— 

— 

— 

500 

— 

500 

LeBoeuf  Lake  



70. 

— 

500 

— 

500 

Forest 

Allegheny  River 

— 

— 

10,000 

— 

— 

10,000 

Tionesta  Creek  Flood  Control  Res. 



480. 



2,000 

— 

2,000 

Greene 

. Ten  Mile  Creek,  South  Fork 

23. 





2,400 

— 

2,400 

Huntingdon 

Raystown  Dam 

— 

576. 

30,000 

1,500 

— 

31,500 

Lancaster 

Conestoga  Creek 

— 

— 

— 

1,200 

— 

1,200 

Pequea  Creek 

— 

— 

— 

500 

— 

500 

Safe  Harbor  Dam 



6,650. 

50,000 

3,000 

— 

53,000 

Lawrence 

Neshannock  Creek,  Big 



73. 



1,000 

— 

1,000 

Luzerne 

Lake  Jean 

254. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Mercer 

Shenango  River 







Montgomery 

Perkiomen  Creek 



— 

30,000 

1,500 

— 

31,500 

Pike 

Promised  Land  Lake,  Upper 
Middle  Creek  Lake  (Musser’s  Dam) 



422. 



3,000 

— 

3,000 

Snyder 



100. 



750 

— 

750 

Somerset 

Lake  Somerset  



253. 



1,500 

— 

1,500 

Tioga 

Hill’s  Creek  Dam 



137. 



500 



500 

Venango 

Allegheny  River 





20,000 

— 

— 

20,000 

Warren 

Allegheny  River 





20,000 

— 

— 

20,000 

Washington 

Canonsburg  Lake 



75. 



1,000 

— 

1,000 

Dutch  Fork  Lake 



91. 



1,000 



1,000 

Wayne 

Belmont  Lake 



172. 

50,000 

1,000 



51.000 

Gouldsboro  Lake 



278. 

50,000 

2,000 



52,000 

Wyoming 

Susquehanna  River,  North  Branch 







3,000 



3,000 

York 

Governor  Pinchot  State  Park  Lake 



340. 



2,000 



2,000 

York  Haven  Dam 

— 

— 

50,000 

4,000 

— 

54,000 

Total 

495.000 

65,361 



560.361 
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WALLEYE  IN  THE  SNOW 


Keep  Fishing! 


By  THAD  BUKOWSKi 


Some  fishermen  might  disagree,  but  many  would  admit 
that  the  walleye  is  a contrary  fish. 

Pick  a nice  warm  day  with  overhanging  clouds  in  the 
summertime.  If  the  southwest  or  west  wind  is  gently  rock- 
ing your  boat  it’s  a joy  to  fish.  Cast  a plug  near  some 
lily  pads  along  a weedy  shoreline  or  drag  it  along  a gravel 
bed,  or  an  overhang  and  a bigmouth  bass  will  provide 
you  with  a thrill  now  and  then. 

But  cast  almost  anything  on  a hot  summer  day  with  the 
weather  conditions  the  kind  an  angler  likes  to  laze  in  and 
you  have  as  much  chance  of  snagging  onto  a walleye  as 
getting  one  in  a bathtub  at  home. 

Closest  I ever  saw  a fisherman  nail  one  in  heat  was  at 
Hootin  Hollow  Eddy  on  the  Allegheny  River.  The  old 
timers  around  our  parts  are  always  ready  to  regale  you 
with  the  big  ones  they  lost  there.  This  wading  Joe  corraled 
a sizable  yellow  on  a top-water  plunker— but  it  happened 
at  night,  so  that’s  hardly  fair.  On  another  occasion  a 
patient  Fourth  of  July  fisherman  sat  out  a whopper  in 
the  lower  Pymatuning  amidst  bathers  and  picnickers  and 
it  was  a 10  pound  beauty  but  he  was  as  surprised  at  the 
catch  as  were  all  the  bystanders. 

I ve  also  heard  tell  from  a grizzled  buddy  that  he 
wrapped  up  two,  including  a five  pounder  on  a tiny  black 
spinner  while  swatting  skeeters  on  a hot  summer  eve  . . . 
but  that  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Massassaugua  River 


where  it  empties  into  Little  Buckhorn  in  Canada  and  that 
hardly  counts  either.  His  tale  snagged  when  his  black  bait 
tangled  two  fish  later  and  got  lost. 

While  listening  hard  to  a transistor  in  a cabin  some  35 
miles  from  Sudbury,  Ont.,  I was  really  intrigued  with 
another  walleye  tale  two  years  ago  when  some  Canadian 
boys  were  recounting  how  the  glasseyed  monsters  were 
grabbing  black  jigs  as  long  as  you  threw  them  anywhere 
in  Lake  Nipissing,  but  my  lone  one  hooked  up  on  the  bot- 
tom the  next  morning  on  the  second  cast  and  I never  did 
find  out  whether  their  bug-eyed  tale  was  “for  sure.” 

That’s  cold  water  up  in  that  country,  almost  any  time 
of  the  year  and  in  Pennsylvania  the  walleye,  or  yellow, 
sauger,  pike  perch,  Dore,  pickerel  or  Jack  Salmon,  or 
whatever  its  name,  also  gets  excited  when  the  water  temp- 
erature is  “low  down.” 

In  the  Western  part  of  the  state  these  fish  hanker  to 
tangle  with  fishermen  usually  in  the  early  spring  in  lakes 
and  in  the  late  fall  and  near  winter  in  the  streams  and 
rivers. 

One  exception  is  Lake  Erie  where  bewhiskered  gents 
head  onto  the  open  lake  with  anyone  with  extra  gumption 
for  walleye  when  the  breeze  is  really  whipping  up  the 
whitecaps  and  the  warning  signals  go  out  that  troubled 
waters  are  approaching.  That’s  when  the  big  yellows,  as 
they  are  called  there,  bite  and  they  don’t  mind  washing  . 
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their  boat  bows  in  a search  for  the  three-footers.  They 
use  gear  heavy  enough  to  “knock  ’em  dead”  and  troll  with 
equipment  hefty  enough  to  dislodge  some  of  the  old 
ballast  rock  ships  dropped  overboard  back  in  the  days 
of  the  “Don’t  give  up  the  ship”  wars. 

The  Allegheny,  chief  watershed  of  mid-western  Penn- 
sylvania, and  its  tributary,  French  Creek,  give  up  most 
of  these  fish  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground. 

Ask  any  native  around  the  Tionesta,  focal  point  for 
fish  and  hunt  seekers  hereabouts,  and  he’ll  insist  the  wall- 
eye bite  best  in  December.  Another  might  give  him  an 
argument  and  say,  February.  The  discussions,  pro  and  con, 
have  been  resolved  by  the  truism  that  one  should  not  fish 
the  Allegheny  except  in  the  “R”  months  if  he  wants  to 
catch  the  fish.  The  sandbank  hole  at  the  junction  of  the 
Tionesta  and  the  Allegheny,  in  fact,  was  visible  proof  of 
the  adage  last  year  for  a whopping  hatch  of  the  fish  were 
caupht  here  at  this  time. 

Allegheny  walleye  aren’t  too  peculiar  in  their  choice 
of  baits  not  straying  too  far  from  the  routine  but  they  do 
like  an  occasional  change.  Bob  Bogdon,  one  of  Allegheny’s 
most  avid  river  roamers,  gets  them  on  artificials  almost 
any  time,  but  he’s  a lone  wolf  exception.  His  fishing  is 
almost  invariably  at  night,  using  slim,  spinnered  lures 
that  have  been  specially  weighted  with  lead  inserts  to  hug 
the  bottom  for  the  fish.  The  bottom  hook  of  the  trebles 
is  also  snipped  off  to  eliminate  extra  snagging  and  some 
of  the  others  have  lead  wrappings  to  keep  the  lure  bounc- 
ing and  acting  like  injured  life  as  it  raises  puffs  of  sand 
while  it  moves. 

Many  Allegheny  fishermen  seriously  go  after  walleye 
with  jigs,  white,  yellow  and  black  ones  bringing  in  fish 


2.  A yank  after  a strike  while  snow  swirls  all  around  you. 


handily  when  they  start  feeding.  Minnows  are  also  good 
and  not  to  be  forgotten  is  one  of  the  most  regular  walleye 
takers,  the  spinner  with  a crawler  dragging  from  the  hooks 
behind  on  a slow  trolling  or  casting  retrieve. 

Jigs  sometimes  get  better  results  if  they,  too,  have  a 
couple  of  crawlers  added  to  the  big  feather  covered  hook. 
Strange  thing,  too,  is  that  the  fish  will  sometimes  prefer 
the  nylon  or  straight  bristle  while  at  other  times  grab 
the  deer  hair  and  still  on  different  occasions  be  attracted 
only  by  the  fluffy,  pulsating  Marabou. 

French  Creek  fortunates  almost  exclusively  get  walleye 
on  minnows  in  the  late  season.  It  isn’t  just  any  fisherman, 
however,  who  corrals  the  fish  dunking  a live  bait. 

The  first  ticket  to  success  is  to  find  a strong  riffle.  A 
couple  of  pockets  or  pools  into  which  the  water  swirls  is 
even  more  intriguing.  The  more  rocks.  Overhang,  gravel 
or  sand  nearby  the  better  the  fish  seem  to  like  the  habitat. 

They  aren’t  inclined  to  grab  any  sitting  bait,  either. 

A reasonably  light,  4 to  6 pound  test  monofilament  line 
brings  best  results  for  this  special  fishing,  for  it  moves  the 
bait  with  the  least  amount  of  drag.  Very  thin  Aberdeen 
hooks  are  almost  a necessity.  When  they  hang  up  they 
can  be  easily  straightened  out  to  free  the  snag  to  use  over 
again. 

Spinning  almost  always  is  done.  Minnows  are  hooked 
through  the  back  behind  the  dorsal  fin  or  through  the  lips, 
a medium  sized  split  shot  attached  above  a small  swivel 
about  a foot  from  a No.  1 or  1/0  hook  and  the  outfit  is 
cast  into  the  riffle  with  a strong  toss.  Knee  deep  wading 
from  the  shallow  side  to  an  undercut  bank  is  also  helpful 
but  very  cold  at  this  time  of  year. 

Bait  rushes  down  and  across  the  current.  Most  often  it 
washes  back  to  shore.  At  other  times,  more  often  than 
the  fisherman  likes,  it  snags  at  a rock  or  undercut  ledge. 
Sometimes  it  ends  in  a pool  below  the  riffles. 

The  haunting  hope,  however,  is  that  the  “close  to  the 
bottom”  walleye  darts  from  behind  a big  boulder  and 
snaps  at  the  bait  as  it  rushes  by. 

The  strike  is  a good  jolt  but  not  in  the  same  manner  as 
a bass  grabs  a live  bait  and  runs.  Invariably  the  walleye 
heads  a short  way  up  the  riffle  then  settles  down  to  chaw 
the  bait.  You’re  on  your  own  as  to  when  to  yank,  but  you 
can’t  wait  too  long  for  the  fish  will  quite  often  let  go  of 
the  minnow. 

A fish  is  rarely  lost  because  it  straightens  the  light- 
weight Aberdeen  hooks,  and  hefty  six  and  eight  pounders 
are  caught  without  causing  damage. 

The  pool  must  be  fished  in  all  its  parts.  The  schooling 
walleye  are  often  found  directly  in  the  sharpest  part  of 
the  wash;  at  other  times  in  the  short  showers  of  water  be- 
hind rocks  at  the  base  of  the  gushing  water.  Not  to  be 
overlooked  is  the  head  of  the  riffle  just  where  the  water 
gains  momentum  to  rumble  in  a fast  swirl  over  rocks  down 
to  the  next  eddy. 

Time  of  day  at  this  late  season  doesn’t  matter  in  particu- 
lar. We’ve  had  luck  mornings,  early  afternoon  and  eve- 
nings, and  sometimes  the  fish  hit  near  noon  after  a beauti- 
ful morning  of  inactivity. 

Best  thing  to  remember  is  not  to  put  the  tackle  away 
when  the  snow  treads  are  put  on  the  car.  This  is  the 
time  the  river  walleye  are  gorging  themselves  on  minnows 
in  preparation  for  the  long  winter. 

And  it  wouldn’t  hurt  to  bend  the  pole  a few  times  on 
a couple  of  whoppers  before  the  roads  really  became  im- 
passable. 
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Newest  in  Jce  Rods 


By  DON  SHINER 


A gun-like  combination  rod  is  the  newest  thing  to  hit  the 
ice-fishing  league.  This  group,  who  braves  wintry  winds 
and  snow  clad  highways  to  fish  through  ice  holes,  has 
designed  much  diverse  and  specialized  equipment  for  this 
wintry  sport.  Long  handled  ice  choppers,  ice  skimmers, 
wind  shelters  and  shanties,  tip-ups,  ice  rods  and  ice  flies 
are  only  a few  of  the  many  home  crafted  products  adapted 
to  this  cold  weather  fishing.  Now,  the  gun-shaped  rod 
becomes  the  newest  of  gadgets  added  to  the  league’s 
arsenal.  Admittedly,  as  odd  a looking  rod  as  ever  to  hit 
the  ice  field,  it  has,  however,  unusual  merit. 

The  rod  is  shaped  like  a modern  day  shot  gun.  Its 
primary  use  is  that  of  a jig-stick  to  be  held  in  the  fisher- 
man’s gloved  hand  while  hand  fishing  a spoon,  fly,  min- 
now or  other  live  bait  to  schooled  pansters  below  the  ice 
hole.  When  action  slows  and  the  angler  tires  of  this 
rhythmic  hand  operation,  the  gun-rod  is  placed  on  a 
pedestal  with  barrel  end  pointed  upward.  The  chilled 
angler  can  then  take  advantage  of  the  warmth  of  a shore- 
line fire.  Should  pickerel,  perch  or  sunfish  nudge  the  bait, 
the  gunstick  pivots  downward  tipping  the  brightly  painted 
stock  skyward  to  signal  for  the  angler’s  attention.  The  gun- 
like rod  and  accompanying  support  pedestal  thus  plays 
the  dual  all-in-one  role  of  tip-up  and  jig-rod. 

An  unidentified  angler  first  displayed  the  unusual  rod 
on  North  Pond,  a smallish  lake  in  the  northeastern  con- 
fines of  the  state.  Viewed  in  operation,  the  gun-stick 
captured  the  imagination  of  other  nearby  anglers.  A 
quick  trip  to  the  workshop  turned  out  similarly  shaped 
rods.  Within  a week,  following  the  gun-rod’s  debut,  half 
a hundred  or  more  anglers  showed  up  on  the  ice  coated 
pond  with  the  unique  winter  rod. 

The  rod  is  jig-sawed  from  a soft  pine  board.  It  is  gun 
shaped,  with  the  outline  of  the  barrel,  forearm  stock, 
pistol  grip  and  stock  well  defined.  An  indentation  on  top 
side  holds  the  usual  50-feet  or  more  of  fishing  line.  A 
hole  drilled  at  the  fulcrum  point  holds  a two-inch  long 
%-inch  dia.  dowel.  This  fulcrum  point  is  an  important 
part  of  this  rod  concept  for  it  permits  the  rod  to  balance 
precisely  when  placed  on  the  pedestal. 

This  fulcrum  point  is  easily  located  by  cradling  the  gun 
stick  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  and  pushing  the 
stick  forward  or  backward  until  the  precise  balancing 
point  is  located. 

The  pedestal  consists  of  a two-inch  square  post,  cut  to 
convenient  height,  and  slotted  at  one  end  to  accommodate 
the  rod  and  the  short  dowel  extensions.  The  cutout  area 
must  be  deep  enough  to  allow  the  gun  to  tip  like  a see- 
saw in  both  directions.  A block  of  wood  serves  as  the 
base  and  is  fitted  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  pedestal.  The 
two  piece  assembly— gunstick  and  pedestal— requires  a half 
hour  s work  in  the  angler’s  workshop.  The  gunstick  is 


4.  When  your  arm  tires,  set  the  rod  on  its  pedestal,  and  watch 
for  it  to  signal  a bite  from  a panster. 

painted  a bright  orange  or  barber-poled  with  orange  and 
black  for  good  visibility  on  the  bright,  snow  clad  pond. 

To  put  the  new  rod-gun  to  work,  first  uncoil  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  of  line  (depending  on  pond’s  depth)  from 
the  line  holder.  Tie  a small,  trout  size  spoon,  wet  fly  or 
some  type  of  hook  and  live  bait  to  the  line.  Drop  this  bait 
through  the  freshly  chopped  ice  hole.  Keep  the  bait  in 
motion  by  gently  raising  and  lowering  your  arm.  If  there 
is  no  immediate  response  from  the  schooled  fish,  and  you 
tire  of  this  hand  fishing  technique,  place  the  gun-stick  on 
the  specially  built  pedestal.  Point  the  barrel  end  skyward. 
The  slightest  nudge  from  a biting  fish  will  pull  the  barrel 
down  toward  the  ice-hole,  while  the  raised  stock  will  signal 
to  you  to  get  with  it  and  catch  that  particular  panster. 

There  is  no  dissension  among  the  ranks  of  those  who  are 
using  this  new  gun-stick  ice  rod.  There  is  unanimous 
agreement  that  it’s  the  best  winter  fishing  rod  to  hit  the 
ice-league  in  many  a year.  Get  to  it  and  build  one  now! 
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1.  Here's  the  newest  of  ice  fishing  rods.  The  gun  stick  is  placed  on 
its  pedestal  with  barrel  end  pointing  upward. 


2.  The  slightest  nudge  from  a panfish  tilts  the  barrel  down  toward 
the  ice  hole.  The  raised  stock  signals  the  anglers. 


6.  Jig-saw  the  gun-rod  from  a soft  pine  board.  It  is  26-inches  long, 
and  tapers  from  4V2-inches  to  one-inch  at  the  barrel  end. 


7.  Make  this  shaped  cut-out  in  the  24  or  30-inch  long  pedestal. 
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JIM  STOPPARD,  Bethlehem  Boat  Club,  Inc.,  with  friend. 


Are  you  in  the  market  for  a means  to  promote  better 
relations  between  the  fisherman  and  the  pleasure  boat 
owner? 

If  the  answer  is  yes,  then  take  a tip  from  the  Bethlehem 
Boating  Club  Inc.,  and  stage  a fish-o-rama.  Such  an  event, 
although  it  wasn’t  exactly  called  that,  was  sponsored  by 
the  club  late  last  summer  under  the  guidance  of  a Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  warden  on  the  Lehigh  River, 
from  the  Glendon  Dam  to  Lauback  Island,  and  it  was 
quite  a success. 

Actually  the  Bethlehem  boys  did  not  coin  any  new  20th 
century  phrase  to  describe  the  event.  They  just  called 
it  a free  fishing  outing  and  received  a lot  of  response. 

However,  to  make  it  a success,  it  required  a lot  of 
planning  most  of  which  was  spearheaded  by  Jim  Toggart, 
harbor  master  and  past  commodore  of  the  Bethlehem 
organization,  and  M.  D.  Witt,  area  warden  for  Northamp- 
ton and  Bucks  Counties.  Jim,  incidentally,  is  one  of  the 
six  members  of  the  new  boating  educational  committee. 

I had  planned  to  be  there  that  day  (Aug.  22)  but  in- 
stead wound  up  on  the  “Yough”  Dam,  at  Confluence,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state. 

Fortunately  Jim,  at  my  request,  filled  me  in  on  the  de- 
tails but  to  everyone’s  dismay  the  official  photographer 
found  himself  involved  in  river  patrol  and,  as  far  as  could 
be  determined,  no  black  and  white  photos  were  taken  of 
the  event. 

Before  they  could  even  go  ahead  and  set  a date,  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  from  the  club’s  board  of  directors  the 
O.K.  to  stage  such  an  event  and  to  use  the  organization’s 
facilities  to  boot.  When  permission  was  granted,  Jim 
entered  into  the  advance  publicity  which  was  necessary 
to  begin  spreading  the  word  around.  Radio  stations  in  the 


area  cooperated  to  the  utmost  (Jim  wrote  they  did  a 
bang-up  job),  while  the  Lehigh  Valley  area  newspapers 
devoted  space  for  advance  stories  and  some  week-end 
editions  turned  it  into  feature  articles. 

Club  members  were  asked  to  provide  boats,  and  also 
personnel  to  man  them,  and  additional  response  came  from 
marine  dealers  who  also  provided  fishing  craft,  when 
needed.  One  trucking  firm  even  brought  in  a load  of  brand 
new  boats  when  the  dealer  was  unable  to  make  delivery 
at  the  last  minute. 

Incidentally  the  outing  was  for  licensed  fishermen, 
camera  club  members,  bird  watchers  and  so  on  down 
the  line.  There  was  no  fee  for  using  the  facilities,  not  even 
a launching  fee  for  those  who  trailered  in  their  own  craft. 
Instead  of  rowing,  fishermen  were  towed  to  choice  fishing 
spots  and  elderly  and  handicapped  persons  were  permitted 
to  fish  from  the  dock  if  they  desired. 

Since  this  was  a Saturday  event,  folks  who  came  in  Fri- 
day night  were  permitted  to  camp  on  the  grounds  where 
electricity  and  sanitation  facilities,  as  well  as  a telephone, 
are  permanent  fixtures  of  the  set-up. 

When  Jim  got  started  on  publicity  he  took  advantage  of 
every  angle.  Not  only  were  local  radio  stations  and  news- 
papers notified,  he  also  sent  word  to  the  area  rod  and  gun 
clubs  in  the  form  of  notices  for  the  bulletin  boards.  This 
resulted  in  quite  a hectic  time  for  Mrs.  Stoppard  who  was 
continually  answering  telephone  calls  from  folks  who 
“couldn’t  believe  that  in  this  day  and  age  a day’s  outing 
was  being  provided  free  of  charge.” 

Not  taking  any  chances  on  being  unprepared  for  the 
unexpected,  especially  where  accidents  are  concerned, 
the  American  Red  Cross  had  a first  aid  unit  available  and 
also  arranged  for  the  Bethlehem  Twp.  Volunteer  Fire  Co. 
to  have  an  emergency  truck  standing  by.  At  the  same 
time  the  Easton  Emergency  Squad  was  on  hand  with  an 
ambulance  and  first  aid  equipment. 

One  of  the  Easton  squad’s  members,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Mc- 
Bride, doubled  in  brass  as  a first  aider  and  official  coffee 
maker.  Her  knowledge  of  first  aid,  I’m  told,  wasn’t  put 
to  the  test  but  her  coffee,  served  with  an  Irish  smile,  just 
couldn’t  be  beat  especially  at  6 o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  program  was  Flotilla  10-3, 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  which  not  only  provided 
boats  and  personnel  for  patrol  and  rescue  work  but  also 
brought  along  a courtesy  motor  boat  examination  team 
and  issued  the  CMS  decal  to  those  passing  the  test.  Cmdr. 
Russ  Siegel  Jr.,  also  had  his  craft  equipped  with  a sign 
calling  attention  to  the  fall  season  basic  small  boat  hand- 
ling program. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  the  patrol  units  from  the  club 
grounds,  some  form  of  communication  was  needed  and 
Joe  Kerchmer  did  a “terrific  job  of  furnishing  and  install- 
ing citizen  band  equipment  in  the  boats.”  Four  patrol 
craft  were  equipped  with  sending  and  receiving  equip- 
ment which  was  tied  in  with  a base  station  set  up  on  shore. 

Members  of  Explorer  Troop  6,  from  St.  Ann’s  Church, 
Bethlehem,  were  also  on  hand  to  direct  parking  and  to 
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perform  an  assortment  of  other  duties  including  fire  patrol, 
launching  and  distributing  registration  forms. 

Fish  are  an  eccentric  lot.  Sometimes  they  bite,  and 
sometimes  they  sulk  around  and  refuse  every  kind  of 
bait  offered  to  them.  To  cut  down  the  odds  at  not  catch- 
ing anything,  Jim  even  went  to  the  trouble  of  having  a 
Bangor  trout  hatchery,  at  below  cost  even,  bring  in  a 
load  of  legal  size  trout  which  were  stocked  in  the  river. 

Bear  in  mind  that  all  this  had  to  be  done  before  the 
outing  and  by  early  Friday  evening,  Aug.  21,  the  first 
fishermen  arrived  along  with  Warden  Witt  with  his  pessi- 
mistic weather  report  which  forecast  heavy  thunder- 
showers. Along  about  2 a.m.  Saturday  it  rained,  in  fact  it 
poured  down,  but  by  dawn  it  had  stopped  and  the  day 
turned  out  to  be  hot  and  humid. 

So  well  advertised  was  the  event  that  even  a few  recrea- 
tion center  directors  showed  up,  in  addition  to  the  fisher- 
men, camera  club  members  and  bird  watchers,  plus  one 
gent  who  appeared  at  8:30  a.m.  with  a hammer  in  one 
hand  and  a notebook  in  the  other.  He  asked  for  a canoe, 
but  there  were  none,  so  he  picked  out  a rowboat  and 
headed  down  river. 

Jim  suddenly  realized  that  this  fellow  had  no  fishing  li- 
cense, and  no  fishing  gear,  and  within  minutes  was  on  the 
air  asking  for  river  patrol  to  check  him  out.  Seconds  later 
the  reply  came  back  “KCC  2501  to  base— have  contacted 
pram  and  his  hobby  is  river  geology.”  The  return  message 
was  “KCC  2501— base  to  patrol— 10-4.” 

Although  he  was  quite  busy,  Jim  took  time  out  to  jot 
down  a few  statistics  as  follows:  participant  traveling  the 
longest  distance  for  the  outing,  38  miles;  boats  launched, 
50;  largest  fish  caught,  18  inch  largemouth;  most  species 
caught,  catfish;  least  species  caught,  trout  “none.” 

In  other  words,  as  Jim  put  it,  “everything  went  as 
scheduled.  Emergency  equipment  was  on  hand,  the  boats 
were  launched,  the  fish  were  not  hungry  but  a good  time 
was  had  by  all.” 

The  Three  Mile  Boating  Assn.,  which  operates  on  the 
Lehigh  River,  held  its  first  annual  Power  Boat  Regatta  last 
fall  with  entries  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland. 

There  were  ten  classes  and  in  five  of  them  first  place 
honors  went  to  local  men.  Craig  Dewald,  Reading,  took 
first  place  in  the  BU  Class;  Richard  Rees,  Schwenksville, 
was  first  in  the  CU  Class  and  also  copped  a fourth  place 
ribbon  in  the  DU  Class;  Don  Pontius,  Hummels  Wharf, 
DU  Class  honors  and  a second  in  CU;  George  Benyak, 


PENNSYLVANIA  DUTCH  motif  can  be  found  in  various  sections  of 
the  state  including  island  shelters  on  the  Susquehanna  River.  Mrs. 
Leo  Keim  touches  up  the  Amish  figures  painted  on  canvas  sides  of 
the  Joel-Sater-Leo  Keim  cottage,  near  Long  Level. 

Mt.  Wolf,  BSH  top  honors;  and  Shanon  Bowman,  Sole- 
bury,  came  in  first  in  the  JSH  Class  and  took  second  in  the 
JU  Utility  Class. 

Incidentally  Pontius,  according  to  a 1963  almanac,  is  a 
former  National  Stock  Outboard  championship  holder  hav- 
ing won  the  title  in  CU  and  DU  runabout  classes. 

The  event  also  attracted  a few  female  contenders  and 
one  of  these  was  Jane  Smith,  of  Ridley  Park,  who  put  on 
a good  enough  showing  to  place  second  in  the  Hydro 
CSH  Class. 

The  3MBA  was  founded  by  a few  pleasure  boat  owners 
who  spent  their  spare  time  putt  putting  around  the  Lehigh 
before  deciding  that  they  as  a group  could  accomplish 
more  for  the  development  of  recreational  facilities  than 
individually. 

They  received  their  charter  in  September,  1960,  and  by 
1964  had  reached  the  point  where  it  was  possible  to  pur- 
chase land  along  the  river.  The  area  has  since  been  divided 
into  lots  which  can  be  leased  by  members  and  non-mem- 
bers for  recreational  purposes. 

Affiliated  with  the  American  Power  Boat  Assn.,  this 
year’s  regatta  was  the  first  annual  event  sponsored  by 
3MBA.  Warren  E.  P.  Hausman  served  as  chairman, 
Wallace  Kern,  publicity;  Donald  Davis,  parking;  Russell 
Ux  and  Richard  Werkheiser,  pits;  Donald  Mortensen,  re- 
freshments; Anthony  G.  Radle,  safety;  and  Dr.  Frederic  J. 
Dreyer,  rescue. 

John  Eichler  is  president  of  the  organization,  K.  H. 
Bilheimer,  vice  president;  and  Paul  Herd  serves  as  sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Well,  we’ve  reached  that  time  of  the  year  again  when 
the  boat  shows  are  in  full  swing.  I began  in  September 
at  Chicago,  111.,  with  the  annual  marine  trades  exhibit  and 
conference  for  the  boating  trade  only. 

Coming  up  in  1965  is  the  National  Motor  Boat  Show, 
in  New  York  City,  Jan.  15-24;  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Boat  Show,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Feb.  4-9;  our  own  Pennsyl- 
vania Sports,  Boat  and  Outdoor  Show,  Harrisburg,  Feb. 
8-13;  and  the  Philadelphia  Boat  and  Sportsmen’s  Show, 
Feb.  19-27. 
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:: 


fei  fe  iUrti 


■ During  1958  and  1960,  James  Winck  caught  over  75 
large  snapping  turtles,  some  over  25  pounds,  from  Shawnee 
Lake.  Winck  took  the  turtles  when  the  lake  was  partly 
drained.  Recently,  Mr.  Winck  called  me,  asked  when  the 
lake  would  be  drained  so  the  turtle  hunters  could  get  a 
break.— District  Warden  WILLIAM  MclLNAY  (Bedford) 

■ Monty  Roberts,  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  informed  me  as  of 
the  last  of  September  he  had  caught  via  hook  and  line 
1,191  fish  of  various  species  and  returned  all  but  several 
hundred  to  the  waters.  Roberts  does  his  angling  within 
a 15-mile  radius  of  Huntingdon,  fishing  the  Raystown 
Branch  and  Dam,  Juniata  River,  Aughwick  Creek  and 
Standing  Stone  Creek.  He  reported  to  me  the  first  legal 
northern  pike  (20/2-inch)  taken  from  the  Raystown  Dam. 
—District  Warden  RICHARD  OWNES  ( Huntingdon-Mifflin ) 

■ During  survey  work  on  Oswayo  Creek,  Potter  County, 
at  one  station  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  stream  an 
American  eel  was  turned  up  with  the  electro-shocker. 
Apparently  this  little  fellow  made  the  journey  from  the 
Allegheny  River  where  elvers  were  stocked  near  Port 
Allegheny  in  the  spring  of  1963.— JOHN  I.  BUCK,  Northcentral 
Fish  Warden  Supervisor 

■ Conneaut  Creek,  Erie  County,  has  a potential  of  being 
one  of  the  hottest  spots  in  the  state  for  muskellunge.  A 
large  number  of  sub-legal  muskies  are  being  caught  and 
returned  to  his  creek.  The  high  population  came  about 
after  the  Fish  Commission  placed  fingerling  muskies  in 
the  creek  for  the  past  three  years.— District  Warden  NORMAN  E. 
ELY  (Erie) 

■ Due  to  low  water  in  the  streams,  beaver  are  building 
dams  where  ever  they  can  find  water  enough  to  swim  in. 
In  September,  I was  called  to  the  Potter  County  Anglers 
Nursery  to  help  remove  a large  beaver  that  had  taken 
over  the  abundant  water  at  the  hatchery.  The  beaver  was 
caught  in  a Game  Commission  live  trap  not  in  the  water 
where  he  should  have  been,  but  on  dry  land  where  the 
trap  had  been  placed  so  one  of  his  dams  could  be  opened 
to  allow  water  to  get  into  the  hatchery.  It  was  a 40-lb. 
animal  which  we  released  in  Lyman  Run  Lake.  He  was 
sure  bewildered  with  the  amount  of  water  he  suddenly 
fell  heir  to.  When  last  seen  he  was  still  swimming  in 
circles  enjoying  himself.— District  Warden  KENNETH  ALEY 
(Potter) 

■ I have  talked  to  a number  of  the  older  residents  of  the 
area  and  they  all  tell  me  the  streams  are  as  low  as  they 
have  been  for  a number  of  years.  Many  express  the 
opinion  this  is  the  kind  of  condition  favorable  to  the 
raccoon  for  his  nightly  feeding  on  aquatic  life.  Some  feel  if 
a coon  finds  a shallow  enough  pool  he  could  clean  all  fish 
from  it.  Now  no  one  would  want  to  see  a raccoon  lose  his 
supper  but  I believe  it  would  make  every  one  in  this  area 
happy  if  we  had  enough  rain  to  raise  the  streams  and  give 
fish  more  living  quarters.—  District  Warden  RAYMOND  HOOVER 
(Tioga) 


■ The  spring-hatched  shad  are  again  in  the  Delaware 
River  in  great  numbers.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  many  were 
in  the  schools  due  to  the  great  size  and  numbers.  Old- 
timers  say  the  walleye  and  bass  won’t  hit  after  the  shad 
go  to  the  sea  which  is  from  mid-October  to  mid-November. 
-District  Warden  HARLAND  F.  REYNOLDS  (Wayne) 

■ While  attending  a recent  meeting  of  the  Page  Lake 
Cottage  Association  it  occurred  to  me  that  some  of  the 
nine  members  of  the  board  of  directors  who  were  at  the 
meeting  might  not  be  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  sub- 
scribers. When  the  opportunity  presented  itself  I sug- 
gested that  they  might  like  to  subscribe.  Every  one  of 
the  nine  members,  including  one  lady,  immediately  paid 
five  dollars  each  for  three  year  subscriptions. 

An  additional  satisfaction  for  me  was  realized  when  one 
of  the  men  admitted  that  he  had  never  fished  before,  but 
after  looking  over  the  sample  Angler  and  other  Fish  Com- 
mission materials  he  assured  me  he  is  going  to  get  a 
license  and  go  fishing  next  year.— CLAIR  FLEEGER,  Northeast 
Regional  Warden  Supervisor 

■ During  a September  patrol  along  the  Delaware  River 
from  the  Water  Gap  to  Easton  just  north  of  Riverton  I 
viewed  the  mile-long  pool  below  the  rapids,  reaching 
downstream,  to  Belvidere,  N.  J.,  when  the  Jersey  side 
came  alive  with  activity.  The  shore  line  on  the  far  side  of 
the  river  was  a solid  silver  with  fish  jumping  four  or  more 
inches  out  of  the  water.  The  flashing  silver  in  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  made  a metallic  halo  above  the  water. 
Through  my  field  glasses  I saw  they  were  juvenile  shad  by 
the  millions  and  they  appeared  to  be  feeding  on  a fabulous 
hatch  of  flies.  The  air  over  the  water  was  literally  solid 
with  this  hatch  and  though  I cannot  state  positively,  I be- 
lieve these  young  shad  were  feeding  on  the  hatch.  The 
activity  lasted  about  ten  minutes  in  which  the  shad  boiled 
the  water  seeking  a hearty  meal.  The  interesting  observa- 
tion is  that  the  shad  run  this  spring  did  produce  a sizable 
spawn  of  young.  Shad  fishermen  along  the  Delaware  will 
watch  for  the  return  of  these  fish  a few  years  hence 
-District  Warden  miles  D.  witt  (Bucks  & Northampton) 

fl  Remembering  the  story  of  the  Emperor’s  suit,  at  a 
Warren  county  field  day,  some  prankster  set  an  aquarium 
filled  with  water  on  a table.  The  sign  placed  on  it  read 
“Invisible  Fish.”  This  display  brought  ’em  out  in  droves 
and  it  was  amazing  how  many  people  got  down  for  a 
better  look  at  the  water.  Some  people  even  asked  where 
the  fish  were  caught  and  what  bait  was  used.  One  man 
said  he  had  caught  one  like  it  and  didn’t  know  it  until 
he  got  home  and  the  cat  stole  it.  He  added  he  was  dis- 
appointed he  didn’t  get  a chance  to  eat  it  because  a friend 
of  his  said  these  fish  were  delicious.— District  Warden 
KENNETH  G.  COREY  (Warren) 
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H.  R.  Stackhouse  Fishery  Conservation  and  Watercraft  Safety  School  Opens 


I Twelve  men  have  been  selected  to  receive  training  at 
the  H.  R.  Stackhouse  Fishery  Conservation  and  Water- 
craft Safety  School  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
which  opened  November  9.  The  men  will  be  given  three 
months  of  training  before  being  assigned  to  field  duties. 
The  school  headquarters  will  be  the  Commission’s  ad- 
ministration building  at  Fisherman’s  Paradise,  located  on 
Spring  Creek,  near  Bellefonte  in  Centre  County. 

Instructors  at  the  training  school,  according  to  W.  W. 
Britton,  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the  Commission, 
will  include  Fish  Commission  staff  members,  representa- 
tives of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters,  Department  of  Health,  the  Red 
Cross,  instructors  from  Pennsylvania  State  University,  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police. 

Field  and  classroom  assignments  covering  all  phases 
of  the  Commission’s  fishery  research  and  propagation  divi- 
sions will  be  featured  during  the  sessions  of  the  school. 

Following  completion  of  the  three-months  instruction 
course,  ten  of  the  trainees  will  be  immediately  assigned  to 
areas  where  they  are  needed  to  fill  warden  vacancies 
caused  by  retirement  and  death  of  men  previously  assigned 
to  the  respective  areas.  Two  will  be  assigned  to  general 
duties  in  the  Commission’s  field  force,  but  will  be  assigned 
to  warden  duties  as  soon  as  vacancies  occur. 

Applicants  attending  the  school  include:  Thomas  L. 
Clark,  New  Castle;  James  F.  Donahue,  Waterford;  James 
T.  Dugan,  Hallstead;  Stanley  G.  Hastings,  Wellsboro;  Perry 
D.  Heath,  Great  Bend;  Cloyd  W.  Hollen,  Utahville;  Robert 
J.  Perry,  Scranton;  Thomas  F.  Quakers,  McKeesport; 
Richard  R.  Roberts,  Hawley;  Ronald  G.  Schad,  Hyndman; 
Donald  W.  Swisher,  Bloomsburg,  and  James  T.  Valentine, 
Fairview. 


— R.  A.  Bean  Photo 

WELLSBORO  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  receives,  in  memory  of  the  late  Leland 
Cloos,  District  Warden,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  seven  books 
on  fish,  fishing,  fly  tying  and  related  outdoor  subjects,  plus  three 
yearly  subscriptions  to  outdoor  magazines.  The  books  were  presented 
by  local  sportsmen's  clubs.  In  photo  from  left  to  right  are:  Mrs. 
Pauline  Clinton,  Mrs.  Lucille  Smith,  librarians,  Mrs.  Leland  Cloos, 
Stanley  Hastings,  representing  the  sportsmen's  clubs  donating  the 
books  and  Raymond  Hoover,  District  Warden,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission. 


WARDEN  RAYMOND  HOOVER 
MOVES  TO  TIOGA  COUNTY  POST 


Raymond  L.  Hoover 

Raymond  L.  Hoover  has  moved  to  Tioga  County,  suc- 
ceeding the  late  Leland  Cloos.  Hoover,  a native  of  Mon- 
toursville,  came  with  the  Fish  Commission  on  April  7, 
1958  and  now  resides  at  Wellsboro  RD  2.  He  is  married 
to  the  former  Bertie  Deeter  of  Williamsport  and  they  have 
two  children. 


WEST  CHESTER  CLUB  FISHING 
RODEO  HAS  FINE  TURNOUT 

A total  of  219  youngsters  participated  in  the  1964  Fish- 
ing Rodeo  sponsored  by  the  West  Chester  Fish  and  Game 
Association.  Prizes  for  the  largest  fish  were  won  by 
Charles  Gurtizen,  Alan  Orloski,  Lois  Doyle,  Mike  DiRocco, 
Lynn  Bodulich  and  Richard  Yoder. 

The  club  has  done  a lot  of  work  on  its  trout  pond  lo- 
cated on  Paradise  Farm.  The  fish  are  doing  nicely  to  date 
with  some  good  prospects  for  stocking  next  spring. 

The  club  has  booked  the  Wallv  Taber  Show  for  March 
15,  1965. 


See  Page  28 
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GEORGE  WAGNER  CROWNED  STATE  FISHING  CHAMP 


George  Wagner,  Clarendon,  Pa.,  was  crowned  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Fishing  Champ  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Annual  Pennsylvania  State  Fishing  Championship 
tournament.  Wagner  will  receive  an  all-expense  paid 
invitation  to  the  1965  World  Series  Freshwater  Sports 
Fishing  Championship  tourney  where  he  will  represent 
Pennsylvania. 

This  year’s  winner  marked  the  third  consecutive  year 
a Warren  County  man  had  won  the  tourney,  racking  up 
29  points  in  a field  of  more  than  800  contestants.  The 
catch  was  the  largest  ever  entered  in  the  qualifying  event 
despite  poor  weather.  The  Tidioute  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce sponsored  the  tourney. 

Gene  Shaw,  editor  and  publisher  of  Outdoor  People  was 
judge  and  Henry  W.  Fuelhart,  Tidioute  was  MC.  Among 
officials  of  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  attending  were: 
Commissioner  Wallace  Dean,  Robert  Bielo,  Acting  Execu- 
tive Director;  S.  Carlyle  Sheldon,  Northwest  regional 
warden  supervisor;  Kenneth  G.  Corey,  District  Warden, 
Warren  County. 


21  ’/i-INCH  PIKE  JUMPS  INTO  BOAT 
OF  FISHERMAN 

They  say  it’s  the  “Gospel  truth”  . . . “cross  our  hearts,” 
“so  help  us,”  “Scout’s  oath.” 

In  fact  they  would  probably  go  so  far  as  to  swear  out 
an  affidavit  before  a Notary  Public— with  very  little  persua- 
sion-just to  convince  people  they  are  telling  the  truth. 

“Truth  about  what,”  you  ask? 

About  the  21/2-inch  northern  pike  that  jumped  onto  their 
pontoon  boat  at  Glendale  Lake  of  the  Prince  Gallitzin 
State  Park,  Patton,  R.D. 

According  to  the  three  Patton  anglers— Jack  Dinsmore 
and  Russ  and  Robert  Albright— such  an  incident  actually 
happened.  And  they  have  the  nice  fish  in  their  freezer  to 
prove  “the  most  unusual”  point. 

Except  from  attempting  to  convince  everyone  that  the 
fish  did  jump  onto  their  boat,  about  the  only  thing  bother- 
ing the  men  is  the  fact  that  “is  such  a thing  legal.” 

“I  don’t  care  if  we  do  get  a fine,”  one  of  the  men  said, 
“the  fact  remains  that  the  fish  did  what  it  did.  That’s 
the  truth.” 

It  seems  the  three  local  men  were  returning  to  shore 
about  7:30  p.m.,  on  Thursday,  October  15,  following  a 
rather  fruitless  fishing  excursion  on  Glendale  Lake— a trip 
that  netted  them  only  5 or  6 fish,  none  legal  size  and  all 
tossed  back  into  the  water. 

It  was  dark  at  the  time,  and  the  red  running  lights  of 
the  pontoon  boat  were  on.  Suddenly  the  northern  pike 
jumped  up  at  the  boat,  the  deck  being  some  18  inches  out 
of  the  water,  landing  at  the  front  of  the  craft  and  going 
back  the  entire  22  feet  of  the  deck  area  before  stopping. 
Surprised  beyond  words,  they  grabbed  at  the  fish  and 
caught  it,  which  was  only  natural. 

The  only  explanation  of  the  unusual  event  was  that  the 
fish  apparently  jumped  at  one  of  the  illuminated  red  run- 
ning lights  on  the  boat— and  went  too  far. 

A likely  fish  story  you  say.  We’ll  let  that  up  to  you. 
But  in  quizzing  the  trio  they  certainly  seemed  sincere. 

— From  Patton  Union  Press-Courier 


— Photo  by  Edward  T.  Gray 

THE  CHAMP  IS  CROWNED  and  trophy  presented  to  George  Wagner, 
new  state  fishing  champion,  by  Robert  J.  Bielo,  Acting  Executive 
Director,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 


— Gene  Shaw  Photo 

FINEST  CATCH  IN  YEARS,  according  to  officials  at  the  Tourney. 
800  contestants  participated. 


See  Page  28 
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BIOLOGISTS  MEET  AT  BELLEFONTE.  At  a recent  meeting  in  Bellefonte, 
the  following  attended  the  cooperative  conclave:  Front  row,  (l-r) 
i Bart  Hazen,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Budd  Brooks,  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  Robert  Bielo,  Acting  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  Dr.  Edward  Cooper,  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
George  Balzer,  USF&WS  and  Kenneth  Corl,  PFC.  Second  row,  (l-r) 
John  Miller,  USF&WS,  John  Parvin,  USF&WS,  Howard  Fox,  PFC,  Kenn 
Buss,  PFC,  Dr.  Robert  Butler,  USF&WS  Pennsylvania  State  University 
Cooperative  Unit,  Joseph  Boccardy,  USF&WS,  William  Beckman, 
USF&WS,  Gordon  Trembley,  Chief,  Research  and  Management  Division, 
and  Joseph  Critchfield,  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 

COMMISSION  PERSONNEL  AT 
LEHIGH  COUNTY  WORKSHOP 

Forty-five  Allentown  school  teachers  attended  classes 
recently  at  Camp  Horseshoe— to  learn  about  conservation 
of  natural  resources. 

The  purpose  of  the  outdoor  program  was  to  provide 
elementary  and  junior  high  school  science  teachers  infor- 
mation about  water  and  soil  conservation  to  pass  on  to  their 
pupils. 

Raymond  L.  Huber  of  Macungie  R.  1,  vice  president 
of  the  State  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts,  said, 
“Education  for  conservation  is  our  biggest  tool.” 

Huber  described  how  4-H,  FFA  and  Boy  Scout  mem- 
bers have  formed  units  to  learn  about  and  practice  con- 
servation. 

Fred  Bubb,  Lehigh  County  soil  conservationist,  outlined 
films,  booklets  and  publications  available  to  teachers  and 
pupils  concerning  conservation. 

Russell  Orr,  Chief  of  Conservation  Education  and  Public 
Relations  for  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  and  Grant 
White,  Parkland  high  school  science  teacher,  spoke  about 
the  teacher’s  role  in  the  program.  Fishery  biologist,  Dave 
Daniels  and  district  warden  Norman  Sickles,  Pennsylvania 
i Fish  Commission,  presented  demonstrations. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Bennett  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  told  about  a book  she  wrote  on  the  subject, 
why  she  wrote  it  and  what  the  information  can  mean  to 
the  public. 

The  conservation  laboratory  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  county.  Further  programs  are  planned  for  teachers 
in  other  county  school  districts. 

The  teachers  spent  the  afternoon  at  workshops  on  wood- 
land conservation  and  fire  prevention,  stream  manage- 
ment; supply  and  recreation,  and  maintenance  of  private 
lands  to  assure  future  hunting. 


A SIMPLIFIED  COURSE  IN 

IS  NOW  BEING  OFFERED  FREE  TO  ALL  ANGLERS 
WHO  WOULD  LIKE  TO  LEARN  TO  TIE  THEIR 
OWN  FLIES,  STREAMERS,  BASS  BUGS. 

THE  COURSE,  WRITTEN  BY  WORLD  RENOWN 
PROFESSIONAL,  GEORGE  W.  HARVEY,  IS  CLEAR, 
CONCISE,  WELL  ILLUSTRATED  WITH  LARGE 
SCALE  INSTRUCTIONAL  ART. 

WRITE  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COURSE  NOW 
Editor— Pennsylvania  Angler 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission— Harrisburg 


LARGE  CROWDS  VIEW 
TUNKHANNOCK  CANOE  RACE 

“Whoever  put  those  plastic  jugs  in  the  river  really  saved 
the  canoe  race.” 

That  comment  from  a participant  in  the  October  4 canoe 
race  from  Meshoppen  to  Tunkhannock  may  help  explain 
to  fishermen  that  any  empty  bleach  jugs,  tied  together 
with  binder  twine,  that  may  foul  their  lines  along  the 
upper  Susquehanna  weren’t  put  there  simply  as  booby- 
traps.  This  has  become  the  standard  procedure  for  course- 
marking at  the  three  races  now  held  annually  between 
Sayre  and  Tunkhannock. 

The  jugs  are  strung  directly  through  the  channels,  with 
the  canoeists  told  to  stay  as  close  to  them  as  possible. 
They  are  especially  helpful  in  the  extremely  low  water 
that  kept  the  winning  times  far  away  from  the  course 
records  in  this  year’s  third  annual  Tunkhannock  race. 

Fastest  time  compiled  over  the  16-mile  course  was  two 
hours,  32  minutes  by  Greg  Anderson,  of  the  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
canoe  club,  who  was  not  competing  but  was  providing 
a demonstration  of  racing  kayak  speed. 

The  next  boat  down  the  river  was  a cruising  kayak,  in 
which  Charles  Eastwood,  Arlington,  Va.,  made  the  trip 
in  2:42.  Fastest  canoes  were  those  of  Bob  and  Kathy 
Rice,  Easton,  and  Sterling  Brightman,  Southwick,  Mass., 
and  Ed  Bliss,  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J.  They  posted  indenti- 
cal  2:57  marks  to  win  the  mixed  tandem  and  the  tandem 
classes,  respectively. 

Best  times  in  the  two  youth  classes  were  3:05  by  Harold 
Bennett,  Yonkers  Canoe  Club,  in  a kayak,  and  Ronald 
Arno  and  Wayne  Arnold,  Windsor,  N.  Y.,  in  a canoe. 

Morton  Benton,  Mount  Tabor,  N.  J.,  ran  his  winning 
streak  at  Tunkhannock  to  three  straight  races  as  he  pad- 
died  his  canoe  down  the  river  in  2:58.5  to  win  the  class 
for  double-blade  craft  weighing  more  than  50  pounds. 

Team  plaques  were  won  by  the  Post  60  Kayak  Club, 
Mountaintop,  in  the  adult  division  and  the  Explorer  Post 
68  Club,  Windsor,  N.  Y.,  in  the  youth  classes. 

Operating  under  a Fish  Commission  permit,  Wyoming 
County  Fish  Warden  Steve  Shabbick  supervised  the 
patrolling  operations.  Two  of  his  deputies  joined  him  as 
they  spent  a quiet  afternoon  in  the  patrol  boats,  dealing 
with  a very  cooperative  public. 

A total  of  59  canoes  and  22  kayaks  competed  in  the 
race. 
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POSSIBLE  RECORD  MUSKELLUNGE  from  the 
Tionesta  Reservoir  is  this  53-inch,  38-pounder 
caught  by  Joe  Sabot  (right)  of  Springdale. 
Live  frog  did  the  trick.  With  Sabot  is  Lud 
Haller  of  Tionesta  who  weighed  the  fish  for 
a Pennsylvania  Angler  Citation  Award. 

— Pittsburgh  Press  Photo 


Use  a "girth  hitch 
to  tie  a ‘tear  drop 
sinker  to  a line 
for  ‘stiir  fishing 
from  a boat. 


Make  your  own  sndled  hooks  ; 

r. leader  material 

= 

H '6"- 


JlHfll 


Wrap  tightly  with  rod  winding  thread, 
then  give  it  Z coats  of  varnish. 


You'll  lose  fewer  lures  4 hooks  if 
you  lie  your  sinkers  on  like  this: 

Dropper  loop 


T1  Use  leader  material 

J I mih  lighter  hrealcmg 

Tr  7n  . , ^ I point  than  line . 

Use  tins  rig  when  I 

trolling  or  casting.  "M 
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T/S  Daniel  Stahl,  Middletown,  Pa.-30’/i-inch  walleye,  Susquehanna 
River  below  York  Haven,  Pa. 

Ross  Sethrist,  Red  Lion,  RD  2,  Pa.-31%-ineh,  14-lb.,  13  ounce  catfish, 
Susquehanna  River  at  Long  Level,  Pa. 

Thomas  Booth,  Summerdale— 36-inch,  18-lb.  channel  catfish— Susque- 
hanna River  near  York  Haven  Dam. 

Rev.  Ralph  Eberle,  Dryville,  Pa.-25Vi-inch,  5 lb.,  4 oz.  pickerel- 
Peck's  Pond,  Pike  County. 

William  S.  Fisher,  Milford,  Pa.— two  chain  pickerel— 26  inches,  4Vi 
lbs.,  and  26Vi  inches,  5 Ibs.-Mud  Pond,  Pike  County. 

Edward  Wilson,  Meadville,  Pa.— 39-inch  carp,  Pymatuning  Reservoir, 
Crawford  County. 

Ken  Kopin,  Jr.,  Erie,  Pa.— 36’/4-inch  northern  pike,  Presque  Isle  Bay, 
Erie,  Pa. 

John  Gast,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— lSVi-inch  bullhead,  Schuylkill  River, 
Philadelphia  County. 

Norman  W.  Janowsky,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.— 36’/2-inch  carp,  French 
Creek,  Crawford  County. 

David  Jenkins,  Scranton,  Pa.— 25>/2-inch  pickerel,  Heart  Lake,  Lacka- 
wanna County. 

Thomas  W.  Shupienis,  Masury,  Ohio— 38’/2  and  38-inch  carp  via  bow 
at  Conneaut  Marsh,  Crawford  County. 

Mathew  J.  Onderko,  Conneautville,  Pa.— 47’/2-inch  muskellunge  at 
Pymatuning  Reservoir,  Erie  County. 

Joe  Zipay,  Farrell,  Pa.— 40-inch  carp  at  Lake  Erie,  Erie  County. 

John  Stough,  York,  Pa.— 16-inch  black  crappie,  Susquehanna  River  at 
Saginaw,  York  County. 

Randy  L.  Andrews,  Walnutport,  Pa.— 19-inch  bullhead,  Delaware  River, 
Northampton  County. 

Kenneth  R.  Schreiber,  Burnham,  Pa.— 18Vi-inch,  3-lb.,  brook  trout, 
Laurel  Run,  Mifflin  Co. 

Nevin  W.  Fry,  York,  Pa.— 20  1/1 6-inch,  3-lb.,  15  oz.,  smallmouth  bass, 
Holtwood  Dam  Tailrace,  Lancaster  County. 

Walter  L.  Jewett,  Sr.,  Easton,  Pa. — 20’/4-inch,  5-lb.,  smallmouth  bass, 
Delaware  River,  Northampton  County. 

Clyde  L.  Herrmann,  Sharpsville,  Pa.— 48-inch,  27-lb.,  muskellunge, 
Pymatuning  Dam. 

Samuel  Faus,  Columbia,  Pa.— 30-inch,  12-lb.,  catfish,  Susquehanna 
River,  Lancaster  Co. 

Warrne  N.  Bell,  York,  Pa.-21  1/1 6-inch,  4-lb.,  15  oz.,  smallmouth 
bass,  below  Holtwood  Dam,  York  County. 

David  Alley,  Ashtabula,  Ohio— 283A-inch,  10-lb.,  brown  trout.  Little 
Conneaut  Creek,  Erie  County. 

Kurt  German,  Kingston,  Pa.— 17Vi-inch,  2-lb.,  1-oz.  (Dressed),  brook 
trout,  Lackawaxen  River,  Pike  County. 

Ardie  Plattner,  Meadville,  Pa.— 49-inch,  31 '/2-lb.  muskellunge— Sugar 
Lake,  Crawford  County. 

Michael  Versak,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 11-inch,  lVi-lb.  bluegill— Mountain 
Springs  Lake— Monroe  County. 

Thomas  Edward  Keller,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— 37-inch,  26-lb.  carp— Presque 
Isle  Bay,  Erie  County. 

Kurt  Hoverter,  Steelton,  Pa.— 15-inch,  1-lb.,  10-oz.  crappie— Susque- 
hanna River,  Dauphin  County. 

John  Melnick,  Waterford,  Pa.— 30-inch,  83A-lb.  walleye— French  Creek, 
Erie  County. 

Charles  A.  Shelby,  Conneautville,  Pa.— 30-inch,  7'/2  lb.,  walleye— 
Pymatuning  Lake,  Crawford  County. 

Paul  Gretsky,  Heckscherville,  Pa.— 21  V2-inch,  4’/4-lb.  smallmouth  bass, 
Susquehanna  River,  Dauphin  County. 

Harry  Crawford,  Laceyville,  Pa.— 16-inch,  2-lb.,  3-oz.  bullhead,  Sus- 
quehanna River,  Dauphin  County. 

Fred  F.  Wendling,  Wescosville,  Pa.— 23-inch,  63A-lb.  largemouth  bass. 
Twin  Ponds,  Lehigh  County. 

Sam  Guaglianone,  Johnsonourg,  Pa.— 17-inch,  1-lb.,  15-oz.  (without 
insides),  brook  trout,  Twin  Lakes,  Elk  County. 

Norman  L.  Lightner,  Carlisle,  Pa.— 19-inch,  2’/2-Ib.  brook  trout,  Big 
Spring,  Cumberland  County. 

Mrs.  Thelma  M Beegle,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.— 21-inch,  5-lb.,  small- 
mouth  bass,  Raystown  Dam,  Huntingdon  County. 

Edgar  G.  Moran,  Canfield,  Ohio— 20>/2-inch,  4-lb.,  smallmouth  bass, 
Fyma'uning  Res.,  Crawford  Co. 

John  S.  Sawchuk,  Easton,  Pa.— 20>/2-inch,  4’/4-lb.,  bullhead,  Delaware 
Water  Gap,  Northampton  Co. 

Michael  W.  Grand,  Wellsboro,  Pa. — 23-inch,  9'/2-lb.,  largemouth  bass, 
Elk  Lake,  Sullivan  Co. 


Frank  S.  Pontera,  Sharpsville,  Pa.— 30-inch,  8’/4-lb.,  Walleye,  Allegheny 
River,  Forest  Co. 

S.  S.  Froehlich,  Sr.,  Shiremanstown,  Pa.— 20%-inch,  4-lbs.,  11-oz.,  small- 
mouth bass,  Susquehanna  River,  Cumberland  Co. 

Vernon  K.  Moyer,  Harleysville,  Pa.— 33-inch,  14-lb.,  3-oz.,  walleye, 
Wallenpaupack,  Wayne  Co. 

Jim  Hartman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. — 20'/s-inch,  3'/2-lbs.,  smallmouth  bass, 
Susquehanna  River,  Dauphin  Co. 

Thomas  R.  Pheiffer,  Easton,  Pa.— 1 1 ’/4-inch,  1-lb.,  2-oz.,  rock  bass, 
Delaware  River,  Northampton  Co. 

Joseph  Racavich,  Peckville,  Pa. — 19-inch,  3’/i-lbs.,  bullhead,  Stearns 
Lake,  Susquehanna  Co. 

H.  A.  McCoy,  Verona,  Pa  — 47-inch,  18’/2-lb.,  muskie,  Tionesta  Reser- 
voir, Forest  Co. 

Caie  E.  Cowen,  Arnold,  Pa.— 333A-inch,  34-lb.,  channel  cat,  Schenley 
Cam,  Allegheny  River. 

Gregory  Parella,  Brownsville,  Pa. — 26-inch,  14-lb.,  sheephead,  Virgin 
Run,  Fayette  Co. 

Kenneth  E.  J.  Smith,  Everett,  Pa.— 1 1 ’/4-inch,  1-lb.  rock  bass,  Raystown 
Branch  of  Juniata,  Bedford  County. 

Ronald  W.  Frymire,  S.  Williamsport,  Pa.— 20-inch,  4-lb.  bullhead.  Hills 
Creek  State  Park,  Tioga  County. 

Edward  R.  Friedline,  York  Springs,  Pa.— 20’/i-inch,  4’/2-lbs.,  smallmouth 
bass,  Juniata  River,  Perry  County. 

Warren  R.  Groff,  Telford,  Pa.— 15%-inch,  2'/4-lb.,  bullhead  catfish, 
Delaware  River,  Bucks  Co. 

Bobby  Clippinger,  New  Brighton,  Pa.— 36’/2-inch,  15-lb.,  carp,  Beaver 
River,  Beaver  Co. 

Dr.  William  B.  Wilson,  Broomall,  Pa.— 23-inch,  6-lbs.,  13-oz.  16’4-inch 
girth,  Springton  Reservoir,  Media,  Pa.,  Delaware  Co.  (largemouth 
bass). 

Joseph  P.  Fagan,  Harrisburg,  Pa.— 21-inch,  5-lbs.,  smallmouth  bass, 
Juniata  River,  Perry  Co. 

Joseph  F.  Racavich,  Peckville,  Pa.— 11-inch,  1-lb.,  6-oz.,  bluegill,  Stearns 
Lake,  Susquehanna  Co. 

Joseph  F.  Racavich,  Peckville,  Pa.— 15Vi-inch,  1-lb.,  14-oz.,  perch, 
Stearns  Lake,  Susquehanna  Co. 

William  L.  Hofmeister,  Newtown,  Pa.— 22-inch,  5-lb.,  1-oz.,  smallmouth 
bass,  Neshaminy  Creek  below  532,  Bucks  Co. 

Edwin  C.  Eckert,  Ridgway,  Pa.— 17-inch,  2’/4-lb.  brook  trout,  Twin 
Lakes,  Elk  Co. 

Howard  Taylor,  Albion,  Pa.— 46’/2-inch,  27-lbs.,  muskellunge,  Conneaut 
Lake,  Crawford  Co. 

Joey  Whitaker,  Mahanoy  City,  Pa.— 23-inch,  7’A-lb.  19-inch  girth, 
largemouth  bass,  Tippets  Swamp,  Carbon  Co. 

Wayne  Lauderback,  Jr.,  Houston,  Pa.— 21-inch,  5’/2-lbs.,  smallmouth 
bass,  Franklin,  Venango  Co. 

Herbert  I.  Skillman,  Reading,  Pa.—  30’/4-inch,  8’/2-lbs.,  walleye  pike, 
Delaware  River  or  Shohola,  Pike  Co. 

Thomas  Daniel  Scanlan,  Lebanon,  Pa. — 22'/2-inch,  5-lbs.,  7-oz.,  small- 
mouth bass,  Juniata  River,  Perry  Co. 

Douglas  G.  Bean,  Tylersport,  Pa.— 19-inch,  2-lbs.,  4-oz.,  brook  trout, 
Ridge  Valley  Creek,  Bucks  Co. 

Robert  G.  Lenig,  Paxtang,  (Hbg.),  Pa.— 21 ’/2-inch,  5’/2-lbs.,  smallmouth 
bass,  Susquehanna  River,  Cumberland  Co. 

Joseph  R.  Sabot,  Springdale,  Pa.— 53-inch,  38-lbs.,  muskellunge, 
Tionesta  Dam,  Forest  Co. 

Priscilla  J.  Cziraky,  Bethlehem,  Pa.— 22-inch,  5-lbs.,  smallmouth  bass, 
Portland,  Pa.  Del.  River,  Northampton  Co. 

Kenneth  D.  Swartzell,  Lewistown,  Pa. — 22-inch,  3-lbs.  (dressed),  Juniata 
River,  Mifflin  Co. 

Woodrow  L.  Kuntz,  Mt.  Wolf,  Pa.— 20-inch,  4-lb.,  8-oz.,  smallmouth 
bass,  Susquehanna  River,  York  Co. 

William  E.  Minnig,  Jr.,  Tremont,  Pa.— 27’/2-inch,  6-lbs.,  American  white 
shad,  Portland,  Delaware  River,  Northampton  Co. 

William  H.  Fasick,  Mifflintown,  Pa.— 20-inch,  3-lb.,  10-oz.,  smallmouth 
bass.  Carter's  Hole,  Juniata  Co. 

Frank  J.  Gordon,  Strabane,  Pa.— 20’/2-inch,  4-lb.,  3-oz.,  smallmouth 
bass.  Near  Warren,  Pa.,  Warren  Co. 

William  Taylor,  Clarks  Summit,  Pa.— 14-inch,  15-oz.,  perch,  Stearns 
Lake,  Susquehanna  Co. 

Jesse  Justice,  Huntingdon,  Pa.— 20’/4-inch,  4-lb.,  smallmouth  bass, 
Raystown  Dam,  Huntingdon  Co. 

George  Sherman,  Clarks  Summit,  Pa.— 23-inch,  6-lb.,  2-oz.,  large- 
mouth bass,  Chamberlain  Pond,  Wyoming  Co. 

Tisiano  Uliana,  Pen  Argyl,  Pa.— 21  %-inch,  5-lbs.,  13-oz.,  smallmouth 
bass,  Delaware  River  below  Kittateney  Beach,  Northampton  Co. 

Randy  John  Herrmann,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 25-inch,  3-lbs.,  3oz.,  pickerel, 
Delaware  Canal,  Bucks  Co. 

Edward  R.  Friedline,  York  Springs,  Pa.— 20’/2-inch,  4-lbs.,  smallmouth 
bass,  Juniata  River,  Perry  Co. 
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* NOTICE  * 

Additional  places  where  both  new  and  renewal 
subscriptions  to  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  may  be 
purchased 


Under  a new  plan  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  PENN- 
SYLVANIA ANGLER  who  have  sold  more  than 
twenty-five  (25)  or  more  subscriptions,  will  be 
listed  in  future  issues. 
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Fishing  through  the  ice  is  becoming  more  popular  each 
winter  in  Pennsylvania.  One  of  the  reasons  for  its  popu- 
larity is  that  the  fisherman  can  make  practically  all  of  his 
gear,  and  to  lots  of  folks  that  is  nearly  as  much  fun  as 
the  actual  fishing.  Spuds  for  making  holes  in  the  ice, 
skimmers  for  keeping  the  holes  open,  rods  and  tip-ups 
for  holding  the  line,  and  lures  for  hooking  the  fish  can  all 
be  manufactured  by  the  fisherman  in  his  basement  work- 
shop. 

The  jigging  rod  shown  in  the  drawing  is  one  of  the 
easiest  pieces  of  ice  fishing  equipment  to  make.  First 
you’ll  need  a piece  of  hardwood  twenty-six  inches  long, 
% inch  thick,  and  nearly  three  inches  wide.  Maple,  birch, 
oak,  hickory,  or  walnut  are  all  good.  Shape  it  as  shown. 
A band  saw  or  jig  saw  will  make  short  work  of  this  task, 
but  it  can  be  done  by  hand,  too.  To  make  the  latter  more 
simple  first  bore  two  holes  through  the  wood  to  form  the 
rounded  parts  of  the  line  holder,  then  saw  in  to  meet 
these  holes. 

The  chamber  in  the  handle  is  to  hold  spare  hooks,  lures, 
sinkers,  etc.  It  is  formed  by  first  boring  a row  of  % inch 
holes  through  the  handle,  each  touching  the  one  before 
it,  until  the  row  is  three  inches  long.  Then  the  wood  be- 
tween the  holes  is  carefully  removed  with  a chisel.  Clamp 
the  handle  in  a vise  to  avoid  splitting  it  when  boring  the 


holes  and  using  the  chisel,  and  be  sure  to  keep  the  holes 
centered  in  the  handle.  If  you  anticipate  trouble  here  use 
a smaller  bit,  say  % inch. 

From  the  scrap  you  can  make  the  two  3^6  inch  thick 
pieces,  one  to  serve  as  a bottom,  the  other  a lid,  for  the 
chamber.  They  are  identical  except  for  the  notch  in  the 
lid.  Glue  the  bottom  in  place  with  waterproof  glue,  pref- 
erably epoxy  cement.  Drill  the  screw  holes  for  the  lid 
while  it  is  held  in  place  against  the  handle  in  a vise,  large 
ones  through  the  lid,  smaller  ones  on  into  the  handle. 
Saw  the  notch  in  the  lid  so  the  latter  can  swing  down  to. 
but  not  beyond,  the  rear  screw. 

Round  the  corners  of  the  handle  lid  and  bottom,  also 
the  rod  winder,  and  smooth  all  parts  with  sandpaper. 
Drill  a hole  in  the  tip  and  insert  a screw-eye.  Check  the 
latter  for  rough  spots  that  might  cut  or  wear  your  line. 

To  ready  your  rod  for  use  tie  one  end  of  stout  braided 
casting  line  to  it  and  wind  the  required  amount  around 
the  line  holder.  Pass  the  free  end  through  the  screw-eye 
and  attach  a suitable  nylon  or  wire  leader,  plus  whatever 
sinker,  hook,  live  bait,  or  lure  you  feel  will  do  the  trick. 

Of  course,  the  lure  or  bait  is  let  down  into  the  water 
through  a hole  cut  in  the  ice,  and  gently  “jigged”  up  and 
down  to  attract  the  fish’s  attention. 


